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roffatiup  nr  rn.1,^1-      ^^'""r"  cause,     i^all  it  Catholicism,  papa    nre- 
rogaiive,  or  L/atnouc  reaction:  it  tmttPra  liWfi., .    .i  »  p^i""  I're- 

With  trumpet's  regal  sound  the  great  result  : 
Toward  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 
Put  to  the.r  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy 
By  herald's  vo.ce  explain'd  ;  the  hollow  abyss 

w  tw  /  r""*^  "^'t^'  ''"^  ^"  tli^  host  of  hell 
With  deafening  shout  return'd  them  loud  acclaim. 

It  was  indeed  a  "false  presumptuous  hope-"  but  it  «,=,«  n  i.  ♦•    •     „ 
hope;  that  the  popedom  would  once  more  ^  vp  ihl         f  .?  ^^l"'"g 
Tin^e  was  when  ruin  utterly  impendeT  anTthln    h    V^^  T]'"'''- 
Rome  adventurously  tried  "if  anv  rlim.         u       *'^^  Mamelukes  of 
easier  habitation."     OvTr  the  wl^  woTl' T^'^'' '"!^^'  ^'"'^  '^'"^ 

Japan,  Africa,  America,  became  familiar  with  "  the  arp^Pr  „i/       ^ 

manual  of  .ha  conqnasrand  .  Zj  and '  S^nlv  dfd°*:  T'  ^^T" 
heaven  compensate  Romp  fnr  hZ^i  i  j  ^'  ^'"  ^"®  Jesuits  make 
was  magnific^ent  towem  And  the  Tetft"^  temporal  losses.  That 
of  that  bewilder  nff  crusldp     th.  nn       T^  7f  ^  ^^^  ^'^'"«  P^'^^ins 

cerned.     Pone  Pius  wi  f d   t  in  r?  i  '      f  ^'  ^^^  Popedom  was 
"i»c  1-ius  Willed  It  m  right  good  earnest 
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Europe.     And 
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P.ro_cla„„od  „„  both  .ide,.  re.klc...,  „,eiilca»  w.^,',,:";:"  fir.t:,t 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  succeeded  Pius  V    wis  flii..«.  ««  .»,„        i  • 

lor  no  liatl     sharpcn'd  his  visual  ray" *'o"'"»- 

Vou  will  „„,l.,„a„d  .h.  man  a,  wo  proceed:  hi,  deeds  will  dissec. 

nder  Ignatius  and  the  governor  of  .he  Company  in    he   astdavso^- 
correspondent,  and  man  of  business,  in  short   tfp  AHoa    V  .1^/"    ""^ 

number,  and  how  "aZ  kSI  of  ^   ?,.uf ""?       "[^""l  ""'"l"'">' 

.he  ,^„e  borrChSan        T'e'Ll^^'r  ""'^'""r '"""''"'  P^S'^'-y.  -"I 
-like  that  a^ains  "eolir"  in  i^r.'  "'f  '^"''"""■'  '■""'  ""'^"""l 
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t  Cretineau,  ii.  170,  et  seq. 
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PREJUDICK  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  URNTURY.  I9 

named  kingdom  of  chromatic  prejudice   rpn,lnrn,i  111        ... 
tninahle  shades  of  brown   somewl,      m^  rendered  black  and  its  inter- 

respectable,  for  fathers  a  1  Z  he  s  to  ^Iv'';':":"'''  '■'"^'"^""^'  '''"^ 
impoverishment.  At  the  time  in  niesiio^'.b"  "*  «f  «"""«J«ting 
and  Moors  were  ••  held  infanious-^^Jle;  IX"  '"!'  "''  ^'"^ 
sequently  precluded  from  the  Com pC  o/jes". ''''■"  "°"' 
Constitutions.*     Still,  a  "  dispensation''  L„  '  "«cordmg  to  its 

applicant  had  other  endowmernaral  oTtn""".^  '^'^"'''''^  ^^^"  «'>« 
the  hereditary  taint  of  u^/^S;     We'^^^  '«  compensate  for 

serve  that  no  proof  can  be  stroLrTo  attest  ,p  ^"'<"ne^t  to  ob- 
verter8"in  those  days  that  ZT.\i?\  ?u  ^on^'cHon  of  "  con- 
Christian  out  of  arfnfidel^  X  nev'e^  tj^ '^''^  'T  T"'«  ^ 
apse.  The  base  motives  of  bigotry  made  Zt  1  "''P'''''^"^.  «  '^• 
In  the  Sixth  Congregation  of  the  JesLs  i  V     T     ^T  «"«P'^i«"«- 

tomakeinquiries'in'Luchcltarfr^l^;^^^ 

sive,  with  regard  to  those  '^  whn  m.-I ^        f    he  fifth  degree  inclu- 

belong  to  the  "  tainted"  nop      'I'hL  •  I        ^    .    ,        '"^  misfortune  to 

peralely  alarmed   ll.at  Pliili,"  it  ^n™   ^1     ,*'P""'""  »""  «>  <le»- 

election  „f  every  Jesuit  suspected  of  s"  ch  ori!  „  '^  Tlil    "T"  't" 

^Xc;:r;::K;f™:£;,:-;;iH^^^^ 

lightenment  and  charity  imhibin,r  nil;    i     ^      •      "^"^  t'Uropean  en- 
any  -  Creole  "t     In    hi'  ''"'"'""?  prejudice  against  color  as  deeply  as 

in  defe^i  etf'l4a    o'  'ta'^m  tt'bfrr'  '"/!f "'^«  remonstrate'd,Vo 
election.     Still  the  pope  t^l  1  th  m  thnf^b  '  "'  '^f  PP'-^^^^ive  of  free 
but  he  enjoined  th^m'to  a^lo  n.ot 
choice  they  should  make  should   fill     ^""'^^'""^^  Proclamation,  the 

«n,  day,  tiLe  remonJi^^^:!:!^  ^i  7>;^^^i-^:::.ris:: 

over  earth,  persecuted  everywhere,  hated  dLnS^^lL'"^- 1  *^*P«'"«t«'l  wandfrefs 
up  gold,  that  universal  compensating  pendulurnTso'ciitv  n\\u''"'''T  ^^^  '"  ''«^P 
to  the.r  degradation,  poisoned  their  hearts  mnl.^^"  ^"'^e  pitchy  touch,  added 
that  consoled  themselves  for  all  ignominy  when  the vtZ.  "  rTu''^'  S^'vell.ng  race, 
bags.  It  was  not  thus  with  the'Moo  "^  WherivPr  .h?"',''  '"L"''  ^"^^^'^  '^^''  ''""ting 
whom  they  conquered-wherever  the?  cm.descPnrUH.^  ''I''  .'"'"e'*'^  '''^^  ^he  raci 
lard,  they  improved  it;  grace  of  bodr"racrrf^f^^^^^  T  '''^'^  "''o"d  with  the  Span- 
ment,  ethereal  poesy,  beauty,  heart  and  -r.lnfl  !ll  '^  ""'^  P°^"  ^''''"''  "°b'e  «enti. 
of  the  Moor.    And  now,  at^  he  p  ^se.U    lav 'Ihi';:!'':  T?'  ^  ''"''""'=«''  ''^  the  biooi 
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it^'^Tlfn^^^^^  "  "Spaniard."  inasmuch  as  he 

was  a  snojoct  ot  King  Phihp.     His  age  wan  sixty-eicrht. 

H.s  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  god  Mercury,  but  was  simply 
derived  from  Marcour  in  J.uxembnrg,  the  place  of  his  birth  *  lie 
was  born  of  poor  parents  educated  at  Liege  and  Louvain,  became  a 
c  irate,  was  disgusted  with  the  little  "good"  he  did,  and,  inspired  by 

ParisTb^.n  °^^"^"'"'"'  '^''  ^'r'  »'r-'«' joined  the  Company  a^ 
Pans,  whence  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  in  1551,  was  hichly  es- 
eeme<  by  Ignatius  and,  finally,  was  one  of  Horgia's  assistants.  At 
U^e  intelligence  of  his  exaltation,  a  brother  of  his,  the  son  of  his 
Tra  „Tn7in"   .j"  '''  T'"*^  'Z  ^^''^''^'^  ^'^^  the  Netherlands,  con- 

femem  e^h'^^^  '^'«  «''''»''«'•  brother  to 

remember  his   poverty,  and   the  sorry  condition  of  all  his  relatives 

Mercurtan  very  properly  wrote  back,  telling,  the  mistake^npp  cant', 
h  t  he  was  the  general  and  servant  of  the'company,  that  his  ofTice 
hd  not  increase  his  revenue  by  a  northing,  and  that  he  was  not  He  her 

than  the  least  cook  of  the  Company.t 

facN^thi'Tlul^r';'^  •"  ^'V«,*^«"?'-«g^tion  are  more  historical  as  to 
lacts  than  a  I  the  histories  of  the  Jesuits,  by  themselves  or  their  ene- 
mies.    To  these  mines  of  the  Company's  "spirit"  I  shall  alway    pene. 
ra  e  digging  for  truth.    Ere  the  aristocrats  of  the  Company  proceS 
to  the  election,  preliminary  resolutions  had  passed:  bu^he  pope  sent 
a  oardina   who,  "in  the  name  of  the  pontiff,*  and  for  the  interesf  of  the 
Universa   Church,  called  upon  the  electors  to  elect,  for  once  a    le  st 
L!n.T    ""^  r  ^''  ""'  '  Spaniard."t      Other   cinsideratlons    In 
Spanish  prejudice  against  ancestral  taint,  seemed  to  have  enlightei  ed 
the  pope,  on  inquiry.    All  the  high  offices  of  the  Company  wefefied 
by  Spaniards  exclusively.     And  national  prejudices  w'ere^  strong    n 
the  Company  of  Jesus,  as  that  against  Jewish  and  Moorish  taint  wis 
^os'^Zn^'y^'l""'  of  orthodoxy.     The  "  Constitutions  og"a! 
rll.T     1  ^f '"  "'  ^'^'"'"^  ^^  '^'^  CJompany-.mnerf  to  subdue  the 
most  decided  characters,  the  most  turbulent  natures:  but  these  eha! 
racters    these  natures,  were  not  subdued.     Motives  were  given  i,mo 
them,  to  make  them  husband,  or  direct  their  energies  to  other  objects 

•'  Qu^on  ne  dise  jamais  que  la  chiche  nature 
Regarda  de  travers  Ardeiie  et  Luxembour ; 
Rome,  arrose  du  niiel  de  ce  sage  Mercure, 
Se  confesse  obligee  h.  leur  petit  Mercour." 

Let  no  one  ever  say  that  nature  was  stingy 
And  Jooiied  asitew  on  Ardennes  and  Luxembour  • 
Rome,  watered  with  the  honey  of  this  wise  Mercury, 
Confesses  herself  obliged  to  their  little  Mercour. 

Tableaux  des  Personages,  &c.  p.  82. 
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than  the  immediate  suggestions  of  nature.     They  remained  pssentiallv 
the  sa,ne--honce  the  resistless  power  of  each   Jesuit  in  his  pt    "^ 
phere  o   action.     Hut  hence,  also,  the  contemptible  littleness,  shallow 
ess  o(  h,s  nature,  thus  contracted  and   made  subservient  in  all  things 
by  He  hsh  motives  or  fanatical  convictions,  utterly  bereft  of  that  ela  ^ 
•'"..nd.ng  spirit  of  Ireedom   which  constitutes  the  prime  prerogative  of 
man-his  (earless  independence  of  heart  and  mind.     And  hence  also 
that  na  lonal  egotism  which,  it  is  certain  and  admitted,  prevSS 
the  hrst  among  the  Jesuits,  and  was   never  uprooted.     If  we    ead  Z 
gorgeous  sentiments  of  the  theoretical  Jesuits  on  self-abnegltio,  on 
Christian  charity,  we  conclude  that  these  men,  above  all  otS   u  der" 
stood  and  promoted  that  equality  of  loving  brotherhood,  which  He  of 
Nazareth  came  to  suggest  and  exemplify!  but  it  was    wt  so       ' The 
Jesuits,  without  giving  ^ent  to  their  complaints,  evinced  their  jealousv 
respecting  that  equality."*     Ignatius,  liinez,  Borgia,  douKsner^ 
ceived  this  element  of  decay  in  the  Company;  but  low  could  thev 
<^onl  to  attempt  that  radical   reform  which  would  have  bandied  Z 
ev  1  ?     Natural  passions,  strong  as  ever,  and  pent  up  into  narrow  chan^ 
nels-confined  to  the  littleness,  the  petty  views  of  small  "X   found 
pride  ,n  their ^.«mV.  origin:  and  I. mold  dislikes,  sel     h  disapproba. 
souls.t"  '''"^""   '^••""'"^  ^^«^«  «>^-lted.  brooded  i^n^Iliefr 

No  man  in  the  Company  was  more  in  the  secret  of  these  matters 
than  the  secretary  and  assistant,  Polancus.  As  a  preliminary!  he 
election,  he  proposed  to  appoint  a  commfttee  of  the  Lhers   o  exam  ne 

danger  ot  suffering  damage.     Five  fathers  were  appointed  frorthe 

wUh'ltT'  ^"'"""'i  'p'r'  ^••^"^•'>'  '^P«"'«h,  and^f>ortt^u    e,  who 
r  in  ^  ^ll^.^r-general   Polancus,  and  four  assistants,  with   Salmeron 
and  Bobadilla   should  receive  evidence  from  the  other  fathers;  butb? 
a  large  majority  it  was  decreed  that  the  requisite  evidence  should  be 
taken  only  from  the  electors  and  the  procurators  of  the  nrovnces 
and  to   be  confined  to   practices,  without  extending  Vpersons-not' 
even  to  practices  which  might  refer  to  individuals.^  The  evidence  o 
other  members,  particularly  if  they  were  discreet  and  approved  men 
was  not  to  be  rejected  if  offered  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ask^d  ;  and  S 
evidence  was  to  be  given  in  writing,  signed  with  the  names  of  the  in 
A,rrners,--stringent  conditions,  w4h  point   at   once  "o     he    ptely 
a nstocratica    exclusiyeness  of  the  Company's  government      Be   de^ 
the  constitutional  qualifications  appointed  for^he%eneral,tle  peculiar 
qualities   suggested  by  the  Company's  present  predicament  vfere  as 

tri;m;^detunS!^-ciSauT^?^'"^^^'  ''  ™''"'^^'^"'  P°-^-»  i^'°-  ^- 
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SI  rt'r?'  ^^'''*^''"  ;'•'  '"^'nber  proposed  to  be  elected  general 
w     hkely  to  govern  the  Company  with  aVaternal  spirit,  ami  n^oTdet 

2  VV^.r'T  ""^  "r?'^'  ""^  "^P^l^l^  «^  '"^PiriU  confidence  -1 
2  VVheiher  he  was  l.kely  to  direct  his  serious  attention  to  the  re- 
estab  .shment  of  that  charity  and  union  so  much  recommended  by  t^fo 
Constitutions  and  which  had  been  so  much  admired  in  the  Comna^v^ 

apply  himself  to  restore  the  whole  Company  to  her  former  ami  mm 
mendable  union.   3.  Whether  he  would  be  likely  to  obse?Je  trCnn^H 
tutions  as  Xo  admissions  into  the  Company,  todTsmZJstofessXn 
probation,  the  integrity  of  the  vows  o/ poverty  am/X///vT/{;ror: 
lijication  of  the  passions  and  self-will ,  the  ettirpation  onhehaTker- 
trig  after  distinction,  the  disease  of  ambition    cam,  I  nmnVlT     a 
the  partialities  of  kindred^ihe  aJoUiesZZ^^^^^ 
not  indeed  according  to  his  own  views,  but  according 7^0  spirha^ 
practice  of  our  father  Ignatius-discarding  every  sjfr  t  foreigifto  ad 
at  variance   wiMi,  our  Institute.     4.  Whether  he  will  seSs  y   en- 
deavor  to  free  the  company  from  many  things  which  do  not  bLem 

Z.l  Tl'  '"^  '''"'^  ''  ^"^"'^^^^  "«  *hat?ve  are  forced  to  neglect 
those  winch  are  proper  for  the  Institute:  of  the  former  kind  are  the 
seminaries,  the  house  of  boarders,  the  college  of  peniLntiariel  our 
presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Imuisitio^ fol P  nTZd^^^^^^ 
&c.,  contrary  to  tiie  form  of  our  decree.  5.  Whether  it  is  'Sd  thnt 
he  will  be  inclined  to  admit  new  colleges,  whUstTjcomp^"^^^^^^ 
aheady  so  burthened  and  oppressed  b?,  the  multitude  ofToSeTtZ 
she  cannot  support  the  load  she  has  undertaken.  6.  Whetl  erhe'  v  H 
diligently  take  care  to  send  proper  laborers  to  relieve  the  wants  ofThe 
colleges,   especially  the  ybm^^n  missions,   where  the    CoTany  is 

ouing  to  the  want  of  good  superiors  and  laborers,  hst  those  who 
are  the  least  adopted  and  qualified  be  despatched  to  them,  «"  /e  mo- 
vmces  complaui  that  such  has  often  happened,  /^y"  '^'' P'"' 
8.  Whether  he  will  be  kind  to  all  without  partiality-wiihou't  bein^ 
suspected  of  making  exceptions  as  to  personsLnot  guided  by  Es  own 

12    wtr  '^'n  T\'rr^^'?''  --^'-^  ^^^^''^^^  ^uman  a^nd  woZy 
12    Whether  he  be  full  of  zeal  to  promote  the  perfection  of  our  men 
and  more  inehned  to  the  office  of  a  shepherd,  than  qualified  bvln 
dustry  and    bn.iness-experic.nce,  in  carrying  on  nersonalh,    or   bv 
others    lawsmts  and  worldly  Imsiness -.    iLxactinT'^Z^^^^ 
transj  erring  the  same  from  one  province  to  anotlm:  ZcP^ok  tat 
account  our  Company  is  everyivhere  branded  by  princes  in  Church 

be  a  doubl  that  he  ,vonl,l  l.ave  attempted  extensive  M«lZlT^hl. 
would  have  been  desperately  resiste,lL„„,  by  the  vulgarherd  of  the 

*  Dec.  iii.  Cong.;  Corp.  Instit.  i.  7(fi,  et  seq. 
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Company,  but  by  the  aristocracy— already  swaying  the  destinies  of 
the  Jesuit-empire.  This  document  gives  us  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression of  Polancus.  We  are  compelled  to  give  him  the  most  un- 
limited  credit  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Company's  members 
and  their  concerns  ;  and  we  so  admire  his  honesty  of  purpose,  that  we 
rather  congratulate  him  at  being  postponed  on  account  of  his  "taint  " 
to  Mercurian  on  account  of  the  pope's  nomination.  Mercurian's 
mildness  and  prudence"*  were  better  adapted  to  eventuate  a  com- 
fortable reign  in  the  midst  of  abuses,  than  Polanco's  honesty  and 
reform  in  the  midst  of  turbulent  opposition. 

Many  characteristic  decrees  were  passed  in  the  congregation  aft«r 
the  election.  The  distribution  of  the  hereditary  wealth  of  the  brothers 
given  to  the  Company,  was  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty  still' 
And  again  the  matter  was  left  chiefly  to  the  discretion  of  the  general-^ 
always  premising  due  regard  to  the  will  of  the  kings  and  princes  in 
whose  (lomnions  such  property  was  situate.t  Sixteen  decrees  are 
omitted  in  :ne  printed  copy— all  of  them  doubtless  pertaining  to  that 
growing  anxiety  of  the  Company  in  the  increase  of  their  wealth— in 
certain  quarters  too  abundant,  in  others  too  deficient. 

The  promise  made  by  the  novices  to  abdicate  their  wealth,  after  the 
hrst  year  of  probation,  was  considered  a  hard  matter  by  some,  and  in 
certain  places  it  was  not,  apparently,  complied  with.  It  was  now  de- 
clared to  be  simply  a  promise,  not  a  vow— and  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  general.f 

Against  the  multiplicity  of  colleges,  which  was  brought  forward,  no 
new  decree  was  made:  but  the  general  was  seriously  and  urgently  re- 
quested and  advised  to  attend  to  the  former  decree  on  the  lubiect— 
touching  the  multiplicity  of  the  Company's  colleges,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency  oi  their  revenues. § 

Some  of  the  fathers  proposed  to  expunge  those  enactments  of  the 
Constitutions  which,  by  the  lapse  of  time  or  otherwise,  ivere  no  lonser 
in  practice- ^^  startling  declaration  at  so  early  a  period  after  these 
Constitutions  were  universally  approved  by  successive  popes,  and 
sworn  to  by  the  Company.  And  yet  the  slightest  alteratioi  suggested 
by  the  pope  himself,  ever  met  with  the  staunchest  opposition 'It  is 
inconsistent:  but  quite  natural;  and  the  fathers  on  the  present  occasion 
wisely  and  most  sagaciously  resolved  that  there  should  be,  on  no  ac- 
count,  any  expunging  of  obsolete  enactments-all  must  remain  iust 
as  Ignatius"  left  them.H  Thus,  again,  you  see  that  the  Jesuits  could 
always  silence  objection  by  appealing  to  the  inviolate  Constitutions. 
However  there  is  a  hiatus  oUwo  decrees,  after  this  question  about  the 

ril^  1  .f  ■*'"';  ^■^'^'^'''  '"y  expedient  was  proposed  and  adopted 
to  supply  their  place  is  a  matter  of  curious  conjecture.  An  enemy  of 
the  Jesuits  would  be  tempted  to  ascribe  the  idea  of  the  famous  Monita 
-iccre/a  to  this  "occasion,  particularly  as  Ribadeneyra  tells  us  that 
General  Mercurian  "  prepared  certain  very  useful  monita  for  the  public 


*  ''  Doux  et  prudent."— Crettneau. 
t  Dec.  xix,  §  Dec.  xx. 


t  Dec.  xvi.  in  MS.  D,  xxvi. 
!l  Dec.  xxiii.  in  MS.  D.  xxxiii. 
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As  to  the  boarders  who  paid  a  stipend  at  the  German  College,  nothing 
was  decided:  but  the  matter  was  left  to  the  general,  as  nsual!  ;ho  waf 
to  consider  whether  the  "  burthen"  wag  to  be  removed,  and  the  beautiful 
prospeo^us-declaration  about  i'-'-a/i^-instruction,  honestly  practised  or 
not.     Two  decrees  are  omitted.t     The  Constitutions  positively  de- 
clared that  no  alms,  no  donations,  were  to  be  received  for  colleges 
which  had  revenues  enough  to  support  twelve  scholars,  besides  teachers, 
rins  enactment  had^been  mfnnged:  the  question-probably  proposed 
ll  7'^"'^"s-^a«.  How  the  enactment  was  to  be  understood  ?     It  was 
lhn„n  T-  f  "'''■''  to  enforce,  to  interpret,  or  dispense  with  it,  as  he 
.nd    i^"    .  r^''-*     ^^"^d^^'-^^^^re  sunk  in  edifying  oblivion ; 
and  the  everlasting  question  about  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Constil 
tutions  ,s  again  brought  forward.     It  is  declared  that  the  two  editions 
already  published  differed  m  many  points  in  muftis  invicem  discrepant: 
so   he  demand  was,  that  the  congregation  should  declare  whether  the 
hrst  or  the  second  edition  was  the  true  original  of  the  Constitutions— 
iZV^rt  -^''''^^{^fionum^lest  they  should  subsequently  again 
have  to  go  to  the  Spanish  copy-e^er«/,/«r  Hispanicnm2y,hich,  as  it 
was  not  printed,  and  not  open  to  all-nec  omnibus  commune^mwhi, 
perhaps,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  be  rather  easily  changed  or  altered:-! 
posse  fortasse  successu  temporis  facilius  immutari-^  most  signi- 
ficant piece  of  in  ormation  decidedly.     Six  fathers   were  appoinled, 
among  the  rest  Ribadeneyra  and  Possevinus,  to  compare  theTo  verl 
sionswith  each  other,  and  with  the  "autograph;"  in  order  that  the 

nir^Ti?"  ""^'^^  T'""''  ''^  '^"  ^^^""^  ^'>'^i^»  ^" J  appoint  it  to  be 
used  The  autograph  was  to  be  preserved  ;§  and  ought  to  be  now  in 
exi  tence,  ,n  the  Roman  archives  of  the  Company;  but  there  is  some- 
thing very  suspicious  about  these  same  Constitutions  and  their  editions, 
rhe  subject  was   mooted  in  the  preceding  Congregation,  although  a 

In  thTp"  ,  ?h  P'"  '^P'"''^  '"  ^^'  ^''•^^  Congrelatil., under  Lainez! 
In  the  Fourth  Congregation,  in  1581,  the  version  with  declarations, 
approved  in  1573,  was  again  objected  to,  with  demands  for  a  new 
exammation  and  comparison  with  the  eternal  original,  for  correction 
and  emendation.il     In  the  Fifth  Congregation,  in  1593-4,  it  was  asserted 

Im  t^  '"  r'''''°".  ""i^h^  ^Constitutions  differed  in  many  points 
iiom  the  Spanish  original  of  »  Ignatius ;"  that  the  points  were  collected ; 
„n  '^v,^^  <^emanded  that  inspectors  might  be  appointed  to  correct  the 

hvi  r"'rn"' ''"  '^"""""^  '""'  "°*  granted-the  edition  sanctioned 
b>  the  1-ourth  Congregation  was  to  be  retained— there  was  no  time  for 
the  examination— the  discrepancies  might  be  referred  to  the  general 

*  Bibl.  Script  S.  J.  Ever.  Merc.  f  Dec.  x.iv.  in  MS.  D.  xxxv. 

♦ni,  V'-'''-.  ^^- ''  Tu'^^"*  "'^^  ^''^  general  of  the  Jesuits  was  superior  to  th;  Consti- 
1. 1  ons  vvhen  ,t  suited  the  aristocracy  to  vote  him  such  ;  just  as  theKits  with  Lainez 
at  l.e.r  head,  voted  the  pope  superior  to  the  general  council  of  th^Srch  when  it 
suited  their  purpose  to  fetter  the  bishops  by  an  tppeal  from  the  decrees  of  the  Coun"  j 

;:;yrS%%Sr'^'  '^''^'^  P^^^°"'''"^  '^^'^-^  ^'-  pope"v:ro  usS'^tScoi 

^  Dec.  xsvi.  ,,  „,  „        ^ 

II  IV.  Cong.  Dec.  vm. 
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and  assi  tants  *  In  the  Sixth  Congrogation,  in  1608,  it  was  at  length 
proposed  to  alter  the  Constitutions,  which,  it  is  stated,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently  respected,  notwithstanding  they  were  the  "  product  of  so  many 
ears  and  prayers  of  Blessed  Father  Ignatius,-«  B.  Patre  Nostra  tit 
lacrymis  et  oratiombus  conditasn  and  finally,  in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gregation, in  649-50,  several  important  points  of  the  Constitu^ons 
were  proposed  for  explanation,  which  was  given  accordinfflv.±  Is  it 
not  most  extraordinary,  most  unaccountable,  that  with  so  miny  learned 
linguists  in  the  Company-men  engaged  with  translating  the  Council 
of  Trent  into  every  language,  even  Arabic-there  was  not  one  who 
could  render  correctly  m  Latin,  the  original  draft  of  the  Spanish  ?     The 

ZTT  ""r  r  •"'  ""/^'•^r'?  ^""^  "  '"°"'^"»-     It  ''»»«^«'  therefore, 
that  the  Constitutions,  like  the  Jesuits,  underwent  the  changes  of  Old 

rime,  and  that  It  took  some  time  to  "lick"  them  into  their  present 

shape,  without  being  much  obliged  for  the  same  to  Blessed  Father 

Ignatius   with  his  tears  and  prayers  so  plentiful,  after  the  good  round 

lapse  of  a  hundred  years  and  over;   the  last  h^nd-itltimft  manus^ 

having  been  apparently  given  to  them  between  1608  and  1615,  when 

t'hrRom.Tr  T     '^'t't^''':  '^'"'^  ^'■•'"^  '^'  Company's  press  at 

iniHn.?,  nf  ?i?   r^'-     ®"'^  'ci^^  '""°"'  ^'^'^'y  °f  the  famous  Con- 

St, tutions  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.     Meanwhile,  there  was  always  a 

«n  Tft"  S'"l^^i/">1«  ^-^  ""iversal  observance  in  the  Company; 
and  It  IS  very  probable  that  during  the  first  century  of  the  Company 
access  to  the  Constitutions  was  strictly  confined  to  the  professed 

In  the  same  congregation  under  Mercurian  a  decree  was  passed 
relating  to  the  property  of  the  members.  It  was  admitted  tlS  the 
Jesuits  might  enter  into  contracts  with  their  relatives  or  any  other 
C  f""''^^"'"^^  their  inheritances  and  other  goods  belonging  to 
them,— the  company  claiming  no  right  to  the  said  property  but  no 
such  contracts  should  subsequently  be  entered  into,  without  the  general 
being  exactly  informed  touching  the  circumstances  of  the  brother  the 
inheritance,  the  property,  the  whole  affair  without  reserve,-and  the 
entire  disposal  of  the  business  should  be  directed  by  his  judgment  and 
command.§  It  ,s  obvious  that  this  interference  was  liable  \o  serious 
abuses,  and  likely,  at  least,  to  produce  much  bitterness  in  families- 
since  experience  attests  that  the  settlement  of  monev-mattersTmon^st 

[n  ^oTkil^dfe'd'f  ^  ^"^.?'^'  ^^''^^'^^  r^^"''"^  oi^TthTbrfS 
nigs  ot  kindred— frequently  converting  those  nearest  by  blood  into  such 

ancorous  foes  as  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.     Besides,  the  dec" ee 

CouncU  '    l':7'/  h"''  %  ''"^*'  '"''""^^-^"^  «f  -  -"-  o'f  the  Gre" 
UouncU.     In  fact  these  Jesuits  who  were  for  reforming  all  the  world 

and  for  stretching  or  clipping  all  states  and   conditions^o  fit  the  P  ol 

c_rustean  bed  of  the  Trent-Council,  were  themselves  the  first  to  infringe 

nd"pri:ir^'"''^'rr  '^r  ?  ^^"^"^^  ^'^'^  th^r  -ConstitutS' 
and  Privileges."  By  the  thirtieth  decree  in  full  couffrejxation  the 
general  was  enjoined  to  solicit  from  the  pope,  "a  relaxaILn  o?  tiiose 


*  V.  Cong.  Dec.  Ixxvi. 
$  Dec.  x\xh. 


t  VI.  Cong.  Dec.  xi. 


t  IX.  Cong.  Dec.  sxxix. 
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of  conlention  betieei,  Sods  Tnd  ^^  r/=  .""f'  ""*  P^P"'""'  »°''™'' 
jealousy  among  „,her  la  o  e?s  in  h  vineyard'  1°  ''"'"""1  '"'"■"'^  "' 
pecuniary  annoyance  anions  fami  let  "rZr  '.""'K"''  'O"™  "f 
-1.  Thai  all  llile  Regula  s  musH  «en,1^f.  ,™°''  °^J""'  '''""''^ 
gel  his  benediclion,  Lfo  e  7ev  b  /a„  to  !,?'   h''  '",""=  •'i"'"'?'  ="'' 

cupidity  shuddered  at  this ^^3.;/       i  ^'"dinaries.t    Jesuit-pride  and 

orda  ned  without  a  diLpnt  f '*""^^,f-     3.  Regulars  were  not  to  be 

Plete  exclusion  of  all  prTv  e'es  Xtver  '"  ^'^  v'"'?"^-^"  ^"^^  --" 
^^eneVws  6^c/e^«-,.t     4    In  fife  In?       "C'^'^f^"*  guibusctmrjue 

frr;^e-l:tSS^a?^F?^---- 

ti.e  episcopal  Philistia.  If^  The  G^eat  ami  H  %  ^'T  .'"J^"^'"  «'' 
joined  all  Masters,  Doctor^  and  o.hprJ  f"!^'?  -^.^ynod  of  Trent  en- 
Catholic  faith  accordinffTlhP  n?il  ,'  "/^'  Universities,  to  teach  the 
said  Council,  a''d  reqiK  the  J^^^^^^  :^'"  ?^  '^'  ^««^^^«  «f  »'^« 

at  the  beginning  of^everv  vear  ll     '^'""l'^'''  ^7  a  solemn  oath 
S  iuing  01  every  year,  to  observe  this  injunction.l[     What 


Sess.  xxiv.  c.  iv. ;  Sess.  v.  c. 
I  Sess.  xxiii.  c.  xii. 
^  Sess.  XXV. 


XI. 


^  Sess.  c.  XV  J  Sess'  ''"'  '^'^^  '"•  ''"'^  ^"'• 

IfO,  Martin  Kemniciu^sT.d  pululhed  atrt^^'^i  ''.  ^'''^^  "«'«'«'«''ry.''  AsVar  back  as 
of  the  Jesuits,''  printed  at  Cdogne  It  s  ,  Z^^ '  ^^,'  '^'''■^ ''""^'  "f  «^  f'^ology 
ongm;  but  the  writer's  severityl;hiefly'.l!?:?''"  ««-->ck  on  the  Company  and  Us 
the  Catechism   of  Canisius,  and  a  Censu, 


-'v^.ui.iuii,  iiiuuiiig  ine  iiesuits  for  their 
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possible  (hfficuly  could  the  Company  of  Jesus-pronounced  to  be  a 

by  the  Head  of  the  Calhohc  Chnroh-holding  itself  forth  as  the  very 
champion  of  orthodoxy-what  difficulty  could  the  Jesuits  decendy 
allege  for  demurring  to  comply  with  this  injunction  ?  With  what  part 
of  the  Constitutions  can  this  injunction  be  at  variance  ?  Certainly 
none  that  we  can  now  discover-absolutely  none  that  the  rabidly  or- 
rr.f.lf.-  ^"'""'  7!!;  P^""^^.r  sanctioned.  And  yet,  immediately 
tlul  ?"";?  ,  '^'  ^T?^'  ^^  '"'"^  '^'^  ^°"«^i4  Jesuit-protest : 
nLZA  '^'T'  '^  ''''  ^''"^"'^  'f  ^'•^"''  manifestly  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  Company  I-H^cde  locis  Cot 

'  7  ,  ^''"',^"'""  m«nj/e*/e  pugnantibus  cum  leglbus  et  consueiudi- 
mbics  nostra  Societaits.^    Surely  it  is  now  evideni  from  this  opposition 

of  the  Jesu.s-this  extravagant  abuse  of  privilege-that  the  wide-spread 

t7tl      »'^f  J«««'<«'^ven  among  orthodox  Catholics,  and  particularly 

he  iMshops   those  of  France  especially,  was  not  without  ample  cause 

in  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  seeking  and  obtain- 

whior'.7''^'"\  f^""^P^'f «  ^'•°'n  ««!«'"»  injunctions,  mounted  on 
which,  they  could  easdy  distance  all  their  rivals  in  the  race  whose  re- 

XgraVdlTent."''  '"  ^"^^^'  ^'  ^"  ^^"'^  ^"'^  ^^"^•'^-^'  ^^^^^ 

liU-Sr."""'^'^''  ^";  T^^'""  ""''  ^"°^'^^''  ^^"«"  ^hose  smoke  was 
hkely  to  suffocate  the  Jesuits.  It  is  mentioned  among  others  "  which 
seem  in  some  way  to  militate  against  our  Institute  and  its  privileges." 
ihl  ?.^""«"««°'"^\^ence,  it  actually  occurs  in  the  very  passages  where 
the  Company  is  called  a  "  p.ous  Institute."  One  would  suppose  that 
this  soft  impeachment,  clipped  out  of  the  Holy  Synod  as  eagerly  as  a 

:o\\\Z',llXr.ln::  ZroTZVof^  P-Posltions,  is  lik'e  Tnosf^fZ;  vilSg' 

Canisius.  It  may  Uatifv  the  e'-i."  L'^tn  f  !','  ''"r.""  ^*^"'"''^'  ''"'^  ^''^  Catechism  of 
Jesuit,  more  sevLe  ^ai^  riumnh^ntlv  fljp  ''  ^otmsus  convicts  Cunisius  and  the 
the  doctrines  of7lnC\nr£plo\e^^^^^^  >nh>s  attack,  before  given,  on 

whatever;  he  merely  ouo^p,  nnH  .?.-..•  ^^^'^es,  Gotuisus  lavishes  no  abuse 
above  named      InU  e  llfJ-  a    t       •"    "'  V'^   contrasts  from  the  orthodox  sources 

subsequent  editions  of  C  ni.ins  tL  r  /  .  T^  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  the 
assertions,  which  vvc.  ded  5o  -nnf  .'""''„  "7"  '°.  ''■^P""go  the  objectionable 

testants.  ""^^''  *°      P"'  '^°^^""  t'»e  salient  doctrines  of  the  Pro- 

tha*t  il7ecXl  Xm'ind'iusMsslt^f'M'^'  'T'''  f''  '""'■^  '"  »''^  "-«er  was, 
sions  before  conceded  oie  Cu ]ar«  '  1  ''7°'''"^  ""•  "'"  P"^i'«ge8  and  conces^ 
the  common  law  nnd  ro"  'cN  ff  Trlnf'^//?  ^1'"'^  H-'jectmg  them  to  the  disposal  of 
tion;  but  on  what  grou      :    e  areTohoKL"^^^^^^^^   ""'  ""  ''^^""^  '"  •^""^'•^^a- 
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publisher  snaps  up  a  favorable  sentence  from  a  review  of  his  speculation 
would  have  gently  "moved'' the  Jesuits  to  exhibit  their  "pS'^.' 
ttude  by  swalowmg  the  little  fly  drowned  in  the  generous  wine^  of 
the  cBcumen.ca   toast      Not  a  bit  of  it.     Nor  was  it  likely,  when  vou 
perceive  that  tins  little  fly  was.  to  the  Jesuits,  a  horribfe  Jwarm^  of 
ocusts  eating  them  out  of  house  and  home,  for-lhe  Synod  decTeed 
that  "before  the  profession  of  a  novice,  male  or  femalef  the  parent 
relatives,  or  guardians  of  the  same,  should  give  no  portion  of  the  sa^d 
novice's  wealth  to  the  monastery,  on  any  pretext  whatever  excent  fbr 
boar    and  eothingd.u^ 

UAu  °''"''  ^y  '""''  <^onat.on,  be  prevented  from  leaving,  be- 

cause  the  monastery  possesses  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  hifsub- 

evercif  Ti^  r-"  "°m'  ^"^  ^l'  ^'"^  '"  ^^^i"  posLssion  in  he 
the  npnllt '  r  'If  M°'-^°r^'-'  ^he  holy  Synod  rather  forbids,  under 
the  penalty  of  anathema,  anything  of  the  sort,  in  any  way,  to  be  done 

ZJ^Znl  '^"  r'''  °^»he  receivers,  and  commands  th^a't  tho  e  who 
leave  before  profession,  should  have  all  their  property  restored  to  them 
JUS  as  It  was  before."*  To  this  mandate  the  Jesufts  were  opposed 
and  they  did  not  blush  in  seeking  to  evade  it  by  privilege!  ^^  ' 
Such  are  the  striking  features  of  the  Third  Congregation-rather  un- 
prepossessing, decidedly.  I  have  enlarged  on  the  s^ubject  by  way  "f 
additional  attestation  for  the  preceding  facts.  If  you  remember  ^Uha 
you  have  read,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  hisiory^f  thrjTsu'  s  mX 
be  written  almost  entirely  from  the  decrees  of^heir  congregatbnft 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Mercurian's  accession.     "  MHdTnd  pru- 

the  ediLp  onh  r^"'  ''^'  '^^  Jesuit-historian,  "was  to  consoliS  te 
^e  edifice  of  the  Company  ;-that  was  his  chief  vocation."!  And  yet 
we  have  seen  that  Polancus,  the  secretary  of  the  Company,  and  assfsl 
ant  0  the  late  general,  thought  a  vast  dial  more  was^o^be  expe  ed 
from  the  "  vocation"  of  Borgia's  successor  than  mere  "  consolidafion  of 
the  Company's  edifice,"  destined  anon  to  sink  by  its  ow^we  X- 
mole  sua —mto  the  gulf  over  which  it  was  supported  when  Hp 
flimsy  rafters  hastily  buttressed,  shall  no  longer  resis?  the';  hratU>i  al 
in  atuated  "  consolidation."     But  much  was  to  be  done  S  un  Jone  ere 

XSJ^IL^. "  ''-'^ '-'-'  '^  ''^  --'-^"^  ^--Tf 

To  the  most  "stirring"  epoch  of  Jesuitism  we  are  now  advancing 
The  political  schemes  of  Philip  II.  suggested  the  propriety  of  winnTiS 
over  0  the  Catholic  cause  the  King  of  Sweden.  ^  I  say  fhe  S  of 
Sweden,  for  in  those  days,  and  long  after,  it  was  of  little  consequfnce 
to  gain  over  ihe  people  of  a  kingdom,  as  long  as  the  strong  arm  of  S 
tary  domination  could  enforce  the  will  of  potentates.     We  are  at  the 

*  Sess,  XXV.  c.  xvi. ;  Corpus  Instit.  S.  J.  i.  816. 

T  If  my  readers  can  refer  to  Cretineau-Joly's  laudatory  historv  oP  tha  t„=   •.     .u 

thi.  mm  import,.,  pa„4e  of  Je™i,.hb,oA  "L  vTr,  Mm^,^   „, ,..     7''  '"""'■ 

^uS.  "■"■ """  '•"""""  ="--  «'■  ""■'-  »i'=.";'p;.pSrr„r:',,  7:r& 

t  Cretineau,  ii.  173. 
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present  moment  awaking  from  that  dream.     Cast-iron  despotism  is  fast 
melting  away  in  the  furnace  of  public  opinion. 

Gustavns  the  Great  had  established  Lutheranism  in  Sweden.  He 
left  four  sons,  among  the  rest  Eric  XIV.,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
.lohn,  Duke  of  Finland,  afterwards  John  III.  of  Sweden.  Eric  was  an 
astrologer  and  magician.*  By  the  revelations  of  his  stars  or  black  art, 
he  believed  that  his  brother  John  would  dethrone  him,  and  thereupon 
threw  him  into  prison,  together  with  his  young  wife,  the  Princess  Ca- 
tharine of  Poland,  sister  to  Sigismund  Augustus.  Of  course  all  the 
sons  of  Gustavus— ."  the  brood  of  King  Gustavus,"  as  the  Swedes  call 
them — were  Lutherans ;  but  John's  Catholic  wife  was  a  good  decoy 
of  Catholicism  in  the  northern  wilderness.  Meanwhile,  King  Eric 
plunged  into  all  manner  of  vice  and  atrocity.  His  old  tutor,  Denis 
Burgos,  offered  him  good  advice:  the  savage  plunged  his  dagger  into 
the  old  man's  heart.  Many  a  murder  was  on  his  conscience.  The 
ghost  of  his  old  friend  and  tutor  seemed  to  haunt  him  ;  then  he  seemed 
to  relent,  and  liberated  his  brother  John,  with  his  young  wife,  from 
prison.  But  Eric  was  half  mad  at  least;  his  magical  terrors  came  upon 
him  again,  and  he  resolved  to  cut  off  all  his  fancied  enemies  at  one 
fell  swoop.  He  would  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  a  maiden  of  low  con- 
dition, and,  at  the  marriage-feast,  he  would  suddenly  cut  off  all  his 
brothers  and  the  nobles.  His  Dalilah  betrayed  him  to  his  intended 
victims.  John  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nobles,  took  Eric  pri- 
soner, and  then  put  him  to  death  in  the  most  violent  manner.t  Thus  it 
was  that  John  of  Finland  became  King  John  III.  of  Sweden  in  1569. 

In  1574  the  Jesuit  Warsevicz  was  dispatched  by  the  pope  to  King 
John  III.     He  represented  himself  as  the  ambassador  of  Queen  Anne 
of  Poland  to  her  sister  Catharine,  King  John's  Catholic  partner : — this 
vyas  the  only  means  he  had  to  penetrate  to  the  Swedish  Court.     Warse- 
vicz was,  we  are  told,  one  of  those  Jesuits  whom  nobility  of  birth,  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  had  familiarised  with 
all  the  positions  of  humanity.     So  the  queen  hid  him  in  a  room  of  the 
palace  :  Warsevicz  awaited  the  propitious  hour :  she  sounded  at  last ; 
and  King  John  consented  to  see  the  Jesuit.J  The  Jesuit's  mission  had 
a  twofold  object.     He  had  to  treat  with  the  king  concerning  an  alliance 
with  King  Philip,  who  was  anxious  to  frighten  the  Netherlanders  from 
the  north  as  well  as  the  south ;  and,  secondly,  he  had  to  prepare  the 
kmg  for  a  relapse  or  return  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.§     According 
to  the  Jesuits,  the  king  had  fructified  his  former  imprisonment  by  study- 
ing the  "Fathers,"  and  thus  became  quite  learned  in  theology;  but 
they  say  the  result  was  only  "chaos  amidst  light:"  six  days  the  Jesuit 
labored  on  the  king;  but  no  sabbath  came  :— the  king's  anomalous 
Catholicism  was  nothing  more  than  Protestantism  befouled  by  the  pro- 
minent vices  of  Romanism— -an  incongruity  which  we  behold  with  re- 
gret amongst  those  who,  at  the  present  day,  are  the  fiercest  brawlers 

+  l^^^'u  ''■^  ^''^™"  ^"'^  ■^^®"''  I^'cheome),  1.  iv.  c.  xvi.;  Maimb.  ii.  245. 
T  Maimb.  ii.  245,  et  seq. ;  Hanke,  p.  150.    Maimbourg  merely  says  that  Eric  "  died 
ten  years  after;;'  hut  the  fiict  of  the  murder  is  elsewhere  attested,  as  given  by  Ranke. 
t  Cretineau,  u.  187,  188,  189.  |  Ibid.  189. 
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against  popery.     The  expedition  was  a  failure  •   WirsPvin,  ♦«  .   i 
and  departed,  after  a  month's  sojourn  in  S  vedmi     IhTr!   f       ""'''r' 
penetrated  into  that  country  so  osUZn;'a2tt^;!e!  '"'  '"""  "^" 

courl  „„ h  .he  iiitenlion  of  wailing  „„  ,|,e  n"oe^  ke  M 'I  o  "'r 
Scots'  Italia,,  Uizji„,  a„j  ,„  „„„,„^  with  herMaies.v',  ,?7,?  "  °' 
of  re-eslab  ishin?  Ilie  faith  in  S»»,l.„       a        "fJ^sly  s  aid,  the  means 

versitie,;  thai  having'  S  tl  ,fe'°k T  ^w^rerblhL'Tr'  ""f 
lege  at  Stockholm,  he  had  come  to  oirer\rservit,,„  ?■  '^  °"'' 
becanse  he  much   preferred  to  be  "oraew  L  "S  To  sl.T'""''' 

^LZ  re"e7b;'':eaH,"i'"^^h:m"\r;"  ^^i^^^>Z 
and  therefore  he  V^ell'^CZ  X^T^t  ^ediL'^h  T'^T" ' 
m  order  to  get  him  enmloyment  in  that  coNe.r  Th'  ."  '"'  '""«• 
admirably,  say«  the  Jesni!  ftll  Eourg  "hoi  I  hL  be«,\"'""r.'^"'' 
m  all   the  foregoins  tissue  of  lie,      Th„„       ■  ■  "   '"""'"""g 

Jesnit,  were  -.rpris'ed  at  Tearing  a  man  s^ak  Talif s'i  """"""I  '^ 
gantly,  and  ,,ad  not  Ike  least  iL  W,a  /i7»t  amnhZ  Zlat.f' 
ran,  since  he  wan  a  JVorweWan— »'«>,»,■»„»„■'  7  '^,,."  ■'-■''""• 

effeclnally  that  he  was  a  viTelever  man  whiew'."*'^,''?  '."■='' 
fail  to  recommend  him  particularlv  lo  be'l,^n        u      "i"^'.""''  '''''  '«" 

part  ™,/,  ejual  ,..TAcS",ft  ;'  L''/fXy„te''"  """' 
mendution.     Whereunon  Iip  o-^vp  h;r«  /i  r  .      '''^^'^  J-ecow- 

The  rector  of  the  colleo-e  and  nnp  nf  «k"{  •      ^  /-utheramsme. 

tected  the  Jesuit^s  ma^^^uv  e      he  oth.-i"'^'''"^'  of  Stockholm  de- 

r    \'""t^gt?)  saj-ing  tnat  it  was  on  v  lust  ce   n  him  in  An.  ■»/.   •         i 
to  justify  so  skilful  a  tnan,  whom  Ihosi   wo  sedi,  ",s  men  IvI,  ,  7  " 

.  any  moral  sentiment  t7shri„°k  Z^'^Z^^^;: ^.^S^  ^ 
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stance  of  diabol.cally.deceitful  means,  employed  to  promote  an  end 
tZTT^     ''yt>e  perpetrators?    John  III.  followed  np  his  LJ 
ogue  y.     He  published  at  the  same  time  a  new  Liturgy,  drawn  up  bv 

practices.  A  battle  of  pamphlets  ensued  between  the  exiled  rector 
and  incumbent,  arid  the  roguish  Jesuit,  respecting  the  new  Lituruv 
^vh.ch  the  former  denounced,  and  the  latter  defended,  although  "  t  w-^J 
not  altogether  Catholic."  as  his  brother  Jesuits  admit.  Thefeunou The 
king  advanced  boldly  with  Catholic  reforms,  according  to  the  Sesu's 
account,  and  even  sent  an  ambassador  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII..  to  t  eat 
for  "  the  reduction  of  Sweden  to  the  obedience  of  the  Church  on 7e? 
tarn  coruhHons-     Pontus  de  la  Gardie  was  the  ambassador  t 

1  appears  that  John's  main  object  was  to  induce  the  pope  to  prevail 
on  king  Ph.l.p  to  pay  some  large  arrears  of  revenue  due^o  his  wi?e 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  all  events,  that  was  the  pretext  o7  he' 
embassy,  accordmg  to  the  Jesuits.  The  conditions  for  Swedish  o  tl  o- 
doxy  were  four  in  number-the  nobles  were  to  retain  the  church  po- 
perty  which  they  had  seized;  but  the  king  would  give  them  a  /ood 
example  o  restitution  by  restoring,  from  the  royal  share  of  thelooty 
two  hundred  thousand  livres  of  revenue.  Secondly,  the  mS 
bishops  and  priests  were  to  retain  their  wives;  but  celibacy  was  to  be 

bo  "kinds"  f1  '".m"  T^  r^'"  ^''  ''''"'•  '^'*^'"">^'  coLZon  in 
«h  Ml  ^""'■^h'y'  ^he  divine  service  must  be  performed  in  Swe- 
(hsh.  No  decisive  answer  could  be  given  to  these  tefms  ;  but  the  JesTiU 
Possevm  was  dispatched  by  the  popi  to  complete  the  kinVs  convelTon 
Possev.n  took  with  him  two  companions,  an  Irish  jfsuit,  WuTiam 
Good,  and  a  Frenchman,  Father  Fournier.  by  way  of  attendants  f^r 
"this  skdful  man."  says  Maimbourg,  "wishing  to^have Tgood  Itex 

tlXZVAlY'l  '''  king  without  givin'g  umbrage  TL' sena- 
tors,   enteied  Stockholm  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Empress  Maria 

+  ^u""^J  "'''•  *^"  I'"'''*'^""-  "•  249;  Sacchin.  P.  iv.  J.  v 

and  was  made  prisoner  by  thS  Swedes  ,nH.  v  ™'^'  «[  Denmark,  turned  Calvinist, 
adventurer,  who  command  d  the  heretVs^nreT^^^^^^  the.r  general,  another  French 
recommended  him  to  Eric,  who  befriended  him  .r^^.  ''Z''",''^  '?  ^"  ^^""t^y'nan, 

in  him  that  he  appointed  h  m  assSnt  .n  T^h  ^  u  ^'  r"'^  P'"'=^'*  '"*=''  confidence 
him  lieutenant  of^he  kingdom  aSuin^'  Ms  h'm'Ih  "'.k"'; '"'  liberation,  he  made 
useful  to  him;  and  so  he  Sd  with  a  ven--  «     -^     '«  ^^^^         '^^  P'"'^  ^^'^ 

conspiracy  against  his  beneftctor  cut  allTe  Sua  ds"[n  n  "'"'  ''''.  '^'  '""^•^'"°^'  '"  '»'« 
to  surrender  at  discretion.    By  this  exDo     h!  ,  P.^^^'  ""*^  compelled  the  king 

and  thenceforward  became  histoLlTi^.h  ''''''  ^^^  ^"""^  graces  of  John  III.; 
the  right  hand  of  the  monarch  A  hltoJv  of  rr."nT  "J  ^"""^  ^""^«*  ^^  ^'^'"''^  ^^^ 
their  way  to  riches  and  renown  wouirbehtM„  f'^'^'^^'^'^^^'^oh^.e  thus  cut 
with  Bernadotte  in  the  same  k  ntrdom  l  rL^^^^  mterestrng,  even  if  it  ende.l  onlv 
dining  at  the  table  of  the^weS  GovernorTf  S '"«'  "'/.'",'  '"'  ^""^^ ""  ^'"'^''^  P"-«'  ^»« 
The  Swede  made  some  dispaSa  remar^"  ^^^"'^^  '"  "'"  '^^''''  ^"^''''• 

up,  gallantly  saying,  "A  pSy  nftion  Ynd-N  h  /  "i"'""  '  "'"  P"''''  '"""^  '""' 
come /ci«ff/of  Sweden  »  •iHwlUAoRn.' "'*'?.'''  ^''^^enants  are  worthy  to  be- 
ally  drowfed,  in  1584  He  had'^Ja"rfera  nT'  X^T^'l  ^'  ^^  ''"'^''  "''^^  ''''='^e"t- 
)eft  behind  him  two  sons  to  inherUhKp«.th  .^'.^.^S'''"  ""^  ^'"^  J»''»  "I-,  and 
Sweden.--'  "^"^  "'^  '"^^^^^  and  title3,  among  *•  the  great  lords  of 
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of  Austria.  Dressed  in  a  rich  and  appropriate  costume,  splendidly  em- 
broidered, a  sword  at  his  side,  "not  a  trace  of  the  Jesuit  remained  on 
his  person,"  says  the  Jesuit ;  "  but  to  redeem  beforehand  thene  transient 
honors,  he  had  made  the  greater  part  of  his  journey  on  foot.'"*  Such 
is  a  specimen  of  the  method  how  tiie  j'esuits  managed  their  vow  of  po- 
verty. Doubtless  they  played  the  same  tricks  with  that  of  chastity — in 
fact,  we  shall  find  the  subject "  signalised"  in  a  subsequent  decree  for  the 
Company.  According  to  Saccliinus,  Possevinus  completely  converted 
the  king,  heard  his  confession,  gave  him  absolution,  and  thus  tranquil- 
lised  his  conscience,  distracted  by  the  execution  or  murder  of  his  brother 
Eric.t  Possevinus  returned  to  the  pope  with  no  less  than  twelve  con- 
ditions, now  urged  by  the  king,  for  obedience  to  Rome :  if  he  was 
really  so  gloriously  converted,  he  would  scarcely  have  urged  condi- 
tions which  he  knew  would  not  be  granted  to  a  king  of  Sweden,  "after 
having  been  refused  to  other  princes  more  powerful  than  himself," 
observes  the  Jesuit  Maimbourg.J  The  conditions  were  almost  univer- 
sally rejected  by  the  cardinals;  but  Possevinus  was  ordered  to  return 
to  the  king  for  further  negotiation.  The  pope  resolved  to  send  the 
Jesuit  with  more  honors  than  ever.  By  a  breve  he  made  Possevin  his 
legate,  appointed  him  vicar-apostolic  of  Russia,  Moravia,  Lithuania, 
Hungary,  and  all  the  north;  his  power  was  unlimited ;  and  an  univer- 
sal jubilee  was  announced  for  the  success  of  his  mission. §  That  un- 
limited power  seems  to  declare  that  the  Jesuit  might  accept  the  king's 
conditions,  should  he  be  unable  to  make  Sweden  surrender  at  papal 
discretion.  Evidently  the  pope  thought  Sweden  was  in  his  grasp : 
else  why  make  the  Jesuit  a  bishop  of  all  the  north,  if,  in  spite  of  the 
stiff  conditions,  he  was  not  to  receive  the  submission  of  Sweden  to  the 
dominion  of  Rome  ?  Nay,  further,  Possevinus  had  induced  Philip  II. 
to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  Stockholm,  who  was  even  subservient  to 
the  Jesuit,  Philip  having  entrusted  Possevin  with  his  confidential  nego- 
tiation. In  fact,  it  was  a  determined  onslaught  on  Lutheran  Sweden : 
all  that  pomp,  and  splendor,  and  power,  and  prayer  might  effect,  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  success  of  the  scheme.  Possevin's  companion 
was  the  Jesuit  Ludovico — a  prince  Odescalchi ;  and  on  his  route  he 
had  an  interview  with  King  Albert  of  Bavaria;  and,  by  the  pope's 
order,  held  a  conference  with  the  Fuggers,  the  great  bankers  of  Ger- 
many, "whose  colossal  fortune  was  at  the  service  of  the  Church,"  as 
we  are  told  expressly.  At  Prague,  he  had  audience  from  the  Empe- 
ror Rodolph  II.  At  Vilna  he  conferred  with  the  King  of  Poland. 
What  a  glorious  and  important  embassy  for  the  Jesuit !  And  at  length 
when  he  got  a  sight  of  the  Baltic,  he  found  a  Swedish  frigate  awaiting 
his  lordship's  embarkation.  What  more  could  he  desire  to  "  consoli- 
date" the  scheme  so  admirably  planned?  Indeed,  the  Jesuit  was  so 
confident  of  victory  for  Rome,  that  he  would  boldly  enter  Stockholm  in 
the  dress  of  his  Order.||  The  Jesuit  always  throws  off  his  mask  as 
soon  as  he  finds  or  fancies  his  weakness  changed  into  strength. 


*  Cretineau,  ii.  195. 
t  Maimb.  ii.  255. 
II  Cretineau,  ii.  202. 


t  Sacchin.  lib.  vi. ;  Maiinb.  254. 
^  Cretineau,  ii.  201. 
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Stockholm  before  the  Jesi'    arved      ThP    Iv'^r* ''  «"•"«' ^««  «' 
able  account  of  his  embas"  v  nn,n      •  '^^'f  "''demurer  gave  an  unfavor- 

tion  of  church  pZerTyiYelvt  lT''^  '""?««"  J^^^'ved  a  large  por- 
dominion,  he  jo'lneS  th^oheX  .,'  hute'd  I^V'^  'T""  ''  ^'^'^ 
slrance  to  the  king  against  the  nmiecV  a  f  .  ^'""f  "^^ '"  ^  '■'•"°"- 
Numerous  letters  poured  nfromTfp  ^  ^.  """''  ''^°"  "'^^  menaced. 
The  king's  brotherSlen   b.^         Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 

vinus  on^is  route  '  Thev  % u.h.  "  "T  '""T''^^^  '"  ««'^«  P«««^- 
out  to  be  an  Irl  h^ishoD  o?Rn.?  ^'7''""?  ^''P^^^y' ^"' '>«  »"'-"«J 
enjoyed,  without  beingTwa  e  of  • '  tKe  TJ^  ^''^  .^"^«'^^'"'  "»>'' 
bishop,  and  continued^  h^  oumev  wi.br/  ."'  ''^-  '^''  P""'"  ^''^'^ 
was  his  surprise  to  find  .1  CT^      ^"    molestation.*     But  what 

tion!     HehTbrough1vtyte'Cs"S\rn^  '""T'  '''''^^^ 
the  King  of  Poland   the  uLZ  Jn  .     pope.  the   emperor, 

princes.^congratuTalgKbfjoh^^  many  other  Catholic 

didhefindwhenhenreseShimJfK  r      'f  '^"f^^^'-^^n-and   what 
in  the  garb  of  the  Jesuit  ^T^''^''''^''''/'^"  '^'"^'  ^'^''^'y  enveloped 

'  the  north.  anr^inr-wrnM  '^P'',  """'■''' ^'"=^'--'^P°«'"lic  of  al 
hope  whi^h  he  had"  onceTdof'fiiV" ''':.'  ^"'^^"'  ^"'^  ^^^'^"  '^e 
fortunately  begun^Von^fmh."!i^'P''^^••'^  ^^  h\d  so 
national  will  o1  Sweden  the  minT"'  ''fj^'''^'''^  ^or  ever,  was  the 
never  swerve  from  th.rd^tPrn.in  r  '"a  ^u'''''  "^  '^^  "^^'"^  ^""'^ 
as  her  iron,  wouTd  sl/d^^^^^^^^^  /f  barren  as  her  rocks,  as  hard 

And  yet  Sw;den  is  tolerant  noblv  t  ^'  ^'T^^'^'^'''"'  «^  ^^^^' 

which  have  been  from  time  to  timPn  '".'""'  °!  '^'  ^■""^^  ^^^  ^"«>^« 
of  thegreatpropaSr  On  heofh'rh  V  ^''  ^^  '^'  ^'"'^^^'''^^ 
credit  for  having  done  a  thev  conlH  f'n  ^  '  ""^.T''^'"'  the  Jesuits 
to  achieve  their°end  they  fa  led  t  M^/r  h"^  ^'^'  "°  '"^^"^  ""'"^^* 
a  blessing  for  Sweden  tLprnv?  •'^'"''  "'''  ""'  '^'^''''-  '^  was 

bark  of  Rome,  just  sailing  into  n  ."'M"',"" ^^''^^  ^"^  ^^^^"'P^^J  the 
indulgences.  co'nCion    ^al   the  ^  emrnts  of^lTT  ''  ''""^^'  P"-ts, 

Everard  Mercurian,  the  General  o?Tt         ^'^  f'^'."'  '■^"'^^^^• 
reign  of  eight  years      hLfZTl     i        ''r""''  ^'"^  ^"  ^^^O,  after  a 
his  general  e.^  The  ineS^^  '"^i  commotions  characterised 

election,  the  facility  of  exnlnn  1  .  S;^^^^'""^  "f  rank,  the  mode  of 
formed  in  the  S^y  desDerafp  f'T"^ '°  '^'  general,  gave  to  a  party 
that  the  Spanish  rmTesS'^ghftrd":;  at^H  T't'  ''''T' 
alone.     Nor  was  this  ttubulent  ^pf^t  VnfiTed  1^1:13^0^^^^^^^ 

Evesq' ,l7ria°„7ai V 'jr "^''"^"''  '"'''  '«  ^^^^^^'^^  ^^  '=^  '"-vaiee  fortune  de  ce  pauvre 
t  Maimb.  ii.  255—258. 
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Company.*     In  a  political  quarrel  hptwpcn  ♦»,«  a       •  u 

I  •  I       1  •      r   r"'l'"'  ^"^  lasneu  nim  without  modprsitinn      'rk«  „    u 

Amotions  for  the  spl^  of    ^ryea^T  tZ?    .  .'^'°'"  hi,  apostolical 
Jesuit,  should  no^urp  i  e  usTthU  are  b^   the  1;^^ 
events.     Mercurian   had  soon  r^siS  his  n.n.7      .    '  "'^  '°"""» 
Father  Palmio.     Perceiving  thntZ-  /""ctions  to  an  assistant, 

taxed  with  partiamv  he  iv«  p  f  PP°'"*'"'"' ^•'"'^  '^«' «•■  ^^^* 
and  thereby  rurXe^feeLrofFr  J,"  «««'U^"V/^'^"  ^anare  ; 
that  a  Jesuh-and  c^J  w3wa8  so  ft  .k  '"'"/^  ^''?  ''  ^^  ^'^'^''^'^ 
professed-could  possiblv  exhibh  th  ?"'''^  '"■  P«'''^^«ti"».  be.ng  a 
There  is  the  fact,  however  Ro  .'  ^T'^  ?''''°"«  "^  '''^'«  '"^n  ? 
andoutwarLxtravarnc^^^^^^^  l'^^^^  '"'''""-1  broils 

ant-nothing  could  Seek  h.r  ..^  7  '  ''^'  ^''  '''^^  '"  '"«  ^^^end- 
to  promotelr  "plendic  pertrs  0^^^^^  'T"^  7^^"  ""''^^ 

fivi  thousand  men,  one  hundrpdr;,!  .  ?^^  '^^^  numbered  more  than 
vinces.  NeveTb  foThad  her  ^e"  h^Ip.  '"''''  '"^  twenty-one  pro- 
exalted,  more  conspiruous  In  em^nr«.-  I  "'°'"'  ?  requisition,  more 
where  infringing  tl'::VT:in JnVmt  E   nTdT^r^e'sTf'rh^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rd^r^iyTrrz-deiLra^^^r^^^   ^F^  ^'^  '-^^^^^^^^^ 

were  doing-progress  ,^  some  dil,  n^^^  '  ^'^  ^"'''  ""'  ^^^^  'hey 
-still  proU  w'as  the'on^Thlng  :er!^r;:ntTa^^^^^^ 

only  would  he  imitate  him   hnt  hJ        ^      ,°^^'^  predecessor.     Not 

zeaffor  the  ctre'^^  o  tldoxyr^o'^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^  '"  ^'^ 

their  heretic  subjects  he  was  lavLhlv  hn  r r  ,  "^  T"''^'  ^'  ^'^•"  ^''h 
gave  the  King  of  France  frurhunldr.  ^^  ^"-w"  ^"^^'«=  ^^ 
that  blessed  object;  buU  he  raised  tJ!  J  T"^  ''"'^'  80.000/.)  for 
"  the   Church.'^'  which  was  nn   1      '"oney.by  a  tax  on  the  cities  of 

liberal  assistatette7^hdukeThT^.'^^  5^  ^-« 

with  a  slice  of  ecclesiastical   bpnpfi.l      I       ^^'  ^"'^hts  of  Malta, 

sistent  at  least,  and  much  lei  deplorS  "'"'  ""  """^'^    ">^  ^  -"' 

Wherever  there  was  a  Turk  to  ho  K^r„K    j    i 
hunted  down,  aid  from  Gregory  was  always  foMh'  ""'  ^''''^'  *°  ^' 
and  a  benediction.     England  and  her  F^rK.^T'"^  ^'^^  ^  ^''^«'- 
fancy:    deeply  was  his^etttt  t  t'hi'^irofthi:  trin\t 

*  Cretineau,  ii,  218. 

I  "  PaJniio  se  montra  sensible  h  ppMo  .nK=.-.  .•       j  +  Ibid.  222. 

5  -:'o-la  religione  ha  tolto In  S^StT^an;^  "•  224. 

II  Vile  de'  Pontef.  dal  Plat,  ed  Altri.  Ven.,  1703 
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island- throne.  Of  this  determination  the  pope  made  no  secret-  . 
general  comhmation  against  England  was  his  sS  Tsire  Vea? 
after  year  his  nuncios  negotiated  on  this  subject  with  Philip' II  and 
U.eGu,«es:  Gregory  plied  them  with  the  most  ardent  ze^d.  The 
French  league,  so  dangerous  to  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  owed  u 
ong.ntotho  connection  between  the  pope  and  the  Guise^  *  It  wal 
zeal  for  religion  run  mad.  wuioen.       u  was 

In  the  same  spirit,  Gregory  patronised  the  Jesuits  with  their  strict 
system  of  ecclesiastical  education.  To  the  liouses  of  the  profeised  he 
made  iberal  presents;  he  purchased  houses,  closed  ip  We «  and 
allotted  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  whole  cXge  the  form 
It  wears  to  this  day.  It  was  adapted  to  contain  twentylefLre  roZ 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty  cells  for  students.     This  was  called  tha 

purpose  of  embracing  the  whole  world  within  its  scope,  twenlv-five 
speeches  were  delivered,  in  as  many  different  languagesUs  u^ual  eacS 
immediately  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translatiolt  To  tes  i?v  uS 
gratitude  to  the  pope  for  all  his  benefactions,  the  Jesuits  placed  in  he 
arge  hall  of  the  college,  pictures  of  the  two-and^wentycoUeges  which 
the  pope  had  founded  in  various  parts  of  Christendom^  and  thev  a  so 
gS:ViII  ""T'  P-»-it,  with  the  following  insiriptti  ; '•  To 
J^regory  XI  I  Sovereign  PontifT,  Fbunder  of  this  College,  the  whole 
Company  of  Jesus,  defended  by  him  with  the  most  ample  n  ivdeVes 
and  .ncreased  by  mighty  benefits,  placed  this  monumen^fn  m^eZry  of 

stop  here.     They  were  never  equalled  in  devising  complimental  re. 
wards  for  those  who  befriended  them  ;  whatever  m%b7saTd  affairs 
them,  and  justly  too,  for  their  abuse  of  the  religious  sentiment  TmZ 
-their  wild  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  others-therdomineer. 
ing  spirit,  If  you  will-still,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  them  the  rTpec  - 

tJr  r'"f  f  ^'''"/  '^'""^'  '"^«"^^'y  'n^d^  an  adequate  return  to 
heir  benefactors-adequate,  because  always  exactly  ,he  thi^ff  to  be 
relished  by  their  patrons.  On  the  present  occasion,  by  wlv  of  dis 
paying  the  enlarged  dominion  of  the  Holy  See,  the  g^^aUiobby  of  lie 
zealous  Gregory,  they  induced  some  petty  kings  and  lords  of  J^apan  to 
send  ambassadors  to  the  pope!  The  royai  blood  of  Japan  o  its  re- 
presen  atiyes  did  the  Jesuits  fetch  in  a  journey  of  twenty  tho  sand 

an'^the  W  nTr  ''  '\'  'f^''  "^  ^^^  ^«'^h^"'      '^^^  kingVf  B  n" 
LoV       .T-    ^  '^''""''  ^^^  ^'"S  «^  ^"g»«o  and  the  king  of  OmuFa 
each  sent  his  representative,  a  youth  of  about  twenty  ylars  of  aae 

onhTst'^^u  tSeT  °'/'f  ':''  ''''  ''  theadvenf  o'fTese'kin'g" 
a^ndtdf riheStrS,  ^hS  ^h^Vr^oS^" VhT^'^^' 
du  ine   princes  of  the  Roman  court  vy  ng  with  each  othpr  to  hnnn,. 

esVetsTK^  ''''^^T'\r  '^^^^  ^^^'  ''  -"-'  P-vic^dy  paid  th" 
respects  to  King  Phdip  II.,  now  ruler  of  the  East  by  his  usurpation 

*  Raake,  ubi  ,upri,.  f  Ranke,  ubi  suprH.         t  Vite  de'  Pontef.  Greg.  XIII. 
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Of  Portugal,  and  the  kinff  had  received  them  with  even  more  maanifi 
ccnce  than  ihe  Pope  of  Rome,  whose  feet  they  came  to  Mss  in  aSa 
t.on  of  the  success  and  gratitude  of  the  omnipotent  Jesuits      It    eems 

be  nM        ^T  "^T'  ^";  '^''  ^'^'''     Overbed  at  the  gloriou    event 

he  old  pontiff  exclaimed;  "Nunc  dimittis    Lord,  now  lettest  Zu 

thy  servant  depart  in  peaoe,"-and  cjrectually  died  a  few  days  afte" 

k  ned  by  his  joy  at  papal  supremacy  fn  the  isles  of  the  leal  nuffbd 

?nl!l  ?  ^y  ^^^.  trumpet-blast  of  orthodoxy!      The  idea  was 

ndeed  a  comfort  amidst  the  wild  anarchy  then  raging  over  Italy  Ind 

n  Rome,  as  you   will  read  anon.     I  need  scarcely  state  tha'th'e 

Jesuits";'^;'?"  ^'^''''"^  l^^  "^"^^'^  ^«"^'''-  «  hoax  concocted   by  the 
Jesuits ;  bin,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  probable  that  it  was  a  veritable 

^oLivP^.      I       uf^  ^  ''"^'''  '*  '""^^  be  admitted  that  it  was  well 
expensive  for  the  mendicant  Company  of  Jesus.* 

the  pcpe  to  receive  thnmbassadoJswithlf,''-     ^^^T '^^^  Aquaviva  requested 

culousrequest-atarevems  rather  t'-^^^^  '^  '^'''^^'  ""''  "  "^'^  "^'- 

Spain,  as  even  the ^00^0^  ChaHevoi-   ?-  ^  >  ^'''^         ^^'  '"  ^"''"^^^  ^""^ 

have  been  useless  even  i.  made  sole  r-r  '■^'"vrrV  .'?"V'  ^^^'^  f'^'  "  ''^^""'d 
news  of  the  arrivaf  of  "he  eXssy  in  ft^^^v  he\°J  f  u  ^  '"''""  ^'''  ^^«°'ve :  at  the 
declared  that  it  was  incumbent  onXhoS'.f.hlr^  TT?P,'  '"  ^'^'^'» ''  ^^"« 

the  embasay  with  all  poSe  pomp  an^X  t  »  P  l^^o'^  r  ""'^  ^'''  '°/^^^'^« 
pany  of  light  cavalry  to  escort  th^  t!,h/<.»„!i  ^^•,'^°-.    ^'^^ory  sent  his  com- 

mounted,  with  the  gbtry  of  ?1  e  vicinUv  rmr'"  '  ""f^'f'  of  Roman  lords,  also 
all  the  w^y  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  whrh\hi?/  cava  cade  which  extended  almost 
the  deafenLg  acclamatioj^  ^,^70  ;*='mSftr  ^1^,1  ^^^  sound  of  trumpets,  and 
in  the  jolhficat  on  ;  and  with  their  <TPnpnl  Ani.o,,  .1  C'  I'  ^"^  Jesuits  joined 
ties  to  their  church,  wlJre  the  rfZ^™  tT  r  .^""  ^^'"^'  ^^''°'^^'^  ^^^  «""««'- 
splendor  of  .he  proce  sion  o  tS  Vat^an  a'm  ""tt'^''- •  "^"'^'^^  '^^''^  exceed  the 
retinue,  graced  the  pajjeant  with  their  aZ'.^t  ^""""F  ''"'bassadors,  with  their 

Jains  of  the  pope,  andSerTof  he  oatZ  ,lf '"'fr"'  the  cardinals,  the  chamber- 
ceded  the  Japanese,  who  ^ere  on  h!.fi  I'  ^P.^^':'''^^  ^^'^^^es,  immediately  pre- 
could  surpass^hfcosTliners  and  "  LXpnni'rn'"  '•"""  ""''°"'''  ^°^*"'"«-  ^otLg 
the  revenue  of  a  who  e  Jesuit-nr^vinoe   if^h!  ?.      "  '°''T^  =  '*  "^"^^  ^'^^^  swallowed 

wisely  resolved  to  mak'e  th^ JeS'-'^pV^r  th  'p"fpe7"  '  tn  f^^t' C^l"""^  -^'-'^P^" 
that  Va  egn  n  ,  the  Jesuit  leaHpr  ^r  .».o  r  "^  '^  "  ''''^''  Charlevoix  intimates 

r.a,n0celte,lip:J:S  J^  treVo'^h'oTS'thT^l^^frlrlo's^  ^cl  '""  'T  "'^ 
are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  prrducfon  of  th^  fnii  ^^'  ^^S)' consequently  wc 

iiuipage  magnifique.  «  They  wore  three  loni  tl  '^^'°"""g  magnificent  equipage- 
a  texture  that  all  three  did  STeL  as  t  .^h^n^  ''  T  °"  '^^  ''^^^''  ^"^  of  so  fine 
all  of  dazzling  white      TheT^  7nh^  ^  T  "'^ ''""'"  ^'^i's  the  Jesuit,  «  and 

beautifully^aLS  a^dseemL  toha^^^e'bePn'r'H  "j"^  «»-ers,' foliage,  and' birds, 
piece;  th^  figures  were  coToVed  after  n,^"""  embroidered,  though  each  was  all  of  a 
opened  in  front,  and  hnS  extremelv  wide  sul^'  """^  """«»'•»  'y  brilliant.  These  robes 
in  order  that  the  fore-arm  mSnnth  ^'^^^^s,  which  only  reached  the  elbows  ;  hut 
Va!egnanUafcaZ/thTm7otl^^^^^^^^^  the  custom  in  Japan,  Fa/ J 

which  generally  opens  solw fhatTntrof  Hp  I  u "'"  '''■\','  ^■^"  '''  ^'  '^e  collar, 
they  wore  a  kind  of  scarf  twllve   n.hl    1  ^^o'l'^ler  is  visible.     On  their  shoulders 

crossed  over  the  breasl  thrmvrbelSid  ^f  l""?,  Tn  '"'^'""^  ^''^'' ''«''  ^^i"'  '"ibbons, 
similar  to  the  robes  in  mtS  b  "fa  m„  h"fi  '^  '"''"  "  ^'"^^'-  '^'''^^^  '"^^'^^  ^^«^« 
extremely  fine  leather,  open  at  the  toe^  tTp  "'!:  '"'"'!.*'•  '^'^^^  '''■^'^  «"  boots  of 
temper,  and  the  hilts,'as  well  as  s  °  btr^  w  '"'"^i''"  ?'^  'r"^'  '^'^'^  "^ 'be  finest 
cious  stones,  and  many  figures  in  enam"'''Th:rrl"''r'^  ""''  ^'""^  P*'"'^'  °'''*'^  P^«- 
quite  clean,  except  at  top.  whe  1  de^ti^Jtohird  .tr'r  ""*=°'^"',*^'  '""^  ^''^^^^ 
li.e.r  countenances  were  equally  VoSS  tSd'J^^^^^  k  ^"''-  ,  ^'''"  '"'''"'■^^  «'' 

4     "yjureign  with  their  dress     but  people  remarked  that 
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GREGORY'S  SPOLIATIONS  OF  HIS  SUBJECTS.  37 

But  Gregory  had  been  as  lavish  in  his  benefactions  on  the  Jesuits 
The.r  German  colege  had  become  embarrassed  with  debt  and  pen"  rv 
from  the  failure  of  the  funds;  the  pope  granted  it  not  only  the  San 
Apohnare  palace  and  the  revenues  of  San  Stefano  on  Monte  Celio  bu" 
also  ten  thousand  scud,  (2000/.)  from  the  apostolic  treasury.     He  also 
founded  an  Enghsh  college  at  Rome,  and  found  means  to  ;ndow  the 
establishment.    He  aided  their  colleges  in  Vienna  and  Gratz  ou?  of  his 
prtvy  purse      There  was  probably  not  a  Jesuit  school  In  the  world 
tha   had  not  cause,  m  some  way  or  another,  to  applaud  his  liberamv  * 
And  what  was  h,s  motiv.  ?     Not  because  he  might  th  nkTat  L 
Jesuits  promoted  holiness-that  was  a  matter  he  cared  Iktle  about 
His  was  a  jovial  nature.     He  had  not  scrupled  to  have  a  natural  son 
before  he  became  a  priest,  and  though  he  led  a  regular  life  afterwards 
he  was  at  no  time  over-scrupulous,  and  to  a  certain  kind  of  saS^nv 
he  rather  manifested  dislike.t   Why,  then,  did  he  patronize  the  Jesuhs^ 
Becaiise  he  thought  them  the  ablest  restorers  of  cLholicism  and   he^e 

Z\tx.  ^""'  P^P'  '^  '^''  P^P^^^'"    ^"d  "s  prerogX^  .     A  1  the 

wealth  he  gave  them  was  therefore  so  much  money  deposited  on  i.  te 

rest.t     It  was  an  infatuation  of  course ;  but  think  of  the  thousand    o 

'  rdtou:''rdtS;^  '"   ^"^  '-^y^  'y  -pie  -Sit  t'o 

religious    lunds,  by  all  denominations,  year  after  year  to  no  nnrnn«o 

may^  accelerate  „uleh,mely  by  ,he  real 'dcermination    to   "  Si  "« 

open  pie  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  what  real  rood  he  did  for 
Humamtj- :  b„t  we  must  be  curious  to  know  how  he  eouhe  monev- 
evn  should  the  answer  prove  that  those  who  receiS   ,  wTre  1f,Z 

perty  of  others  tlfan-the  hun.ry^vVrdirrerc^uIfs'rf  Itl";™; 
against  the  poor  lamb  in  thp  fihlp      xi^  i  ■  i  ^'*Li!,et,  oi  complaint 

.T«"S«o/oVntb?lit?  £pired\tLrirV""°7,"'=^J  ^  ""'''''  haughtiness  and  a,',  ne 

P-  123.  I  must  i?nf4sK  t^Le  1  ttZk ?f  ;rr  "*''""^  '=""  •^«'--''- 
the  affair  was  a  hoax,  most  cleirl  v  mLl  Y  ?  ""^  •^'''""  ""^''^  ""'^  «"spect  that 
ard  as  stupid  PoieGrrory  wt  t  h  ,''^  """^  pr^cUsed  on  the  stupid  King  .-Miilip 
and  shallow-brained  moS  I  ""'"'  '""■""'="  ^'^^'  ^^"fe'ht  old  zealots,  Inatics"! 

*  Ranke,  ubi  suprlt. 
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most  flimsy  pretence  of  feudal  rights,  he  seized  and  appropriated  nu- 
merons  domains  belonging  to  the  barons  or  gentry  of  Romagna  and 
other  provinces,  and  congratulated  himself  at  having  by  such  lesal 
inn  n!m  ""*  "?  ^7.^^''^''?'^^  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  popedom  by 
th.t  v"f'  ^'^r^^^-^  ^^'  Churchmen  of  course  approved  o^f 
these  spohations-because  the  end  justified  the  means  always  in  those 
days  of  rabid  orthodoxy,  which  is  invariably  roguish.  Many  great 
families  were  thus  suddenly  ejected  from  properties  they  had  con 

tfreatenei'^nT  '^  '^t  "°'^  ''tf""^  "^^^  ^''^^^  saw  "IhemseZ 
threatened.     Daily  search  into  old  papers  was  made  in  Rome-and 

every  day   ;ew  claims  were  created  from  the  musty  nothings.     Ere 

ong  no  man  thought  himself  secure ;  and  many  resolved  to  defend 

their  possessions  with  the  sword,  rather  than  surrender  them  to  the 

saTdToT"'''  "V^t-P'P^^  'T^"^>'-     ^"«  °^  ^hese  feudatories  once 
said  to  the  pope,  to  his  very  face,  "  What  is  lost,  is  lost;  but  a  man 

?prf.f"    HT,'''''''^''"r ''^^"'^^^^^  stood  out  in   his  own  de" 
tence       He  did  not  stop  short  with  the  aristocracy.     His  injudicious 
or  rather  tyrannical  measures  inflicted  severe  losses  on  to  JiTas  well 
by  raising  the  tolls  of  Ancona,  he  ruined  the  trade  of  that      y  and    [ 
thT,  Tw  !:^7^«!-^d  from  the  blow.     Of  course  men  rose  up  agains 
this  multiplied  iniquity.     The  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment :  feuds 

armlV"'  T  '"  ''^'\  '^^^"  ^"^P^  '^^  «"^'^^«d  bandits  swe  1  JT„t 
armies,  and  overran  the  provinces.  Young  men  of  the  first  fam  Mes 
were  their  leaders.  Murder  and  rapinf  overspread  the  country 
Anarchy  re.gned  throughout  the  papal  dominions.^  The  confiscations 
of  course  ceased-but  they  had  done  their  work  already.  The  aged 
pope  was  forced  to  receive  the  bandit  leader  Piccolomini  at  Rome  fnd 
give  h.m  abso  ution  for  a  long  list  of  murders  which  he  re^dwUh 
shuddermg.  It  availed  little  or  nothing.  His  own  capital  was  ft,  11  of 
bandits  and  revolters.     And  then  the'pope,  welk  and  we  ry  of    fe 

merc;^"PzL  r-"^'"'  'T^'  '7*^°"  "'''  ^"^^'  «  ^^-d,  aL  h  ve' 
fhS       t  u  ^''"  anything  be  more  bitterly  ridiculous  ?   Never- 

theless  such  was  the  regenerator  of  Catholicism-and  such  was  the 
country  whence  the  Jesuits  were  sent  to  reform  and  convert  all  nations 
of  the  universe-Great  Britain  among  (he  rest,  whose  "  religious'' 
troubles  we  are  soon  to  contemplate.  religious 

Claudius  Aquaviva  was  elected  General  of  the  Jesuits  by  a  large 
majority.  H,s  age  was  only  thirty-seven.  When  the  facfwas  ?n' 
nounced  to  the  pope  by  the  fathers,  he  exclaimed,  "  Wha  1  y^u  have 
elected  to  govern  you  a  young  man  not  forty  years  of  age !""  CI  udius 
Aquaviva  was  the  son  of  the  duke  d'Atri.  Renouncing  the  wo  Id  he 
Court  of  Rome,  all  the  hopes  which  his  name  and  taleli tslnrpired  he 
had  given  himself  to  the  Company;  and  now  the  Company  gave  him 
herself  in  return-another  instance  of  Jesuit  gratitude.  ^  pfetf  vinu™ 
cience,  became   his  ambition.     A   deep,    indefatigable  ftudem  hard 

d  toTiavl  ran??r\"r  u']' I'  "P""  ^'«  ^^P^'^-  paSs     re 
said  to  have  rapidly  blighted   his  personal  graces:  his  black  hair  was 

♦  Ranke,  109—111. 


AQUA  VIVA,  THE  NEW  GENERAL. 
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fhnJ^V"T'''  *\?''Y=~'"^'''«"t  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  man 
whose  deeds  are  his  best  portrayers.* 

The  Fourth  Congregation  continued  its  sessions.     The  murmurs 

n?.l"^'"- "J^f  °/  ?'  '"^^^'^  '■^"'^^  '"^  *he  Company  found  a  mouth' 
piece  m  the  m.ds  tof  that  anstocratical  assemblage.  "  Many  there  are 
in  he  Company,'  said  that  benevolent  voice,  "who  have  lived  many 
virtuous  years,  and  complain  that  their  admission  to  the  •  State  of  the 
Company  —status  Soctetatis,  is  deferred  too  Ions.  They  fall  into 
many  temptations.  They  are  absorbed  in  overwhelming  sadnes  ,  and 
become  a  scandal  by  renouncing  our  holy  Imtitute."t  A  strong  case 
was  that,  and  as  strongly  put  to  the  voter—but  in  vain:  nihil  mno- 
ranc/«m--no  innovation  was  the  decree:  all  was  left  as  u^ua    toThe 

CirofZr'^^ri-  «^^'^^Sf "««•-•'  -^^o  was  advised  to  enfor  e  the 
thTih^l  C^onstitutions,  without  respect  of  persons,  remembering 
that  this  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  Company.! 

and  reZkTb''^'.F??p'''"^  '^'  t^''''^ '''  equally  charact^erisS 
and  remarkable:— that  Company  which  has  been  "  stirring"  all  the 
world,  IS  now  about  to  bo  "  stirred"  itself. 

Another  proposition  was  made.  It  was  a  sort  of  speculation— a 
p'Shir^f '""  '^  the  gratis-teachers.  Some  of  the  Te^^T.ro. 
want  nf  '  '  1  'T""'  °I  '^  ^'"^^  ^""^  '^^'  ^°»ld  accrue,  and  the 
7hTll  ^        T'T'  '"^  *^'  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 

tries  andTke  t  ^"'T  ?K^-^*  ''''''t  ''''''^'''  '»  '^'  ^^^'^'^^^^  coun- 
tries, and  take  them  under  their  care;  but  that  the  stipend  should  be 

given  oyer  to  the  procurator :  the  pupils  were  not  to  be  solicited  nor 

received  against  the  will  of  their  parents.     The  Congregatbrdid  no 

at  once  reject  the  proposition :  but  it  was  declared  much  preferaWe  for 

he  Company  to  be  free  from  such  burthens,  as  far  as  ;>oS^-and 

AnH  1     T  ^""""""^^  *<?  the  prudence  of  the  general,  as  usual.§ 

And  now  the  aristocracy  began  to  feel  their  power,  and  to  apprehend 

heir  peril.     They  decreed  that  every  Jesuit-Lwhether  lay-brTher  or 

miSr'-'"''."  i"^''""  '''""^  '^''  "^^^  should  return  to^  the  world 
m  gh  be  punished  as  an  apostate,  according  to  the  privileffes  and  aoos 
tohcal  letters  granted  to  the  Company  \\  P"viieges  ana  apos- 

nn!!r"?"  a'""*  ^•'■'^"'■^  ^"'- h^^  bequeathed  the  Jesuits  anc'  the 
popedom  to  Aquaviya  and  Sixtus  V.,  two  men  who  deserved  to  be 
contemporaneous.  The  very  antipodes  of  each  other  by  birthlfor 
S.xtus  was  the  son  of  a  swineherd-energetic  unity  of  purpose  samned 
both  as    eadmg  influences  of  the  age.^  Both  w^ere   by  C  naTu ' 

ZTeTXr'T  ''  ";''  ''  ^^^'^^^'  -^  maintain'that  "ovtei'n 
tC  from  thp  T  •?  '"'''  ^T  '"'"''^  qualifications  in  the  possessor, 
than  Irom  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  rank  or  station  Such 
characters  in  h  story  relieve  the  dull,  drowsy  monoumy  of  rulers  bv 

10  win  admiration  or  command  respect.  ^ 

England  and  Elizabeth  now  began  to  engage  the  special  attention  of 


*  Cretineau,  ii.  229. 
$  Ibid.  xiii. 


t  Cong.  iv.  ix. 
II  Dec.  liii. 


t  Ibid. 
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lies  .I,em,elve8,  as  in  "he  «lr„f  h2J  ^'  Tt  r"ri  ""=  ^'"'"'• 
aequieseed  in  .ho  change  JSrreifgSfo^l^sT'evt  7'"""^ 
mous  y  aek„owledged  Queen  Elizabf,ir  Uk  to  ;he  ,hle  If^pZ' 

Xrer„str„;irk*-sSiX^^^^^^^ 

ever;  and  also  the  nobility,  subS  andtSf;  '"^  P*"'^''^?^  .^^atso- 
and  all  others  who  have  in  anyS  W  nnl  h/  Tu'^'r  ^'"^^"™' 
solved  from  any  such  oath,  and  all  mrner  of  ^Inf  '  f  ^'  ^'^'■^'''  ^^^ 
giance,  and  obedience:  and  we  also  3o  bv  "  hn  i?^  °^,  1°'"'"'«"'  -"«- 
absolve  them,  and  do  deprive  tL  aid  El,v2T.°^  '^''^  P'^^""^^ 
to  the  kingdom,  and  all  oSJnhin^s  1^  ;:;'  j'  "i^^iVT'"''''  ''t 
and  charge  all  and  everv  onn    ,1.7  ^n  ,-^  ^"^  "^^  command 

.he  coast  „f  ,he  Nethedands,  a„d  hefo^a.ded  sarple".;  T  Sn""  °H 

token  that  he  "  bore  her  Tm  li    ''Jlone  of ^hn.:  ^""'"^,  ""^  ^^  ^ 
with  which  party.leaders  ji^tified  everv  atroer '"l"!""' ^.^'^ 
n,/.  .•..en.on-.e.«  ^  J.^WrelSfd  otL'^calts.?"^ 

*  Dodd,  ii.  4.  +  n  ti       • 

II  iiing.  vni.  o6,  e?  sty.  ^    -  V  Camd.  ib. 
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Meanwhde,  however,  the  great  body  of  the  English  Catholics  were 
by  no  means  uichned  for  a  "stir,"  according  to  some  authorities  — 
"  They  never  were  pressed  with,  nor  accepted  of,  the  pope's  Bull,  that 
pretended  to  dispense  with  them  from  tlieir  allegiance,"  says  the  Ca- 
tholic Church-historian.     "  They  were  entertained  by  the  queen  in  her 
army,    he  continues,  "  and  now  and  tlien  in  the  cabinet,  till  such  times 
as   the  misbehavior  of  some  parlicular  persons  drew  a  persecution 
upon  the  whole  body,  and  occasioned  those  penal  and  sanguinary  laws 
to  which  their  substance  and  lives  have  ever  since  been  exposed.    From' 
that  time,  by  a  strange  sort  of  logic,  a  Catholic  and  a  rebel  have  passed 
current  for  the  same  thing,  and  so  they  are  commonly  represented, 
both  in  private  conversation,  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  bar."*     But  there 
was  a  different  opinion  proclaimed  abroad  in  those  stirring  times      On 
the  person  of  the  Scottish  Jesuit  Creighton,t  when  apprehended  and 
imprisoned  in  1584,  was  found  a  paper  detailing  "Reasons  to  shews 
the  easines     of  invasion,  grounded  on  the  examples  of   history,  in- 
stancing particularly  the  case  of  Henry  VI.— "  how  a  few  and  weak 
nave  overcome  a  great  many"— and  appealing  actually  to  the  general 

*  Dodd,  iii.  5. 
dernbYc  zeaTa^ndlle°„t-  b,',;  w'^/f '^'"-  ''r.  ""'■  ^"^^^'  "  ^^'^^  P-^^^^^^  of  consi- 

the  16th  Sentembe^HSlH^'i'  apprehended  and  committed  to  that  prison  on 

[    kill  mc  i„  E.gl.„<l,  ir  „,i.  Je.„,'    dSfcnSZ'life  e,e„  i„  'r„t'"T.  '"?,''  "'"""■'•■l  •• 

i.imseifsS]r^T?;ese  be?nl  n^,?  o"'fh'"'K' w'''T'"°u'  ^''''°"*  "  ""^■'»'^'«'  a^Creighton 
rity,  discovered  ^w  cl^fn^"!  X  „le^i^o".'  ^^■'.^\"'"'='' P'li-  -^  singulardexte- 
England.''— /Id  an  1584  Hnr/J  ^  ^,'-  ^^P"n'"d,  and  the  Guises,  for  invading 
affair,  which,  hovveVerte  2"  '  ."""P'*:'"'  ?^  Camden's  bad  faith  in  recounting  thil 
talk  to  the  rolZ-:,'''ei:j^^^^^^^^^^  T^,  ^'^'  ""'''"^  ^'''""'^^ 

sfracciate  del  P.  Critton  noirhp  «i /.La  ■  ^  D'Ha/avola]  delle  mister^ose  lettere 
quegli  sparsi  minuzzo  i  d-,^  nL.  '"  '"?",?  '^'^"  f>"»ndesi,  e  gittate  in  mare  :  e 

-BeW  jnghil.  f  291  ''  "ledestm^,  con  magistero  musaico,  ricongiunti." 
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wish  and  expectation  of  the  Catholics  of  England :  "  as  for  the  con- 
treye  of  England,  it  is  easy  to  be  overcome  with  a  few  forces,  few  for- 
tresses or  strong  places  in  the  lande.     So  as  one  army  would  suffice 
to  end  that  warre,  the  people  friven  to  change  and  alteration,  chieffely 
when  they  get  some  beginninge  or  assurance."*     This  is  a  strong 
contradiction  to  Dodd's  testimony.     And  yet  Dodd  is  fully  confirmed 
by  Camden.      "The    most  part  of  the  moderate  papists,"  says  the 
queen's  historian,  "  secretly  misliked  this  Bull;  ...  and  foreseeing 
also  that  hereby  a  great  heap  of  mischiefs  hung  over  their  heads,  who 
before  had  private  exercise  of  their  religion  within  their  own  houses 
quietly  enough,  or  else  refused  not  to  go  to  the  service  of  God  received 
in  the  English  Church,  without  scruple  of  conscience.     And  from  that 
time,  many  of  them  continued  firm  in  their  obedience,  when  they  saw 
the  neighbor  princes  and  Catholic  countries  not  to  forbear  their  wonted 
commerce  with  the  queen,  and  that  the  Bull  was  slighted  as  a  vain 
crack  of  words  that  made  a  noise  only."t     The  following  pages  will 
throw  some  light  on  these  discrepancies,  and  will  show  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  "  people,"  or  rather  a  faction,  were  "  given  to  change 
and  alteration;"  and  how  the  effects  of  the  pope's  Bull  were  anything 
but  "  a  vain  crack  of  words"  to  the  poor,  honest  Catholics  of  England. 
It  wdl  follow  that  both  assertions  which  I  have  quoted  are  true ;  and 
It  will  be  curious  to  note  what  influence  can  effect  with  the  most  dis- 
cordant elements  of  individuals  and  nations,  provided  there  be  some 
point  or  two  whereon  its  grappling-irons  may  be  flung.     This  meta- 
phor does  not  adequately  express  the  workings  of  influence,  which 
are,  however,  admirably  figured  by  the  doings  of  the  little  busy  bee. 
If  you  are  a  florist,  never  hope  for  the  continuation  of  a  favorite  flower 
in  all  its  purity,  without  a  sprinkling  of  sulphur  to  protect  it  from  the 
bee.     In  a  range  of  five  miles  around  the  hive,  that  indefatigable  pro- 
pagandist, with  pollen  on  its  wings,  will  vitiate,  adulterate  every  flower 
that  It  fancies  as  well  as  yourself.     Sprinkle  your  flower  with  sulphur, 
and  then  hope  on.     We  have  now  to  see  how  Queen  Elizabeth  sprin- 
kled her  flowers,  to  protect  them  from  the  bees  of  Loyola. 

An  almost  total  disorganization  had  taken  place  in  the  ecclesiastical 
incumbency  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
Most  of  the  monks  had  fled  to  the  continent:  most  of  the  secular  clergy 
conformed  to  the  new  religion.  Those  who  remained  were  called 
"  the  old  priests,"  and  "  Queen  Mary's  priests."  Some  retired  to  the 
continent,  particularly  the  Netherlands,  where,  as  I  have  stated  they 
were  liberally  patronized  by  Philip  II.,  and  some  obtained  considera- 
ble preferment.  The  greater  number  remained  in  England ;  and  of 
these  some  obtained  sinecures,  in  which  conformity  was  generally  dis- 
pensed with:  others  remained  in  privacy,  unknown,  or  at  least  un- 
heeded. Those  who  actively  discharged  the  duties  of  their  profession 
were  supported  by  individuals  among  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry 
who  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith.     Ensconced  in  London  and  other 

I  J^S-P'"- Cotton  Jul.  f,  vi.  fol.  53  (Brit.  Mus.).    A  curious  document. 
T  Camd,  ubi  supra. 
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large  towns,  or  residing  with  their  patrons  in   the  country,  they  have 
gained  the  honor  of  having  "  preserved  the  remnant  of  the  Catholic 
religion  m  England."     Age,  infirmity,  and  death,  had  diminished  their 
numbers:  a  total  extmction  of  the  ancient  faith  was  expected  both  by 
its  friends  and  its  enemies.*     How  true,  but  incongruous,  is  this  state- 
ment at  all  times  repeated.     Why  must  priests  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  the  faith  of  a  nation,  if  that  faith  is  really  a  matter  of  con- 
viction ?     How  are  these  priests  themselves  preserved?     Does  this  not 
point  at  once  to  that  very  cankerworm  of  Christianity— the  inculcated 
dependence  of  man  on  guides  as  weak  as  himself,  and  from  their  par- 
tisan education  so  likely  to  have  so  many  selfish  motives  for  "  pre- 
serving" what  they  call  "  religion  ?"     Never  will  the  asking,  the  seek- 
ing, the  knocking,  so  consolingly  set  forth  by  the  Redeemer,  be  fully 
accomplished  until  man  be  enabled  to  stand  alone,  in  the  matter  and 
manner  of  his  faith  and  practice.     Too  long  has  proud  man  usurped 
the  place  of  God  in  the  human  heart  and  in  the  human  mind.     Too 
long  have  we  been  compelled  to  be  as  the  blind  led  by  the  blind— ever 
fallmg  into  the  pit  of  restless,  unmitigated  disappointment.     We  are 
told,  forsooth,  that  man  naturally  requires  human  guidance  in  these 
niatters  of  religion— we  are  told  so  in  spite  of  the  forementioned  divine 
charter  of  all  real  religion.     It  is  an  axiom  invented  by  sacerdotal  craft 
to  sanction  its  prerogatives.     On  the  contrary,  resistance,  the  spirit  of 
independence,  are  the  prime  impulses  in  all  God's  organised  creatures 
—and  in  man  immensely  more  than  in  any  other;  but,  as  in  the  former, 
brute  force  subdues  resistance,  so  in  the  latter,  brute  force  and  influence, 
or  the  appeal  to  certain  motives,  manage  to  fetter  that  resistance  and 
spirit  of  independence.      This  state  of  things  is  fast  disappearing. 
Man  IS  becoming  enlightened  on  the  score  of  dictatorial  religionism,  as 
m  all  the  other  checks  and  clogs  of  human  advancement.     The  time 
will  come  when  each  man  will  think  for  himself,  and  be  none  the  worse 
in  practice,  because  he  will  be  freed  from  the  source  of  numerous 
abuses  which  vitiate  the  heart,  deceived  by  a  specious  nomenclature 
craftily  invented.     Then  it  will  not  be  asked,  "  What  shall  we  believe, 
or  do,  to  be  saved?"— but  each  shall  find  his  God  in  proportion  to  his 
own  asking,  seeking,  and  knocking.     Systems  are  vanities.     They 
may  suit  their /ramers;  but  cannot  be  made  applicable  to  every  indi- 
vidual; and,  therefore,  are  too  finite  for  the  infinitude  of  man's  reli- 
gious sentiment,  which  God  alone  can  fit  and  fill  for  ever.     System- 
mongers  have  always  been  the  bane  of  humanity.     They  have  given 
their  paltry  names  to  a  class  of  ideas  the  very  product  of  their  own 
individual  organization.     By  influence  they  built  up  a  Party,  and  then 
burst  forth  all  the  evils  of  the  selfish  speculation.     Conside?the  words 
of  Him  who  made  and  taught  us.     What  system  did  He  frame  ?     None. 
J^ood  «c/eon— the  perfection  of  man's  nature  in  his  duty  to  himself, 
his  tellow-creatures,  and,  therefore,  to  God— these  constitute  the  splen- 
did sum  of  Christ's  doctrinal  example.     Ye  who  think,  who  meditate 
good  thoughts  for  man's  advancement,  beware  of  the  usual  vanity  of 

*  Butler,  i.  306,  et  seq. 
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calling.  Let  the  conclusion  of  all  your  God-insnired  argument  be 
n"  riin^lol "r  ~h'"  ^'l-P-f^-f  ^"  'he  facultfes  and  Tentinl  s 
nSiinlh?;  r  .  rirn^  '!S-  '"'"''  organization,  his  dependence  on 
no  h.ng  hut  God  fulfilhng  His  part  in  the  covenant  of  man's  creation- 
who  ,s  by  /7a/?/re  perfect  in  his  sphere  of  action,  through  his  feelings 
sni"  I  t  'l"'^  ^^'^'  ^''^'''  ^^*^"  ^«  his  Father  in  ifeaven."^  Whfn 
hi  i  of  /^'  '"'"''  "/  ^"lightenment,  man  will  dispense  with  the 
things  of  party-systems  for  the  "  preservation"  of  his  religion-"  total 
exunctionol  h.s  faith"  will  never  be  expected,  because  his  faith  will 
not  depend  upon  party-ascendancy,  party-views,  and  party-abuses. 

la  order  to  "preserve  the  remnant  of  the  Catholic  religion"  in  Eng- 
S7f  ,L  n?  '  1    '    ««^>-««  y  ^^o^^porls  with  that  of  "  a  great  majo- 

<  2ed  fht  nf  ^  ''  '"'''^''^  ^^  '^'^  ^"'"^  pen-William  Allen  con- 
ceived the  project  of  perpetuating  the  Catholic  ministry  in  England  by 
a  regular  succession  of  priests,  to  be  educated  in  colleges  on  the  Coi> 

ZaClt  '""''  T  *?  '\'  ^"S^'^h  '^'^-'*  Allefi  was  a  zel  "s 
macticP  nf ''"?  "^,«^'hodoxy :  he  did  not  approve  of  the  common 
fleir  attPnflin  "fr'"."^-  •"  ''^"'  '"^^"^  ^he  Catholics;  he  objected  to 
evL  n^n  ^^  the  divine  service  in  Protestant  churches,  to  ivoid  the 
verv  farC  r'  '-^^"^^"^y-  ^^^  English  Catholic  divines  were 
veiylai  irom  being  unanimous  on  the  question:  but  Allen  was  decided 
and  determined  to  take  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  mos  effectual 
means  of  consolidating  a  Catholic  party  in  England  m  re  .1 
would  be  disastrous  to  human  life,  to  human  welfL,  o  human  pro 

ftTa'sThe'r^s^^h"?  7^'  "^'",  'f  valuable-but  wh^t  maUerecltC 
amain    It    h.  ^.^^V^"^'  ^^^^^^eiove,  though  heaven  should  rush 

amam,  let  the  thing  be  done.  And  it  was  done  with  a  vengeance 
His  zeal  was  patronized:  funds  flowed  in:  a  college  arose  at  Douav 

man  sTk  iiMhe"':"--  ^".'^'^  clerical  revenues  aLold,  this  z^aS 
nan  sunk  ,n  the  stirring  scheme  of  stiff-necked  orthodoxy.     This  was 

rcclesias"tirs  %nn  L  ?'  became  the  resort  of  all  the  emigrant 
ecclesiastics.  Soon  he  sent  missionaries  into  England.  Their  favor- 
able  account  of  the  scheme,  and  "  the  fruits  of  ^  which  appeared  Tn 

Ten  tv  n  f  F  1  f  M^f^'^'r"  "''.^'  ^'^^"^^  hy  the  Catholic  nobility  and 
gently  o    England,"  by  the  university  of  Douay,  by  several  reliVious 

tirK'rr'  T^,  '^  '""^  •^""*^^'  -commending 'th^  infant  coll  go 
the  liberality  of    he  pope.     Gregory  XIII.  immediately  setUed  on  the 

Zi7  f  (^O^V^-and  subsequently  to  1500/.,  which  was  punctually 
paid-from  whatever  source  the  zealous  pontiff  derived  his  contribu- 
tions, always  generous  in  the  midst  of  his'  injustice.     The  e  prospe  - 

puLioTrX  coVr^  ^P"^^^"  Douay  demanded  Te^x. 

pulsion  of  the  collegians  :t  the  magistrates  yielded  to  the  cry,  and 

*  Butler,  i.  310, 
machinauuns  ofparties  in  those  dreadful  times.    See  Dodd'  tm  '^  °'  '^^ 
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ordered  Allen,  with   his  associates,  to  quit  for  a  time— not  without 
reluctance,   however,  and  with  a  strong  testimonial  in   favor  of  the 
exiles.     On  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Guise  related  to  the  Queen  of  Scots— the  errand 
and  self-seeking  nucleus  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France— Alien  and 
his  associates  repaired  to  Rheims  and  were  received  with  hospitality. 
This  event  chanced  in  1576.     During  ihe  four  following  years  Alleii 
sent  one  hundred  priests  into  England ;  and  during  the /ye  next  years 
he  expedited  a  greater  number  to  the  same  disastrous  vineyard  !     Forty 
in  one  month  laid  down  their  lives  in  their  cause.*     Another  establish- 
ment was  founded  at  Rome,  by  Gregory  XIII.     Thus  Douay,  Rheims, 
and  Rome,  maintained  the  seed  of  orthodoxy  which  was  to  germinate 
and  ripen  into  nonconformity  in  England.     Hence  these  schools  were 
called  Seminaries,  and  the  priests  there  prepared  were  named  Semi- 
nary-priests—names derived  from  a  Latin  word  for  seed.     This  vege- 
table metaphor  acquired  growth  subsequently— and  we  now  hear^'of 
"propagating"    the    faith— propagandism— and    propaganda ts— terms 
which  seem   to  have  been   invented  by  way  of  contrast  to  Roman 
celibacy. 

The  opinion  prevalent  in  England,  at  the  court  and  amongst  politi- 
cians  and  churchmen,  respecting  the  training  pursued  in  these  semina- 
ries, was  very  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  in  accordance  with  the  reality. 

VVhilst  among  other  things,  disputations  were  held  concerning  the 
ecclesiastical  and   temporal  power,  zeal  to  the  pope  their  founder, 
hatred  against  the  queen,  and  hope  of  restoring  the  Romish  reliaion  by 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  carried  some  of  them  so  far  that  they  really  per- 
suaded themselves,  and  so  maintained,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath 
by  divine  right  full  power  over  the  whole  world,  as  well  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  temporal  causes  ;  and  that  he,  according  to  that  absolute  power 
ni ay  excommunicate  kings,  and,  having  so  done,  dethrone  them,  and 
absolve  their  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance."     The  consequence 
in  England  was  that  "  many  withdrew  themselves  from  the  received 
service  of  God,  which  before  they  had  frequented  without  any  scruple 
Hanse,  Nelson,  and  Maine,  priests,  and  Sherwood,  peremptorily  taught 
the  queen  was  a  schismatic  and  an  heretic,  and  therefore  to  be  de- 
posed :  for  which  they  were  put  to  death.     Out  of  these  seminaries 
were  sent  forth  into  divers  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  at  first  a  h^v 
young  men,  and  afterwards   more,  according  as   they  grew  up,  who 
entered  over-hastily  into  holy  orders,  and  instructed  in  the  above- 
named  principles      They  pretended  only  to  administer  the  sacraments 
ot  the  Romish  religion,  and  to  preach  to  Papists  :  but  the  queen  and 
her  council  soon  found  that  they  were  sent  underhand  to  seduce  the 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  and  obedience  due  to  their  prince,  to 
oblige  them  by  reconciliation  to  perform  the  pope's  commands,  to  stir 
up  intestine  rebellions  under  the  Seal  of  Confession,  and  flatly  to  exe- 
war  mLhi"K     ''  f  ?'"«  Quintus  against  the  queen,  to  the  end  that 
way  might  be  made  for  the  pope  and  the  Spaniard,  who  had  of  late 

♦  Butler,  i.  306— 309;  Dodd,  ii.  156—170. 
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designed  the  conquest  of  England.     To  these  seminaries  were  sent 
daily  out  of  England  by  the  Papists,  in  contempt  and  despite  of  the 
laws,  great  numbers  of  boys  and  young  men  of  all  sorts,  and  admitted 
into  the  same,  making  a  vow  to  return  into  England  :  others  also  crept 
secretly  from  thence  into  the  land,  and  more  were  daily  expected  with 
the  Jesuits,  who  at  this  time  first  came  into  England.     Hereupon  there 
came  forth  a  proclamation  in  the  month  of  June  :   *That  whosoever 
had  any  children,  wards,  kinsmen,  or  other  relations  in  ijie  parts  beyond 
the  seas,  should  after  ten  days  give  in  their  names  to  the  ordinary,  and 
within  four  months  call  them  home  again,  and  when  they  were  re- 
turned, should  forthwith  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  said  ordinary. 
That  they  should  not  directly  or  indirectly  supply  such  as  refused  to 
return,  with  any  money.     That  no  man  should  entertain  in  his  house 
or  harbor  any  priests  sent  forth  of  the  aforesaid  seminaries,  or  Jesuits, 
or  cherish  and  relieve  them.     And  that  whosoever  did  to  the  contrary 
should  be  accounted  a  favorer  of  rebels  and  seditious  persons,  and  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.'  "* 

Events  had  rendered  the  English  government  vigilant,  if  not  severe; 
but  the  pope  and  the  Spaniard  scarcely  made  a  secret  of  their  aims 
against  England.     About  two  years  before  this  edict  was  issued,  the 
pope  had  sent  an  expedition  to  invade  Ireland.     It  was  a  joint-stock 
concern,  conducted  by  one  Stukely,  an  English  refugee  and  adventurer, 
formerly  patronized  by  the  queen,  but  subsequently  disappointed,  a 
nrian  without  honor  or  conscience.     Camden  calls  him  a  ruffian,  a 
riotous  spendthrift,  a  notable  vaporer— who  had  sold  his  services  at 
the  same  time  to  the  queen  and  to  the  pope,  alternately  abusing  the 
confidence  and  betraying  the  secrets  of  each,  adds  Lingard— what  a 
man  for  a  champion,  a  saviour  in  a  time  of  trouble  and  disaster!     But 
he  promised  to  be  useful  to  the  pope  notwithstanding:  with  three 
thousand  Italians  he  would  drive  the  English  out  of  Ireland,  and  fire 
the  fleet  of  England — the  apparent  preliminaries,  as  was  imagined,  to 
get  Ireland  as  a  kingdom  for  the  pope's  natural  son,  whom  the  holy 
father  had  made  Marquis  of  Vineola;  whilst  Philip  II.  thought  of  re- 
taliating on  Elizabeth  for  her  aid  to  his  Netherlanders,  by  aiding  her 
rebel  Irish.     It  is  curious  to  note  that  "in  the  meanwhile  amity  in 
words  was  maintained  on  both  sides."     "What  an  age  of  craft  and 

*  Camden,  Ad.  Ann.  1580.    «  If  the  Company  of  Jesus  could  not  put  her  foot  into 
England,"  says  Bartoli,  "  England  meanwhile  put  hers  into  the  Company;  many  of 
that  nation,  and  men  of  the  most  valuable  qualities,  entering  the  Company.    Lainez 
and  Borgia  had  conceded  the  favor  to  so  many,  that  Mercurian,  their  successor,  seeine 
their  niultitude  daily  increasing,  exclaimed:  '  Now  it  seems  God's  will  that  the  Com- 
pany should  march  to  battle  against  the  heresy  of  England,  since  he  sends  to  her  such 
a  numerous  and  valiant  host  from  England.'     In  a  single  year,  1578,  Flanders  alone 
gave  the  Company  twelve  select  Englishmen,  and  they  were  multiplied  from  year  to 
year.    Their  good  qualities  made  them  a  part  of  the  most  worthy  and  estimable  of  the 
Company.     They  were  all  exiles,  and  scattered  over  Ireland,  Flanders,  France,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Spain  and  Italy.     Many  of  them  became  eminent 
tor  piety  and  in  letters,  and  were  chosen  to  sit  in  the  general  congregations.    Others 
went  as  missioners  to  the  East,  and  to  the  West,  and  to  the  camp  of  War  in  Hungary 
fight!  ,g  against  the  Turks;  and  lastly,  some  devoted  themselves  to  attend  thepest- 
strickcn.  and  perished  in  the  heroic  ministry."— Bar/o//,  f.  72. 
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mnchination;  and  yet,  by  the  numberless  spies  fed  and  maintained  by 
all  parties,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  nothing  was  done  without   being 
made  known  respectively:  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  followed  as  a 
certain  result  from  this  trade  in  rumor  and  espionage,  that  discordant 
intelligence  mystified  all  deliberations — except  those  with  Elizabeth  in 
the  midst,  and  her  cool-hoaded  wily  politicians  around  her; — from  a 
frightful,  heterogeneous,  chaotic  jumble  of  vain  rumors,  the  English 
cabinet  crca/erf  security  for  the  realm,  and  discomfiture  for  its  voracious 
enemies.     The  pope  made  Stukely  his  chamberlain,  Marquis  of  Lein- 
ster,  and  advanced  40,000  scudi  (8000/.).  600  men,  3000  stand  of 
arms,  and  a  ship  of  war,  for  the  expedition.     Stukely  put  to  sea,  and 
reached  the  Tagus,  where  he  found  King  Sebastian  just  ready  to  start  in 
his  disastrous  enterprise  against  Africa.    Sebastian  "  with  youthly  heat 
and  ambition"  had  long  before  promised  the  pope  his  assistance  against 
all  Turks  and   heretics,  and  was   to  lead  off  the  expedition  against 
England :  in  the  meantime  he  persuaded  Stukely  to  go  with  him  first 
and  finish  off  the  Turks  before  he  belabored  the  heretics.     Stukely, 
the  "  subtile  old  fox,"  was  entrapped,  went,  and  perished  with  the 
kmg  and  kingdom  of  Portugal,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Alcazar- 
quivir— finishing  •'  the  interlude  of  a  loose  life  with  an  honest  catas- 
trophe or  conclusion."     It  was  altogether  a   providential    affair   for 
England,  or  rather  for  the  poor  Catholics,  ever  the  scape-goats.     Be- 
sides the  destruction  of  Stukely,  the  fall  of  Sebastian  diverted  Philip's 
attention  from  England  to  the  usurpation  of  Portugal— which  for  the 
nonce  he  preferred,  in  spite  of  the  importunities  of  the  Catholic  fugi- 
tives  recommending  England  to  his  majesty's  zealous  attention.    Thus 
a    seemed  at  an  end.     Of  course,  the  English  spies  had  duly  notified 
all  the  foreign  proceedings :  a  fleet  was  waiting  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
to  give  Stukely  a  warm  reception  :  it  was  now  recalled,  and  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  the  lord-deputy,  bade  Ireland  farewell  with  a  verse  out  of  the 
Psalms  saying,  "When  Israel  departed  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  house 
ot  Jacob  from  amongst  a  barbarous  people."    Meanwhile,  Fitzmaurice, 
;'an  Irish  refugee,  likewise,  with  the  aid  of  papal  funds,"  who  had 
joined  Stukely,  continued  the  voyage,  with  a  few  Irish  and  English 
exiles,  and  Spanish  soldiers,  and  the  famous  Dr.  Sanders  on  board  as 
papal  legate,  provided  with  a  bull  constituting  the  invasion  a  regular 
crusade  with  all  its  "  privileges."     A  descent  was  effected  near  Kerry  • 
but  the  people  were  sick  of  "stirs"  which  had  hitherto  only  drenched 
them  with  disaster;  and  they  held  off  until  the  Earl  of  Desmond  took 
arms  against  the  queen.     Then  the  whole  island  was  in  commotion. 
How  fared  the  issue  ?     Reverse  after  reverse— like  the  sledge-hammer's 
tempest  on  the  glowing  metal— befell  the  insurgents.     Fitzmaurice  him- 
selt  was  cut  off  in  a  private  quarrel  with  one  of  his  kinsmen.    Desmond 
Slunk  off,  to  perish  miserably  soon  after:  the  pope's  funds  fell  short: 
the  prom isetl  aids  were  not  forthcoming:  the  English  punished   the 
invaders  and  insurgents  with  horrible  cruelty.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had 
a  large  share  m  this  transaction.     Men  and  women  were  driven  into 
barns,  and  there  burnt  to  death:  children  were  strangled:  all  Munster 
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a  par-both  of    hem  horrible  abominations,  whifh  there  Hhould  bo  no 
Heaven,  no  (Jod  to  behold.     Hut  the  ruthless  hope  of  zeal     a  k  not 

W^s    hVeTrorTIl  '"'^T/'*^l.''-  -y  ^'  i'"«'-ted  zeal  in  the^^!!: 
Was  the  clamor  ol  the  self-seekinjr  manv— was  the  resolve  of  the  cool 

mralt .  uioM  '    "'^^  ,«P'"";^'.*^'^«7«7."  to  eventuate  political  "change 
•'",    '^";;'^t.()n.        I  he  notorious  Father  Parsons,  or  Persons,  and  the 
ardent  Campion  were  despatched  to  found  the  English  p rovin;e  o   t  e 
Company  ol  Jesus,  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  late  invasion 
Not  w.thout  rejoicings  they  departed;  and  Campion  was  co  gratSci 

in.ren  di?v"^Tb7r  .'""'  '"  '"'^'T  '^  ^'«  '^^'^•"""^'  enthusiast 
10  uampion,  in  a  vinible  form  on  an  old  mulberry-tree  in  the  warden  of 
henov,t.ate,andshowinghim  a  purple  rag-,m;Lno  iTntop^f^pureo^ 
whi  h  h^'^f '  '"  ^"T  ^''^«'-t'J"^  «f  his  blo'od  in  the  gloSs  death 
which  he  subsequently  sulTered.t  If  Campion  originated  this  storv 
pur  sympathy  with  the  man  and  his  fate  mi^t  be  laSy  dimi^isted  .' 
It  were  better  to  transfer  it  to  the  account  of  Jesuit-in^entionT  so  dis' 
graceful  to  the  best  members  of  the  Company.  '"^^"*'°"«'  ««  d'^' 

Not  without  being  perfectly  aware  beforehand  of  what  was  to  follow 

01  Mercuuan  before  given,  it  is  evident  that  they  thought  the  time  was 
now  come  for  a  demonstration.     Besides,  we  have  also  seen  th^t  they 
had  often  tried  to  gain  admission  into  England.     And  yet  thev  aS 
that  "It  wa3  easy  to  foresee  that  whether  fcw  or  many  of  ouT  Com 
pany  were  in  England,  great  commotions  must  nece  "airily  ari  e  boTh 
among  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.     This  was  so  tre, That  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  two  first-as  we  shall  presently  see-there  were 
more  disputes  on  that  score  than  on  any  ither.  as   well  all  the 
Catholics  as  among  their  adversaries;  and  this  is  precisely  wha   Par 
sons  wrote  to  us  at  the  time:  '  It  is  expected'-these  are  his  wo'd/^^ 
that  the  persecution  o    the  Catholics  will  be  redoubled,  and  that  new 
and  r  ••^^^"S">nary  edicts  will  be  issued  against  the  mis  ionary  pries  s 
and  the  Catholics  m  general,  as  the  government  of  that  kingdom"^      in 
the  hands  of  Protestants;  and  this  we  shall  see  fulfilled  soon  a7te    the 
two  first  of  onr  Company  shall  have  set  foot  in  England.'  "t     Thev 
went  notwithstanding,  and  their  historian  pretends  that  their  Generd 
Mercurian  consented  with  reluctance  to  the  mission-thonah  the  "a'e 
wnter  quotes  the  general's  exclamation  prophetic  of  that  mission      At 
all  events,  the  Jesuits  might  have  endeavored  not  to  fulfil  Their  "  ap- 

^^*^t.r.6.propr.  amis.;  Ling.  viii.  129,  .^  s.,.  j  Ranke,  151,  ./ s.,. ;  Crawf.  i.  300, 
by  way  of  elucidSu^n""  M^jSL^^'tUroTfie^^iel^'^^^'^  ''""^  °^''«'  «— 
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prehensions,"  instead  of  aggravating  their  debts  to  humanity   bv  nro 
.lunng  them  to  the  very  letter,  in  every  particular.  ^'    ^  ^'"^ 

people,"  says  Parsons',,  imself^-'and  o^lL^Zsr  s^anuf    o'S 
ilcsreo  amoni[  llieir  neighbors  whilo  llicv  lived  •  ,n.l  h  . T, 
co„ciled  .„  .!,„  ch„r,.h  ly  Mr.  Uryanrfhe  ^t,'.;"    '."d'    "LTli:  "" 
grave  and  virtuous  matron,  livinir  divers  vearH    ,,.,1  ,i,  '""  "*"^'  ^ 

of  her  country  for  her  consciencl' 't  Su^rXit  IfS  H./  '''  "  T 
man  whether  honor  or  dishonor  attended  his  brtr^t?  Li  '".  t* 
natural  sons  of  popes  and  kings  were  exaheS  t  ;  igVesTra^k  l"  1' 
other  recommendation;  but  in   the  desnerniP  }.... J,«      i  •  u    n  ^  "° 

to  the  Queen's  Edict,  he  lavishes  the  ZlnJ  u'"  ^"  «^'"Po»8e 

came  Masler  of  Arls.  a  Fellowof  ilTrll  ,""    ^  "l"?'"--""'  •>«• 

in  llie  Univer>iiv      H.  11.     ,       ''"""ge.  and  a  celebrated  Tutor 

llishero^e'The  o^t^'^'f  :;;  J;t,r"oT  the"'"^  I  but  on  two  occa- 
alluding  to  this  transaction,' heSS  hi  t n'X  L^^frtS',  '" 

;rhS  frtii'iLuidTs:'  -  crime i-Vetr;  ^^:l;!z 

i^iquitou.  oaHilrmyl-pt't  rgh"^  to^^  ^tTrnT'-^'r'  T' 
.   ammo  detestarer.     SpL'n;e,  O  ZromT^^^ 

ernt^^^^f^ris^riS^;.  to'^clT  "  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
did  not  conceal;,,  .whiirclir^ ttt  r'unr;j;':.\|;: 

:    it  i^  ZZuyTonZcV/AlZr''  '"''  '"""^^  °"«"  -'■«-  ^~  '>y  Catholics, 

andJadTprntof  cTt'2r7„aS^  of  , he  great  FoIJy 

''But8eve[^»IRomthprC8anWh.t'^  themselves  Secular  Priests,"  1602  J^ 

tomy  of  Popish  Tirarfnl  )  and  Dr    Th '         T°"«  ^^^  '^"^  ^'-  Thomas  Bell,  (Ana- 
Do.J,fall,)  a'ssert  tha'Z'Vas'ba^el^b^^^^^^^  of  F   Parsons,  in  jL.iVs 

setshire;  that  his  supposed  father  wLThlnrkZ?. '^l^"'''«.^'!i' ^'°'*«'"«3'>  •"  Sorneiv 
of  Stokersey;  b;  meTns  whereof  hr^s  Sronvmo;  t^'^^^^  father  the  pa^uh  priest 
sometimes  Rob.  Cowback  '  And  i!7p„°'"°"y™°"8»  sometimes  called  Rob.  Parsons, 
about  his  name  or  pare„Uge?fJrle„am'e?/pV ''''''''"  "S^''^  is  not  agreed  eiZ 
himself  they  will  have  it  to^be  gTven  him  u„on  .ZTa'  i*""  ^"'°"''  "'  ^^  ^"'««  *' 
name  of  his  supposed  father  wasTowback   orCuirbork'.    "n'  f^^son,  while  the  true 

beth  and  her  parenUge  .  h^actla  ly  ntiXT^h  T  »  ""^''^  ^'  '^^'■""'^  «"««"  Eli^f. 
!'  Si  tamen  ilia  Henric!  Octavi  Sia  fu^e   t  S^od%  S.  "f  "7  ^"^-  ""^  ""'''«'  '"^'^er ! 

super  omnia  diligere  et  hnnor^m  .„  u      '  "OBdum  emm  noveram,  quid  esset  te 

II  Moras.  Hi.ffroV    w"  H?      T  'f.^'r^  ""'"'^'"^  mundanis.»-.4pVd  0//Sr 
ferebat."  '      «*'• '"  "'  •"  ^-       ^bm  catholicis  sentire  baud  obscurfe  prs  se 
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time,  and  knew  Parsons,  declares  U.at  •'  he  openly  professed  the  Pro- 
testant  religion,  until  he  was,  for  his  loose  earriage,  expelled  with  dis- 
^     grace,  and  went  over  to  the  Papists."*     Archbishop  xibbott,  also  con- 
temporaneous  with  Parsons  at  Baliol,  and  styled  an  "unexceptionable 
witness,    by  Gee,  an  enemy  of  Parsons,  coincides  with  Camden,  not 
however,  vyithout  evidencing,  at  the  same   time,  that  there   was  an' 
animus  against  the  redoubtable  Parsons,  who  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ways  similar  to  himself,  either  as  Protestant  or  "  Papist."    The  Arch- 
bishop says  :  "  Bagshaw,  being  a  smart  young   man,  and  one  who 
thought  his  penny  good  silver,  after  he  had  his  grace  to  be  bachelor  of 
arts,  was  with  some  despite  swindged  by  Parsons,  being  dean  of  the 
college.     Hoc  manet  alia  mente  repostmn;  and  Bagshaw  afterward 
coming  to  be  fellow,  was  most  hot  in  persecution  against  Parsons.     It 
was  the  more  forwarded  by  Dr.  Squire's  displeasure,  who   was  then 
master  of  Baliol  College,  and  thought  himself  to  have  been  much  bitten 
by  vile  huels,  the  author  whereof  he  conceived  Parsons  to  be;  who 
m  truth,  was  a  man  at  that  time  wonderfully  given  to  scoffing,  and  that 
with  bitterness,  which  also  was  the  cause  that  none  of  the  Company 
loved  him.     Now,  Dr.  Squire  and   B^r "  xw  being  desirous  of  some 
occasion  to  trim  him,  this   fell  out."     ..ereupon  the  Archbishop  in- 
forms us  that  Parsons,  as  Bursar,  falsified  the  reckonings  much  to  the 
damage  of  the  college,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his  col- 
league, who  happened  to  be  "  a  very  simple  fellow."    Other  disgraceful 
swindling  IS  mentioned  to  the  round  sum  total  of  one  hundred  marks, 
abou    70/.      rhen  they  found  out  that  he   was  illegitimate,  and  the 
Archbishop  declares  "  that  Parsons  was  not  of  the  best  fame  concern- 
ing incontinency ;"  but  this  is  only  on  "  hearsay."     His  enemies  now 
rose  up  en  masse,  resolved  to  expel  him;  but,  at  his  earnest  request, 
they  permuted  him  to  "resign,"  which  he  did  accordingly,  after  hav- 
ing endured  considerable  humiliation  from  the  now  triumphant  Squire 
and  Bagshaw,  whose  conduct  exhibits  all  the  spitefulness  which  aro- 
velling  natures  call  revenge.t     As  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
Archbishop  s  veracity,  so  are  we  justified  in  condemning  the  proceed- 
ings as  the  petty  machinations  of  a  party  whose  object  was  revenue 
rather  than  justice.     This  Bagshaw,  however,  turned  "papist"  not 
long  after,  became  a  secular  priest,  and  figured  in  the  "stirs"  amongst 
his  own  party  at  the  time  when  they  forgot  even  Protestant  persecu- 
tion to  fight  their  petty  battles  of  jealous  prerogative.     Doubtless  Par- 
sons was     a  violent,  fierce-natured  man,  and  of  a  rough  behavior-" 
but  there  was  nothing  in  this  treatment  at  Oxford  either  to  quiet  the 
former  or  to  mollify  the  latter.     The  whole  tenor  of  a  man's  life  is 
often  decided  by  the  pang  of  humiliation  shot  through  the  heart  in  the 
moment  of  its  pride.     Bartoli  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  this 
lact  when  he  wrote  commenting  on  this  transaction :  "  But  the  syna- 
gogue of  his  victors,"  says  the   bristling:  Jesuit,  "  who,  at  having  ex- 
pelled him  with  shame,  indulged  their  stupid  merriment,  will  in  a  iev, 

*  Ad.  Ann.  1580.  m 

t  See  Bayje,  vM  suprd,  for  the  archbishop's  letter  to  Dr.  Hussye.     Parsons  [B.] . 
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for  the  faith  than  the  few  he'^achiS  amd;g;t\".'  ^  plls? wEilht^ 
envied  hmi  so  much;  and  as  lonff  as  he  lives  vp»   o« T,1         u-  ^ 

shall  live  in  his  books,  heresy  wIl^be'^r^e'^oTemtb  f  R^bt^ar 
.       sons   without  any  other  consolation  for  its  grief  thaHvan  biting  al 
a.r,  badly  stnvmg  to  write  and  to  talk  him'  down,  which  s  the  onlv 
avading  effort  of  desperate  rancor  "*  °"'^ 

.0  addre««  Queen  Eiizabe.l,  n.  VV„„cls,„a'  „°,"  iZ^l  '^/rSZlTot 
U,e  College,  and  such  was  llie  opinion  thai  Cecil    afler«r,rin   I 
BnrgWey    conce,ve<l  of  his  wit,  emtlition,  and  sood  taste  ^",1^,- 
nounced  htm  to  be  one  of  the  Diamomh  n!  p„„i  „j  *   u  .  '  °' 

that  Catholic  source  of  all  conversions.  Campion  read  the  "  P^  Hp  !'" 
was  "converted, 'and  yet  suffered  himself  to^  be  Cevatdulr^^^ 
dm  of  unportumty"  to  receive  the  Protestant  order  of  deacon      Thi^ 

uiogiiiac  ui  d  servant  to  avoid  martvrdom       In  \r^t\    k„  l    i 

.»r«-a„d  heeon.i„g  :^X:^:iX:zrz  ^::t^]^ 

ac<,.i,ii  .Jl.  Kede  Catlolio'  cite  Jon  auX'..,    '"^  l"»|-««»iono  d,  ,i,.,',  „  „„„  .?„, 

liavril  I'ere.i,  ondc  neordiirei  ,1    nnhJiL  d  '"  ''  ""»  'P'"'"  "e' .uoi  libn 

d.lorc,  Che  d.„,,  ,.,,„S'/.ll^,tL«rTir""  *''"'"""'»■'""••'  •"» 
*  .;ej^..,„  .  .,,e  i,  r„o,  di.p,„,o  ..  ^,|:  .tj,,^^^^^^^^^ 


\  Ibid.  64. 


^  Ibid.  64. 
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lustily  that  the  people  in  the  streets,  thinking  there  was  a  conflagration, 
rushed  in  with  their  buckets  and  water.*  The  career  of  the  ejected 
Parsons  was  by  no  means  so  determinate.  From  England  he  went  to 
Calais,  thence  to  Antwerp,  and  Louvain,  where  he  met  Father  William 
Good,  his  countryman,  and  under  whom  he  went  through  the 
"  Spiritual  Exercises."  Padua  was  his  next  refuge.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  likewise  civil  law:  but  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  fulfilling  the  advice  of  his  exercitant.  Father 
Good,  he  abandoned  his  studies,  went  to  the  English  College  at  Rome, 
and  gave  himself  to  the  Company  in  1575 — one  year  after  they 
"  trimmed'l  him  so  disgracefully  at  Oxford.  In  1578  he  was  ordained 
priest,t — his  two  years  of  probation  and  his  four  years  of  theology 
being  epitomised  into  less  than  three,  by  "  dispensation,"  for  the  quality 
of  his  metal,  or  by  the  desire  to  "  fix"  him — which,  however,  was  not 
necessary,  for  Robert  Parsons  was  now  in  his  element.  The  expedi- 
tion to  England  left  Rome  iu  1580.  The  pope  gave  the  Jesuits  his 
benediction,  and  their  general,  Mercurian,  enjoined  them  not  to  meddle 
in  the  least  with  any  "  political  interests  in  the  afl^airs  of  England — 
now  continually  agitated  by  the  suspicions  of  the  government,  the 
dread  of  innovation,  the  tumults  of  Ireland,  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  miserable  oppression  of  the  Catholics,  be- 
sides the  suspicion  of  danger  from  without."  The  Jesuits  were 
neither  to  speak  nor  listen  to  any  one  on  the  subject  of  politics :  they 
were  strictly  to  observe  the  prohibition,  and  Campion  and  Parsons 
were  to  make  that  protestation  on  oath  to  the  ministers  and  magistrates 
of  England,  as  soon  as  they  should  set  foot  in  the  country  .J  On  ap- 
plication from  Parsons  and  Campion  the  pope  granted  that  the  Bull  of 
deposition  against  Elizabeth  should  be  understood  in  this  manner : — 
that  it  should  always  bind  the  queen  and  heretics :  and  should  by  no 
means  bind  Catholics,  as  matters  then  stood — but  hereafter  bind  them, 
when  some  public  execution  of  the  Bull  might  be  had  or  made — 
which  points  at  once  to  the  hopes  of  the  party,  and  their  determina- 
tion: in  the  event  of  invasion  the  Catholics  would  be  bound  to  stand 
against  the  queen — and  it  was  now  the  "  mission"  of  the  Jesuits  so 
to  strengthen  them  in  their  "  faith,"  that  this  "  hope"  of  the  infatuated 
party  should  not  be  disappointed.  Forsooth  this  was  no  mitigation  of 
the  Bull,  but  rather  an  aggravation ;  though  neither  Allen,  Bartoli,  nor 
Butler,  ventures  to  explain  its  bearings  on  the  events  tliat  followed. 

^mbo  animis,  ambo  insignes  praestantibus  ausis,  these  two  Jesuits 
were  well  contrasted,  according  to  the  Constitutions — Campion  being 
(by  the  admission  of  an  enemy)  "of  a  sweet  disposition,  and  a  well 
polished  man,"  whilst  Parsons  was  "  a  violent,  fierce-natured  man,  and 
of  a  rough  behaviour."§  Parsons  was  appointed  superior  of  the  mis- 
sion, or  expedition,  which  consisted  of  a  lay-brother  besides  seven 
priests,  two  laymen,  and  "perhaps"  another  who  is  not  named — mak- 

*  Bartoli,  f.  100.     This  fact  was  a  standing  joke  amongst  the  novices  in  the  English 
nnvjtintp  at  Hodder — one  of  our  "  piniis  stnrios"  (hirin"-  recreation, 
t  Bayle,  Oliver,  Bartoli.  t  Bartoli,  f.  93.         °    ^  Camden,  ad  Ann.  1580. 
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ing  m  all  thirteen— by  way  of  a  good  omen  from  the  gospel-number, 
I  suppose.*     After  a  prosperous  journey  through  the  continent,  which 
they  fructified  by  a  conference  with  Beza  at  Geneva,  Parsons  resolved  to 
penetrate  first  mto  England,  leaving  Campion  to  follow  the  more  adroit 
and  brazen-faced  leader.!     He  gave  out  that  he  was  a  captain  returning 
from  Flanders  to  England.     His  dress  was  "of  buff,  layd   with  gold 
ace,  with  hatt  and  feather  suted  to  the  same."t     He  assumed  not  only 
the  dress  of  an   officer,  but  looked  the  character  to  admiration,  and 
vaggiunse  Imjiorarsi  di  gale,  alia  maniera  de  gli  a/frj— "full  of 
strange  oaths,"  he  swaggered  away,  to  simulate  the  soldier  completely 
—quel  tutto  Che  bisognana  a  parer  dipinto  un  aoldato.     When  Cam- 
pion saw  him  m  his  character,  the  imitation  was  so  complete,  that  he 
hought  the  sagacity  of  the  English  searchers,  however  keen-sighted, 
would  be  baffled  and  deceived:  "thus  no  one  would  ever  suspect  that 
under  so  different  an  appearance,  a  Jesuit  was  concealed— /nascon- 

tr  H  ^T'^'-K^^'  '"^^^'^'"^^  ^"'^  ^^^«hed  Dover  the  nexTmorn- 
"  Ln,.  nl^"  searcher,  according  to  his  commission,  examined  him. 
found  no  cause  of  doubt  lu  him,  but  let  him  pass  with  all  favor,  pro- 
curing him  horse,  and  all  other  things  necessary  for  his  journey  to 
tZll/v  ''  •'  '' '''?  "'""'•"S  ^"  ^'^•"'^  "f  the  multitudiious  fale^ 
r«h  t  rT  '"rV^^^^  ^^''^  ^'*""  ^''«  ^•'"e  of  his  embarkation  to 
his  shaking  hands  with  the  searcher,  and  decamping  with  flying  colors 

IZZToTc:'/'^  ''  Jesuit-conscience,  and  D^r.  Sliver,  "^This  maJt 
testation  of  God  s  care  and  protection,  inspired  the  Father  with  cour- 
age and  confidence,  and  he  told  the  searcher  that  he  had  a  certain 
Jnend  -.merchant  lying  in  St.  Omer's,  that  would  follow  him  ve  y 
shortly,  to  whom  he  desired  the  said  searcher  to  show  all  favor :  and 

end'to  M?  F    '"  ^?  7.^  ^'^V  l^--^^'"  '^"^^  ^^  ^he  same  Father  to 
send  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  (for  so  Father  Campion  was  now  called  )  and 

Z:i^lf'''r  ^'-  ''"^^?'  i"  "'^'^^  '^"-  Father  Pa'onsiroe 
unto  him  tne  great  courtesy  which  the  searcher  had  showed  him,  and 

recommended  him  to  hasten  and  follow  him  in  disposing  of  hiTstock 

f^Cverbv'ihT?1-''"u  '^'^^^^^""'^'•'"^      xte^ityof  thVse  Jesu  ts 
s  proved  by  the  fact,  that  their  portraits  were  hung  up  on  the  gates  of 

N  r  mr  we  faifr '*'  particularly,  so  as  to  insu'reLir  deteSo  .1[ 
1  u  .  '°  ""^""^'^  how  active  were  the  queen's  spies  in  dis- 

s  worthVof  S?-    7'''  ""l'^'''  •"  '''  history'of  Elizabeth's  rii^n 
s  worthy  of  investigation ;  a  history  of  the  method  and  men,  and  cost 

WihteTdSiTvr''  ''  "  "'^r^'"^  '^^   ''^'  of  the'  J^s i":! 
Z.l  g'^e^t  difficulty  Parsons  journeyed  on  towards  London.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  queen's  proclamation,  and  the  general  suspicion  m-e- 
va  l.ng  against  strangers,  he  found  it  impossible  to  procu  e  accommo 
dation  at  the  inns,  coming,  as  he  did,  wit'hout  a  horse'    AtTashe'frnd" 


franco,  toccasse 


*  "  E  forse  un  decimoterzo,  die  altri  vi  cont:ino."~Bartoli  f  fll 

II  Oliver     ini*    ir.o      n     »  v  ^  BartoIi,  f.  101. 

P.  Edinondo)IospacciasserodiDresPntfi'      i;<>  r       u"''""'''"','''  ^'•'•^"'iese  (era  questi  il 
necessary  for  his  affairs  Pfesente''-because  his  speedy  presence  in  London  was 

IT  Bartoli,  ubi  supri. 
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his  way  to  the  Marshalsea  prison,  where  he  met  his  brother-Jesuit, 
Thomas  Pound,*  a  fact  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  present  expedi- 
tion was  not  the  first  settlement,  but  only  a  more  determined  and  bet- 
ter organised  assault  on  the  dragon  of  heresy;  and  we  may  note  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Jesuits  in  pretending  to  undertake  the  mission  so  re- 
luctantly. The  fact  is,  they  wished  to  secure  a  right  for  saving  to  the 
secular  priests — Your  master,  Allen,  invited  us — we  consented  with 
reluctance — and  you  must  be  silent  on  the  score  of  our  obtrusive  am- 
bition and  interference.  Meanwhile,  Campion,  in  his  garb  of  a  pedler 
or  merchant — doubtless  with  jewels  in  his  box  to  keep  up  the  decep- 
tion—reached London  :  Parsons  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  saluted  him  with  a  sign,  and  then  shook  hands  with 
him  as  an  expected  friend,  in  so  natural  a  manner  that  no  one  could 
suspect  it  was  "  all  artifice  and  a  trick,''— tutto  artifido  e  scallrimento 
— says  the  Jesuit-historian.t 

A  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  and  missionary  priests  now  took  place, 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Robert  Parsons  presided.     He  disclaimed 
all  political  objects,  contrary  to  the  general  report,  and  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  his  presence  and  that  of  his  brother-Jesuits,  in  England. 
The  conversion  of  England,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  secular  priests, 
was  the  only  object  in  view.     He  swore  an  oath  to  that  effect — e  sotto 
fide  giurato  certificollo.     Then  he  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  protested  against  the  attendance  of  Catholics  at  the  divine  service 
of  Protestant  churches,  and  strongly  recommended  non-conformity, 
which,  of  course,  was  just  the  very  thing  to  bring  on  the  poor  Catho- 
lics a  torrent  of  fires,  racks,  and  gibbets.     What  cared  the  "fierce- 
natured  man"  for  that  ?  No  Virgin  Mary  on  a  mulberry  tree  had  doomed 
fiim  to  martyrdom  with  a  purple  rag— and  he  had  no  particular  fancy 
for  the  thing  in  itself,  and  so,  "  until  some  public  execution  of  the  pope's 
Bull  of  deposition  against  the  queen  might  be  had  or  made,"  he  was 
resolved,  by  command  of  authority  and  inclination,  to  quicken  that 
result   by   goading    the   government   to   fury   against   the    wretched 
Catholics,  thereby  to  rouse,  as  he  hoped,  all  Catholicity,  with  King 
Philip  H.,  to  the  invasion  of  England  and  destruction  of  the  queen. 
In  order  to  prevent  conformity,  which  was,  in  most  instances,  the  result 
of  indifference  to  Catholicism,  Parsons  urged  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing all   parts  of  the  kingdom  equally  with    priests,  and  induced  the 
secular  priests  to  place  themselves  under  him  as  subjects — non  ultra- 
mente  die  sud(lifi—nm\  these  "very  simple  fellows"  offered  to  go  and 
labor  in   any  manner,  and  at  any  place,  which  he  should  prescribe  to 
them.    Thus,  besides  the  end  already  mentioned,  Parsons  once  achieved 
a  party  in  England,  arrogating  to  himself  and  his  Company  an  ascend- 
ancy in  the  concerns  of  the  mission,  destined  to  divide  the  body  of 
missioners  into  factions,  which  tore  and  worried  the  English  Catholic 
Church  in  the  midst  of  ruinous  persecution.     Heavens!     Can  there 
be  a  greater  curse  on  humanity  than  priestly  craft,  ambition,  and  self- 
ishness, united  to  all  the  recklessness  of  the  Jesuits  ?J 

*  Bartoli  and  Oliver.  f  Bartoli,  104. 

t  Butler,  i.  365,  371,  analysing  Bartoli  and  More. 
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Then  began  the  sowing  of  the  seed.     Parsons  and  Campion  "tra- 
velled up  and  down   through  the  countrey,  and  lo  Popish  gentlemens 

houses.couvertlyandinthedisguised  habits  sometimes  of souldiers,some- 
times  of  gentlemen,  sometimes  of  ministers  of  the  word,  and  sometimes 
of  apparitors  [a  sort  of  underling  church-officer],  diligently  performing 
what  they  had  in  charge,  both  by  word  and  writing.  Parsons  being  a 
man  of  a  seditious  and  turbulent  spirit,  and  armed  with  a  confident  bold- 
ness, tampered  so  far  with  the  Papists  about  deposing  the  queen,  that 
some  of  them  (I  speak  upon  their  own  credit)  thought  to  have  delivered 
ium  into  the  magistrate's  hands.  Campion,  though  more  modest,  yet 
by  a  written  paper  challenged  the  ministers  of  the  English  Church' to  a 
disputation,  and  published  a  neat,  well-penned  book  in  Latin,  called 
*  ren  Reasons  in  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome;'* 
and  Parsons  put  out  another  virulent  book  in  English  against  Char'k, 

who  had  soberly  written  against  Campion's  challenge Neither 

wanted  there  others  of  the  Popish  faction  (for  religion  was  grown  into 
faction)  who  laboured  tooth  and  nail  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  in  princes' 
courts,  to  raise  war  against  their  own  countrey  ;  yea,  they  published 
also  in  prnit,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Spaniard  had  conspired 
together  to  conquer  England,  and  expose  it  for  a  spoil  and  prey  -and 
this  they  did  of  purpose  to  give  courage  to  their  own  party,  and  to  ter- 
nhe  others  from  their  allegiance  to  their  prince  and  countrey.     The 
queen  being  now  openly  thus  assailed  both  by  the  arms  and  cunning 
practices  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Spaniard,  set  forth  a  mani- 
esto,  wherein  (after  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  God  towards 
herj  she  declareth,  '  That  she  had  attempted  nothing  against  any  prince 
but  for  preservation  of  her  own  kingdom  ;  nor  had  she  invaded  the  pro- 
vinces of  any  other,  though  she  had  sundry  times  been  thereunto  pro- 
voked by  injuries,  and  invited    by  opportunities.     If  any  princes  go 
about  to  attempt  ought  against  her,  she  doubteth  not  but  to  be  able  (bv 
the  blessing  of  God)  to  defend  her  people  ;  and  to  that  purpose  she  had 
mustered  her  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  had  them  now  in  readi- 
ness against  any  hostile  invasion.     Her  faithful  subjects  she  exhorteth 
to  continue  immovable  in  their  allegiance  and  duty  towards  God,  and 
their  prince  the  minister  of  God.     The  rest,  who  had  shaken  ofl:"  their 
love  to  their  countrey,  and  their  obedience  to  their  prince,  she  com- 
mandeth  to  carry  themselves  modestly  and  peaceably,  and  not  provoke 
the  severity  of  justice  against  themselves  :  for  she  would  no  longer  be 
so  imprudent,  as  by  sparing  the  bad  to  ^^rove  cruel  to  herself  and  her 
good  subjects,  "t 

Such  being  the  queen's  and  her  cabinet's  sentiments,  and  such  being 
the  undoubted,  the  admitted  facts  whereon  they  rested,  the  influx  of 
missionary  priests  and  Jesuits  roused  them  to  exert  their  prerogatives 
10  tne  utmost,  and  harassing  inquiries  were  everywhere  set  on  foot  to 
discover  the  priests  and  the  Jesuits,  with  severe 'denunciations  against 
all  who  harbored  them,  and  against  all  who  quitted  the  kingdom  with- 

+  r^r^"  P^^f^^'y  PVPi^d  at  Lady  Stonor's  house  at  Hen!cy.-0/Ji;er. 
T  Camden,  ad  Ann.  Io80.  •' 
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ont  the  queen  s  license  ;  and  rewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  offenders.  Hereupon  Parsons  and  Campion  in  concert  addressed 
a  et^r  ,0  the  Pr|vy  Council.  The  letter  of  Parsons  is  lost,  says  B.U- 
fI;,^ V  p  ?  \^i'^'  •'  nevertheless.  It  is  entitled  a  Confession  of  the 
l-aith  of  Robert  Parsons,  and  complains  of  the  general  persecution,  the 
suspicions  .gamst  the  Company,  which  he  c!lls  most  blessed,  and 
affirms  the  ndel.ty  of  the  Catholics,  which  he  states  to  be  based  on  bet- 
ter  grounds  than  that  of  the  Protestants,  especially  the  Puritans,  who 
were  then  as  ruthlessly  proscribed  as  the  Catholics.*  Campion"s  leTer 
IS  preserved;  he  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  one  of  his  friends,  with  direc- 

ZZ  ^Tr^  u  ''"'''  ""'"''  ^''  '""'"^  «h°"''l  hear  of  his  imprison- 
ment;  and  then  he  was  to  pnnt  and  give  it  circulation.  His  friend 
printed  one  thousand  copies  three  or  four  months  after,  and  thus 
It  became  public  before  his  apprehension.t  Such  is  the  ex  mrte 
statement  emitted  by  Butler;  but  the  man  who  subsequently  prCted 
h.s  "  Ten  Reasons  in  Defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  irsuch 
circumstances,  would  scarcely  shrink  from  flinging  before  the  public 
then  in  uttermost  excitation,  his  ultimate  defiance  \o  the  excomCn^: 
caed  authorities;  or,  as  he  apprehended  its  probable  effect  on /wm- 

hf  feTlo^  c1I;:Hcs^''""'  '""  ''"  P""^"'"^  '' ''  ^"^^"  ™-'y  «" 
But  then  comes  the  question,  who  was  that  "  friend"  alluded  to  bv 

« T^Whv  T''"''"  ^"*^'u'  «°/«g"^'y'  ««  if  he  did  not  know  his 
mme?  Why  he  was  no  other  than  the  Jes^iit  Thomas  PouncLl 
Butler  knew  this  well  enough,  but  it  did  not  suit  his  views  to  state  the 
tact,  so  plainly  evidencing  the  infatuated  or  reckless  defiance  of  the 
Jesuits  to  all  authority,  and  cruel  indifference  to  the  suffering  of  the 
Catholics  who.n  they  pretended  to  benefit  and  console.  In  his  letter 
Campion  briefly  informed  the  council  of  his  arrival,  and  the  objec  o 
his  mission,  according  to  the  expressed  words  of  the  Company ;  and 

iTo  Ld^^rfK^r'""!!''^"  ''  propound,  explain,  and  proL  h'^^s  reli- 
gious creed,  first  before  the  council,  then  before  an  assembly  of  divines 
of  each  university,  and  afterwards,  before  a  meeting  of  graduates,  in  he 
civil  and  canon  law.§  Then  he  blazed  forth  and  displayed  he  heart! 
and-soul  ardor  of  h.s  infatuated  enthusiasm,  saying :  "  As  for  our  Com- 
pany,  I  give  you  to  know  that  all  of  us  who  are  scattered  and  spread  over 
l,h/  uT'^'^J"  «"«h  numbers,  and  yet  continually  succeeding  each 
o  her,  will  be  able,  whilst  the  Company  lasts,  to  frustrate  your  machi- 
nations. We  have  entered  into  a  holy  conspiracy,  and  we  are  resolved 
o  bear  with  courage  the  cross  you  placed  upo/our  backs-never  to 
despair  of  your  recovery  as  long  as  there  remains  a  single  man  of  us 

"i  UuUer,  1.  371. ;  Bartoii,  f.  114,  el  seq. 
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left  to  enjoy  your  Tyburn — to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  your  tortures— to 
be  consumed  and  pine  away  in  your  prisons.     We  have  right  well  con- 
sidered the  matter, — we  are  resolved,  and  with  the  favoring  impulse  of 
God,  neither  force  nor  assault  shall  end  the  battle  which  now  com- 
mences.    Thus,  from  the  first  was  the  faith  planted,— thus  it  shall  be 
planted  again  with  vigor  renewed."*     "  The  spirit  of  this  letter  may 
be  admired  ;  its  prudence  may  be  questioned,"  says  Butler,  and,  we 
may  add,  that  its  publication  by  another  Jesuit  aggravates  the  cruel  in- 
fatuation.    It  gave  great  offence.     Campion  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mer- 
curian,  his  general,  says,  that  "its  publication  put  the  adversaries  of  the 
Catholics  into  a  fury."!     The  thousand  copies  of  the  Defiance  circu- 
lated through  the  court,  the  universities,  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  all  the  world  were  in  expectation  of  the  result.     All  the  Ca- 
tholics,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Protestants,  wished  that  permission 
might  be  given  to  Campion  to  make  his  appearanceeither  at  London  or 
one  of  the  universities,  for  an  open  field  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Protest- 
ant theologians, — and  vast  would  have  been  the  concourse  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  such  a  glorious  tournament,  the  like  to  which  might 
never  chance  again.J     Thus  wished  enthusiasm  and  frivolity  ;  but  what 
good  could  possibly  result  in  those  times,  or  any  times,  from  a  contro- 
versial tilting-match  ? — in  a  matter  wherein  dexterity  is  infinitely  more 
likely  to  triumph  than  truth  or  reasonable  argument — wherein,  though 
vanquished,  the  disputants  will  argue  still,  for  ever  and  a  day  after— In 
short,  where  infinite  truths  are  to  be  propounded  by  finite  intellects,  and 
decided  by  the  votes,  the  shouts,  the  stamping  and  clapping  of  hands 
of  an  audience,  even  incalculably  less  qualified  to  judge  than  the  dis- 
putants   themselves  !     Whatever  was  the  motive   of  the  queen  and 
her  council,  their  non-acceptance  of  the  misguided  Jesuit's  challenge 
and  defiance  was  wise   in  a   political  point  of  view.     In  truth,  the 
elements  of  national  discord,  were    lawless  enough,  without   congre- 
gating ten  thousand  selfish  partisans  on  a  given  spot  to  explode  with 
the  volcanic  rancor  of  religionism.     It  was  infinitely  better  to  let  the 
people  mdulge  their  curiosity  by  listening  to  the  adventures  of  Admiral 
Drake,  then  just  returned  to  England,  "  abounding  with  great  wealth 
and  great  renown,  having  prosperously  sailed  round  about  the  world; 
being,  if  not  the  first  of  all  which  could  challenge  this  glorv,  yet  ques- 
tionless the  first  but  Magellan,  whom  death  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
voyage."     Far  better  it  was  for  Elizabeth  to  send  h«r  idlers  to  gaze  at 
the  good  old  ship  that  had   ploughed  a  hundred  seas,  anc'  which  she 
had  tenderly  "  caused  to  be  drawn  up  into  a  little  creek  near  Deptford, 
upon  the  Thames,  as  a  monument  of  Drake's  so  lucky  sailing  round 
about  the  world  (where  the  carcass  thereof  is  yet  to  be  seen) ;  and  hav- 
ing, as  it  were,  consecrated  it  for  a  memorial  with  great  ceremony,  she 
was  banquetted  in  it,  and  conferred  on  Drake  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
At  this  time  a  bridge  of  planks,  by  which  they  came  on  board  the  ship, 
sunk  under  the  crowd  of  people,  and  fell  down  with  an  hundred  men 
upon  It,  who,  notwithstanding,  had  none  of  them  any  harm.    So  as  that 
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sh,p  may  seem  to  have  been  built  under  a  lucky  plane!."*    Why  were 
here  any  of  the  queen's  subjects  compelled  to  absent  themselves  from 
h,s  national  JO  hficat.on  ?     Why,  amidst  that  ceremony,  whe  ein  eT- 
nra'i  1:;*^"  "^T'^r^  herself  with  the  fortunes  of  her^^u^ e^,  genX 
praising  them  unto  heroic  exertion  for  their  country's  wealiwhy^were 
here  Cathohcs  who  slunk  ofT,  having  no  heart  I  cheer,  no  voice  to 
'  he'p^tb    "",^r^"  ^     '^^'-y  ^vere  busy  with  their  catechisl  and 
the  Faith,     and  thus  promoting  the  "  hope"  of  the  Jesuits  and  their 
masters,  or,  rather,  their  patrons  and  friends  r-but  the  Jesu  ts  wil   no 
micceed  as  the^y  desire.     In  the  most  acceptable  moment    hpeopeo 
England  will  be  eager  to  prove  their  loyalty,  in  spite  of  DaDalbidhnnd 
Jesuu-nonconformity.     And  thus  it  will  be'fbr  ev'e       In'  E  gS  ley. 

thnV  .n  I     11  .       "»   T''^'  '^  ^^'^^^^  '^""^  l«^e  in  return.     Give  it  but 
enuhir..n      '''T''^  T^^'  priest-ridden,  faction-ridden,  sunk  into 
wills     f'k?ror?h^;"''   ^r^'?"'^''  ^>'^^""y'    y^'   ^^"g'^"d's   instinct 
mn  ifl  1    ?         u  P'"'""'  "»'t«t>on  of  an  exceedingly  ambiguous 

model     and  she  will  remain  for  ever  the  hardest-worked  nation  under 
God  s  heaven-the  most  persevering  spider  in  existence,  whose  web 
you  may  tear  every  morning,  and  every  night  you  will  see  h  aeain   as 
a  proof  of  her  industry;  for,  far  from  preying  on  any  otho    Sn   i 
IS  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  world,  that  L  has  waSon  otS; 
incalculably  more  than  she  has  ever  gained  by  allies,  or  by  oojonies 

to   i.re  SlThe^i:"^   'V'''^  f  ^" '"^  '^'^''^''^  woun£  fJom  time' 
10  time,  still  she  is  a  veteran,  but  not  yet  pensioned  off  to  reoosp 

""[htSe'^f  "tf '"'r^^  f  °P?^  ^^'"  ^='^^"'-'  soon  be  calLltr  e: 
c  ue  the  late  of  the  political  universe,  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  ih^ 

ine  people  o»  England,  on  the  other. 

The  terrible  edict  which  went  forth  against  the  Jesuits  flune  them 

nto  constant  peril,  but  made  them  objects  of  sympathy  in  EManT 

In  fact  the  very  words  of  that  edict  vl.ich  throu^Cyngland^  proi 

mrnTto'thrTJd ':!;'^^  '''  '^^"''^'  ^^^^  ^  -^'^^  usefuatrt^s^. 
Xch  in  .  Hm  r  ^r  '"^.^'•^^f"^'  ««^e'-ed  them  with  merits  to 
Ta^^n  ''  Wp  27  Pf'•'^^«^t«'f^ft•on,  they  would  have  laid  claim  in 
vain.  We  are  eagerly  desired,"  writes  Parsons  to  his  creneral  "  and 
whnhei-soever  we  go,  we  are  received  with  incredible  gladnTss'-  ad 
many  there  are  who  from  afar  come  to  seek  us,  to  coni    wi  1    us  on 

IndXrnff  "^  ''^''nT'^'  ?^  ^"  P^'^'  ^'^^'^  ^^"^^i^"''^  i"  o  hands  ; 
and  they  offer  us  all  that  they  are,  all  that  they  can  do,  all  that  the^^ 
havec  Che  sono  cio  che  po.sono,  do  che  hJnno.-  Campion  aid 
that  these  generous  Catholics  seemed  to  have  forgotten  themselves  and 
set  aside  all  thought  for  themselves,  and  to  have  centred  aU  their  soli- 
citude on  the  fathers.  Put  the  Jesuits  did  not  permit  tl  ese  co  soh  „  l  ' 
demonstrations  to  throw  them  off  their  guard.'  They  took  every  pre^ 
caution  to  prevent  detection,  and  to  baffle  the  numberless  spies  e^e'ry- 

*  Camd.  ad  Ann.  15S0. 
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V  here  in  quest  for  the  pope's  emissaries,  the  Spaniard's  jackalls,  and, 
by  their  own  account,  the   idols  of  their  infatuated   diipes.      They 
were  always  disguised,  and  frequently  changed  their  disguises,  their 
names,  and  places  of  resort.     Thus  they  deluded  the  spies,  constantly 
♦alsifying  the  descriptions  with  which  they  were  represented.     The 
fashion  and  color  of  their  garb  of  yesterday  were  not  the  same  as  to- 
day; the  spies  met  the  Jesuits  and  had  no  eyes  for  the  prey.     Per- 
haps they  got  hold  of  their  names;  they  repeated  them,  asking  for 
,  their  bearers ;  they  asked  in  vain,  these  were  no  longer  the  names  of 
i  the  invisible  Jesuits,  who,  perhaps,  stood  behind  them,  beside  them, 
i  before  them.  Before  sunrise,  the  spies  ransacked  a  house  into  which  one 
I  of  the  Jesuits  had  entered  the  night  before;  he  was  already  flown,  and 
I  many  miles  ofl".     "  My  dresses  are  most  numerous,"  writes  Campion, 
*'  and  various  are  my  fashions,  and  as  for  names,  I  have  an  abundance."* 
The  escapes  of  Parsons  were  truly  wonderful;  the  wily  old  fox  was 
never  to  be  hunted  down  or  entrapped.     One  night,  the  hunters  sur- 
rounded the  house  where  he  was  sleeping;  he  buried  himself  in  a 
heap  of  hay,  and  they  left   him  behind.t     One  day,  whilst  passing 
through  a  street,  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised— "  Parsons  !  Parsons!" 
they  cried;  and  in  the  universal  rush  of  eager  Jesuit-hunters  you  might 
see  Parsons  rushing  too,  and  lustily  crying—"  There  he  is  yonder," 
and  slinkmg  ofl^  quietly  by  a  sids-turn-J      They  once    besieged  the 
iiouse  where  he  was;  it  was  a  sudden  onslaught.      Parsons  boldly 
came  forth,  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted.     "  The  Jesuit  "  they 
cried.     "  Walk  in,"  said  he,  "  and  look  for  him  quietly,"  and  Parsons 
Avalked  off  without  looking  behind  him.§     Nor  were  there  wanting  in 
his  career  those  lucky  coincidences  which  served  his  turn  by  "  attest- 
ing'  the  special  providence  over  the  Jesuit.     He  was  once  invited  to 
supper  by  a  priest,  in  order  to  convert  some  heretics;  though  he  knew 
the  place  right  well,  though  he  walked  the  neighborhood  up  and  down 
three  times  in  search  of  the  spot,  and  inquired  of  the  neighbors,  still 
he  could  not  find  the  house;  and  tired  out  at  last,  he  went  away.     On 
the  following  day,  he  learnt  that  during  all  that  time  the  house  was  be- 
sieged by  the  heretics,  waiting  to  seize  him ;  and  that  thev  had  carried 
oJJ  the  priest  and  six  Catholics  to  prison. || 

This  is  one  of  his  own  anecdotes,  and  so  is  the  following.  He  had 
passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  priest;  at  break  of  day  he  was 
roused  by  certain  very  sharp  prickings— stimidis  quibusdamacerrimis 
—so  that  he  got  up,  and  went  off  as  soon  as  possible,  when  the  here- 
tics came,  and  seized  the  hospitable  priest.f 

"  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicl<ed  this  way  comes." 

Wonderful  was  the  fame  that  Parsons  achieved  by  his  dexterity, 
baffling  the  utmost  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  their  multitudinous 
traps  and  stratagems.     He  slipped  through  their  liands  like  an  eel,  and 
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.h».  .,e  had  n,ade  Str  fL^c  ,,:r„rEn.aS"  i? "  """"' 
Catholics  around  the  queen  whn  „n,io..K  ii  ^^''^^7*"-  J^nere  were 
but  the  treason  with  X^h  tie  nL^m^^^^^^^^  not  Catholicism, 

it;  the  very  tenementThTthp  Fnlt,  i  *"•'  P"'>^  ""^^'^  ^«  «o""^ct 
cashirewas  hniltraCathot  nnhT  "t'"."'  "°^  P««««««  i"  I^^n- 
Parsons  wasXuri^versal  ^1  0?^'"''^'^''  '".  ^''''''^'^  '^' ^^''^' 
shared  the  wond  rmem  jf  he^l^^.^"^^"^^  .'''he  queen 

she  said  she  "  would  so  like  ^to  sIp'  Z  -ll  ^^  ^*'^^'^°"^  '"••''« 

tragi-comic  chara'cLs.  which  he  payed  t^perff 27"  TT"'  ^ 
man's  portrait;  and  should  you  ever^see  a  ofke  S  ^""l^  t'  '^' 
under  the  river-bank  whpro  /no      7    •     .    P  ^  '^'"^  '"  ambush    ust 

b.u  ,ha,  pcino/returd  c  hu"!^*',.''"  •'°„^rh";"'r'  .T^'^ ' 

embraced  :  and  thus  wiihn,,.  1„1  i   """""'"'    "Inch  he  had  hinjsulf 
hear,  and  mind  whiuThe  „,r,.    f^"^"'^',''"  ''""^  P"'"'"!  h"  »"„ 

;l.e  prices  awarded,  whh  uS  '  ot.ta" S'T  ^U^  T'"  ""' 

to  observe,  that  this  Drofps«.innnl  a*:li  1     r  '/'  besides,  curious 

fulfilled.!  '  "®  Catholics  were  speedily 

being  the  men  in  our  consciences  (we  En  hnfh  »h  ^^^\"''''''^'  '"^"0"^  harvest, 
some  oftheir  adherents)  who  have  been  trchitfl?^'"  ^"^  others  of  that  Society,  with 
been  intended  against  her  MaSyVsince  the  beln?^  ""  '^'  "'''"'^'^^^  "^»'  '''^ve 

wh.ch  we,  or  any  other  Cathol  cs,Ke  upon  thes^nr^.J  ^'  '^'^"'  """^  ^'^'^e  miseries 
pair  hither  was  Anno  1580,  when  the  realm  nf?  °^*=''j^°"^  sustained.  Their  first  re- 
then  they  entered  (viz.  Mai^ter  Camnion  ,hA  i""-^'""'*  '"''\'"  ^'^''^  combustion,  and 
vincial)  like  a  tem^st,  wirs„ndr7s  ch's^eafS  P"-"«' »''«  P "- 

gravest  clergy  then  living  in  England  S  Wat  on  rIh  "''p"l'«"ee«'  »«  divers  of  the 
greatly  dislike  them,  and  plainly  fore  old  thn^^^'tf  ^"'^  ^•"*=°'"'  ''"'^  ^'hers)  did 
after  that  fashion  wo'uld  certainVrge  the    'L     *  '^.^       "  «tood,  their  proceeding 

should  not  only  touch  them,  but  likeSe  all  othLu^  'T^  ''l^P^'"  l^^^^' ^hich 
their  arrival,  and  after  the  said   brass  MaisterP,'  P'-'ests  and  Catholics.     Upon 

coursesj  and  so  belabored  both  KS'lf.nd  other   h"'  ^^^^'^^^  '^"  '"  ^'''  J««"""='i'       "" 

-!m.eii  and  others  m  matters  ol  state,  how  he  might 
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Campion's  letter  highly  incensed  the  queen  and  her  ministers.  In 
spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  against  Elizabeth,  it  must  be  for  ever  im- 
possible to  deny  that  she  was  forced  by  the  Jesuits  to  adopt  severe  and 
cruel  measures  against  the  Catholics.  Her  previous  liberal  toleration 
reacted  bitterly  against  her  feelings  when  she  beheld  the  estrangement 
of  her  Catholic  subjects,  so  evidendy  effected  by  the  Jesuits.  L  is 
admitted  that  Catholics  frequented  her  court:  thatsome  were  advanced 
to  places  of  high  honor  and  trust:  several  filled  subordinate  offices; 
and  though  there  was  an  act  which  excluded  Catholics  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  still  they  always  sat  and  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords.* 
To  Allen's  seminary-scheme  and  Jesuit-obtrusion  must  be  ascribed  tlie 

weight  of  calamity  brought  down  upon  the  Catholics  of  England 

though  we  are  far  from  countenancing  the  horrible  tortures  and  mea- 
sures adopted  to  put  down  "Catholicism"  when  it  was  roused  by  Allen, 
Parsons  and  Campion,  to  struggle  for  empire.    Doubtless  the  partisans 
of  rehgionism  think  all  this  human  suff'ering,  all  these  national  cala- 
mities, bloodshed,  deceit  and  craft  of  all  kind,  violence  and  rancor  on 
all  sides— nothing  compared  to  the  struggle  for  "the  Faith"— for  never 
was  it  more  than  a  struggle  in  England :  doubUess  they  think  all  these 
thmgs  light  when  compared  to  the  "  boon  of  the  Faith:"  but  Provi- 
dence has  permitted  better  sentiments  at  length  to  prevail.     We  now 
feel  convinced  that  this  "  boon  of  the  Faith"  was  nothing  more  than 
the  "  bone  of  contdntion"— the  cruel  pretext  of  factions— and  therefore 
was  It  doomed  never  to  realise  its  "  hopes"— never  to  effect  more  than 
bitter  calamity  for  the  unfortunate  dupes  who  lent  themselves  to  the 
wdl  of  the  schemers.     Roused  to  exertion  in  self-defence,  the  queen 
and  her  ministers  issued  a  severe  enactment  against  the  offenders  and 
their  dupes.     The  Party  in  power,  like  Herod  of  old,  involved  the 
whole  mass  of  Catholics  in  one  indiscriminate  proscription.     Imme- 
diately after  the  entrance  of  the  Jesuits  into  England,  the  parliament 
had  provided  an  act  whose  execution  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits 
expedited  with  a  vengeance.     The  motive  principle  of  the  enactment 
was  that  the  Jesuits,  under  the  cover  of  a  corrupt  doctrine,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  sedition :— therefore  the  dreadful  laws  to  counteract  that  trea- 
son were  as  follows  :  All  persons  possessing,  or  pretending  to  possess, 
or  to  exercise  the  power  of  absolving  or  of  withdrawing  others  from  the 
established  religion, or  suffering  themselves  to  be  so  withdrawn,  should, 
together  with  their  procurers  and  counsellors,  suffer  the  penalties  of 
tiigh  treason.    The  penalty  for  saying  mass  was  increased  to  200  marks, 
about  130/.,  and  one  year's  imprisonment:  for  being  present  at  the 
mass,  100  marks  (05/.),  and  the  same  term  of  imprisonment.     For 
absence  from  church  {nonconfonnify)  there  was  a  standing  penalty  of 
20  marks  per  month  (13/.);  and  if  that  absence  was  prolonged  to  a 
whole  year,  the  recusant  was  obliged  to  find  two  securities  for  his  good 
behavior  in  200/.  each.     Imagine  an  income-tax  of  3380/.  a  year  on 

ceS  e^f  Srr.hPp"  '!"»'''«'■  head  (as  appeareth  by  a  letter  of  his  own  to  a 
.?''!  ;,^?''''.'r'  'h*'  Catho  ics  themselves  threatened  to  deliver  him  into  thfi  hnnds  nf 
■Me  oy!  magistrate,  except  he  desisted  from  such  kind  of  practices."— /mpor/aw^Con- 
siderations  by  Sundry  of  Us  the  Secular  Priests.     1601.  *  Butler  i  362 
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your  alien,  nnre  at  mass  alone,  inMead  of  only  l.avinjr  to  pay  from  one 
to  two  «lnll,„«,s,  a«  at  present  impo.se.l  l,y  your  priests,  win  Tr  te 
Hake  of  the  rnus.e   make  yonr  mas8.,|,:.pH^'s|,flling.t he!,  r ;  "  J    , 

almost  as  bad  as  the  enactments  whereby  Pope  (JregorvXIII   nhm 
dered  and  ruined  the  nobles  of  Italy  to  raL  nfnds  Kfe  d    Le  io,; 
of    he  herencs,  to  fee  the  Jesuits'  an.l  Allen's  seminaries-lthe  tw 
Icad.ng  causes  of  Catholic  calamity  in  England  :~bu   there  is  a  dilfer 
ence.     England   or  rather  the  pafty  in  power,  eared  Sii/fo    the 

bT'lhrdre'r.'"'"'  '"  ^'^'^  nves,  lib!;rties.'and  for^Sn  n >ced 
by  the  dreaded  consequences  of  Catholic  ascendancy;  and   thus  !^ 

scrio  '1  '  h  P  '^"'■^'  ''"'^  "^'  ""*-'"  '^''''  *'^'"  '•'«  tyrannical  pro- 
scriptions. J  hen  open  your  eyes  :  trace  events  lo  their  right  sources  • 
comp^M-e  perpenccleeide  that  there  is  no  difference  between  Cat  oil; 
and  P  otestant  selhshness  when  armed  with  power,  and  rendered    .> 

tTl'/Z'^TV'T'  ""--^-''--buk^d,  and  ramTait  ; 
ine  r.iging  lion,  l-inally,  there  was  another  enactment  which  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  proposition  made  in  the  last  eongreg  tion  of 
the  Jesuits,  just  given,-ihe  proposition,  you  remember  to  oelh 
Jesuits  to  take^o«n/.r.v  in  .he  northern  pirfs,  in  order  to  inslrirZn 

pagandism-in  their  rage  lor  the  cause  which  they  embraced  with  all 
the  energy  01  hungry  monopolists,  grasping  speculators.     SoT  4 
provided  that  to  prevent  the  concealmen!  of'priests  as  tutors  or  school 
master,  in  private  famdies,  every  person  acting  in  that  capacity  without 
the  approbation  of  the  ordinary,  should  be  liable  to  a  year's  fmpr  son 
ment,  and  the  person  who  employed  him  to  a  fine  of  10/.  per  month 
It  IS  plain,  says  Dr.  L.ngard,  that,  if  these  provisions  had  beerful  v 
executed,  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  cireed  must,  ma  few  y3 
have  been  entirely  extinguished.*  But,  for  the  great  mass  of  cL  ol  cs 
hese  enactments  were  only  a  scarecrow.     To  the  heads  o   Vhe  gr  w! 
ing  faction  they  were  a  ravening  tiger-and  no  one  can  wonder  fh  re- 
al, though  we  abhor  with  heart  and  mind  the  dreadful  severity  S 
the  reckless  proceedings  of  the  men  who,  as  leaders,  were.Iie  Nucleus 
elc    d'"'soLi;r:;'""  '^  ^'^  goyemment-but  of  course,  tii"  w  s 
^nnS'     .K       ^    ^  ""^  f''*"''"'^  °^  ^^'^  «P""''"«1  functions  of  the  priest- 
hood -their  own  words,  glibly  advanced,  as  if  this  confession  d^d  not 
aggravate  theirgu.lt  in  abusing  man's  religious  sentimentran     makl 
hm  wretched  by  the  means  of  the  very  feelings  which  should  ^on^ 
tute  his  happiness.     Open  violence  would  hafe  been  more  honorable 
to  the  propagandists  than  this  insidious  undermining-this  secret  poison 

tion.  Forsooth,  treason  was  not  the  major  nor  the  minor  of  the  Jesuit 
syllogism:  but  it  was  the  infallible  conclusion.  They  reversed  the 
usual  method  :  for  here  the  end  was  abominable,  whiL  the  means 
assuming  their  description,  were  "  good"--for  thos^  who  ne  ded  sace  -' 
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.    dotal  consolation.    Now,  you  will  be  surprised   to  know  that  it  was  in 
I    reply  to  tlii'se  severe  enaclmcnis  that  Campion  wrote  those  brave  words 
i    to  the  queen  and  her  council — following  up  the  defiance  with  his  Ten 
lirasonn  for  Roman  ascendancy.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  universal  excitement,  the  shout  and  the  cry  for 
the  Jesuits   and   traitors.   Campion   and   Parsons,  by  their  wonderful 
'    efforts  at  concealment,  eluded  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies  ;  but  heavily 
fell,  meanwhile,  the  cataract  of  persecution  on  the  wretched  Catholics'. 
A  bitter  lesson  it  is  for  men,  fooled  by  those  who  should  be  their  guides 
— cruelly  sacrificed  by  those  whose  presence  should  be  the  good  tidings 
of  peace  and  happiness.      Think  of  the   result  :   imagine  the  scenes 
enacted.    The  names  of  fifty  thousand  recusants  have  been  returned  to 
the  Council.     The  magistrates  are  urged  to  the  utmost  severity.     The 
prisons  in  every  county  are  filled  with  persons  suspected  as  priests,  or 
*  harborers  of  priests,  or  delinquents  against  the  enactments.     Whilst 
the  Jesuits  changed  their  garbs,  and  fashions,  and  names,  every  day, 
and  thus  scoured  the  land,  untouched  by  the  thunderbolts  falling  around, 
no  other  man  could  enjoy  security  even  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  house.' 
At  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  mostly  in  the  stillness  of  night,  a  magis- 
trate, at  the  head  of  an  armed  mob,  rushed  amain,  burst  open  the  doors, 
and  the  pursuivants,  or  officers,  dispersed  to  the  different  apartments, 
ransacked  the  beds,  tore  the  tapestry  and  wainscoting  from  the  walls 
m  search  of  hiding-places  behind,  forced  open  the  closets,  drawers,  and 
coffers,  and  exhausted   their  ingenuity  to   discover  either  a  priest,  or 
books,  chalices,  and  priests'  vestments  at  mass.     Additional  outrage 
was  the  result  of  remonstrance.     All  the  inmates  were  interrogated  : 
their  persons  searched,  under  the  pretext  that   superstitious   articles 
might  be  concealer!  among  their  clothes  ;  and  there  are  instances  on 
record  of  females  of  rank,  whose  reason  and  lives  were  endangered 
and  destroyed  by  the  brutality  of  the  ofiicers.t 

Mirabeau's  simple  valet  was  always  wretched  if  his  master  did  not 
thrash  him  every  day;  and  there  are  men  who  consider  human  suffer- 
mg  to  be  one  of  the  gratifications  of  man's  all-good  Creator—men  who 
acmally  believe  that  God  delights  in  seeing  his  creatures  pluncred  in 
^\^f^y^~e^ch  pang  they  feel  being  an  acceptable  tribute  to  Him  who 
said,  "Come  to  me  all  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavily  laden."  Un- 
doubtedly the  Jesuits  consoled  the  poor  Catholics  with  the  usual  argu- 
ments, for  the  dreadful  sufl'eriiigs  which  their  presence  and  their  inso- 
lent  manoeuvres  entailed  upon  the  scapegoats.  It  was  a  bitter  time  for 
the  human  heart— a  bitter  trial  for  humanity.  And  in  the  midst  of 
that  tearful  proscription,  what  heroic  devotedness,  heroic  pity  and  com- 
miseration, did  the  Catholics  evince  towards  the  Jesuits,  though  they 
knew  them  to  be  the  cause  proximate  at  least  of  all  their  calamities. 
A  Catholic  nobleman  was  visited  by  Parsons.  Terrified  by  the  edict, 
the  nobleman  sent  a  message  to  the  Jesuit,  requesting  him  to  go  else- 
where, for  he  did  not  approve  of  his  coming.  Parsons  turned  off: 
but  the  Englishman's  heart  got  the  better  of  fear:  the  nobleman  sud- 


*  Ling.  ui)i  suprd,  144. 


t  Ibid.  144,  et  seq. 
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denly  relented,  grieved  for  the  seeming  hardness  of  heart,  ran  after 
^-arsons,  and,  with  earnest  entreaties,  brought  him  back  to  his  mansion 
exposing  his  hfe  and  fortunes  to  imminent  peril.*  ' 

It  is.  but  fair  to  listen  to  Elizabeth's   historian,  in   his  attempt  to 
justity,  excuse,  or  palliate  the  cruel  severities  inflicted  on  the  Catholics 
and  their  leaders.     "  Such  now  were  the  times,"  says  Camden,  "  that 
the  queen  (who  never  was  of  opinion  that  men's  consciences  were  to 
be  lorcea)  complained  many  times  that  she  was  driven  of  necessity  to 
take  these  courses,  unless  she  would  suffer  the  ruine  of  herself  and  her 
subjects,  upon  some   men's  pretence  of  conscience  and  the  Catholic 
religion.     Yet,  for  the  greater  part  of  these  silly  priests,  she  did  not  at 
all  believe  them  guilty  of  plotting   the   destruction  of  their  country  • 
but  the  superiors  were  they  she  held  to  be  the  instruments  of  this 
villany;  for  these  inferiour  emissaries  committed  the  full  and  free  dis- 
posure  of  themselves  to  their  superiours.     For  when  those  that  were 
now  and  afterwards  taken  were  asked  '  whether  by  authority  of  the 
bull  of  Pius  Quintus,  bishop  of  Rome,  the  subjects*  were  so  absolved 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  towards  the  queen,  that  they  might  take 
up  arms   against  their  prince  ;  whether  they  thought  her  to  be  a  law- 
lull  queen;  whether  they  would  subscribe  to  Sanders's  and  Bristow's 
opinion  concerning  tlie  authority  of  that  bull;*  whether,  if  the  Bishop 
01  Kome  should  wage  war  against  the  queen,  they  would  joyn  with 
her  or  him  :    they  answered  some  of  them  so  ambiguously,  some  so 
resolutely,  and  some  by  prevarication,  or  silence,  shifted  off  the  ques- 
lions  in  such  a  manner,  that  divers  ingenuous  Catholicks  began  to  sus- 
pect they  fostered  some  treacherous  disloyalty;  and   Bishop,  a  man 
otherwise  devoted  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  against  them,  and 
solidly  proved  that  the  Constitution  obtruded  under  the  name  of  the 
Lateran  Councd,  upon  which  the  whole  authority  of  absolving  subjects 
from  their  allegiance  and  deposing  princes  is  founded,  is  no  other  than 
a  decree  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  and  was  never  admitted  in  Eng- 
land  ;  yea,  that  the  said  Council  was  no  council  at  all,  nor  was  anythina 
at  all  there  decreed  by  the  Fathers.  Suspicions  also  were  daily  increased 
by  the  great  number  of  priests  creeping  more  and  more  into  England, 
who  privily  felt  the  minds  of  men,  spread  abroad  that  princes  excom- 
municated were  to  be  deposed,  and   whispered  in  corners  that  such 
princes  as  professed  not  the  Romish  religion  had  forfeited  their  regal 
title  and  authority:  that  those  who  had  taken  holy  orders,  were  by  a 
certain  ecclesiastical  privilege,  exempted  from  all  jurisdiction  of  princes, 
and  not  bound  by  their  laws,  nor  ought  they  to  reverence  or  regard 
their  majesty.  X     Thus  spake  rumor,  thus   believed  the  authorities ; 

*  All..   Litt.  1583;  Miss.  Angl. 

t  Dr.  Sunders,  Romish  priest,  who  was  one  of  the  paladins  in  the  poDe's  crusadp 
against  Ireland,  led  by  .Stukely  and  Fitzmaurice.  ^^ 

X  Camden,  Ann.  1581.  In  effect  by  one  of  the  privileges  given  to  the  Jesuits  all 
kmgs  princes,  dukes,  marquises  barons,  soldiers,  noblesf  laymen,  corporatS  un  - 
vers.ties,  magistrates,  rectors,  rulers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and  of  all  sees  wh"  - 
ever,  are  forbidden  to  dare  (audeant)  or  presume  (vel  pr^sumenl)  to  impoe  taxes  Jm- 
poBts,  donaf.nn.,  contnhut.ons,  even  fur  the  repairs  of  bridges,  or  other  roads   on    he 

—maledicttonts  aterna  pants  .'—Compend.  Priv.  Exempt,  f  8. 
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and  if  facts  did  not  bear  out  the  assertions,  the  pope's  bull  against 
Elizabeth  was  a  sufficient  attestation  of  the  worst  that  could  be  rumored 
or  imagined.     That  bull  was  powerless,  even  ridiculous,  before  Allen's 
priests  and  the  Jesuits  consolidated  a  Catholic  party  in  the  kinadora. 
Treason  was  not  perhaps  their  direct  inculcation;  but,  in  the  existinir 
circumstances,  in  the  very  proviso  which  the  Jesuits  demanded  from 
the  pope  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  deposing  bull,  if  treason  was 
not  a  direct  inculcation,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  end  of  the  scheme— 
the  eHect  of  a  cause,  so  cleverly  cloaked  with  "  religion."     To  all  these 
circumstances  we  must  add  the  infatuated  excitement  of  the  "relicrious" 
operators-the  bellows  of  sedition  and  incendiary  pharisees,  who  t'rusted 
to  their  own  dexterity  for  escape,  whilstthe  very  sufferings  they  brought 
upon  their  dupes  formed  a  new  motive  for  resistance  to  the  government, 
and  for  perpetuating   religious   rancor.      "Some  of  them   were  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  were  returned  into  England  with  no  other 
intent  than,  by  reconciling  men  at  confession,  to  absolve  every  one 
particularly  from  al   his  oaths  of  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  queen, 
.1  ust  as  he  said  bull  did  absolve  them  all  at  once  and  in  general.    And  this 
seemed  the  easier  to  be  effected,  because  they  promised  withal  absolu- 
t  on  from  all  mortal  sin ;  and  the  safer,  because  it  was  performed  more 
c  osely  under  the  seal  of  confession:^ ^     By  the  privileges  conceded  to 
the  Jesuits,  It  IS  evident  that  these  charges  are  rather  more  than  pro- 
bable.    In  their  inscription,  so  gratefully  addressed  to  Pope  Gregory 

IZflo'  f  confessional  only;  but  the  dispensation  in  the  case  of  voluntary  homi 

p.i.7?a  iirT,™„t'ril'.'"  '"^'"T":  B'«"  «  •ii.l.en.alion  to  pe,.„„.  of  ,„  Com. 

5e.te":''£S;E'^-f"^^^^^ 

the  wfckednes  Tv  n«-i    '''7«7'»t'°"«  g'ven  above  are  bond  fide  permi  Jons  to  do 
undertook  the  thin/ w^  '^'"""^ '^'^  rest-onTy  the  Jesuit  who 

gnat  and  swallowing  T !!.  J;..       P.'^*/''"*^^^  /•'"in  ^ayng  mass.     It  is  this  straining  at  a 
Lpediencr„;7'"!ood"  4^ -at  ^T"^'"''!''''  '^e  actual  existence  of  the  iniquity, 
to  be  respected   so  "thntth^^^  "I-   •     •    "  '^'^l^^  necessary,  but  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
vol!  11.  religionists  n^ght  «  think  they  had  a  good  conscience !" 


# 
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XIII.,  the  Jesuits  failed  not  to  state  that  the  nope  had  "fortified  thp 
Company  with  m,g|ty  privileges,"  as  we  have  read ;  and  aX  the  or  vY 
irTe  Eng  islmirsS^  'T  T7  ^"^^^'^^  ^^  '''  JesuU:  at'the'ti'. 
printed  in'1 635  *  "•  "^'"^  ''''"  ^"^^'"^ '"  «'^""-"P''  'hey  were 
At  length  thirteen  months  after  his  arrival.  Campion  was  betraved 
by  a  Catholic,  and  seized  by  the  officers  of  th^  crown.     He  was  founi 

racKed   and   torlu red— words  that  do  not  convey  the  hideons  reality 
Imagme  a  frame  of  oak,  raised  three  feet  from  the  grouT  The  ori' 

^z  z  irto^''^''-,ier';^?:h^e°„d  l^f^,''"f "  n  '^  ^ 
prisd'e?,  qif  hi?:- iVd,T:".'°;ro!:rsr„r;°t^s:  z:^ 

ura  more  and  more  till  his  bones  started  from    SoS     Then 

^::?i.te-h-"df  dr  "''!rS  i^^^^^^^^ 

-trueted  that  the  prisoner  coud  neither  sUndt  i  "jr^t"  ?"'  '",•""• 

f  .0.  h^^^vid^e ';:rl;,•':fd^^er^Sio°,;"''r„l!.''^ 
hr.r^eL'-'ot  p-e^t-ir-v^r^h  ^f^^  F"  ""'>«- 

i:eretics  in  the  7Z  oJ  olodox"  ""LTrusVrtt'be'""'"'  T  "" 
.'.at  these  leaders  of  Romanism  based  .?«!"?  ehoDes  „f  .KZl  "'"' 
'?ess  on  these  verv  atroeiiies      v».  ,i  .      1  ""imate  sue- 

their  slattshtered  broXr        Listint  h?  f '"™  "'"'  "'I'"  ""^  '''»»''  »' 

t  LrgSrd'r  424' sr  t?  ^"'""'s  ^''"^-  j^^"-  ^"'-  '^as. 

rffsujt  Parsoiis.  ~  o-irio.,,  „i,oae  luiormation  came  from  the 
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jwere  excted  to  resistance,  impelled  by  their  valor,  and  their  fixed 
I  obedience  to  tl^  Pope  of  Rome,  as  also  by  the  a^nc^nitions  aL^ 
■suas.onof  the  Engl.sh  youths  who  were  sent  overTom  rseminaHe 
at  Rheims  and  Rome;--for  these  men,  inflamed  with  the  d^I  re  of 
restormg  the  Calhol.c  religion,  and  prepared  with  the  aids  of  leu  ning 
either  confirmed  many  ,n  their  belief,  or  converted  them  to  the  faid  '^* 
It  IS  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth  from   the  conflicting 
accounts  of  Protestants  and   Catholics,  with   regard   to  he  Tarn  n,^ 
tnal,  and  death  of  Camp.on.f     The  latter  represent  him  as  Sv  del 
caring  his  allegiance  to  the  queen,  and  his^pposition   to  the   papal 
iull:    he  former  assert  that  after  his  condemnation  he  declared    In 
,  should  the  pope  send   orces  against  the  queen,  he  would  stand   or  he 
pope  -after  having  refused  to  answer  the  question  whether  Elizabeth 
xvas  "a   right  and   lawful  Queen.J     Unquestionably   the    cha  ges   of 
.treason  against  Campion  were  not  legally  proven;  nor  JJ here  l^'el 
linore  justice  in  the  condemnations  of'th/lnquisi.^r    ^l^^o  mZ 
rjxv.ll  say  that  the  poor  Calvinist  whom   Lain^z  tried  to^^LrbJSe 
^Ibey  burnt  h.m  at  Rome,  was  justly  condemned  to  the  Ime        Lm 

.may  be  permitted  to  award  some  excuse  to  the  Protestant  party  of 
England,  whose  cruelties  were  in  their  own  estimation  iusfified  ,7thl 
direct  consequences  of  the  Jesuit's  machinations  stikiC  as  fh^  W 
a  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  the  stability  of  Eliiabeth's^roya    noVer 

P  tv  t'hTfrof  7h'7 '"  "^•^"•^^  ^^^  misunS3      i 

pity  the  tate  of  this  Jesuit.     I  abhor  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic. 

tdLdb^rr.b'V'T'7\"^P^''  ^"^^-   hettandtw; 

r  te  caseL^L  C  .?h''r  '  '^'  ^"'^- .  '  '""'^  "P«"  '^e  mere  facts 
jii  me  case  ot  the  Catholics  as  a  providential  retribution:  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  see  anything  in  Allen's  scheme,  and  tha  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  a  direct  tendency  to  subvert  the  existing  government  in 

ibm  sua  ip«i  virtute,'LitSe  gem"  Rlani  P^^  res.stendun,  excitabantur  j  id.,.e 

>dolescentium  qui  ex  Reme  8iEl„rur--r  •     *      -"     '  ^^"^  '^'"  Anglorum 

took  it  off,  and  found  no  uound  anJ  n^,X,  *""\'''"'"^  '•~«»'«ff  fr^m  his  glove  .•  he 
the  bleeding  until  the  end^of?hntZnT^'^''V"  '"  '*"'  *"  '^"P  '^  ''""W  not  prevent 
Ih.ng  ■^\iofeiherprodX^^^^^  unjm  action .'''     They  call  tJns  ^ 

gie  Tableaux,  p.  440^^  The  same  authS  .  ^l^""*'' «!«  quelques  martyrs,  &c.,  in 
&e  prediction  of  Campion's  mTrtvrd..m    5  *^°"^''«1'<='«  '^e  statement  oC Parsons  about 

ihorortheTableauxTa-te^TtTfcStf^'S 

-:-"   1  tojjhri  a  ••  mait"— sliffht  contMrlioti7>.,o         u      '-,'"?-•""  "  "^pn'ture,  and  makes 

Ihat  glorious  invention  whS^rSaSSru^tK^sul"""'"^  ''''  «igniiic.atof 
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England.  One  of  the  prisoners,  Bosgrave,  a  Jesuit,  Rishton,  a  priest, 
and  Orton,  a  layiwui,  on  being  asked  what  part  they  would  take  in 
case  an  attempt  were  made  to  put  the  papal  bull  in  execution,  "  gave 
satisfactory  answers,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  and  "they  saved  their 
lives."  It  seems  to  me  that  had  Campion  said  as  much,  he  would 
have  been  spared — at  least  this  is  the  inference.  Dr.  Lingard  very 
properly  observes:  "At  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned  that  the  an- 
swers which  six  of  them  gave  to  the  queries  were  far  from  being  satis- 
factory.*  Their  hesitation  to  deny  the  opposing  power  (a  power  then 
indeed  maintained  by  the  greater  number  of  divines  in  Catholic  king- 
dams)  rendered  their  loyalty  very  problematical,  in  case  of  an  attempt 
to  enforce  the  bull  by  any  foreign  prince. "t  Liberty  of  conscience, 
offered  to  all  Catholics  who  would  abjure  the  temporal  pretensions  of 
the  pontiff,  would  have  been  the  proper  remedy  to  be  applied  by  Eliza- 
beth and  her  council,  says  Dr.  Lingard  ;$  and  so  it  would,  had  there 
been  no  Allen's  Seminary-priests,  no  Jesuits  to  uphold  "  obedience  to 
the  Roman  poniiff—Romani  ponlijicis  obedientiam,'' — and  to  inflame 
their  deluded  dupes  with  their  "admonitions  and  persuasion — monitis 
ac  suasu."§  To  the  infamous  bull  of  the  sainted  Pope  Pius  V.,  to 
Allen's  misguided  scheme,  to  the  sworn  fidelity  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
service  of  the  pope  and  his  royal  colleague  of  Spain— to  these  historical 
plagues  must  be  ascribed  all  the  calamities  which  befel  the  deluded 
and  pitiable  Catholics  of  England.  In  writing  of  these  transactions 
historians  fail  to  draw  attention  to  the  main  cause  of  these  struggles  on 
the  one  hand,  and  tortures  on  the  other.     The  question  was,  which 

For  amongst  other  questions  that  were  propounded  unto  them,  this  being  one,  viz, 
If  the  pope  do  by  his  bull  or  sentence  pionounce  her  Majesty  to  be  deprived,  and  no 
lawful  queen,  and  her  subjects  to  be  discharged  of  their  allegiance  and  obedience  unto 
her;  and  after,  the  pope,  or  any  other  by  his  appointment  and  authority,  do  invade  this 
realm;  which  part  would  you  take,  or  which  part  ought  a  good  subject  of  England  to 
take?  Some  answered,  that  when  the  case  should  happen,  they  would  take  counsel 
what  were  best  for  them  to  do;  another,  that  when  that  case  should  happen,  he  would 
answer,  and  not  before;  another,  that  for  the  present,  he  was  not  resolved  what  to  do 
in  such  a  case  ;  another,  that  when  the  case  happeneth,  then  he  will  answer  ;  another, 
that  if  such  deprivation  and  invasion  should  be  made,  for  any  matter  of  his  faith,  he 
thinketh  he  were  then  bound  to  take  part  with  the  pope.  Now  what  king  in  the  world, 
being  in  doubt  to  be  invaded  by  his  enemies,"  &c.  kc— Import.  Consid.  by  its  the  Se- 
cular Priests,  1601. 

t  Hist.  viii.  150.  Fuller  says  that  Campion  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts;  though 
he  who  rode  post  to  tell  him  so,  might  come  too  late  to  bring  him  tidings  thereof;  being 
such  a  valuer  of  himself,  that  he  swelled  every  drop  of  his  ability  into  a  bubble  by  his 
vain  ostentation.     And  indeed  few  who  were  reputed  scholars  had  more  of  Latin,  or 

less  of  Greek,  than  he  had His  Ten  Reasons,  so  purely  for  Latin,  so  plainly  and 

pithily  penned,  that  they  were  very  taking,  and  fetched   over  manv  (neuters  before) 

to  hiB  persuasion Some  days  after  he  was  engaged  in  four  solemn  disputations, 

to  make  good  that  bold  challenge  he  had  made  against  all  Protestants:  ««  he  scarcely 
answered  the  expectations  raised  of  him,"  says  Camden  ;  "  and  in  plain  truth,"  con- 
tinues Fuller,  "  no  man  did  ever  boast  more  when  he  put  on  his  armor,  or  had  cause 
to  boast  less  when  he  put  it  off"— but  then  consider  that  a  dose  of  the  rack  was  a 
very  poor  stimulant  to  the  Jesuit's  brain  and  tongue,  although  they  say  it  was  a  mild 
one.  "  Witliin  a  few  days  the  queen  was  necessitated,  for  her  own  security,  to  make 
him  the  subject  of  severity,  by  whose  laws  he  was  executed  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber, \5Sl.''— Worthies,  i.  382.  "  To  Campion's  Reasons  Whitaker  gave  a  solid  an- 
swer," says  Camden. 

t  Ubi  supjct,  p.  150.  ^  Ann.  Litt.  as  before. 
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ascendancy  was  there  to  be— Protestant  or  CaAolic?     The   Pope 
Allen,  and  the  Jesuits,  were  on  one  side,— ElizaJ*  and  her  ministers' 
on  the  other.     The  sufferings  that  ensued  werem  expected  price  of 
tlie  struggle.  ' 

Averse  to  all  manner  of  ascendancies,  whether  political  or  religious, 
yet  I  for  one  exult  that  the  Protestant  ascendancy  was  never  utterly 
shaken,  and  that  it  has  reached  the  present  times;  simply  because 
under  that  ascendancy  we  have  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  action— which  were  never,  and  never  will  he  compa- 
tible with  Catholic  ascendancy.  By  this  freedom,  time  enables  us  to 
correct  the  abuses  which  came  from  Rome;  so  that  even  Catholics 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  those  elements  are  essential  to  Protestantism, 
which  IS  necessarily  tolerant  by  nature  (if  the  phrase  be  allowed),  and 
which  became  a  persecutor  only  by  an  impulse  from  Rome,  the  gigantic 
persecutor  of  the  universe.  ^  ^ 

Parsons  did  not  wait  to  see  Campion  executed  ;  he  "  fled  to  the 
Lontinent,  W'  preferring  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  infant  Church 
to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,"  if  I  may  borrow  Lingard's  phrase  applied 
0  John  Knox  on  his  departure  from  Scotland  to  Geneva.     Henceforth 
he  will  tempest  his  country  by  his  writings  and  machinations;  and 
whils   he  will  be  the  cause  of  desperate  unrest  and  suffering  to  others, 
rj  will  keep  his  own  skin  perfectly  whole— just  as  it  should  be  for 
the  comfort  and  consolation  of  all  intriguers.     Like  a  skilful  genera! 
when  baffled  by  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  enemy's  van,  he  shifted 
his  operations  to  the  rear  or  flank,-casting  his  eyes  towards  Scotland. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  convert  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
the  son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  then  imprisoned  in  England.     Par- 
sons sent  an  embassy  to  the  young  king,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
The  Jesuit  Creighton  was  the  leader.     Young  as  he  was,  James  re- 
solved to  turn  the  affair  to  his  own  account.     He  promised  to  connive 
•at  the  silent  introduction  of  the  Catholic  missionaries;  he  would  even 
receive  one  at  his  court  as  his  tutor  in  the  Italian  language ;  he  would 
^co-operate  in  any  plan  for  the  deliverance  of  his  mother:  but  unfor- 
tunately he  was  a  king  without  a  revenue;  and  poverty  would  compel 
h  .n  at  last  unless  relieved  by  the  Catholic  princes,  to  submit  to  the 
pleasure  of  Elizabeth.     Thus  did  the  wily  young  Scot  set  a  trap  for 

ton  ip".  r'p  -^^  "f^^'  I"'"  '^''^y-  Fo'-^hwith  Parsons  and  Creigh- 
ton went  to  Pans,  where  they  met  the  Duke  of  Guise;  Castelli   The 

KoL^f  Gl"'  "^""^m'^  ?P""^,'  ambassador;  Beat'onVihe  Arch, 
the  KL?  f^r.'  'o^  ^"""^  '  resident  in  the  French  court;  Dr.  Allen, 
the  Piesident  of  the  Seminary  at  Rheims  ;  and  the  famous  Pere  Mat- 
t  leu,  the  provincial  of  the  French  Jesuits.     A  long  consultation  en- 

her  son  on  tll''^  ■"l"?'",'""  "'"'  f""'  ^^^^  ^^«"'*^  ^'  associated  with 
Ihln  .  •^7""*'  ^'''■''"^'  ^"^  ^'^^t  ^'^e  P"Pe  «nd  the  King  of  Spain 

ed,weie  also  formed   m  thi..  secret  consultatio;i,  «ays  Dr.  Lingard; 

*  Butler,  i.  373. 
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whatever  they  wer^they  afterwards  obtained  the  assent  of  the  captive 
queen,  of  the  Sco^fc  kin^r,  and  cabinet,  consisting  of  Lennox,  Hunt- 
ley, Eghnton,  and  iPer  deep-schemed  politicians,  who  doubtless  had 
schooled  James  into  his  first  hints  about  money-wants,  and  were  re- 
solved to  work  out  the  adroit  contrivance.     Parsons  went  to  Valladolid 
and  induced  King  Philip  to  promise  the  Scotchman  a  present  of  12,000 
crowns ;  and  the  other  Jesuit,  Creighton,  got  the  pope  to  promise  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  body-guard  for  the  king's  defence,  amounting  to 
4000  crowns  per  annum.*     But  the  English  cabinet  was  made  aware 
of  the  secret  consultation  at  Paris,  and  the  Jesuits'  manceuvres  in  Scot- 
land: what  the  English  spies  discovered,  the  English  cabinet  turned  to 
account,  and  forthwith  organised  a  new  revolution  in  Scotland,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  young  king  was  thrown  completely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  the  Scottish  preachers  from  the 
pulpit  pointed   the  resentment  of  their  hearers  against  the  men  who 
had  sought  to  restore  an  idolatrous  worship,  and  to  replace  "  an  adul- 
teress and  assassin  on   the  throne."     Thus  was  Parsons  once  more 
baffled  by  Elizabeth  and  her  men.     Was  it  not  enough  to  rouse  the 
Jesuit  to  the  utmost  of  his  efforts,  after  biting  his  nails  to  the  quick? 
The  announcement  of  these  transactions,  so  fatal  to  his  scheme,  came 
whilst  he  was  discussing  the  subject  with  Philip:— but  he  fructified 
his  visit  notwithstanding.     He  induced  the  king  to  give  an  annual  pv,n- 
sion  of  2000  crowns  for  the  support  of  more  priests  at  the  Seminary 
of  Rheims;  and  to  promise  to  ask  for  a  cardinU's  hat  for  Allen— by 
way  of  giving  more  dignity  and  effect  to  the  scheme  of  conversion 
and  all  its  machinations.! 

Again  was  a  secret  consultation  held  at  Paris  between  the  Guise, 
Beaton,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  the  Jesuit-provincial,  Pere  Matthieu. 
The  present  object  was  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  liberation  of  Mary:  the 
duke  was  to  land  with  an  army  in  the  south  of  England  :  James  was  to 
penetrate  by  the  north  with  his  Scottish  forces;  and  the  English 
Jnends  of  the  Stuarts  should  be  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  injured 
queen.  This  project  was  imparted  to  Mary  by  the  French  ambassador, 
to  .fames  by  Holt,  the  English  Jesuit.J  Here,  then,  we  have  an  ad- 
mitted  fact  attesting  a  political  scheme  against  England  ;  a  Jesuit  pro- 
vincial IS  one  of  the  framers ;    the  pope  lends   his  sanction  by  his 

*  «  Paga  nnnouale  d'nna  gnardia  di  soldati  sufficient!  a  diffendere  la  persona  del  Re 
J:icnpo.^~Bartoli,  p.  255.  It  was  the  French  Jesuit  Samnier  who  was  the  ambassador 
from  this  secret  consultation  to  Mary.  He  entered  England  en  militaire,  accoutred 
in  a  doublet  ot  orange  satin,  slashed  and  exhibiting  green  silk  in  the  openings.  At  his 
saddle  how  he  displayed  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  scarf  round  his 
neck.  Pasquier  asserts  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  those  whom  he  says  "  were  not 
fiir  from  the  Company.''  His  endeavor  was  to  excite  a  secret  revolt  among  certain 
Catholic  lords,  against  Elizabeth.  This  may  be  one  of  the  "  other  projects'' alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Lingard,  as  I  have  stated.  He  induced  Mary  to  embrace  the  project :  but, 
according  to  Pasquier,  the  fellow  had  ulterior  views  in  favor  of  the  Spaniard,  and 
ceased  not  to  promote  them  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  captive  queen  "You 
may  conclude,"  adds  Pasquier,  "  that  she  had  no  other  forgers  of  her  death  than  the 
.lesuits.'" — Catechis.  c.  xv.  p.  2.50. 

t  Lingard,  viii.  159,  st  xeq.;  More,  113,  et  seq.;  Bartoli,  242—245. 

;  h\i\i^.  vbi  suprH,  164. 
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nuncio;  and  a  Jesuit  is  the  messenger  to  one  of  the  prime  agents 
Assuredly  it  must  now  be  evident  that  the  Engli^abinet  did  not  pro- 
ceed agamst  the  Jesuits  on  unfounded  rumors.  She  scheme  failed  in 
the  issue:  Mary  refused  her  assent,  being  aware  that  her  keepers  had 
orders  to  put  her  to  death  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  carry  her  away 
by  force.  It  was  soon  after  these  transactions  that  the  Jesuit  Creighton 
was  captured  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the 
rack,  he  disclosed  all  the  particulars  of  the  projected  invasion,  which 
had  so  long  alarmed  Elizabeth.* 

Numberless  schemes  and  plots  succeeded,  and  failed  by  the  vigilance 
ot  Elizabeth  and  her  council:  but  each   was  cruelly  followed  by  re- 
doubled persecution  against  the  poor  Catholics  of  England.     The  in- 
numerable spies  of  the  British  government  perpetually  added  harass- 
ments  to  the  agitated  debates,  whose  object  was  to  frustrate  the  schemes 
of  the  enemy  and  fortify  the  throne  of  England.    Poor  Queen  of  Soots 
--unlortunate  indeed,  since  she  was  made  a  misery  to  herself,  and  to 
all  who  professed  her  religion'm  England.    It  is  impossible  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  English   Catholics  during  that 
period,  when  the  Jesuit  faction  exhausted  all  their  resources  to  bring 
about  her  deliverance,  by  the  invasion  of  England  and  the  simultaneous 
rebellion  ol  the  partisans  whom  that  faction  continually  fed  with  the 
hope  of  Catholic  restoration.     It  is  not  the  effort  of  Mary  herself  to 
effect  her  deliverance  that  I  denounce.     That  was  but  natural.     Her 
captivity  was  unjust,  however  expedient  it  might  be  thought  by  the 
British  government;    but  nothing   can  justify  the  recklessness    with 
which  her  partisans  entered  into  the  wildest  projects,  in  spite  of  pre- 
vious experience,  and  ever  destined  to  fail  in  their  objects,  but  sure  to 
redouble  the  pitiless  vengeance  of  the  Protestant  party  in  England 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  whilst  "Verily  there  were  at  this  time  some 
subtle  ways  taken  to  try  how  men  stood  affected  ;  counterfeit  letters 
priv.ly  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  fugitives,  and 
le  t  in  Papists'  houses  ;  spies  sent  abroad  up  and  down  the  country  to 
take  notice  of  people's  discourse,  and  lav  hold  of  their  words ;    re- 
porters of  vain  and  idle  stories  admitted  and  credited  ;  many  brought 
into  suspicion,  amongst  the  rest  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  the  Earl 
ot  Arundel,  his  son,  was  confined  to  his  house,  his  wife  was  committed 
to  custody  ;   —whilst  such  were  the  proceedings  on  the  one  hand,  still 
on  the  other  we  read,  and  from  the  same  pen,  that  "  Neither  yet  are 
such  ways  for  discovery,  and  easy  giving  credit,  to  be  esteemed  alto- 
gether vain,  where  there  is  fear  for  the  prince's  safety.     Certain  it  is, 
at  this  time  a  horrid  piece  of  popish  malice  against  the  queen  disco- 
vered Itself:  for  they  set  forth  books  wherein  they  exlwrted  the  queen's 

"Cr^Zanl^'A  .^^V^'""^  ^^^  r?^'"   ''"""'^    ^'^^  Creighton,   Dr.    Lingard   says: 
coll  pSi   1  "  *".'  P'P"""'  ■'"'^  ""■°^"  "^«'"  '"t°  'he  sea,  but  the  fragments  were 

S  SVn?! V-7.?  '''*'"'  *  '^■?^'  '''■'"^"  '"  ^^'^"^"  'i'^""'  t^o  years  before,  showing 
ir^ard    '  th.  'f  «".ccesstully  mvaded  »-Sad/er,  ii.  401.    -I  suspect,"  continue! 

S;n  r.  •  I        ^,^^\  '?  ^'■■^"P''  "  ""  f'»"«'-'''i'>n  of  it.''-S^rj/p..  iii.  414.     In  his  rnn- 
hat  their.';? 'in""  ^''''^'^  '"'  i'-^'Yti^uIa^^  of  the  consultation  at  Paris;  but  added 

-SaS^r  ih     .5  "'^'  '^.TK^^'u^  ^'"  "-^^  *''*'"'''^«  '"  'he  Low  Countries  should  be  ended. 
maier,  ib.    See  p.  41  of  the  present  volume. 
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gentlewomen  to  acUhe  like  against  the  queen,  as  Judith  had  done  with 
applause  and  com^^dations  against  Holofernes.  The  author  was 
never  discovered,  l^phe  suspicion  lighted  upon  Gregory  Martin,  an 
Oxford  man,  one  very  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  Carter, 
a  bookseller,  was  executed,  who  procured  them  to  be  printed.  And 
whereas  the  Papists  usually  traduced  the  queen  as  rigid  and  cruel,  she 
who  was  always  careful  to  leave  a  good  name  and  memorial  behind 
her,  was  highly  offended  with  the  inquisitors  that  were  to  examine  and 
discover  Papists,  as  inhumanely  cruel  towards  them,  :u{i  injurious  to 

her  honor She  commanded  the  inquisitors  to  forbear 

tortures,  and  the  judges  to  refrain  from  putting  to  death.  And  not  long 
after  she  commanded  seventy  priests,  some  of  which  were  condemned, 
and  others  in  danger  of  the  law,  to  be  transported  out  of  England  : 
amongst  whom  those  of  chiefest  note  were  Jaspar  Haywood,  son  to 
that  famous  epigrammatist,  who  was  the  first  of  all  the  Jesuits  that 
came  into  England  ;  James  Bosgrave,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  also ; 
John  Heart,  the  most  learned  of  all  th'e  rest;  and  Edward  Rishton, 
that  impious,  ungrateful  man  to  his  prince,  to  whom,  though  he  owed 
his  life,  yet  he  soon  after  set  forth  a  book  wherein  he  vomited  out  the 
poison  of  his  malice  against  her."* 

*  Camden,  Ann.  1584.    There  was  one  very  remarkable  exception  to  this  lar^e  iail- 
delivery  of  confessors— the  Jesuit  Thomas  Pond,  whom   Parsons  visited   at  the  Mar- 
Bhalsea,  and  who  published  Campion's  letter  to  the  queen  and  council.     The  history 
ot  this  poor  fellow  is  most  touchingly  interesting;  when  we  consider  his  calamities,  we 
are  almost  compelled  to  excuse  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  Campion's 
imprudent  letter.     His  early  history  also  throws  some  light  on  the  character  of  Kliza- 
beth— in  no  favorable  point  of  view,  however.     I  shall  follow  Pond's  own  narrative  as 
given  by  the  Jesuit  Bartoli.     He  was  a  gentleman   by  birth  and  fortune:   his  mother 
was  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Southamptom.     Remarkable 'for  manly  beauty  and  stature,  as 
well  as  mental  accomplishments,  he  attracted  Elizabeth's  attention  at  the  College  of 
Winchester,  where,  as  a  student,  he  had  the  honor  of  complimenting  the  queen  with 
a  Latin  poeni,  which  he  recited  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  visit  to  the  college.     His 
lather  died,  leaving  the  youth  master  of  a  fortune,  which  he  resolved  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost.     The  court  of  Elizabeth  was  the  object  of  his  ardent  desire  ;  its  splendors  and 
delights  were  his  attraction.     Thither  he  hastened  ;  the  smiles  of  his  queen  charmed 
away  his.religion  :  he  conformed  to  thai  of  his  royal  mistress.     From  Christmas  to  the 
Kpiphany,  a  ceaseless  round  of  amusements,  balls,  and  musical  entertainments,  cave 
tresh  animation  to  the   English  court;  and  in  the  year  1569,  no  courtier  figured  with 
greater  lustre  than  Thomas  Pond.     His  expenditure  was  lavish,  and  he  danced  to  ad- 
miration.     It  appears  that  his  ambition  was  to  excel  in  a  feat,  now  exclusively  confined 
to  female  opera-Camillas,  namely,  to  rise,  sustaining  the  body  on  one  toe,  and  thus  to 
pertornri  a  pirouette,  or  twirl  round  and  round  with  great  velocity,  but  without  giddiness 
and  a  tall.     Pond  performed  the  feat  with  immense  applause;  the  courtiers  shoutpd 
approbation  ;  the  Queen,  by  way  of  reward,  gave  him  her  hand  and   ungloved,  ami 
turning  to  Leicester,  her  favorite,  she  took  his  hat  and   sent  it  to  Pond  to  cover  hi% 
head,  as  he  was  very  warm  after  his  feat,  and   in  a  profuse  perspiration.     Interludes 
succeeded  whilst  the  dancer  took  rest.     The  Queen  requested  him  to  repeat  his  per- 
lormance.     He  gladly  assented.     Gloriously  he  went  through  the  preliminary  steps, 
and  came  at  length  to  the  all-important  and  most  expected  pirouette.     He  made  the 
effort,  but  .alas!    his  head  swam  round   faster  than  his  body— giddiness  overpowered 
him— he  fell  to  the  ground  with  violence.     Peals  of  bitter  laughter  resoiin.led  ;  cutting 
sarcasms  lacerated  the  courtier's  heart;  but  the  cruellest  cut  of  all  was.  that  the  queen 
did  not  give  him  her  hand,  nor  take  his  part;  on  the  contrary,  "  as  if  in  revenge  for 
his  having  thus  disgraced  the   entertainment,  brim-full  of  disgust  she  said  to  him, 
t.et  thee  up,  ox,'  and  thus  redoubled  the  laughter  around,  and  the  poor  fellow's  con- 
lusion.     Pond  got  up,  and  with  one  knee  on   the  ground,  bending  low,  he  muttered 
these  solemn  words :— «  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi—ihaa  passeth  away  the  glory  of  the 
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At  length  the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  pronounced.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  queen  wei^o  great  lengths  in 
her  declarations  to  the  Spaniard  Mendoza,  PhilijBF  ambassador,  who, 
after  his  expulsion  from  England,  never  ceased  to  machinate  the  de- 
struction of  Elizabeth.  A  Catholic  conspiracy — the  deliverance  of 
Mary  Sluart—these  were  the  projects  uppermost  with  the  stirring 
PhiHp  of  Spain.  The  Queen  of  Scots  wrote  to  Mendoza,  saying: 
"  The  bearer  is  charged  to  impart  to  you  certain  overtures  in  my  be- 
half, considering  the  obstinacy  so  great  of  my  son  in  heresy,  which  I 
assure  you  I  have  bewailed  and  lamented  night  and  day,  more  than 
my  own  calamity,  and  foreseeing  on  that  score  the  great  damage  which 
thence  will  result  to  the  catholic  church  by  his  succeeding  to  the  throne 
of  this  kingdom,  I  have  taken  the  resolution,  in  case  my  said  son  does 
not  submit  to  the  catholic  church  before  my  death,  to  cede  and  give 
by  will  my  right  to  the  said  succession  of  the  crown,  to  the  king  your 
master.  I  beg  you  again  to  keep  this  very  secret,  the  more,  because 
were  it  revealed,  it  would,  in  France,  cause  the  loss  of  my  dowry,  in 
Scotland,  the  complete  rupture  with  my  son,  and  in  this  country,  my 
total  ruin  and  destruction.     Marie."* 

"Certain  English  critics,"  says  the  deep-searching  Capefigue, 
"  have  believed  that  many  of  the  documents  produced  at  the  trial  were 
forged  by  Elizabeth  in  order  to  destroy  her  rival  :  but  there  remain  in 
the  archives  of  Simancas,  certain  documents  too  decisive  and  too  im- 
portant to  permit  the  possibility  of  still  denying  the  participation  of 
Mary  m  the  grand  projects  of  Philip  II.  against  the  Protestant  crown 
of  England."!     The  Jesuits  had  stirred  all  Christendom,  with  Mary 

world.'  "  He  retired  from  the  court,  where  he  was  never  seen  again,  nor  in  London, 
hhame  and  inward  disgust  buried  him  in  retirement  at  Belmont,  his  mansion.  He 
then  returned  to  his  religion,  and  to  God,  practising  great  austerities.  Some  of  the 
letters  trom  the  Jesuit-missionaries  in  India  fell  into  his  hands:  the  wonderful  adven- 
tiires,  labors,  and  conversions  there  related  inspired  him  with  the  wish  to  join  the 
Company.  He  applied  for  admission  :  and  ere  the  answer  came  from  Rome,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  the  faith  :  but  he  was  accepted  by  the  general,  and  took  the  vows  in 
prison  in  the  year  1578.  Long  was  his  bitter,  and  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  innocent 
captivity.  He  was  confined  in  ten  different  prisons  durinp  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
and  in  that  space,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Parsons  in  1509,  "  four  thousand  pounds 
spoil  suffered  of  my  substance."  On  one  occasion,  when  brought  before  the  Court, 
ne  says,  "laying  my  hand  upon  the  breast  of  my  cloak,  I  protested  to  them  that  I 
would  not  change  it  for  the  queen's  crown."  He  had  a  good  esquire's  estate,  but  it 
was  so  pillaged  by  fines  and  exactions,  that  even  his  enemies  were  ashamed  of  their 
^,/-,  '  S*''sl'"'"y  himself  upon  my  plaint,  telling  him  that  our  gospel  taught 

out  ot  Christ's  own  mouth,  that  it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  take  away,  as  they 
nacl  taken  so  much  from  me,  took  so  much  compassion  on  me  for  his  own  honor,  as  to 
give  me  back  ^£20  for  my  relief  of  £200,  which  from  a  ward  that  fell  to  me  of  one  of 
my  tenants,  he  had  taken  from  me  and  given  to  his  secretary."  Of  course  it  v/as  only 
by  dispensation  that  Pond  was  permitted  to  retain  his  patrimonial  rights,  deemed  ex- 
pedient tor  the  province.     The  good  old  Cavalier-Jesuit  subscribes  himself  to  Parsons, 

one  ot  your  most  devoted  children,  although  hitherto  least  beneficial."  At  length 
.lames  1.  restored  the  venerable  confessor  to  liberty;  and  in  1615  lie  actually  died  in 
^e  very  same  apartment  at  Belmont,  in  which  he  was  born  seventy-six  years  before  ! 
ine  queen  and  council  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  keeping  him  so  long  in  du- 
rance vile;  perhaps  they  feared  his  resentment.  James  probably  knew  nothing  of  his 
history.— Bartoh,  lih.  i.  p.  51,  et  seq. ;  Oliver,  Collect. 
Archives  of  Simancas  ;  apud  Capefigue,  p.  40. 

t  Capef.  La  Ligue  et  Henri  IV.  p.  38. 
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for  tho.r  watchword:  they  ha.l  been  hnr  advisers:  one  of  them  at- 
tended  her  for  som|Lmp  ..urmg  her  captivi.v,  in  the  quality  of  physi- 
oro.;"!'"? 'i  '"  "lurpose  :  their  address  Vailed  by  the  su^peri./rent 
o|  the  Enfrhsh  cabinet;  and  the  Spaniard's  poid  was  as  powerless  as 
his  armaments  were  destined  to  prove  against  Britain.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  executed  in  1587.  Mary  could  not  escape  her  Lie:  she 
Jln.T  I      V"''"^"'''- '""""""'  as  admirable  in  her  death  as  she  was 

the  'il  nr^'.'h  rP'"f  1,"^  !"  ''.'.'^  ^''P  ^"«  '''«  impression  made  by 
the  fall  of  that  roya  head:  all  Europe  shuddered  at  the  tale~pity  anil 
indignation  shared  the  feelings  of  humanity.  Pope  Pius  IV.  had  put 
o  dejuh  the  nephews  of  Paul  IV.,  on  the  flimsiest  pretences  and  S  1 
ill  f''  "o /"'^'gnant  sound  boomed  forth  :  the  very  representatives  of 
all  the  world  8  morality  at  the  time,  the  Jesuits,  kissed  his  guilty  hands 
with  as  much  lervor  as  before.  There  was  now.  however?  in  L  case 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  an  important  difference:  she  had 
been  the  nucleus  of  the  Catholic  movement  in  England,  whilst  England 
was  connected  with  France,  was  an  object  of  anxious  desire  to  the 
papal  party,  and  was  tbe  hope  of  the  Spaniard,  whose  influence  then, 
n.  the  shape  of  gold   extended  over  Europe.    It  required  all  these  con- 

i    iZcT  ?  L"'"'  l":^  ^y'^P'^^'-ies  of  the  Catholic  world  at  that  time 
in  the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

That  event  accelerated  the  glorious  Armada  which  Philip  was  pre- 
paring  to  crush  Elizabeth.  The  pope's  approval  was  demanded  by\he 
Spaniard,  who  also  suggested  that  Allen  might  be  made  a  cardinal,  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  England  as  legate,  with  a  commission  to 
cnZ.^p'  ?  .h'^Q"''^?  '^^  '^"'"'"""ion  of  Rome,  and  to  confirm  the 
conque  t  to  the  Spanish  crown-should  the  expedition  prove  success- 
ui.  Philip  also  demanded  an  aid  of  money  from  the  pope.  All  the 
former  requests  were  complied  with   readily  by  Sixtus   V.  ;  but  the 

w'i^"~       ""["'^Tu  '^*'"''"  "''  «'-««'"s-->vas   to  be  paid  when  the 
invad.ng  army  should  have  landed  in  England-a  provision  which  at 

value  of^r  ^^P  f  S;^«'ly  ^f  the   cunning  Six.us,  who   knew  the 

value  of  money.     If  England  were  reduced  to  the  dominion  of  Rome, 

*  After  all  that  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  in  Duttin<r 
Mary  to  death  ,t  ,s  somewhat  curious  to  find  that  the  Jesu.t  RibadeneT,a  ascr"herhc? 
nr  „  J  yf^t"  We  judgment  of  Heaven,  for  having  tolerated  heresy  a<.au  si   he  omn  on 

tnl^rTL^^"^'""'""'^  '"■;""'  '""'"^  "murdered  the  bastard  Stu^a  heir  cl  "  1 
tolerO  lis  he^-egias  contra  el parerer  de  los  bucnos  Catolicos,  v  no  quiso  <  ue  matassen  al 
bastardo  Stuard  que  era  cabeca  dpllfls"M^  Thi^  .„  o  ""'l""«"  M""  matassen  al 
Honri/  Tii  „„,!  „  '^  »:'i  i-'iutca  (leiios  (!)  1  his  IS  a  quoted  opinion  expressed  to 
Henry  I  I.,  and  sanctioned  by  tins  Jesuu-patriarch.  He  superadds  L  own  as  follows 
7nr  th.  o  "'"T^  "".^  T  ^?'''  ^'^'^'''"'  •■^'-^  '•'«  judgments  of  God  and  thol>  >  of  n  on' 
\ZSLT^''^u  ^*'°"''"'^'  ^''*'"'  '°'"  ^^"^"'"'  "♦■«''"^"  «h«  conn.ved  at  the  here  i«  of 
her  kmgdom,  these  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  she  was  a  woman  and  youn^ 

ede,  and  told  her  it  was  better  to  conciliate  than  endanger  the  loss  of  all  which  ire 
cl  reasons  that  may  excuse  her  in  our  eyes.  U„t  the  Lo'rd,  who  is  most  ei.lous  of  h  s 
honor   and  who  does  not  w.sh  that  kings,  whom  he  has  honored  above  1^0!,"  r  men 

of  hir  L  '  T  ""  ?  K*'  P""''^^'^  '^^  «"««"  «"  ""«  ''■•^"d  with  justice,X,°ri  ?ng  her' 
of  her  kingdom  and  liberty,  and  afflicting  her  with  so  long  a.  in  prisonmen  and  wilh 
w  tirso".';"  """"^•''y  "f^her  royal  person  ;  and,  on  the  other  lundfe  dmg  I  'r  m.soTi  s 
with  so  glorious  an  end  as  was  the  sacrifice  of  her  lifp  for  hrr  „.qsI  i.i,.  /t  .•^/rl^u'^u^! 
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the  million  of  crowns  would  be  a  very  advantageons  investment :  which, 
however,  could  never  l»e  said  respecting  itn  applfcation  to  a  mere  at- 
tempt. Allen  was  ordered  to  prepare  an  expiatory  address  to  be 
dispersed  among  the  people  on  the  arrival  of  the  Armada ;  and  he 
complied,  'i'lic  rcHiili  of  his  pious  meditations  was  the  famous  Jidmo- 
nit  ion  to  the  nubility  and  people  of  England  and  Ireland,  eon,  ermnfre 
the  present  warrcs,  made  for  the  exevulion  if  Im  holinea'  nentence, 
hi/  the  highe  and  mighlie  Kinge  Catholickt  of  Spaine."*  There  can 
be  but  one  opinion  on  this  precious  document;  and  it  shall  be  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  most  candid  writers  that  ever  honored  the  church 
of  Rome.  "  This  publication,"  says  Mr.  Tierney,  "  the  most  ollen- 
sive,  perha[)s,  of  the  many  ollensive  libels  sent  forth  by  the  party  to 
which  Allen  had  attached  himself,  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  scurrilous  invective,  denounced  the  eh  iracter  and  con- 
duct of  the  queen;  portrayed  her  as  the  offspring  of  adultery  and  in- 
cest, a  lascivious  tyrant,  and  an  unholy  perjurer ;  and  concluded  by 
calling  upon  all  persons,  '  if  they  would  avoidc  the  pope's,  the  kinge's, 
and  the  other  prince's  highe  indignation,'  if  they  would  escape  ^the 
angel's  curse  and  malediction  upon  the  inhabitantes  of  the  land  of 
iVleros,'  to  rise  against  a  woman  odious  alike  to  God  and  man,  to  join 
the  liberating  army  upon  its  landing,  and  thus  to  free  themselves  from 
the  disgrace  of  having  'sulfered  such  a  creature,  almost  thirtie  yeares 
together,  to  raigne  both  over  their  bodies  and  soules,  to  the  extinauish- 
inge  not  onely  of  religion,  but  of  all  chaste  livinge  and  honesty.'  "  To 
increase  the  effect  of  this  address,  its  substance  was,  at  the  same  time, 
compressed  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  printed  on  a  broadside,  for 
more  general  distribution.  It  was  called,  "A  Declaration  of  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  of  Elizabeth,  the  usurper  and  pretended  Quiine  of 
Englande." 

"Our  said  Holy  Father,  "declared  this  broadside,  " of  his  benignity, 
and  favour  to  this  enterprise,  out  of  the  spirituall  treasures  of  his 
church,  committed  to  his  custody  and  dispensation,  graunteth  most 
liberally  to  all  such  as  assist,  concurr,  or  help  in  any  wise,  to  the  de- 
ptisnion  and  punishment  of  the  above-named  persons,  and  to  the  re- 
iormation  of  these  two  Countryes, /^/enwry  Indidgence  and  pardon  of 
all  their  sinnes,  being  duly  penitent,  contri'ie,  and  confessed,  according 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  usual  custome  of  Christian  people." 

"The  ostensible  author  of  the  Admonition,"  savs  Mr.  Tierney, 
"was  Allen,  who  inserted  his  name,  as  '  Cardinarof  Englande,'  in 
the  tide-page,  and  thus  rendered  himself  answerable  for  its  contents. 
Still,  Watson  and  others  constantly  maintained  that  it  was  really  penned 
by  Parsons  ;  a  charge  which  Parsons  himself,  in  his  Manifesta'tion  (35, 
47),  rather  evades  than  denies.  In  another  work,  however,  he  notices 
the  accusation  of  his  having  { /ic/joet/  the  cardinal  to  make  his  book,' 
and  to  that  replies  at  once,  by  denouncing  it  as  a  '  lie'  (Answer  to  O. 
E.,  p.  2,  apud  VVarneword)."t  The  underlining  of  the  word  "helped," 

*  J;'"S- viii.  271  ;  Tierney  (Dodd)  iii.  28  (note) ;  Strada,  Ann.  1558. 

T  Dodd's  Church  History,  iii.  29.    See  also  Watson's  Important  Considerations,  &c. 
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raiH'"',;!^  ifJ  ••  hAi.  •'  ""'  "'''"'  PaH^vicino,  another  Jesuit,  would 
call  a  8<l,dle.  bA, t.s  an  arrant  equivocation  notwithstandini;,— 
ns  who  Hhould  say.ld.d  not  he/p  him  :  I  wrote  it  for  him.  An. Uow 
U    een,8  to  me  that  th.s  Admonition  to  which  Allen  lent  his  name,"  nd 

.^  p'  ,i  r-"^P  'T^  '"  "•'  •'^'^"^  I*ar80n«,atteHt8  at  once  the  opii^ions 
entertuned  m  England,  as  expresned  by  Camden,  respecting  the  seZ 

ZZr'   'n/^'r"  1  1"'"''^  seminary-priests  and'the  Jesuit  mi  - 

H^re,  if;  .b.  A  .  '''-"'  ""V^y  "'^  ^^'^««  *^'^'^""«  sentiments  de- 
clared by  the  Admonition   and   broadside  declaration,  could  scarcely 

to'ZT  h'n  -'T  ''""■  "''  ^''^  "J:""'^"''  ^h^"  »he  Armada  was  r^uly 
to  pu    the  bull  mo  execution.     No  other  inference  is  admissible  ;  and 
herefore  I  appeal  to  this  last  demonstration,  for  the  opinions  I  have 
a^l  a  on^  expressed  on  the  machinations  of  the  missionary  faction  in 
England      History  must  be  grateful  to  the  Armada  of  Spain  for  this 
mportant  elucidation.     All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  veLration   he 
optue  religion,  must  exult  to  find  that  the  disastrous  consequence    of 
the   missionary  inculcations  in  England,  resulted  from  ihe  abuse  o 
the    religious  sentiment  in   men.  resulted  as  the  terrible  retribution 
awarded  to  crime  by  a  superintending  Providence.     Those  who    e- 
presenled  themselves  as  the  messengers  of  peace  and  salvation,  were 
the  roaring  bellows  of  sedition  and  incendiafy  Pharisees.     Had  these 
priests  and  these  Jesuits  directed  their  effor.s'to  conciliate  rather  than 
exasperate  the  queen  and  the  government,  far  different  would  lave 
been  the  result.     But  what  was  their  practice  must  be  evident  from 

e.Vr  Tl"'  """^'"T^  •"  ^'^'f  Admonition  and  declaration  of  the 
^aders  I  he  man  who  penned  those  horrible  and  disgusting  senti- 
ments, had  journeyed  far  and  wide  throughout  the  countfy.  wlfilst  the 

thetT"'"''!  V^'e  ''■"^'"  "^'"^'"'^  '^'  «^^P^S"^»  CathoLgave  him 
the  best  opportunity  for  exasperating  the  people's  rancor  against  i\Z 
qi  een.  prepara  ory  to  the  Spaniard's  invasion.  Even  that  very  nerse- 
cu.ion  was  made  the  means  of  stimulating  foreign  hatred  against  tVe 
queen  and  government  of  England.  Parsons  wrote  an  account  of  it! 
as  I  have  stated,  and  it  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  sea 
tered  over  Europe.  Wherever  there  were  Jesuits,  hatred  to  the  Queen 
of  England  was  not  wanting,  if  it  depended  on  the  representations  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  but  none  could  equal  the  "  Polypragmon"  Parsons,  whose 

for  a  compreheiiHivc  analysis  of  the  book  ;  Mendham's  Edit  57   fit  »n      „„-i  r 
systematic  digest  of  the  atrocious  production,  see  Lingard,  viii.  446   no  e  O  ' 

*  A.nonsjst  the  Important  Considerations  of  us,  the  Secular  Prl\tT^nL  i       r  . 
lows  :-.-<  In  these  tumultuous  and  rebell.ous  proceeLgs  by  sufdrv  S^^^^^^ 
England  and  Ireland,  it  could  not  be  expected  but  that  the  Oneen/ndt.P^f  ?  m 

be  greatly  incensed  with  indignation  aga  n«t  us.     Wn  had  (s^n  rof  "Xrenrfv       ''""''^ 
the  sa>d    rebellion,  highly  extolled  the  rebels,  ami ^^^^rfurybewSZr-^^^^^ 
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monster-heart  was  at  length  gratified  when  the  "bulky  dn.^v...o  . 
grand  Armnda"  sped  forth  from  the  durk,  deep  waters  of  Vigo.* 

Spain's  mighty  armament  made  sail.     Eager  w#ire  (he  hungry  billows 
to  swallow  down   the  boastful   and  l)laspheming  Cioliadis  :   they  were 
denied  their  meal  yet  awhile;  and  down  upon  Albion  bore  that  "gallant 
(loet  which  hidf  the  forests  of  Galicia  had  been  felled  to  build,  manned 
l)y  all  the  sons  of  the  Spanish  seas,  impressed  from  the  thousand  bays 
and  creeks  of  the  stern  Cantabrian  shore.t     There  were  8000  sailors 
and  lU.OOO  soldiers.     There  were  135  ships  of  war:  all  the  mysteries 
of  heaven  and  the  holy  men  of  earth  had  their  namesakes  in  the  motley 
armament.     There  was  the  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Philip,  the  St.  Bernard, 
the  St.   Christopher,  the   Maiden   and   She-Mouse,  the  Samson,  the 
liitile  St.  Peter,  the  Trinity,  the  Crucifix,  and   the  Conception— all 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquess  Santa  Crux,  or  the  Holy  Cross.J 
No  lack    of  celestial  patronage  for    Philip's  glorious  "  idea."     And 
whilst  the  indefatigable  Jesuits  stirred  all  Europe  in  the  papal-Spanish 
cause,  on  every  road  were  met  bodies  of  volunteer-soldiers,  noble  or 
otherwise,  hastening  from  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  the  place 
of  the  gathering— all  impelled  with  one  undoubtable  hope  to  crush  the 
queen  in   her  island-home.§     And  what  was  the  ileet  that  Elizabeth 
opposed  to  this  awful  visitation  ?     What  the  number  of  her  men  ?     It 
were  absurd  to  tell  that  computation  against  the   Leviathans  and  my- 
riads of  Spain.     Never  was  England  less  able  to  cope  by  numbers  with 
the  invader;  but  the  old  age  of  Elizabeth  was  made  youthful   by  an 
ardent  heart  and   a  vigorous  mind,  and   she  sought  and   she  found  a 
world-defying  rampart  in  thatnez^;  people  whom  the  Reformation  dashed 
into  the  political  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century. ||     Tough  were 
the  hearts  that  had  defied  Rome,  with  all  her  terrors— they  might  fear 
no  other  devilish  foe— and  they  feared  not  the  Spaniard  and  his  invin- 
cible Armada.     And  the  poor  oppressed,  persecuted  Catholics — will 
they  not  now  hail   the  mock  sun  of  freedom,  and  rise  in   its  deceitful 
blaze  to  crush  their  queen  and  country  for  the  Spaniard  ?     Some  say 
they  amounted  to  one-half  the  population,  which   is  very  improbable  ; 
others  raise  the  number  to  two-thirds,  which  is  as  absurd  as   it  is  im- 
probable; still  they  were  undoubtedly  numerous;  and  if  being  two- 
thircls,  as  Allen  and  the  Jesuits  stated,  they  had  still  submitted  to  their 
queen,  acknowledged  her  right  to  the  throne,  were  loyal,  why  had  they 
been  stimulated  to  disaffection  by  their  self-appointed  teachers  ?     By 
iheir  own  showing,  have  we  not  here  a  proof  of  that  partisan  infatua- 
tion and  downright  treason  which  accompanied  and  motived  the  Catholic 
movement  in  England,  impelled   by  the  Jesuits  and  those  seminary- 

*  "  The  memory  of  which  attempt,"  say  the  Secular  Priests  before  quoted,  «  will 
i>e(as  we  trust)  an  everlasting  monument  of  Jesuitical  treason  and  cruelty.  For  it  is 
apparent  ma  treatise  penned  by  the  advice  of  Father  Parsons  altogether  (as  we  so  ve- 
riiy  think)  thut  the  King  of  Spain  was  especially  moved  and  drawn  lo  that  intended 
mischief  against  us,  by  the  long  and  early  solicitations  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  English 
siderall^mri  *^"*'  '^^^'^^^'^  '*"'*  altogether  given  to  Jesuitism."— //npor^w/  Con- 

+  Borrows  Hihle  in  Spain,  e.  xxviii.  163. 

♦  Capefigue,  La  Ligue  et  Henri  IV,  42.        ^  Ling.  viii.  272.        ||  Capefigue,  p.  47. 
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priests  who  were  managed  by  the  Jesuits?  And  now,  in  the  very 
teeth  o.  the  Spaniard's  demonstration,  contemptuously  trampling  on 
he  base  prospect  of  righting  themselves  by  betraying  their  country" 
they  stood  forth  to  a  man-loyal  as  God,  as  their  country,  as  thei 
own  hearts  imperatively  wiUed-in  utter  defiance  of  that  horHble  abuse 
of  S!'""'  f^  their  pope  pretended  to  free  them  from  their  oaths 

of  a  legiance,  and  to  justify  the  murder  of  their  queen~the  betrayal  of 

nationrn?;];  ^^7'  r'  '^'  ^'^^"'"'^^  ^"^'  «»■  ^^e  admitted  niachi- 
nations  of  the  sacerdotal  traitors.  What  a  disappointment  for  these 
traitors-but  how  the  heart  of  all  humanity  should  exult  to  find  that 
l^od,  and  nature,  and  our  country's  love,  are  infinitely  more  powerful 
more  influential  in  noble  minds  and  hearts,  than  all  the  vile  tHcks,  and 
craft,  and  machinations  of  sacerdotal  iniquity.  And  thus  it  willever 
be      Such  will  ever  be  the  termination  of  sacerdotal  abuses  of  man's 

GodTl  h"*'"^'"';  '^'^  ''''\^r'^  ""^  ^^^•'••^^"  punishment  amain 
God  and  H:s  providence  and  humanity,  will  be  justified-to  the  utter 
destrucnon  of  all  sacerdotal  pretensions,  contrivances,  machinations 
and  znjiuence  amongst  men.      This  is  the  finality  of   hat  retribuUon 
which  sacerdotal  iniquity  has  deserved-and  to\his  finalUy  we      " 
advanc.ng-nay   ha  f  the  providential  work  is  already  achieved.  Bitter 
It  IS  to  record  that  the  base  fears  generated  by  sacerdotal  and  Jesui tica 
machinations  in  England   suggested  to  some  of  Elizabeth's  pol U  In 
the   imitation  of  that  Catholic  monstrosity-the  massacre  of  St.  Bar! 
tholomew,  whereat  Phihp  so  exulted,  and  the   Pope  of  Rome  gave 
holiday  and  sang  Te  Deum.     These  short-sighted   politicbnrcrife  ly 
advised  the  queen  to  cut  off"  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Eng  and 

f.  n^i/'      h  ^'T  ^^  '"''"P'"'     ^'""'y  ^'"-  had  perpetrated  a  simil 
atrocity  when  the  pope  instigated  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Fra  ce 

till  S"in"tr"""  '  '"^  ^^  """^T  "^  '''  f'--'^'  ProtLtants  w 
still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men.     But  Elizabeth  rejected  the  barba- 

Z'ernrr'-f    ^.VT'  u    ^"^'''1''^'^  P'""^'''  ^""'^  he  discoveredV  she 
therefore  refused  to  dip  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  "upon 

S^iTi?  '"''•?; r\''''n'V'!'>^  ^^^^'^  ^«^''^^'  ^he  infernal  suggestim" 
Still    he  permit  ed  the  Catholics  to  be  subjected  to  the  severest  trial 
The     setters     ferreted  more  keenly  than  ever.     Crowds  of  Catholic 

throu^houTtt  kin  1  '"'V"^^  "'"  ^"^^^'l  ^«  »'^«  -'"-"»  j'i 
throughout  the  kingdom.     But  no  provocation  could  urge  them  to  auv 

act  of  imprudence.     They  displayed  no  less  patriotism  than  their  mdrl 
lorBotten,  Ihat  »a.  th,  .„rv  »...  of  .°,r  "  ,1  -r,-° '°?'T?,''      j    """•. '"  "  '""  '" 
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favored  countrymen.     The  peers  armed  their  tenants  and  dependents 
in  the  service  of  the  queen.     Some  of  the  Catholic  gentlemen  equipped 
vessels,  and  gave  the  command  to  Protestants ;  und  many  solicited 
permission  to  fight  in  the  ranks  as  privates  against  the  common  enemy. 
But  the  Eternal  seemed  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  Britain  and  her  queen, 
and  her  loyal  subjects,  Catholic  and  Protestant.     In  truth,  it  could  not 
be  permitted   that  so  crying  an  injustice  as  that  of  Rome  and  Spain 
should  be  crowned  with  success.     Prodigies  of  valor  were  achieved  by 
England's  pigmy  fleet  against  the  dragons  of  the  invader.     Fireships 
shot  panic  through  the  men  of  the  flaming  Inquisition — as  by  a  judg- 
ment—and all  was  confusion;  then  a  mighty  tempest  undertook  the 
battle  of  England.     "  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind — the  sea  covered 
them— they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters."     In  a  single  night  the 
invincible  Armada  sank   in  "the  yeast  of  waves," — a  tribute  "to  the 
manes  of  Loyola  and  the  spirit  of  his  legion.    How  the  rejoicing  waves 
exulted  with  the  wrecks  of  that  glorious  armament — one  hundred  and 
twenty  ships,  with  Spain's  best  soldiers,  her  best  trained  mariners, 
down  in  the  worrying  waters,  tearing  them   to  pieces  as  the  vultures 
tear  a  carrion,  and  the  glutted  waves  rejoiced  and  sported  with  the 
wrecks  of  that  proud  armament.     Far  along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  the  floating  remnants  sped  and  proclaimed 
Spain's  downfall  begun.     England's  destiny  was  developed,  and  the 
glorious  prosperity  and  power  of  the  persecuted  Netherlanders  dawned 
with  that  day  when  Spain  was  humbled.     A  single  ship  reached  Spain 
—a  crippled  wreck — pierced  on  all  sides,  her  masts  shattered  with  shot, 
almost  every  man  wounded,  incapable  of  duty;  from  day  to  day  they  had 
flung  their  dead  by  sixes  to  the  deep.     Such  was  the  end  of  Philip's 
gigantic  enterprise— that  project  intended  to  establish  Catholic  unity  and 
the  immeasurable  grandeur  of  his  royal  power.     Pasquin,  at  Rome,  an- 
nounced that  "  The  pope  would  grant,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
indulgences  for  a  thousand  years,  if  any  one  would  tell  him  for  certain 
what  had  become  of  the  Spanish  Armada: — whither  it  had  gone,  whether 
it  was  lifted  up  to  heaven  or  driven  down  to  hell — or  was  somewhere 
hanging  in  the  air,  or  tossing  in  a  sea."*     What  thought  Philip  when 
he  heard  the  result  ?     Heaven  only  knows  :  but  he  said  these  words  : 
"  I  sent  my  army  to  punish  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  English,  and 
not  to  fight  with  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  the  rage  of  the  tnmbled 
ocean.     I  thank  God  that  I  have  still  a  few  ships  remaining  after  such 
a  furious  tempest;"  and  he  forbade  all  public  mourning,  and  among  the 
survivors   he  distributed   50,000  crowns  out  of  his  Indian  treasury.! 
Historians  vary  as  to  the  words  of  Philip  on  this  occasion :  but  most 
of  them  give  him  praise  for  the  same;  and  Dr.  Lingard,  otherwise  so 
shrewd,  calls  this  "  the  magnanimity  of  Philip."     For  my  part,  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  the  Catholic  Condillac,  who  says:  "I  would  admire 
the  sentiment,  perhaps,  if  he  had  not  had  the  imprudence  to  reject  the 

*  Nares,  iii.  385. 

t  Philip  had  a  million  of  ducats  yearly  from  Peru  :  and  one-fifth  of  twenty  millinna 
Urought  Irom  the  other  Indies  yearly.— MS.  Bib.  Cotton.  Jul.  F.  vi.  142. 
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advice  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.*  I  say  perhaps,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  the  courage  of  a  sovereign  consists  in  evincing  insensibility,  whilst 
his  subjects  are  perishing  around  him  :  especially,  if  he  has  not  fore- 
seen that  there  are  winds  and  waves  on  the  ocean.  Whilst  his  generals 
were  wmning  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  he  remained  in  his  tent  between 
two  monks,  with  whom  he  was  praying  to  heaven  for  victory  ;  and 
he  clul  not  go  out  untd  he  was  informed  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  French 
A  kmg  who  watches  over  his  own  safety  with  so  much  prudence  is 
wiUmgly  rash  when  he  only  exposes  his  soldiers ;  and  when  he  suffers 
loss,  his  seeming  fortitude  is  only  the  mask  of  a  vain  mind,  which  will 
not  admit  its  errors. "t 

Leaving  England  to  follow  up  her  advantages  in  the  crippled  condi- 
ion  ol  Spam— the  Earl  of  Essex  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  cap- 
turing Cadiz,  advancing  to  Seville;  whilst  Frobisher  and  Drake,  on 
the  oceiui,  winnowed  the  galleons  of  Spain,  laden  with  Indian  wares 
and  virgin  gold— Lancaster  pillaging  Brazil-Raleigh,  Hawkins,  Norris 
and  Cavendish,  seizing  the  South  Sea  Islands;— and  leaving  the  Jesuit 
1  arsons  and  Allen  still  machinating  in  behalf  of  Spanish  interests  in 
l^ngland,  amidst  intestine  bickerings  and  paper  warfare  among  the  body 
of  the  still  persecuted  Catholics-let  us  contemplate  the  Jesuits  in  an- 
other field,  and  consider  the  religio-political  opinions  which,  amidst  the 
agnations  of  Europe,  they  advanced  and  defended.     In  France,  the 
Uuke  of  Guise  had  reached  the  culminating  point  of   his  ambition 
swaying  the  nation  with  higher  prospects  unconcealed.     The  stirrine 
Spaniard,  Phihp  IL,  was  his  master.     The  proud  Guise  vowed  "a 
most  faithlul  and  most  perfect  obedience"  to  the  golden  monarch,  whose 
design  seems  to  have  been  universal  sovereignty  for  himself,  amidst 
Catholic  unity  for  the  pope,  ifccf     Orthodoxy,  •'  religion,"  were  the 
pretences  of  Philip  and  all  his  humbled  and  obedient  servants.     The 
oath  taken  by  all  who  joined  the  league,  at  once  declares  its  nature  and 
Its  aim.        I  swear  to  God  the  Creator,  and  under  penalty  of  anathema 
and  eternal  damnation,  that  I  have  entered  into  this  Catholic  Associa- 
tion—according to  the  form  of  the  treaty  which  has  just  been  read  to 

«!fll^''™^  ""^'1^1^  the  reduction  of  Flushing  before  the  invasion  ;  and  Sir  William 
Stanley  one  of  the  Catholic  traitors  of  England,  in  the  king's  service,  had  adviJed  the 
occupation  o  reland  as  a  measure  necessary  to  secure  the%onquest  of  England  bu 
the  king  would  admit  ot  no  delay.  Parsons  had  primed  and  loaded  him-a"id  he  couS 
not  help  going  off.     See  X/ngarrf,  viii.  279.  aim  ne  couia 

J^   27(f  ■  ^^t  ?"''r'  '•  'u'".:  ^-  '^J-     ^"'  '^^  ^'■"'»'^'»  ""'^  the  catastrophe,  see  Ling. 
via.  270--28O  ;  Capehgue,  Ret.  et  Henry  IV.  p.  42,  et  seq.     The  Spanish  clerrv   who 
had  prophesied  the  happy  issue  of  this  expedition  to  be  certain,  were  S  en  ba™ed 
but  at  length   a.d  the  blame  upon  the  toleration  afforded  in  Spain  to  the  'nS     1 1 
the  Protestant  powers  rejoiced   at  the   failure,  for  if  England  had   fa  Men Thev  wo^d 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  resist;  but  even  the  catholic  powers,  who  I  kewise  ^r^ad 
the  preponderating  induencr  of  Phil.p,  did  not  much  regret  the^ssue      To  Henryl^^^ 
^Lh  .«'?    T'lf  "''""n«d'ate  advantage,  and  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  7as  L 
good  as  decided      They,  therefore,  above  all  others,  took  part  in  the  joy  of  the  En."  sh 
and  struck  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  ot'the  invinc^ibi  Armada^Sh     ' 

i,il  ,"'''"'  ^""''  '"V"''  (''  •='»'"''' ''  ^«"''  «"**  ^'•^  no  more).     Since  that'tim 
Spain  has  never  recovered  any  decisive  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe       Some 
solated  momenu  ot  active  exertion  and  bold  enthusiasm  have  not  been  abfe  to  arrS 
the  lamentable  decay  of  the  state  and  the  people.-Rawner,  Polit.  Hhti  356 
Capefigue,  quoting  a  letter  from  Guise  to  Phiiip.    Ref.  et  Henri  IV.  p.  ol,' 
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me— loyally  and  sincerely,  whether  to  command  or  to  obey  and  serve  • 
and  I  promise  with  my  liie  and  my  honor,  to  continue  therein  to  the  las! 
drop  of  my  blood,  without  resisting  it,  or  retiring  at  any  command,  on 
any  pretext  excuse,  nor  occasion  whatever."*  Henry  III.,  the  King 
of  France,  finding  himself  circumvented  by  the  Spanish  or  Catholif 
party,  and  made  their  tool,  tore  from  them  at  once,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  opposition,  after  causing  the  Duke  of  Guise  to 
be  murdered.  This  event  roused  the  grand  Catholic  League  or  As- 
sociation  to  open  hostility,  and  bound  it  more  closely  to  its  motive 

the  fall  of  Guise;  bu    when  the  duke's  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise 
also  was  assassinated,  his  indignation  became  religiously  inexorable.' 
Henry  HI.  trembled  not  before  the  pope's  displeasure.     His  was  no 
the  resistance  of  manly  vigor,  but  the  petulant  excitement  of  mental 
weakness  stimulated  by  the  desperate  position  into  which  the  machi- 

'ZTntFnll  '^'T"  ^''"'  "^  ^'^^^^'^^  ^he  pope  to  the  utmost. 
J  he  Court  of  Rome  made  a  prospective  demand  that  he  should  declare 
Henry  of  Navarre  (the  future  Henry  IV.)  incapacitated  to  succeed  o 
the  throne  of  France.  Far  from  complying,  the  king  struck  an  alliance 
of  Pr  n. f  "^y;"°''  ^I'^T.  ^'r-Sni^^'i  --  the  lawful  heir  to  the  c  o w n 
to  the  issue.  ''  "~        ""'"^  '""P^'''"'  '''''''  ^'^^  '^^ " 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  whilst  the  Protestant  ascendancy  of  En- 
gland  maintained  itself  triumphant  and  impregnable  to  the  misguided 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits  and  seminary-priests,  the  struggle  against  the  Ca- 
tholic ascendancy  of  France  was  most  vigorous  and  determinedlfull 
ot  hope,  and,  m  all  appearance,  driving  to  complete  success  in  the  ac- 
cession ot  a  Protestant  king.  It  was  this  desolating  prospect  that  in- 
pired  the  oath  which  the  Leaguers  swore  to  God  Almighty.  Ca  hoHc 
theorists  amuse  themselves  with  discovering  in  the  League  a  grand  re- 
sult of  religious  reaction ;  and  so  it  was,  but  let  it  be  always  under- 
stood as  the  religious  reaction  of  a  most  despicably  corrupt  asre-a 
most  unchristian  humanity.     At  the  prospect  of  a  Protestant-a  Hu- 

ZTihJl:     ?        i"!''  ^•'■"'^  ^P"''' '  '"^  "°"«  ^«^«  ™«re  desperate 
Ian  the  Jesuits        They  joined  and  organised   the  insurrection.t-- 

hoid  lofT'^'r^J  ?^^'  P  "•  ^"'^  '^'  Pope-how  could  the  Jesuits 
hold  aloof?  The  Jesuits  were  skilful  negotiators;  the  League  gave 
them  employ ment.t  Samnier  overran  Germany,  Italy  and  Lain  - 
Claude  Matthieu  won  the  title  of  the  League's  Cou/ier  by  h^^  inde- 

pttL'r'l  '"  ?l  'T'--    "^"^y  "*•  *^°'"P»--d  '-  the  pope 

e  u?itv      TnV"-   ^'^^PP?7'  i^  "«t  induced  by  fear  for  his  own 
Pr^nh  *T  their  general,  Aquav.va,  he  notified  his  wish  that  only 

and  ctller"  of' F  "'''  '7 1  ^"'""v'^  ^^P^'"^^'^  ''  ^"^^  '^e  housed 

roLssed^thpl  fif''-^  c^r^-'  ^'PP'"'^  '^^'  ^h«  ^^'"""^^  Auger 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  king;  and  it  also  happened  that  pire 


*  Cretineau-Joly,  ij.  388. 
t  Id.ib.392. 
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Matlhieu  was  a  kind  of  foreigner,  although  the  provincial  of  Paris ; 
and  so  Matthieu  accused  Auger,  his  brother  Jesuit,  of  jealousy  and 
ambition— giving  him  credit  for  the  move.     He  was,  nevertheless,  su- 
perseded m  his  office,  and  Odon  Pigenat  was  named  his  successor.*— 
When  Matthieu  returned  from  Rome,  in  1585,  the  king  ordered  him  lo 
retire  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  menaced  him  with  his  anger  should  he 
disobey.t     Aquaviva  did  not  countenance  the  League,  and  the  kirn 
resolved  to  put  down  its  very  active  courier,  Pere  Matthieu— the  ring"- 
leader  of  the  Jesuit  section.     The  General  of  the  Jesuits  did  more.— 
He  complained  of  Pere  Matthieu  to  the  pope.     It  seems  an  extraordi- 
nary procedure  for  the  general  to  appeal  to  the  pope  against  his  own 
subject;  but  it  evidences  the  fact  th  U  P6re  Matthieu  was  under  authori- 
ty distinct  from  that  of  tiie  Company  and  its  Constitutions.     Aquaviva 
earnestly  requested  the  pope  not  to  permit  any  Jesuit  to  meddle  with 
combinations  so  foreign  and  dangerous  to  the  Institute.      "Give  an 
order  to  confirm  these  words  to  Claude  Matthieu,"  said  the  general  to 
the  pope,  "  and  permit  me  to  send  him  into  a  country  where  he  cannot 
be  suspected  of  such  negotiations."!     Pope  Sixtus  V.  positively  re 
fused  to  accede  to  the  petition.     The  Jesuit  Leaguers  Matthieu,  Sam- 
nier,§  Hay,  Commolet,  the  Rector  of  the  Parisian  House  of  the  Pro- 
fessed, and  other  Jesuits  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the  League, 
"  only  did  their  duty,''  according  to  the  pope's  opinion. ||     Aquaviva 
forbade  Matthieu  to  meddle  with  politics  for  the  future,  without  his 
express  permission.     Nevertheless,  soon  after,  he  accepted  a  commis- 

*  The  council-faction  of  the  Sixteen,so  called  because  they  ruled  the  sixteen  wards 
of  Pans,  was  sometimes  graced  by  the  presence  of  this  Jesuit,  for  the  purpose  of  mode- 
rating  the  fury  of  that  execrable  tribunal,"  if  we  may  believe  the  Jesuit  Richeome  - 
Docmients,  ubi  svprh.  The  Jesuit  college  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  was  sometimes  the 
rendezvous  of  these  secret  conspirators  and  traitors,  in  the  service  of  the  Spaniard 
It  was  in  the  Jesuit  houses  that  Mendoza,  Aguillon,  Feria,  and  other  agents  of  Philip 
^^ "/Hf   r""'  schemes  and  plots  —Plaid.  d'Arnaud,  Les  JesuUes  Crim.  p.  200 

T  So  far  Cretineau  and  the  Jesuits  ;  but  they  do  not  state  the  object  of  his  mission 
He  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Leaguers  in  order  to  induce  the  pope  to  favor  the 
rebellion  and  the  enemies  of  the  state.  «  We  find,"  says  Mezeray,  «  by  a  letter  of 
this  Jesuit,  which  was  given  to  the  public,  that  the  pope  did  not  approve  of  the  pro- 
posal to  assassinate  the  king;  but  he  advised  the  seizure  of  his  person,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  occupation  of  the  towns  under  his  authority.''— ^6reg-e'  Chron.  t.  ii.  504,  ed.  1755 
Annates,  t.  i.  p.  457,  n.  3.  "  o  ,    u.  i.ou. 

t  Cretineau,  ii.  39.7. 
♦v,^*  P®  facts  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  last  Jesuit-historian  seem  to  prove  ail 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Company  lay  to  its  charge  in  the  troubles  of  the  League.    From 
Cretineau's  account,  it  is  evident  that  the  League  owed  much  of  its  rapid  development 
to  the  intrigues  and  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits.     The  Jesuit  Samnier  was  the  first  of  the 
r^^aivlTl'LT^  TV!!  the  "lachinations.     Pasquier  styles  him  a  man  disposed  and 
resolved  for  all  sorts  of  hazards.     He  was  sent  in  1581  to  all  the  Catholic  Jrinces  to 
discover  the  prospects  of  affairs.     A  man  better  qualified  could  not  be  selected  for  the 
business.     He  could   transform   himself  into  as  many  forms  as  ol.jects-sometimes 
dressed  as  a  soldier,  sometimes  as  a  priest,  at  others,  as  a  country  clown.    Games  at 
dice,  cards,  &c.,  were  as  familiar  tol.im  as  his  breviary.     He  could  change  his  name    I 
as  easily  as  his  garb.     He  visited  successively,  in  his  project,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.    ^ 
?rLr'"''!,\K^'  ^"^  represent  to  the  sovereigns  the  danger  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
France,  and  the  connivance  of  the  king,  Henry  HL,  to  that  state  of  aflairs,  by  secretly 

A2n!!!  ^t%  T!^''T~/'''''''''''''  ?'•  '^''  •^'«"^'^*'  «=•  ■^•'-  I"  the  alphabetical 
defence  put  forth  by  the  Jes-  .s,  touching  the  Jesuit  Leaguers,  Samnier  is  omitted; 
80  we  may  suppose  •!  a»  not^mg  could  be  said  in'his  £avor.— Documents,  i= ;  J^s.  Li-', 

II  Cretineau,  ii.  395,  et  Ju  'enc.  Hist.  Part  V. 
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sion  from   he  chiefs  of  the  League,  and  set  off  for  Italy.     At  Loretto 
he  received  a  letter  from  Aquaviva,  couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms 
imaginable,  according  to  the  general's  practice,  but  strongly  and  impe 
ratively  opposed  to  his  return  into  France,  "  for  a  certain  affair,"  whFch 
IS  not  particularised  (probably,  referring  either  to  the  seizur;  or  the 
murder  of  the  king) ;  ana  expressly  commanding  him,  in  the  most  re- 
spectful  terms   not  to  leave  Loretto  until  further%rders.     He  died  fn 
J     this  exile  within  fifteen  months.     "Inactivity  killed  him  in  158- " 
I     say.  the  historian  of  the  Jesuits.     Thus  it  appears  that  CaXa'h  ed 
with   lie  lung,  whose  adviser  was  the  Jesuit  Edmond  Auger.^    T^ 
t     Jesuu  kept  aloof;  with  the  king,  from  the  machinations  of  L  Leat'e 
Whether  it  was  a  clever  stroke  of  policy  in  the  general,  the  resuft  of 
,     tha^  calculation  which  computed  the  infallible  catlstropl,;  i^JeSh," 
I    IS  but  a  matter  o    conjecture;  certain  it  is,  that  though^Aquavi^va  k  fi 
aloof;  the  Jesuit  Leaguers  in  France  were  as  active  L  eJlr'a^  eS 
I    accused  Auger  of  too  great  complacency  towards  Henry  II      because 
I    he  did  not ';  throw  himself  into  the  League  with  his  iZuaifertZ" 
I    AquaA^iv^  yielded,  orseemed  to  yield,  ^d  summoned  Aug^fV^^e 

I    ^TJ    ^rTV     ^'"'>'  '^""^^  »"^  '»«  ^i^hout  his  fathf r  coTssor 
I    who     had  felt  the  pulse  of  his  conscience,"  and  appealed  to  the  pone 
[    craving  his  intervention.     The  pope  complied,  the  genera   submS 
and  Auger  continued  to  feel  the  conscience-pulse  of"  King  Hen^y    II 
I    Meanwhile^  the  Jesuit  Leaguers,  determined  lo  achieve  a  trM  over 
h  7;.    .    ^'''"°'r^  themselves  to  a  life  half-religious,  halfStarv 
which  the  dangers,  the  predications,  the  enthusiasn^of  every  hour  ren- 
dered attractive  to  men  of  courage  and  men  of  faith."t     Many  of X 

restin^'gVjrrruTaH J  tTo  now  fi^nd' 1? "If  °^'"°"'  f '''"""'^  ^"^^^  "—  -^^  -te- 
scription'^ is  become  SerenT  H  not  hLtut  TL ^^»«^"\'7.'*  t^r''  °'"  ^^'^''^  P^"" 
France.  Edmond  Aucer  when  L  vn  ,» h  '  Z*'^  ^'^"'^  *^''*^''"'=  demonstration  of 
Jesuits  at  Rome  H  s^ d  'sposLn  {ndLTZl^TT  '''  "^.'^'^^'^'^'^^  among  the 
ment;  the  Jesuits  set  hiri^o  studv  he  adTn/.H  f  'a  "'^T'^  ''"''  ^°"  encourage- 
and  finally  became  preaXr  and^conLsor  to  Sn^m  V^'""''  ''  "'  ^'"'^  ^^^'^' 
for  Henry  was  one  of  the  mosrproEte  mpn  nf  ,L!  f^"  «"'  *  ""^'"S  P^s'ti"", 
had  principles  of  religion  '' as  Fither  oll^h  that  most  profligate  age  :  still  «  he 
that  the  same  praise  may  be  warded  tnh^^  .  Jesuit  observes;  and  we  may  add, 
be  found  in  the  p  evaTlin.  ma„h  oflh.  ^1^'"'  ',"'"  ""^'^^  time-and  its  cause  is  to 
fraternity  of  penften^s  nven^ed  Sv  thp  Tp-'?''^'""^  ''"^'*"'"  °"  '^"  '''^^'-  The  con- 
king for'som^  -aso;:iLtvn  ^a  '"he  took^"''panTn\r^^^^      ''^  '5«">'  P'--d  the 

performed  all  the  mummeries.  Auger  p.^bHshed'^  [J  584  a ',rp?r''''  '\l  '"''I'- '''"'^ 
entitled"  Metanoelodv  rni-   n  ^;o„„         puunsnea,  in  10S4,  a  treatise  on  the  sub  ect, 

of  penitents  o^SSy'sAnntndaion^^.n'HP'ir^^^^  u'""P'''"S  '^'  arch-congregation 
of  the  Holy  ChS^'     tL  Znle  oZVl?  ,    /^  other  beautiful  devout  assemblies 

crisy;  but^he  kin^ikertheT'^ieeSr.nd",^^^^^^^^  '''fl"^  -  "^  ^^P- 

fancy,  for  to  suooose  nietv  nr  H„.   ?       -^  'u  .,  confessor  humored  the  disgusting 

boasis  of  tie  ?'en  ten'  i^f  coter  s  t^'"he"r  n^Lt"-  ""^  f  ""''••  "'  ''^^'^'^'^  -"' 
girdles,  the  discipline  or  wh  pping  ^^  t  /not  ^'1'  ""'  '^'^'""F  '^''''  '""^"^  ''""^ 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen  in  Sifjm  P J  .vi  i-^°  '?  excessively  severe  on  those 
influence  with  the  king  "va"  furn^d  t,?  hT  °  °^^Tf  ^"  ^''^  mummeries.  Auger's 
^clf  to  have  led  an  exemnlar-  Hf'p  in  «n  .  *>?""'  ""^'^^  ^"'"P""^  '  ''"'  ^e  seems  him- 
cipled  kinsr      His  DinP^i.yn  ^  '^  ''?"  '^""nection  with  the  lewd  and  unprin- 

hisdeath^The    amre^o'„Sn?o?o7'i:r/ir'''  fPP^'^^'^'^   ^^  ^^^^-'  P«^«°"^  ^fter 

lK.d  the  honor  to  be  confe  sT  to  tl.e"5^i-        '^  "'  -'°""  ''"'  ""  ^''''^^'"'''  ^''" 

Jean  d'Ori^ny.  p.  20fl   i  ^'J'  Xl\t''f.^^  France.-r..  du  P.  Edmond  Au^er,  par 

t  Cretineau;  ii.  400       ^  ^'  ^"ff^'re,  Caiijesi.  Ues  Rois,  p.  303,  et  seq,' 
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Jesuits  were  massacred  by  the  Huguenots ;  many  of  their  colleges 
were  sacked ;  but  they  received  compensation  in  other  numerous  founda- 
tions,—when  Aquaviva  sent  a  visitor  to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
French  provinces  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  He  also  enjoined  Auger 
to  induce  the  king  to  permit  his  departure  from  that  royal  conscience 
whose  pulse  he  had  felt  so  deeply.  The  Jesuit  left  the  king.  He 
went  to  Lyons,  and  preached  against  the  League.  The  people  threat- 
ened to  throw  the  Jesuit  into  the  Rhone ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  city  within  four-and-twenty  hours.  He  went  into  retirement  at 
Como.* 

It  was  immediately  after  the  Jesuit's  departure  that  Henry  HL  mur- 
dered the  Duke  of  Guise.     Then  the  pulpits  blazed  forth  execrations, 
and  heaped  maledictions  on  the  royal  murderer.     Seventy  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  released  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
called  down  upon  his  head  all  the  wrath  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  "a 
miserable  little  monk,"  named  Jacques  Clement,  plunged  a  knife  into 
ihe  stomach  of  the  king;  and  the  wound  was  mortal.     He  had  time 
enough,  however,  to  make  Henry  of  Navarre  promise  to  punish  those 
who  had  given  him  so  much  trouble,  but,  above  all  things,  to  get  him- 
self instructed  into  a  Catholic  as  soon  as  possible,— and  then  he  ex- 
pired.!     Henry  was  once   before  converted,  we  remember;  and  as 
words  cost  him  as  litde  as  deeds,  he  made  the  promise  to  the  dyin^ 
king  who  had  acknowledged  him  for  his  successor.     It  seems  to  me 
highly  probable,  from  the  Jesuit  narrative  of  all  these  transactions,  that 
Aquaviva  might  have  boldly  "predicted"  the  murder  of  the  Guises. 
It  remains  for  us  now  to  consider  the  curious  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits 
bearing  at  once  upon  the  events  both  in  England  and  in  France,  which 
have  been  just  related. 

The  unlimited  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State  was  their 
aim— together  with  all  the  results  of  papal  prerogatives.  And  how 
was  that  to  be  established?  Not  by  kings,  whose  individual  interests 
clashed  with  papal  prerogatives— which  in  point  of  fact  were  the  re- 
presentatives, nay,  the  very  substance  of  "  the  Church."  If  not  by  the 
kings  then,  by  whose  overwhelming  voice  was  the  Supremacy  of  "  the 
Church"  or  the  Catholic  party  to  be  established?  By  the  People. 
Conscious  of  their  growing  influence  and  ability  to  govern  and  to  direct 
the  popular  will,  the  Jesuits  did  not  hesitate  to  advance  the  most  sweep- 
ing democratic  doctrines  as  a  basis  of  their  machinations.  They  de- 
duced princely  power  from  the  people.  They  blended  together  the 
theory  of  the  pope's  omnipotence  with  the  doctrine  of  the  people's 
sovereignty.  Bellarmine,  their  everlasting  oracle,  discovered  that  God 
had  not  bestowed  the  temporal  authority  on  any  one  in  particular:— 
whence  it  followed  that  he  bestowed  it  on  the  masses.  Therefore,  the 
authority  of  the  state  is  lodged  in  the  paoole,  and  the  people  consign 
it  sometmies  to  a  single  individual,  somtumes  to  several:  but  the  peo- 
ple peipeuially  retain  the  right  of  ch^-.^iging  the  forms  of  government, 


*  Cretineiiii,  ii.  401. 

t  Kanke,  p.  172  ;  Capefigue,  c.  ii.  and  iii. 
Mem.  Ann.  1589.  &c.  &c. 


i'retineau,  ii.  392,  et  seq.,-  Cheverney, 
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of  retractmg  their  grant  of  authority,  and  disposing  of  it  anew.  The 
Jesuits  roundly  asserted  that  a  king  might  be  deposed  by  the  people 
for  tyranny,  or  for  neglect  of  his  duties,  and  another  be  elected  in  his 
stead  by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  Meanwhile  the  Catholic  ascend- 
ancy was  never  for  one  moment  out  of  view.*  This  salient  motive 
everywhere  dispels  the  illusion  when  a  turbulent  democrat  brightens  as 
he  reads  his  justification  by  the  Jesuit-doctors  of  the  law  The  Su- 
premacy of  the  Church,  or  Catholic  Ascendancy,  must  be  the  end  of 
the  people  s  enterprise.  Kings  are,  indeed,  responsible  to  the  sovereign 
mple:  but  the  people  are  subject  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  Such  is 
the  theory,  but  unfortunately  the  practice  is  totally  distinct.  Once 
rouse  or  justify,  or  countenance  the  revolt  of  a  nation,— and  then  vou 
must  leave  events  and  the  human  passions  to  work  out  the  problem 

rlhll  fJl^Trr-  '^^  ""ul  P°'"'  ""  ^^'«h  you  may  count  infal- 
libly, IS  the  fact  of  revolt;  all  beyond  you  must  leave  to  the  direction 
of  events  and  the  passions  of  men;  and  all  who  pray  will  call  upon 
Providence  to  avert  or  mitigate  calamity.  In  the  Jesuit  doctrines  on 
his  interesting  and  most  important  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  Ideal  supremacy  of  the  Church  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  People, 
which  IS  merely  the  instrument  of  Church  supremacy.  Though  the 
king  IS  subject  to  the  people,  ecclesiastics  are  not  subject  to  the  king; 
for  the  rebellion  of  an  ecclesiastic  against  a  king  b  not  a  crime  of 
£i  ^rp  ^''""'"'^^'i  '^  not  subject  to  the  king."t  Thus  taught  the 
Jesuits  by  Emmanuel  Sa,  at  the  period  in  contemplation.  Deflnding 
themselves  by  nght  divine,  they  decide  the  fate  of  kings  and  prince! 
with  a  sweep  of  the  pen.  "An  infidel  or  heretic  king  Endeavoring  to 
draw  his  subjects  to  his  heresy  or  infidelity,  is  not  to  be  endured  by 
Christians  Passable  enough;  but  then  who  is  to  decide  whether  the 
conduct  of  the  king  comes  under  this  ban  ?     "  It  is  the  province  of  the 

7Z'X  K''!  •''  ^'''^^  '1'''^'''  '^'  ^'"g  ^^^^«  them  into  heresy 
or  not.  1  his  being  assumed,  the  consequence  is  as  follows  :— "  It  is. 
diere  ore,  for  the  pontiff  to  determine  whether  the  king  must  be  de- 

cZ  ""'vm  *  r^^''  "7^^^  ^^'^  ''  ^^'^  ^P'^  t«  ^"'^h  «  pope  as 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  scrupled  not  to  plunder  so  many  barons  on  the 

pretence  of  musty  parchments.     And  proclaimed  in  the  very  midst  of 

nl«  mI^  T'^t'  ^^'  '''"  '■'•'■^'«"  «f  the  sixteenth  century,  how 
powerfully  such  a  doctrine  must  have  operated  to  evolve  the  desperate 
stirs  m  Ireland  and  England,  and  in  France-not  without  blood- 
guiltiness.  It  was,  nevertheless,  the  doctrine  put  forth  by  Bellarmine 
-one  of  the  most  influential  Jesuits-in  1596.  Nay,  "the  spiritual 
,n  !  r''I"  pope,  may  change  kingdoms,  and  take  them  from  one 
to  transfer  them  to  another,  as  a  spiritual  prince,  if  it  should  be  neces- 

*  Ranke. 

f  '  Non  IrP,  rh  .  ^^'  "  "' ''"'  "°"  ^''  '"'''"'"«  regi.»-AV.  Colon.  1590  ^  ' 
res  n/necne  oert  nP^n  r'''!*^  '"'  mfidelitatern.  At  judicare  an  rex  pertrahat  ad  ha,- 
c.  vii.  tleponendum  vel  non  depouendum."— i)e  Jiom.  Pontif.  lib.  v. 
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sary-for  the  salmi  ton  of  souls  r*     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  pro. 
viso  ?     I  am  unable  to  say-unless  the  doctrine  was  based  on  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  \  I    vyho  gave   the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portngal 
the  two  hemispheres,  dashing  in  a  word  for  the  "salvation  of  souls  " 
But,  though  we  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  the  proviso,  we  have 
but  too  plainly  seen  the  result  of  the  doctrine  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
and.     Another  Jesu.t-and  one  of  vast  authority  too-goes  so  far  Js 
to     wrench  the  words  of  Paul"  to  the  destruction  of  regal  or  secular 
power.        The  language  of  St.  Paul,"  says  Francis  Toletjn  1603.  "is 
not  opposed  to  it,  who  means  that  all  'men  should  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,  but  not  to  the  secular  powers;  for  he  does  not  deny  to 
spiritual  ministers  the  power  of  exempting  whomsoever,  and  as  far  as 
they  shall  please,  from  the  seculaV  power,  whenever  they  may  deem  it 
expedient,  t     A  mere  quibble,  of  course:  but  the  word  "expedient" 
does  sound  better  than  "  the  salvation  of  souls."     Nor  should  this 
sweeping  prerogative  surprise  us,  since  even  the  eternal  is  ruled  by  "the 
Church     or  the  pope,  according  to  the  Jesuit  Maldonat,  who  affirms 
for  certain  and  immovable,  that  the  Church  has  the  power  of  excom- 
municating even  the  dead,  that  is,  she  may  deprive  them  of  suffrage,"  or 
the  bench t  of  prayers.|     Then  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  pope  "can 
deprive  princes  of  their  empire  and  kingdom,  or  mav  transfer  their 
dominions  to  another  prince,  and  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance which  they  owe  to  them,  and  from  the  oath  which  they  have 
sworn,  that  the  word   of  the  Lord  which   he  spake  to  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  &c.  &c.  '§     And  if  the  idea  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  giving 
a  vote  to  this  papal  empire  be  painfully  startling,  you  must  summon  all 
your  patience  to  hear  that  even  Christ  himself  is  made  to  subscribe  to 
the  article,--"  for  in  commanding  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep,  Christ  has 
given  him  the  power  to  drive  away  the  wolves  and  to  kill  them,  if  they 
should  be  obnoxious  to  the  sheep.     And  it  will  also  be  lawful  for  the 
shepherd  to  depose  the  ram,  the  leader  of  the  flock,  from  his  sovereignty 
over  the  f^ock,  it  he  infects  the  other  sheep  with  !u.  contagion,  and  attacks 
them  with  his  horns."||     A  word  or  two  from  the  redoubtable  Parsons 

spmtuahs,  Si  id   necessan-.m   s.t  ad  animarum  salutem.»_B,//am.  uM  suprl,ZT. 

t  "  Nee  adversatur  h.iic  Pai.Ii  verbum,  qui  otines  vult  esse  subiectos  potestatibiis 
subl,m,or,l,us   „on  vero  s.Tcularibus ;  non  tanien  negat  potestatem  S"trrStuali 
rZT",      "<  «^Ped.re  judicaverint,  eximendi  quot  et  quantum  eis  v  sum  E    '  - 
Cojiment.  in  Epist.  B.  Paidi,  Apost.  ad  Roman.  Annat.  2,  in  c  xiii 

;  "Duotamen  certa,  fixaque  esse  debent:  alterum,  Ecclesiam  potestatem  habere 
c!xv'?7."3S';T'°'"'"""''='^"''''  ''  ''''  J"^  P"^""'^'  suffragiis.»-f;LSSMa;;;:! 
^  "  Potest  eos  imperio  et  regno  privare,  vel  eorum  diiiones  a'teri  principi  tradere 
,it?n  Trfi  f'  ""  "^t^^^r''^^  '"i«  <'^l^ita,  et  juramento  fltcto  absolv'^  e  Ut  ven  m 
s.t  m  pontifice  llomano  .  lud  verbum  Domini  dictum  ad  prophetam  Jeremiam.»-»  Be 
hold,  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth  :  See,  1  have  this  day  set  thee  overThe  nations 
and  over  the  kmgdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destrorand  to  throw  dTw.' 
Colon  m2      '"  ^^-^'-''-Comment.  in  i^an^^/^c.  W.  ^c.,  t.  iv'.P^ii.Tr  4     S 

II  "  Nam  praecipiendo  oves  pascere,  dedit  illi  potestatem  arcendi  lupos  et  interfici- 
end.,  s,  mfest,  s.nt  ov.bus.     Im6  etiam  arietem,  ducem  gregi.,  si  aliaroves  tUe  conf- 
ciat,  et  cornibus  petat,].cebit  pastori  de  principatu  gregis  deponere  "-X   Salm^on 
Comment.inomnes  Epist.  B.Pauli,'-    '•    ■  -  ■■■  "■      V""«/^-       Mp.  ciameron, 


,  4-c. 


iii.  Disp.  12.  £d.  Colon.  1604. 
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must  be  necessardy  interesting.   "  The  tvhole  school  of  theologians  and 
ecclesiastical  lawyersr  says  Parsons,  "  maintain— and  it  is  a  thing  both 
certam  and  matter  of  faith—that  every  Christian  prince,  if  he  has  mani- 
festly departed  from  the  Catholic  religion,  and  has  wished  to  turn  others 
from  It,  IS  immediately  divested  of  all  power  and  dignity,  whether  of 
divine  or  human  right,  and  that,  too,  even  before  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  him  by  the  supreme  pastor  and  judge;  and  that  all  his  subjects 
are  free  from  every  obligation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had 
sworn  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince ;  and  that  they  may  and  must  (if 
they  have  the  power)  drive  such  a  man  from  the  sovereignty  of  Christ- 
ian men,  as  an  apostate,  a  heretic,  and  a  deserter  of  Christ  the  Lord 
and  as  an  alien  and  an  enemy  to  his  country,  lest  he  corrupt  others' 
and  turn  them  from  the  faith  by  his  example  or  his  command.     This 
true,  determined,  and  undoubted  opinion  of  very  learned  men,  is  per- 
fectly conformal)!?  and  agreeable  to  the  apostolic  doctrine."*     But  this 
terribly  practical  Jesuit  does  not  long  amuse  his  readers  with  such 
spiritual  notions,  forsooth.     Into  the  very  pith  of  the  matter  he  flinaa 
his  mighty  head  and  horns,  driving  all  l)efore  him  in  the  camp  of  the 
^^Aavarre^e  Liarr  as  he  calls  Henry  IV.  of  France,  then  in  his  strug- 
gle with  the  Catholic  League.     Away  to  the  winds  with  Henry  IV  *s 
"heresy,  his  suspected  \l\egitimacy-~suspectis  natalibus— his  practices 
against  the  faith  and  other  impediments— his  deprivation  of  power  by 
the  sentence  of  the    pope— his  rebellion    and  other  crimes   against 
Charles  X.,  Cardinal  and  King  of  France— {enough,  however,  to  ex- 
clude him)— let  all  these  impediments  be  no  obstacle  to   him,"  cries 
1  arsons,"  but  this  one  thing  I  believe,  namely,  that  the  most  iniquitous 
judge  of  events  wil   not  deny  that  the  royal  power  is  founded  on  civil 
right  and  not  on  the  right  of  nature  or  the  race.     But  the  civil  right 
(according  to  St.  Isidore  and  all  other  philosophers,  lawyers,  and  even 
divines)  IS  known  to  be  what  every  people  or  state  has  resolved  upon 
lor  itself,  by  those  conditions  which  the  commonweal  has  laid  down, 
and  this,  by  its  own  will  and  judgment,  according  to  the  interest  and 
arbitrament  of  each   county— not  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  or  by  the 
decree  and  consent  of  all  nations— by  which  two  points,  natural  ri.rht, 
and  the  right  of  nations,  are  distinguished  in  the  highest  deffree,  and 
most  properly,  from  civil  right.     That  kings  are  not  by  nature,  nor  by 
the  right  of  nations,  is  plainly  evident  from   the  fact  that  they  were 
not  athrst  necessary,  nor  have  they  always  afterwards  existed  from 
the  beginning,  nor  have  they  been  received  among  all  nations  and  peo- 
ple, nor  have  they  always  everywhere  ruled  on  the  same  conditions, 
llie  agreement  of  the  most  learned  men  has  decreed  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  establish  the  rights  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
And  certainly  if  we  go  back  to  the  beginning,  we  shall  find  that  the 

r.  V\  1^^  ^°^il''?^'  '"^'^^"''^  kings,  for  many  ages;  and,  besides  the 
rest,  tha  the  Hebrew  people  of  God,  after  the  long  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years,  at  length  received  the  power  from  God  to  Appoint  a 

*  Responsio  ad  Edict.  Regina;  AngliiE,  sect.  ii.  n.  157 ;  Ed.  Roma.,  1-593. 
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king  not  spontaneously,  but  reluctantly  conceded.  Among  the  Romans. 
for  a  very  long  t.me.  there  were  no  kings  ;  nor  are  there  any  amongll  e 
Veneuans,  Genoese,  and  other  republics.  And  where  kings  are  "f  u  e 
-m  ^^susunt  n  ,s  manifest  that  they  do  not  rule  everywhere  by  tie 
same  ngh-  Mhe  k.ngs  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  succeed  not  by  Je  e- 
rat.on  ..  .,•  .....on,  whose  children  and  relatives  lay  no  claim  to^u. 
ce  .ui,  at  tu';r  death  or  deposition.  Finally,  the  right  and  manner  of 
royal  rule  are  c.rcumscribed  by  different  limits  in  France,  to  what   hey 

royaT  dSv  a  J  n"  ^'"V"'     ''"'"  f  Z^'^'  "  ^^^'"^  ma'niferthat  th^ 
fZ  nf  f    ^  P      7  ^^l  proceeded  from  the  free  will  and  ordina- 

t.on  of  he  commonweal,  with  God's  approval,  whilst  it  is  bestowed  by 
a  Chnstian  people  on  pnncr^  ^hosen  by  themselves,  with  this  especial 

thPv  n'rp  n  '^^r  J' ''''""''  ^^i'"'  ^^  ^^"  oaths,-one  in  baptism  when 
they  are  made  Chri8tians,-.the  other  at  their  coronation.     Who  will 
be  so  absurd  or  so  blind  in  n.ind,  as  to  affirm  him  competent  to  re^ 
who  has  neither  of  these  rights  ?"*     This  contemptuous  treatmem  o 
nferHvTh' "  T  '"''"^'^- '"  ^'''''  republicanism,  or  democracy  ,bu 
sTch  i  Fli^7.t"T^  TT  'M^'  ^^'^^^^'^'^  of  anobnoxious^ruler 

he  tc^^idfn '  V  of  ;     »     ^^f     ' ''     '"'^  '^'  °^  ^'■'"'^-    Nevertheless 
the  tendency  of  such  sentiments  pronounced  authoritatively  in  a  time 

of  agitation,  must  have  added  vast  energy  to  the  spirit  of  factions     Then 
t  wSooTof'^ir""^  his  strong  a'nd  philoso^ical  senUme-nts^nt 
itir  conduct      F?.n  n^*,   i*^''  '"^?''  ^V^  ''  "^'^^^^^er  on  kings  and 
honk  nf     r  T    ^  '^'t'^-"^  ^"^  '^"'■»^^"?  stmiments  is  this  famous 

book  of  a  famous  Jesuit.     His  heart  was  brimful  of  hatred  to  tyranny 

PvnttT  'P''"''"  ^'^'^Sener.l  and  government,-how  could  he  b 
expected  to  mince  matters  with  kings  and  their  institute?  "Many  ex 
amples,  ancient  and  even  recent,  might  be  unfolded  to  prove  thereat 
power  of  a  multitude  aroused  by  hatred  of  their  king,  and^hIt  the  aS 
of  the  people  ,s  the  destruction  of  the  king.  Lately,  in  France  "Z 
t.nues  Mariana,  "a  noble  example  was  given.  It  s£ws  how  essential 
It  ,s  that  the  minds  of  the  people  should  be  soothed -rasprenddrd 
p.tmble  attestation  that  the  minds  of  men  are  not  to  be  governed  h  s t 
like  their  persons.  Henry  HI.  of  France  lies  low,  felled  by  the  l5 
ttr^^'  7^h  %P°'«°»«^'  knife  driven  into  his  s torn ach-a  sad  spec- 
tacle which  hath  few  equals;  but  it  teaches  kin^s  that  their  imnfous 
attempts  are  not  without  punishments.     It  shows  tha    the  p3  of 

^om  Summif  nnw    T'^''  unquestionably ;  and  then  he  proceeds, 
irom  the  summit  of  this  glorious  and  popular  notion,  to  the  very  depths 
of  professions  bigotry,  much  in  the  style  of  Parsons,  touchinff  the  in 
tended  succession  of  Henry  IV.-denouncing  the  murder  of  he^Guis 

hViTaim: .'  '  tt  "t?  P^'"'  "  Christendom'  is  comparablellaird  S 
ne  exclaims  But  the  movements  of  the  people  are  like  a  torrent- 
soon  the  tide  upsurges  ....  The  audacit/of  one  youth  in  a  horl 
time  retrieved  affairs  which  were  almost  desperate.  ^  His  name  was 

*  Ubi  supra,  n.  153—4. 
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MARIANA'S  REGICIDAL  OPINIONS. 
Jacques  Clement-born  in  the  obscure  village  of  Sorbon 


studying  theology  in  the  Dominican  coll 


80 
ne,  he  was 


u     "     "^       I  u""'.l"  V"  ,' '^""  ^"'Jpgc  of  his  order,  when,  havinjr 

of  kLg  t  e  I,.,....  ^r  ?;^::V:^,n^';;j;-^: : -tr 

pretendmg  to  deliver  some  letters,  he  approached  the  kir'g,  oonc'^ali^J 
Ins  poisoned  kn.fe  and  mflieted  on  him  !.  deep  wound  above  the  bN 
der.  Splendid  boldness  of  soul-nu-rnorable  exploit"  *Bvkilinl 
tl.e  kmg,  he  achieved  for  himself  a  mighty  name^  ;.  Thus  Lri  he! 
Clement,  wenty-four  years  of  age,  a  youth  of  simpi;  mind  an  not 
strong^in  body;  but  a  greater  power  gave  strength  L  Courage  lo  L 

After  this  celebration  of  the  regicide,  Mariana  proceeds  to  -lotails 
respect,   .  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  getting  rid  of  a  king      Admo 
mt.onn,ust  hrst  be  tried  :  "If  he  comply,  if  he  sat  s?y  the  stat  and 
correct  the  errors  of  his  past  life,  I  am'  of  opinion  that  i,  w  H  be  ne- 
cessary  to  stop  and  to  desist  from  harsher  measures.    Bu,   he  refuse 
the  remedy  and  there  remains  no  hope  of  cure,  it  will  be  hwful  f.r 
te  state,  after  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  in 'the  fist  p    ce  tl  re 
fuse    0  acknovyledge  his  empire;  and  since  war  will  of  necessity  be 
raised    to  unfold  the  plans  of  defence,  to  take  up  arm  ,  and  toLv 
eon.nbn.ions  upon  the  people  to  meet  the  expenses  J  he  wa  ^  and 
if  c.rcumstances  will  permit,  and  the  state  cannot  be  otherwise'  ore- 
served,  by  the  same  Just  right  of   defence,  by  a  more  fo  cihle  and 
pecuhar  power,  to  destroy  with  the  sword  the  prince  who  is  declared 
to  be  a  public  enemy.     And  let  the  same  power  be  vested  in  anv  nri 

;  vate  mdividual,  who,  renouncing  the  hope  of  impunity  and  dis^e^^.^r" 
jng  h,s  safety,  would  exert  an  e'fTort  in^he  serJi      of 'the  state   ^'^' 

:       shall  never  consider  that  man  to  have  done  wrong,  who  faVori'n; 

;  he  public  wishes  would  attempt  to  kill  him.  .  ^  Most  ^ 
are  deterred  by  a  love  of  self-preservation,  which  is  ve  y  f  equentlv 
opposed  to  deeds  of  enterprise.  It  is  for  this  reason  Ihat  mo  g  th^ 
number  of  tyrants  who  lived  in  ancient  times,  there  were  so  Tew  who 

written  against  the  Drinrin  1  rf,-M^  murder  less  significant,  in  liis  work  professedly 
-justoj!ylTo,  effected  'ttlnn'^r'"'-  "'  """'  '^^  '""^^''^'-  "  ^J"-'^UudgrnenJ^ 
blow  of  a  ialf  S  in  t^  b  ?'^  °^''  P""""'  ^"""S,  simple,  homely  fn  ,  with  the 
armed  peo    "  and  .  n^w.^rf,    "^  '  ""T"  apartment,  surrounded  by  his  serianis  and 

-der  t'he  cS  S  rcTgi^'^r.aS  f.  Tl'T''  '''  ""'  of  Maiiavel  is  pr'esented 
He  wrote  before  Mariana  Religton,  c.  xv.  p.  90.     Ed.  Madrid,  lo95. 

i"?enio,  neq'u'e  ^obu  to  co  core     oeH^"""-'  "^'"''-  ^1""'"°^  "''^"^  ''""°^'  si^plic.  juveni 
"nn,  Dc  Rege  J  vi  "        '  •'"''  ■"  "'"'''  °*  •'*"™""'  confirmabat."~il/arc. 
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perished    by    the   fiword   of  their  sulijccts.    .  .  .    Still    it    is   useful 
that  princes  should  know,  that  if  they  opprr-as  the  state,  and  become 
intolerable  by  their  vices  and  their  pollution,  they  hold  their  lives  upon 
this  tenure,  that  to  put  them  to  death  is  not  only  lawful,  but  a  laudable 
and    a   glorious    action.  .  .  .  Wretched,    indeed,    is    a    tyrant's   life 
which  is  held  upon  the  tenure  that  he  who  should  kill  him  would  be 
highly  esteemed   both  in  favor  and  in  praise.     It  is  a  glorious  thing  to 
exterminate  this  pestilent  and  mischievous  race  from  the  community  of 
men.     For  putrid  members  are  cut  olF,  lest  they  infect  the  rest  of  the 
body.     So  should  this  cruelty  of  the  beast,  in  the  form  of  man,  be  re- 
moved from  the  state,  as  from  a  body,  and  be  severed  from  it  with  the 
sword.     Ho  who  terrifies,  must  fear  for  himself;    and  the  terror  he 
strikes    is    not   greater  than  the    shudder   he  feels.*  .  .  .  There    is 
no  doubt  whether  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrant  and  public  enemy  (the 
same  decision  applies  to  both)  with  poison  and  deadly  herbs.     The 
same  question  was  proposed  to  me  some  years  ago  by  a  prince   in 
Sicily,  whilst  I  was  teaching  the  theological  schools  in  that  island.     I 
know  that  it  has  been  frequently  done — et  sxpe  factum  scimus — nor 
do  1  think  that  any  one  resolved  on  the  deed  of  poison  would  let  slip 
the  opportunity  of  destruction  if  given,  and  wait  for  the  decision  of 
theologians,  and  j)refer  to  assault  with  the  sword — especially  as  the 
danger  [for  the  poisoner]  being  less,  his  hope  of  impunity  is  greater, 
in  order  that  the  public  reyoicing  he  not  at  all  diminished  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy,  if  the  author  and  architect  of  public  liberty 
be  preserved.     As  for  my  part,  I  am  not  considering  what  men  are 
likely  to  do,  but  what  is  permitted  by  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and,  indeed, 
what  matters  it  whether  you  kill  by  the  sword  or  by  poison  ?     Espe- 
cially as  treachery  and  fraud  are  conceded  in   the  faculty  of  action ; 
and  there  are  many  ancient  and  recent  examples  of  enemies  cutoff 
by  that  kind  of  death.  ...  In  my  own  opinion,  deleterious  drugs 
should  not  be  given  to  an  enemy,  neither  should  a  deadly  poison  he 
mixed  with  his  food,  or  in  his  cup,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him. 
Yet  it  will  be  lawful  to  use  this  method  in  the  case  in  question,  if  the 
person  who  is  destroyed  be  not  forced  to  drink  the  poison,  which,  in- 
wardly received,  would  deprive  'him  of  life,— but  let  it  be  applied  out- 
wardly by  another  person  without  his  intervention  :  as  when  there  is 
so  much  strength  in  the  poison,  that  if  spread  upon  a  seat,  or  on  the 
clothes,  it  would  have  the  power  to  cause  death.     Thus  I  find  that  the 
Moorish  kings   have  often   destroyed  other  princes  by  the  [poisoned] 
presents  they  sent  them,  consisting  of  precious  garments,  napkins, 
arms,  or  saddles,^  and  it  is  generally  known  that  certain  elegant  boots 

*  "  Miseram  plane  vitam,  ciijus  ea  conditio  est  nt  qui  orciderit,  in  magnii  turn  gratifi,  j 
turn  laiide  futiirus  sit.  Hoc  oinne  genus  pestileruni  et  exitiale  ex  hominnm  conimuni- 
tate  exterminare  gloriosum  est.  Enimvero  membra  quaidam  secantur  si  putrida  sunt,  j 
ne  reiiquum  corpus  inficiant:  sic  ista  in  hominis  specie  bestlic  immanitas,  i  repubiica 
tanquuni  Ji  corpore  amoveri  debet,  ferroque  exscindi.  Timeat  videlicet  neuesse  est, 
qui  terret ;  neque  major  sit  terror  incussus  quam  metus  susceptus." — Mariana,  De 
Rege.c.  vii. 

t  By  a  striking  coincidence,  the  alletreH  attempt  at  sacfd/s-noison  against  Oiirnn  FJi- 
zabetii,  by  Squires,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuit  Walpole, 'occurred  about"  the  same 
time  that  Mariana  was  giving  hia  curious  suggestions  to  the  hemes  of  the  age.    Hii 
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wpro  wickedly  given  by  a  Moorish  chief  to  Ilcnrv,  the  Kinrr  of  Cas- 
t.ic,  ami  as  soon  as  he  ,  row  tlicm  on,  his  feet  were  infected  with  poison, 
whereby  be  suffered  il  health  to  the  end  of  his  days.  A  purple  mxr. 
.nent  adorned  with  gohl,  was  sent  by  another  to  the  King  of  (Irenada, 
amMt  killed  hun  within  thirty  days.     A  third  perished  in  a  poisoned 

I  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  the  maintenance  of  these  regicidal 
opinions  forms  one  ot  the  great  charges  against  the  Jesuits.  Thev  are 
conscious  of  the  stigma  :  but  instead  of  at  once  admitting  the  evil' tend, 
ency  of  these  doctrines,  and  instead  of  tracing  the  dSctrines  them- 
selves to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times  when  two  parties  were 
striving  for  victory  the  apo  ogists  for  the  .lesuit-regicides  stiive  to  mys! 
tily  the  minds  of  their  readers  with  theological  distinctions,  and  what 


1  in  Spain,  and  an  autlioritiitive  theologian 


S;="Kr  =''^-»^:^  ^S!?S 


,  ii'"ugh  evidently  the  prime  mover  in  the  disci 
Mariana,  De  Rege,  c.  vii.  ed.  Mogunt,  1605, 
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is  perhaps  still  worse,  by  enlisting  the  whole  body  of  Catholic  teach- 
ers, from  the  earliest  times,  into  the  lawless  ranks  of  kinff-kiUers  or 
kmg-deposers.  * 

Like  the  blinded  Samson,  as  they  cannot  escape,  they  shake  ruin 
around  them,  and  enjoy  the  suicidal  triumph.* 

As  many  other  Jesuits  maintained  the  opposite  doctrine,  it  becomes 
ot  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  expediency  which  required  their 
mtluential  the  jlogians  to  countenance  and  to  suggest  rebellion   and 
murder.     This  expediency  was  the  triumph  of  Catholic  unity.    These 
inflammatory  doctrines  were  intended  and  issued  by  order  or  request 
to  promote  that  grand  consummation.!     Through  numerous  editions! 
these  books  circulated  rapidly:  they  were  the  grateful,  the    savory 
toot]  ot  the  party-spirits  then  tempesting  the  world  of  struggling  heresy 
and  ravenous  orthodoxy.     It  must  not,  for  one  moment,  be  supposed 
that  these  denunciations  of  tyranny  were  meant  as  universal  applica- 
tions,    rhey  were  directly,  pointedly  and  fixedly  against  heretic  rulers, 
or  such  as  did  not  go  the  utmost  extremes  of  the  ultra-catholic  party. 
What  greater  proof  can  we   need  of  this  view  than  the  fact  of  these 
opinions  being  advanced  under  the  auspices  of  the  ruthless  Philip  H 
and  his  Inquisition?    Their  Jesuit  promulgators  were  either  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  or  the  very  pillars  that  supported  the  Spanish  faction 
in  ±.ngland  and  in  France.     Subsequently,  when  the  party  which  had 
changed  sides  in  France,  or  who  had  reason  to  oppose  the  Jesuits, 
wtiom  they  also  envied,  raised  a  clamor  against  these   regicidal  doc- 
trines, leading,  as  they  believed,  to  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  the  gene- 
ral, Aquaviva,  issued  a  decree  against  any  further  promulgation  of 
such  doctrines,  either  privately  or  publicly,  by  advice  or  by  writing. 
1  his  was  in  1614.J     A  Jesuit  apologist  hereupon  exclaims  :— "  This 
decree    was  so  well  observed,  that  the  search  has  been   in  vain  to 
tind  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  a  Jesuit,  who,  since  then,  has 

r.f*J%l^^"'-  y^'^f'nous.apologeac  Documents,  t.  ii.  p.  83,  et  seq.,  for  a  list  of  «'  some 
ot  the  T  lomist  and  Dominican  theologians,  doctors  of  the  university,  &c.,  who  have 
professed  the  doctnne  of  Tyrannicide."  Such  is  the  title  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
whilst  opposite  the  same,  there  is  a  list  of  a^ithe  Jesuit-professors  of  the  doctrine 
amounting  to  fourteen  only— a  fact  which  is  most  curiously  illustrative  of  Jesuitism  - 
1  he  Jesuits  expediently  upheld  the  doctrine  during  the  time  it  was  needed  by  the  causf 
they  served,  and  as  expediently  held  their  tongues  or  their  pens  when  the  politico-reli- 
gious  question  subsided,  cr  took  a  different  turn— about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Escobar  being  the  last  regicid.il  professor.  The  opposite  list  of  other  doctors 
and  professors  of  regic.de,  extends  from  St.  Thomas  in  the  15th  century, 'vith  rapid 
succession,  down  to  the  year  1762.  There  is  something  extremely  unpleasant  in  s^- 
ing  religious  men  so  eager  to  exhibit  the  shame  of  their  colleagues,  for  their  own  ex- 
cuse or  extenuation.  '^       '  n'l-irowiitx 

t  Unquestionably,  Mariana's  work  is  the  most  desperate  on  the  subject,  and  yet 
nrrn^»i!r'".T'i  J  ""'  *^''  solicitation  of  several  persons  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  it  w,w 
printed  at  Toledo,  with  the  permission  of  the  king,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Inn.ii- 
B,Uon>'--Docunientstu.G^  His  first  chapter  is  a  dedication  or  address  to  PhilipTlI. 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  his  father,  the  "stirrinfr"  Philip  Had  159S 
mL!^T2F/1  my  usual  practice,  I  must  here  stop  to  point  out  a  voluntary  misstate- 
U.e  rS;"  nr  1  ifi  n^.K  ''^"'^^  ^V^^  ■''^'"'*  ""^  ^^^  Documents,  t.  ii.  64.  He  dates  it 
thl  Uf  fr  A  ^'  r  'i*^  ^o"-"  f  ""'''y  ""■''  '^'^assination),  whereas  it  was  issued  on 
Ed    4nt  17o"^"    '  '■''  ^''"''^-  ''•  '• ''  ^''"■^-  ^'''^'^-  ^'  •^- 1-  ''•  P-  251-- 
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taught  the  doctrine  of  tyrannicide."*  Not  in  books :  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Company  was  not  cured  of  that  disease  byAquaviva's 
hrst  mandate.  Another  decree  was  deemed  necessary,  and  issued  in 
1616,  against  the  discussion  of  "  papal  power,  and  the  deposition,  &c. 
ot  princes  --de  potestate  Summi  Pontificis  super  Principes,  eos 
deponench,  &c.'  t  And  even  a  third  was  called  forth  from  General 
\  itelleschi  ten  years  after,  in  1626. 

But  not  the  Jesuits  alone  must  bear  the  blame  of  these  horrible  doc 
trines.  They  were  too  convenient  not  to  serve  as  cloaks  for  the  un- 
scrupulous  rebels  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  they  have  served  in 
every  age,  in  every  nation.^  Nowhere  were  they  promulgated  with 
siich  furious  violence  as  m  France.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  with  any 
thing  more  anti-royal  than  the  diatribes  thundered  from  the  pulpit  bv 
Jean  Boucher,  successively  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Prior 
of  the  Sorbonne,  Doctor  and  priest  of  Saint  Benoit,  and  one  of  the 
most  ardent  hrebrands  of  the  League.  This.'preacher  found  centered 
m  the  estates  of  the  nation,  all  public  might  and  majesty-the  power 
to  bind  and  to  loose-the  indefeasible  sovereignty  and  judicial  sway 
over  the  sceptre  and  the  realm.  In  the  estates  of  fhe  naUon  he  found 
the  .ountain  of  these  prerogatives:  from  the  people  he  deduced  the  ex- 
isence  ol  the  king-not   by  necessity  and  compulsion,  but  by  free 

h/  TpTJ."  ''  ^  '''°"'  "^TlT  '^'  ^'"^^«"«  1^^^^  of  machination. 
He  takes  the  same  view  as  Bellarmine  of  the  relation  between  church 
and  state,  and  repeats  the  comparison  of  body  and  soul.  One  condi- 
tion  alone,  he  says,  limits  the  freedom  of  the  popular  choice  •  one 
thing  alone  is  forbidden  the  people,  namely,  to  ac^cept  JherZkiZ: 
they  would  thereby  bring  down  upon  them  the  curse  of  God.§  "  Stranle 
combination  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions  and  democratic  notions,  of 
ab  olute  freedom  and  complete  subjection-self-contradictory  and  anti- 
national-but  winch  stil  could  cast  an  inexplicable  spell  over  the  minds 

tZ"'  'Kf'Tl'^r^'''  b"i  the- w,,  really  no  Vll  at  all  in  the 
matter.  The  Catholic  party  botched  up  a  theory  to  put  down  the 
Protestant  party ;  and  they  contrived  it  so  as  to  flatter  fhe  malses  to 

*  Documents,  t.  ii.  61. 

apJ.orerafRL^'rT  ''°"'  ""  '^    '"'=''  ""^'"^^  "^''^  «"^  '°  ^«  --"-ed  and 

of  Uem  Jns"°nr^'"^*H^f '"  '"°r-^  '"^'='"'='  •'"''  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  prevalence 
01  rebe  I  ous  o.   regicidal  practices,  from  the  earliest  times,  in  Italy  Gerinanv   Sn,in 

tbMitle^Iu'.hp'r"'*^'"  «-«^"g'y.-"«"the  classic  land  of  EyT^^"^' 'S 
if,  ..I  r  language  of  the  simpletons  and  charlatans  of  the  Revolution  "n 

tronhP  ?     r"'  Z^^'^  "  '"°'^^''"  i"«t»nces"  were  so  rife.     Fierce  is  the  JesuU's'iDo ' 

3  o  •  tjTh  rTou^ar?  d^  f ''?  '"""''"^V  ?«  thunders  forth-"  H;;ocSaI 
persecutors--aD.  st?eJn?tn  '  '^,'-''=''^^«f  .^"eni'es  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  its  ready 
and  who  ?unexiltH  .r  n^^^^^^  """^  '''"'''^'  P'-e^""''"^  *«  do  violence  to  consciences, 
tl'e  right  of  niter7tvwf.^h^  penetrates  even  into  the  bosom  of  families  to  assaul 
Hrutallyu  ctffrKl^/hL.  '■"^P^.*;.'^'^  ^r^"  '^'"«"S  t^^  most  barbarous  nations  I 
nant  of  sEp  inlni  strongest,  it  you  have  it-but  go  no  further;  or,  if  a  rem- 

try  nd  hte  so  ne  ZVnr.'"  '"""P*  '  J"«''fi«=«"""  «»'  your  inconceivable  excesses, 
'orj,.'.  T  n  n  Is^  T  I  ^•^'"'"°".«''"«e' »"d  learn,  at  least,  the  first  elements  of  his- 
Company  of  jP;Jf-    ^"*'*'  "  '^  «Pe«='"'«"  of  Jesui.-fire  in  their  apologies  for  the  proud 

^  Jean  Houcher,  Sermons,  Paris,  1594.    Ranke,  p.  177. 
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put  It  into  practice.     It  was  a  comparatively  safe  method  in  those  times, 
and  It  menaced  no  reaction  when  the  masses  were  completely  depend- 
ent on  the  great.  It  is  different  now-a-days  :  and  those  who  have  stirred 
the  masses  will  be  the  first  to  bleed  for  their  pains— and  at  the  hands 
of  the  masses  themselves.     In  those  days,  as  at  the  present  time,  it 
was  easy   to  rouse  the  thoughdess  multitude.      The    Sorbonne  had 
hitherto  constantly  defended  the  royal  and  national  privileges  against 
these  ultra-montane  sacerdotal  pretensions :  but  now,  after  the  murder 
of  the  Guises,  these  doctrines  were  prear' -1  from  the  pulpits  ;  it  was 
proclaimed  aloud  in  the  streets,  and  typi'        jy  symbols  on   the  altars 
and  m  processions,  that  King  Henry  Iw.  had  forfeited  his  crown.* 
And  "  the  good  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  city"  as  they  called 
themselves,  turned,  in  their  scruples  of  conscience,  to  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris,  to  obtain  from  it  a  valid  decision 
respecting  the  legality  of  their  resistance  to  their  sovereign.   Thereupon 
the  Sorbonne  assembled  on  the  7th  of  January,  1589;  and  "after 
having  heard   the  mature  and  free  counsels  of  all  the  magistri,"  says 
their  Decision,  "  after  many  and  divers  arguments  heard,  drawn  from 
the  most  part  verbatim  from  Holy  Writ,  the   Canon  Law,  and  the 
papal  ordinances,— It  has  been  concluded  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
without  any  dissenting  voice— first,  that  the  people  of  this  realm  are 
absolved  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  obedience  sworn  by  them  to 
King  Henry.     Furthermore,  that  the  said  people  may,  without  scruple 
of  conscience,  combine  together,  arm  themselves,  and  collect  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  apostolic  religion  against 
the  abominable  proceedings  of  the  aforesaid  king."t  Seventy  members 
ol  the  Faculty  were  present;  the  younger  of  them,  in  particular,  voted 
for  the  resolution  with  fierce  enthusiasm.     "  The  general  acquiescence 
which  these  theories  obtained,"  says  Ranke,  »  was  doubtless  owing 
chiefly  to  their  being,  at  the  moment,  the  real  expression  of  events. 
In  the  struggles  of  France,  popular  and   ecclesifistical  opposition  had 
actually  come  forward  from  their  respective  sides  and  met  in  alliance, 
rhe  citizens  of  Paris  had  been  countenanced  and  confirmed  in  their 
insurrection   against  their  lawful   sovereign  by  the  Pope's    Leo-ate. 
Belkrmine  himself  had  long   been  in  the  suite  of  the  latter.   *'Tlie 
doctrines  which  he  had  wrought  out  in  his  learned  solitude— and  put 
forward  with  such  logical  consistency— and  with  such  great  success, 
announced  themselves  in  the  event  which  he  witnessed,  and  in  part 
ehcitedrx  ';  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Spain  was  linked  in  the  eff"orts  for 
the  renovation   of  Catholicism— not  with  the  priests  alone,  but  also 
with  the  revolted  people.     The  people  of  Paris  reposed  greater  confi- 
dence in  Plulip  than  in  the  French  princes  at  the  head  of  the  League. 
A  new  ally,  as  it  were,  now  presented  itself  to  the  king  in  the  doctrines    k 
of  the  Jesuits.     There  seemed  no  reason  to  foresee  that  he  might  have    r 
anything  to  fear  from  them  ;  they  rather  afforded  his  policy  a  justifira- 
tion  both  legal  and  religious,  high./  advantageous  to  his   dignity  and 

*  R.inke,  p.  178.     Peleus,  t.  iv.  livre  xiv. 

t  Respons.  F.icult.  Theol.  Parisicns.;  apiid  Ranke,  p.  178. 
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importance  even  m  Spain,  and  immediately  conducive  to  the  success  of 
his  foreign  enterprises.  The  king  dwelt  more  on  this  momentary 
utility  of  the  Jesuit-doctrines  than  on  their  general  purport  and  tend- 
ency.   *  o  r     J 

But  to  this  papal  theory  of  popular  domination  and  omnipotence, 
there  was  an  antagonistic  resistance  in  Protestantism.     The  Catholics 
had  accused  Protestantism  as  essentially  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
revo  t :  in  their  opinion,  to  be  a  heretic  and  a  disloyal  subject  was  one 
and  the  same.     Such  was  Catholic  opinion :   but  the  fact  to  which  it 
dluded  was  never  anything  else  than  the  fixed  determination  in  the 
Protestants  to  believe  what  they  pleased-unfettered  by  popes,  unterri- 
fied  by  papal  kings.     And  now,  in  this  anarchy  of  Catholicism-in  the 
midst  of  this  Wild  spirit  ot  revolt— unscrupulous  and  reaicidal— Pro- 
testant.sm  upheld  the  rights   of  royalty.     It  was  a  physical  and  intel- 
lectual, a  moral  ne^cessity.     •'  The  idea  of  a  sacerdotal  religion  ruling 
supreme  over  all  the  temporalities  of  the  world,  encountered  a  mightv 
resistance  in  that  national  independence  which  is  the  proper  expression 
0    the  temporal  element  of  society."     Religion  musl  be  the  safeguard 
of  rnan  sfreedom-ihe  shield  of  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
rights:  if  ,t  cease  to  be  such,  it  is  the  religionism  of  a  selfish  party 
striving  by  force  or  craft  to  achieve  a  lucrative  domination.     Short- 
lived  must  ever  be  such   a  triumph,  whenever  and  wherever  effected, 
because  It  IS  based  on  injustice,  accompanied  by  the  infringement  of 
those  moral  and  inte  lectual  statutes  which  are   the  covenant  of  God 
with  man.     In  the  land  of  Luther  the  antagonism  of  that  lawless 
casuistry,  by  monks,  and  doctors,  and  Jesuits  defended,  stood  forth  in 
defence  of  royalty.     ''The  Germanic  institution  of  monarehy  diffused 
hrough  the  nations  of  Roman  origin,  and  deeply  rooted  amongst  them, 
has  invariably  triumphed  over  every  attempt  to  overthrow  it--whethe; 
by  the  pretensions  o   the  priesthood,  or  by  the  fiction  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  which  has  always  finally  proved  untenable."     Sove- 

SU  ,%  ^'"P^'  ;  '^f  ""'  ^^'''*'"*  »he  "  People,"  here  al- 
Trli  h  7  1  "^^  understand  its  sovereignty.  Half-a-dozen  bewil- 
dered heads  above,  and  ten  thousand  convulsive  hands,  arms,  and  legs 

elow  may  represent  the  thing  in  practice.     Tell  me  of  the  sove^eignK 

l&Tit  f  'i^  !"!«"^«^f  1  -^"^^^'c^.  and   I  can  understancl  the 

splendid  theory  of  which  it  can  be  made  the  basis:  but  if  you  talk  of 

sh  bZr*'  ''  \he  "  P^?P'«'."  -  hundred  historical  remembrances 
ZflnJZir'T]  !■  ^''^  '•  '""P^^^ihle  to  believe  its  propounders 
hM  ih  u  f  l«"'«"»g  egotists-not  even  hot-hoaded  fanatics.  And 
d  rsionV  Mh"  ""i  cT  °^  '^'^  l'^'^''^'^  sovereignty  were  not  misun- 
for  tC  nn  1  'f  ^^  '^'''  '"''''"'''  ^'"^"''y-  I'  ^^«  ^'^Pi'-itual  monarchy 
NnnP  h^?P  '  r  I  ''  'T  ^""P""*'^  monarchy  for  the  King  of  Spain. 
None  believed  those  leagues  sincere:  the  designs  of  the  Catholic 
pr  es  were  refined  in  the  furnace  of  Rome,  and^orked  to  their  ob- 
Ei  J +'??!!''"'■  '^^i  ^^^^'•'"i»3tion  of  Protestantism  was  the  grand 
nnality.t     The  priesthood  and  the  "  sovereign  people"  were  combined 
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to  overthrow  that  antagonism,  hy  raising  over  Europe  orthodox  and 
persecuting  tyrants,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  the  deposing 
power  and  the  regicidal  doctrines  might  effectually  incapacitate.     Then 
it  was  that  the  doctrine  which   upholds  "the  divine  right  of  kings" 
found  supporters.     "  God  alone,"  the  Protestants  maintained,  "  set- 
princes  and  sovereigns  over  the  human  race.     He  has  reserved  to 
Himself  to  lift  up  and  bring  low,  to  apportion  and  to  moderate  authority. 
True,  He  no  longer  descends  from  Heaven  to  point  out  with  his  finger 
those  to  whom   dominion  is  due,  but  through  his  eternal  providence 
there  have  been  introduced  into  every  kingdom  laws  and  an  established 
order  of  things,  according  to  which  the  ruler  is  chosen.     If,  by  virtue 
of  this  appointed  order,  a  prince  is  invested  with  power,  his  title  is 
precisely  the  same  as  though  God's  voice  declared.  This  shall  be  your 
king.     Time  was  when  God  did  point  out  Moses,  the  judges,  and  the 
first  kings  personally  to  his  people;  but  after  a  fixed  order  had  been 
established,  those  who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne  were  equally 
God's  anointed  as  the  former."*     Such  was,  again,  another  compensat- 
ing permission  of  Providence,  to  eventuate  equilibrium  in  the  affairs  of 
men.     When  first  I  called  your  attention  to  the  .-subject,  we  beheld 
Ignatius  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  Catholicism — and  effectuating  some- 
thing like  an  equilibrium.!     We  behold  that  very  Protestantism,  which 
he  and  his  followers  managed  to  hold  in  check,  now  presenting  a  ram- 
part against  that  anomalous  tide  of  opinions  which  threatened  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral  freedom  of  mankind.     It  was  a  glorious 
destiny  for  Protestantism.     In  rallying  round  the  banner  of  royalty 
anu  right  divine,  at  that  period  of  man's  history,  the  angels  that  pre- 
side over  empires  sang — Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men!    I  allude  to  the  ejects  of  that  reaction. 
The  infatuated,  senseless,  ever  abortive  attempts  of  Rome  and  Spain 
against  England's  monarchy,  served  but  to  cement  more  strongly  to- 
gether the  everlasting  foundations  of  that  essentially  Protestant  throne: 
the  people's  wisdom  and  loyalty  helped  them  along  towards  that  ex- 
alted destiny  which  has  made,  and  will  ever  make.  Great  Britain  the 
central  power  of  the  universe.     And  well  had  it  been  for  France  had 
faction  not  compelled  He,  ry  IV.  to  sacrifice  to  it  that  religion  or  theory, 
if  you  like,  which,  once  established  around  the  throne,  might  have 
utterly  shut  out  those  hideous  abuaes   which   festered    and  festered 
through  his  reign,  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  until  they  were  visited 
with  their  penalties  in  the  great  Revolution. i 

*  "  Explicatio  ControverBiarum  quae  Ji  nonnullis  moventur  ex  Henrici  Borboni  regw 
In  regnum  Fiancia;  constitutione,"  c.  ii. ;  apud  Ranke,  p.  179. 

1   See  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

t  It  is,  indeed,  most  remarkable  that,  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present 
time,  national  calamities  have  fearfully  hung  on  the  abuses  of  Romanism  rotnd  about 
the  thrones  of  Europe.  Examine  the  subject— even  beginning  no  farther  back  than 
Philip  II.,  and  Spain  and  Portugal— through  Scotland  and  Mary— England  and  rharles 
I. — Austria,  Poland,  Bavaria,  France— eveiywhere  the  remnants  of  tha  gangrene 
who'e  termination  is  death.  It  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  instance  the  last  iJlusta- 
lion  in  this  interesting  theory.  I  ■nean  the  late  skirmish  of  the  modern  iesiiit?  I" 
Switzerland.  That  event  and  its  immediate  results  gave  the  initiative  to  the 
revo.utions  vvhiCcr  are  now  scattering  disraaj  uvcr  Europe:  revolutions  vyh<   .  ■ 
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Now,  therefore,  Protestantism  was  the  soirit  nf  np^no  o«,i  )       i. 
Catholicism  (with  a  fractional  exception/rthfsp'i.     /^^  TJ^el 
vol .     The  former     insisted  on  the  necessity  of  submitting  even   o  un- 
just and  censurable  sovereigns.     No  man  i/perfect.     Now!  f  it  were 
once  deemed  allowable  to  deviate  from   the  order  appoin7ed  bv  God 
even  trifling  defects  would  be  seized  on  to  justify  the  deno  itbn  n?!* 
sovereign.     Not  even  heresy  on  the  monarch'sparUould  oS  who  e 
absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance.     The  son  must  not  imleed  obev 
the  impious  father  m  what  is  contrary  to  God's  command  ITiioZ 
respects,  however,  he  cont  nues  to  owe  him  reverence  aL  sulje  "tio°  ''* 
As  a  contrast,  take  the  following:  "  What  is  more  execrab le '' sTs  a 
contemporaneous  author, '' the  Sorbonne,  formerly  the  honir  u7  he 
Church,  being  consulted  by  the  Sixteen,  concluded,  by  a  public  act 
[already  given],  that  Henry  of  Valois  was  no  longer ^kingf  and   tha 
arms  might  be  justly  and  with  good  reason,  raised  again  fiHm  -  the 
Sorbonne  approved  the  sentence  of  degradation  fulminated  aSs't  iC 
king-whence  ensued  the  attempts  ag'ainst  his  person      {ve^mavsav 
in  truth  that  it  was  the  Sorbonne  who  killed  him,  since  it  excTted  and 
resolved  the  assassins  to  .uch  madness  and  wickedness!      '^'''"^j^"^^* 
Sorbonne  compared  the   parricide  of  a  great  king,  oh  execrable  bias 

r  ^Loid '';  'TtSf"  ""'  '''  '"^'^""'^"  '-'  the'Te^u^^ec't" 
Lord,  t     1  he  Jesuus  were  not  content  to  applaud  this  execrable 

muist  or  this  crisis  the  Po;,,  o/ LKe'tends  fn  Lr     ^^''^Rf «  .'"^C'-Pation-in  the 
by  those  little  Italian  tricks  which    he'reTs  an.  tv  tvlt  'T^'^'T  ^'""^  ^      '^'""^^ 
*  Kxplic.  Controv.  ut  ante^i,  apud  Ranke   P    179         ^  '"  "^^^^  '""^  -''P''*"'^' 

t  This  extract  from  Peleus  (t.  iii   livre  v'iii   n   'i•?s^    ;=  f  •        u     .,       ,. 
Jesuit-apologist  excusing  the  recicid^  IHnrfr  n"/"  Tu-'      ,  """"Phantly  alloged  by  the 
nal,  in  the  guoted  rorm"^thrr«S  /i^rT^^rf^J/    *"l'=.""««g««''-     Here  is  the  origi- 
de  plus  exicrable,  irSorboTe    4rp(bi«  l^h         *  be'ng  the  Jesuits' :  »Cequi  est 
Seize,  conclut,  pa     acte  public  ^^e  Henri   d^r^r- '^^''*^^^  *""'«""*^«  P"  '«« 

pouvait  j,.ste.e'nLt  a  bon'drol^pSr"?;  a  Lstre  1uT^  "  ^^^^  '""^ 

la  degradation  du    Roi,  fulmina  centre  Jul  .a,        ,    '  '''.Sorbonne  approuva 

the  request  of  Briwon    -   rJ«l.n.u   T>   "".^^f'"^  "/  ^^^  Sixteen,  namely,  Pigenat,  "  at 

declared  for  Henr7  IV    and  wa«  h.r„'ir       ""f'""F  ""^"  ^'^''  the   fkction,  for  he 

"ie  Jesuit  Feller  iUL' h"s  reade'^  It  w^^^^^^  ^^»8"«^«     >   l^^'."  «» 

«ouldbeadmitteH  who  werenot  sworn  mZZrl  '^''T' ^"'''\^  assembly,  and   none 

of«modemincrtiM  f..    of  that  execrabrtnSun.    >-"     'Tr'"'"^""  ""*  *"■■  '^'  ?"'•?«''« 
»tthe  ti.n*  whei  at^  u'  hLr-lJ^Ar       '""l"""''  '  •''^  Uioiieome  the  Jes.nt  calls  it. 

n»  In  r7j,„.<      -r    :   '^  '*r''«  S'"""-     ^  ""v*  l»efore  quoted  this  admission  of  Richee-ne 


/<>»:;  a«,  c.  Ivi.),  and 


1-"'^"  "■■"  "uiiiiBoion  01  nicnee-ne 
J8  an.o«g  the  exceedinffly  sophistii:  Docummm  of 


De  la  Vtriti  c 

«MS  Jesuits,  t.  ..     Ues'  Jesuili-i  ?i«i«,r7r"°'  "n   '=^'^«'eo'"s:iy  sophistii:  Docummm  of 
.«R  „n  thp  sMhi«Pt^^  ^M"*-?  l.tgwurs.  p.  00.    Pa«qu,er  addresses  tfc*  Jeaiv*.  ,»  foj. 

the  ordinary  magmraie    Lrevln    :^        f        ^J""^^^''  ^''^  '""'^'l  '"  ^''«^'«'  "ot  only 

al«o  by  theLok':r^i:„Ce    (     "^s    t?'  hi"  ^^ tlZ'"'''  '"  """i'  P'*'*''"''-  ""^ 
moderate  their  actions  son.^^L     ZlLl^-Jl':.\}'''^^  y^^  to 
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deed  in  their  factious  assemblies ;  they  celebrated  it  in  writing ;  and 
they  did  more.  When  the  assassin's  mother  appeared  at  Paris,  they 
told  the  people  to  go  and  venerate  that  blessed  mother  of  a  holy  mar- 
tyr. Thus  in  their  pulpits  they  called  the  murderer  a  martyr,  and 
they  styled  Henry  III.  a  Herod.  They  placed  the  portrait  of  Jacques 
Clement  over  the  altars  of  their  churches ;  and  even  proposed,  it  is 
said,  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.*  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  king  was  murdered  on  the  very  day  he  had  ap- 
pointed for  their  expulsion  from  Bordeaux.  They  had  fomented  the 
machinations  of  the  Spanish  faction  and  ihe  League  against  the  king 
in  that  city  :  he  ordered  them  to  quit  the  place  quietly,  to  prevent 
"scandal  and  murmuring:"  they  retired  to  the  neighboring  cities  ;  and 
in  their  annual  letter  celebrated  the  murder  of  the  king  as  a  vindicating 
judgment.!  And  no  wonder  that  the  servants  exulted  at  the  crime, 
when  the  master  praised  it  to  the  skies.  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  in  full  con- 
sistory, compared  the  murderer  to  Judith  and  Eleazar.  "  This  death," 
said  he, "which  strikes  such  astonishment  and  admiration,  will  scarce- 
ly be  believed  by  posterity.  A  most  power.^'ul  king,  surrounded  by  a 
strong  army,  who  had  compelled  Paris  to  ask  mercy  at  his  hands,  is 
killed  at  one  blow  of  a  knife,  by  a  poor  monk.  Certes !  this  great 
example  was  given  m  order  that  all  may  know  the  force  of  God's  judg- 
ments."t  "  To  nothing  but  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  himself,"  says 
Spain's  ambassador  to  Philip,  "can  we  ascribe  this  happy  event;  and 
it  leads  us  to  hope  that  it  is  now  all  over  with  the  heretics."^  The 
joy  of  the  orthodox  and  Spanish  and  papal  party  was  universal,  and 

gushingly  expressed.  ,   ,     ■ 

Meanwhile,  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  murder  proved  that  it 
was  7iot  all  over  with  the  heretics.  Henry  of  Navarre,  as  Henry  IV. 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France,  being  the  next  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  named  successor  by  the  murdered  king.  Strange  had  been  the 
fortunes  of  the  Huguenot  Henry.  In  his  infancy  a  conspiracy  had 
been  contrived  to  seit<?  and  deliver  him,  with  his  mother  and  other 

fire  and  anger :  in  fact,  he  has  since  then  become  so  furiously  mad,  that  he  is  confined 
in  a  room  well  bound  and  corded."— CaitcWsme,  p.  287,  b.  This  Pigenat  must  not  be 
confounded  with  his  brother,  Francis  Pigenat,  a  famous  preacher  of  the  League,  who 
signed  the  deposition  of  Henry  III.,  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Guises, 
whom  he  called  martyrs,  and  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  Henry  IV.  to  be  con- 
verted—moreover, that  the  pope  could  not  absolve  him— and,  if  he  did,  he  (the  pope 
himself)  would  be  excommunicated.— FeWer,  Biog.  Univ.  They  were  Arcades  ambo, 
as  you  perceive  ;  but  the  Jesuit  of  the  Documents  is  not,  of  course,  satisfied  with  the 
evidence  against  the  Jesuif-brother,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  the  excesses  ol 
Francis  have  been  ascribed  to  Odon  ! — Uhi  suprlX,  p.  34,  et  seq. 
*  Hist,  abrcge  des  Jesuites,  i.  Ill ;  Fabre,  Ann.  1589. 

t  Ann.  Litt.  Soc.  Jesu.  Ann.  1589.  in  tit.  Coll.  Burdigaiense.  ««  Quo  die  nos  regis 
edicto  Burdigala  pellehamur,  eo  die  rex  ipse  qui  edixerat,  «!  vita  depulsus  est.  At  noi 
compingebamurad  S.  Macharii  .  .  .  .  ut  simul  opprimeremur  omnes,  seu  hoc  siispicio 
multofum,  seu  fama  tulit,  nisi  antea  opprcssus  ille  unis  fuisset."— Apud  Les  Jesuitts 
Crimin.,  p.  205.  Hist  du  Mar.  de  Matignon,  liv.  ii.  co.  xvlii.  xix. ;  Coudrette,  i.  185,«t  siq' 
t  Hist,  des  Jesuites,  i.  112;  Ranke,  173;  Dispaccio  Veneto,  1  Settemb. 
§  "  II  a  plus  !i  Nostre  Seigneur  do  nous  en  deslivrer  par  un  evenemeat  si  heureu! 
qu'on  ne  peut  I'attribuer  qu'k  sa  main  toute-puissante,  et  qui  faict  esperet  qu'on  en  a 
fini  .1VSC  lea  heretiaues." — Archivta  dt  3imancas,  apud  Capefigue,  p.  124. 
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supporters  of  heresy  to  King  Philip  and  the  Inquisition.*  It  failed  ; 
and  he  lived  to  be  frightened  into  abjuration  by  Charles  IX.,  as  w^ 
have  read,  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Henry  II..  on 
h.s  death-bed,  adv.sed  h,m  to  turn  Catholic,  if  he  wished  to  en  oy  the 
crown.  He  was  sull  a  Huguenot,  notwithstanding.  The  League 
Ph.hp  II  and  the  pope,  were  resolved  on  no  conditio^  to  suffer  Henry 
to  attam  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  Pope  Sixtus  had  proposed  hh 
own  nephew  to  succeed  when  Henry  III.  murdered  the  oSses  t  he 
had  smce  excommunicated  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  delivered  him  over 

nFr'an'cr"TlT"""f"{r^  ^"'^'"^^  "^  '^'  papal-Spanish  faction 
n  France  The  Jesuits  did  not  remain  idle.  Pope  Sixtus,  in  order 
to  tomen  the  opposition,  sent  over  Cardinal  Gaetano  as  his  lUte?  and 
associated  with  h.m  the  Jesuits  Bellarmine  and  Tyrius-with  o  c  ers 
to  effectuate  the  election  of  a  Roman  Catholic  kini  for  the  peoDle  of 
France.  At  the  head  of  the  other  Leaguers  they  led  forth  proces^ 
sions;  prescribed  double  fasts  and  vows  to  keep  up  the  agitafion  ' n 

generally  useful,"  together  with  the  other  monks,  according  to  the 
desires   ot   their   master  the  pope.     Over  the  king  lorn   the/  spread 
with  the  same  pious  intention.     They  preached  sedition  in  [he^ser 
mens,  scattered  it  by  iheir  written  addresses,  and  infused  n    nto  the  r 

T  r'ho  ro'rS'^"'""'""^^''''  PT^^^"'  ^'^'''^  of  Jesuit-machination.I 
1  he  horrors  of  siege  came  upon  the  deluded  people.     Round  about  the 
rebe  hous  city  Henry  IV.  and  his  Huguenot  army  encamped  h'ar  av 
Uie  Leaguers  within-monks,  doctors,%nd  Jesuits-kept^up    I  espTrit; 

pn   oners  otsn^r"  "*^^  fT  "^""''^  ^'^  ^^'''^  LLisJ  the 
pensioners  of  Spain  administered  a  dose  of  their  Catholicon,  and  their 

miserable  dupes  consented  to  suffer  for  what  was  called  re  ig  on  a^d 

orthodoxy.      Through  the  streets  they  went,  following  a  huge  cruciHx 

and  "Ivnn^    '  rP.^'."-f,  '»'?''«y  *^^«^^  of  priests,  monks,  Jestii.s. 

^  bv  ford   iS  T    '^^•''"f    '"'"^^"•'  '■^^«'^^^'  ^"  ^'^<'^»''  their  religion 
by  lorce   like  true  Maccabees,  or   t,;e   in   its  defence.     "  And  in   thai 

the"  :tt"b 'T'"^  ";7'''^^^'  ^^r  '^^'^  ^^'^^  -'--  b--  P'--d 

riusofSr   r   '1  "^  •^''''"?  '"^   abstinence,  such  as  the  begging 

delipLv   K  •??"'''^','^^'".S  •'"'>'  ^'•^'-'^^  ^"d  "-^^  herbs,  or  by  way  of  a 

Tss;mhll  "  '''V'"^  Tr\    '^'''^  ^'^^h'  "'^  thi«  beautiful  and  .\e. 

so  ard  nt  t    '^^^^        '"flamed  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  with   a  fire 

L  to  I;        II?''','"'''  ^'  ''?""^''  the  whole  ocean  would  not  be  suffi- 

rawbCk  on  .    7^     '  r  '''^«''^^^^/*^*'«^^'^^."§     Theresas  oneslight 
thin?    Tl  th's  gallant  devotion-want  of  foo,l_want  of  every- 

ba  sailor  irl  ^T  "  ''^''"'  ' '"  ^'^^op  of  Paris,  and  the  Spanish  am- 
mo  ev  to  !fr.  fr^'  P'^'P"'"''  /".  '""'^^^'  'he  silver  of  the  chl.rches  into 
money  to  pay  the  troops  ;  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  laid  a  premium 

+  Hani!";  "/sl"''  ^ ""'  '^^'*-     ^""'"''  ^''^'  "'«  P'"^  '°  '^*  ^^>^^^>  "•  105- 

I  £r;^i'  ^^'?iers  Troubles,  Ann.  io89;  Coudrette,  ,.  l88. 
M.erre  Coruejo,  Ligueur,  Discours  href  et  viritabie. 
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on  the  duration  of  the  miserable  siege,  by  engaging  to  distribute  to  tho 
poor  dupes  of  their  teachers  and  masters, a  hundred  and  twenty  crowns' 
worth  of  bread  daily :  and  thus,  in  behalf  of  his  master,  the  King  of 
Spain,  he  prolonged  the  sedition  so  senseless  and  useless,  at  the  paltry 
cost  of  30/.  per  day,  yielding  a  miserable  subsistence  to  starving  thou- 
sands.*    Meanwhile,  Henry  IV.  pressed  vigorously  the  hopeless  but 
fanatical  city  : — ever  yearning  for  peace,  ever  pitying  the  deluded  dupes 
of  the  faction,  but  still  resolute  in  defence  of  his  rights,  and  determined 
to  enforce,  if  he  could  not  conciliate,  the  surrender  of  the  rebellious 
city.     Vain  were  the  vows  of  the  deluded  wretches  to  our  Lady  of 
Loretto  in   the  dreadful  hunger  of  the  thousand  mouths  feeding  on 
horseflesh,  muleflesh,  and  bread  made  of  powdered  bones  dug  out  of 
the  tombs.     Vain  were  "  the  very  devout  processions  of  people  who 
went  barefoot,"  with  long  prayers  and  a  thousand  mummeries  all  the 
livelong  day  and  the  livelong  night — whilst  harrowing  disease,  like 
plague,  made  the  spectres  of  famine  more  horrible  to  see.     To  reduce 
the  swellings  of  their  limbs,  and  the  numberless  maladies  of  the  hunger- 
tortured  wretches,  the  pope's  legate  distributed  pardons  and  indulgences 
amain  ;  and  the  monks,  priests,  and  Jesuits, gave  them  sermons  "  which 
so  encouraged  them  in  all  their  sufferings,  that  the  sermons  served  them 
as  bread — que  les  sermons  lew  servoyent  de  pain."     And  when  they 
falsely  told  them  in  these  sermons  that  they  would  be  relieved  in  eight 
days,  they  went  away  contented.!     Poor,  miserable  dupes  of  priest- 
craft.    Shall  humanity  never  be  rid  of  the  heartless,  fiendish  iniquity— 
the  true  Moloch  of  earth  ?     "  Long  live  the  King  of  Spain,"  the  misera- 
ble dupes  were  taught  to  shout  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  pining  in 
famine,  wasting  in  disease.   For  a  little  crust  of  bread  the  poor  wretches, 
"  blind  in  their  misery,  sang  songs  to  the  praise  of  the  League,  and 
boasted  of  their  good  fortune  in  belonging  to  a  Roman  Catholic  king, 
namely,  the   King  of  Spain. "|     And    Mendoza,  his  ambassador,  to 
reward  their  fidelity,  scattered  among  them    a   quantity  of  coppers 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  Spain  :  "  Long  live  the  King  of  Spain,"  more 
lustily  they  shouted. §     Still  they  starved  :  the  coppers  could  not  feed 
them.     So  desperate  was  the  famine  that  eight  thousand  persons  died 
in  a  few  days;  and  frantic  despair,  with  unavailing  tears,  called  for  pity 
and  for  food.     "  Give  us  bread ;  we  die  of  hunger,"  they  now  cried, 
when  Mendoza  flung  them  his  Spanish  coppers.     And  the  people  must 
be  fed,  if  faction  must  endure :  so  it  was  proposed  and  resolved  by  the 
prelates  that  all  the  houses  of  the  ecclesiastics  should  be  visited  and 
searched  for  food  to  feed  the  starving  dupes  of  faction :  a  contribution 
from  each  house,  according  to  the  supply  in  hand,  was  demanded.    The 
Jesuits  were  the  first  to  refuse  consent  to  the  expedient,  the  charitable, 
the  just  demand  ;  and  Tyrius,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college,  petition- 
ed the  pope's  legate  to  exempt  him  from  this  visitation.    "  Your  request 
is  neither  civil  nor  Cliristian,"  said  the  sheriff' of  the  merchants  to  the 
Jesuit.     "  Why  should  you  be  exempt?     Is  your  life   more  valuable 
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than  ours  ?        They  covered  the  Jesuit  with  confusion,  and  set  to  work 
wMh  the  v,s,tat,on.  .  It  was  all   clover  in  the  rack  of    he  holy  fathers 
rhey  found  quani.t.es  of  wheat,  hay,  and  biscuit,  enough  f7  a  yea  's 

visions  in  their  house  than  i^the'S  be^  t^^^^  r'^!^ 
you  see  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  faction  than  Tts 

cSLr  t  r^^dTutX  itdeii^^hri^^rh  ^T"'-;^^^- 

beeu  long  before  bowed' o^i^^l^hifcop^'  ^^T  t  To^  b   tti: 
nd.cu  ous  to  find  out  at  last  how  these  roaLgbellows  of  sSonS 
hed  the.r  lungs  to  preach  their  falsehoods  to   their  rniserabr(bnes 
wh  Ism!  r^''^;"''"^'^' ^"'^  •"  «"  ^'"^««'»hat  incondirry  ph  rE 
tT.  1    :Jtr,rSiI""^7  to  their  dupos.  take  vast  ca^eTt The 

lordtihJlTa  ^'^iVof^btJiS^^^^        ^f'^^'^^''-  -- 

at  the  least     "  VvJn  ,Li    ^'^^";\suftcient  for  a  year's  consumption 

livrornothin^ Zth  r''  °'  '^'  ^fP"'^'"  '"«"*'«'  vvhoaresiid  to 
ive  on  nothing  but  what  is  given  to  them  day  by  day.  reserving  no- 

hmg  ,or  the  morrow   but  giving  the  remnants (o  the  po;rleven IC 

n     wJuh  ;"mi;ht 'r  T\t'-     '^^^^^^^  ^^^^y  --  -tonls^^d''- 
tfl^eVword  t^      ^         '       "''^  ""''^  '^"P'^  ^"°"gh  to  take  them  at 

The  provisions   thus  obtained,  and  sold  to  the  hungry  people  who 

Wa3'X   rT^''  'r""'?   '"^  none,s.aved'oV.hetmin: 
hL  ,p?n  ?  ''^'"^"'^  "'"'  ""'y  ""^de  for  fifteen  days  ;  and  when 

h       he  f  r'f'V'^'  '^"'^•;''^^  ^l«PP^^^'  -^''  »he  second  sfate  wa   vror^e 

vith    erbs  and  rnnf .  'J^  ?'u  ^'"^  ^^''"  ^""'^'^  "P  >"  '>"g«  •^-'^rons. 
uitn  herbs  and  roots  to  feed  the  poor.     A  bit  of  a  dog  or  a  cat  and 

n  ounce  of  bread,  had  been  the  allowance-nay,  it  was  a  stipulated 
t"yrustr"'"',f  J°  ^'^  P'^^^  "^^^^h^^  ^hat,  b'efore  the  dist  iSl 

a  no  nd^  Td  thl  r'  ^T  '"^  1''^  ^'"''^'''-^  ^"°'  ^'^^  '^"^  ^reid  at  sixpence 

uits  and  oi    \       !"'  ''  ".^'^^  P'"^"-^  "'^^  1'"!^  ^r««5«  f«r  the  Je- 
suits and  other  churchmen  during  that  fair  of  the  famine.J     Henry 

*  P.  Cornejo,  ubi  cuprh. 

would  be  ir  dPm-,n,l    >.  '^"'Z  *  "'  ^^''■^^  <pnesis,  foreseeing  that  the  dogs  and  cats 

the  doss  thatt  Mowed  th  '  """*"  T'  P'"^'"'  "'^°"'  '^^^  '"^^  *"  ^e'""-"'  '«  catch  ah 
BO  well  that  oon  u?dr  nrr"?  "'^''  ""T  '"^  '""''''  ^'^  '''»'  ''^  '^  "^"V,  they  managed 
des  mh^.^r  ''"^'^' "°*  ^  cat  nor  a  dog  was  to  be  «een  in  Piir\s>'-Brff  Traite 
e  en  e ''  '  f  ;i  "'"■""''"'^  .'"  '^^  ^«^2/re  i»i««wt^e  in  the  Pantheon  Litt.  T\i  Jesu  ts 
led  toThe  Le  'Ju;;r!!  ^H  7h''  '^  '^'""^  I''"-  ^'"^  '^"^^  "f"  P^-'«'«-  which  they  su^! 
Nemo  1  i  T^eTn  wlh  JhV'^T  •>'""'',  ""■"  '^""'"'■"'^  ^o  then,  l>y  the  Duke  de 
the  jewels  were  -  ZoJ  '"1'''^^?.  7  "P^l^f^'^l^  g've  to  this  affair  is,  that  some  of 
They  vvere^fierw«rdrrl  f  71'  l^^^'T  "  '"  P"""^"^  ^^'^'''  ^'''^'^-  dilapid^Uion." 
which  s  scarce  V  .1. uTk"  '^^  """^  ''u^  '''"  °''*'"'  "'"  "^«  """ncii-a  sad  nocessity 
The  ot  e  denSoriV;  oft?;  """"^'  '"'^  ^^e  Jesuit-apologist  makes  the  transaction^ 
other  fareccles  Sf™  1    *='-°"'"  J.«"'«'«.«"''^  them,  which  shows,  perhaps,  that  the 

have  been  serious  v.nm  ^T''  '"  u*'"""  S«"«'-''tion  than  the  Jesuits,  who  would 

uccii  seriously  LomnrnnnKed  ""  ^'irh  •>  nr'-r-cc-i;--      '-i  »       •  • 

w'ico-rsvnt   ri,-'«„       ,'-"-'-^^ -,••;■•"-'■•.  pr.,ceeOing.     i)ticuincnts,uoi  supra,  u.  21. 

p.  338.'      ^    '  "°'^""-  '•  '•  ''"*  ^'-J  ^^t«^«"'  «i«'-  des  Pa^s  Bas,  Hvre  zvi! 
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IV.  pitied  ihe  dupes  of  the  heartless  faction.  Their  cries  reached  his 
camp,  ami  resounded  afar:  shrill  were  the  pangs  of  agony.  Dead 
bodies  strewed  the  streets  of  the  city.  Night  and  day  they  buried 
them,  and  yet  there  were  more  to  be  buried.  Over  the  walls,  mto  the 
ditch  below,  some  of  the  wretches  leaped,  maddened  by  hunger,  strong 
by  despair,  and  reached  the  camp  of  the  Huguenot.  With  tears  they 
begged  him  to  let  some  of  their  fellow-sufferers  leave  the  city  of  the 
famine  and  the  plague— and  Henry  consented.  Four  thousand  escaped, 
and  more  would  have  followed  had  the  soldiers  not  driven  them  back 
and  compelled  the  Parisians  to  close  their  gates— shutting  up  the  rost 
to  famine  and  disease.  Even  the  richest  and  the  noblest  of  the  great 
city  now  writhed  in  the  fangs  of  horrible  hunger.  One  lady,  of  rank 
and  fortune,  lost  two  of  her  children,  who  died  of  hunger.  Famine 
hardened  her  heart,  and  made  her  inventive ;  she  put  weights  m  two 
coffins  which  were  buried,  and  she  kept  the  bodies  of  her  poor  chil- 
dren  to  feed  her  hunger  :  but  never  a  morsel  did  she  eat  of  that  piteous 
food,  which  was  not  drenched  with  the  tears  of  a  mother ;  and  she 
died  ere  the  death-feast  was  ended.*  _ 

Still  the  Faction,  the  well-fed,  comfortable  Faction  held  out— in  the 
midst  of  physical  and  moral  desolation.  The  contact  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  Spaniards,  marrans  Espagnols,  utterly  corrupted  all  morals 
and  decency.  The  suburbs  were  ruined,  deserted.  The  city  became 
poor  and  a  solitude.  All  around  it  was  desolation.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand personn  died  in  the  space  of  three  months,  through  hunger,  dis- 
gust of  life,  and  wretchedness— in  the  streets  and  in  the  hospitals— 
without  relief  or  pity.  The  University  was  deserted,  or  served  as  a 
refuge  for  the  husbandmen;  and  the  colleges  were  filled  with  cows 
and  their  calves.t    In  the  palace,  the  Leaguers  and  their  party  had 

*  BrefTraitc  (]es  Misfires,  &c.,  Sat.  Menip.  „     ,    ,  e  t,    ■   i. 

t  The  Jesuits  i)oa9fed  tlKit  during  these  troubles  they  benefited  the  city  of^  Paris  by 
continuing  to  teach  the  young,  as  there  was  no  other  college  in  the  university  but  theirs 
in  lull  plav.    "Would  you  know  the  reason?"  said  some  one  to  Pasquier.    *'  Uit 
reason  is,  ihat  the  principals  of  the  other  colleges  had  dropped  their  hands,  deploring 
in  their  souls  the  calamities  cause.l  by  the  rebellion  :   whereas  the  Jesuits  raised  their 
hands  to  the  skies  as  those  who  thought  they  had  won  the  victory  of  the  enterprise^ 
But,  above  all,  I  found  a  curious  letter  which  was  sent  to  Spam,  l^it  intercepted  hy 
Le  Seigneur  de  Cliaseron,  the  governor  of  Bouibonnois,  of  which  Pere  Matthieu.j^- 
Buit,  was  the  bearer.    This  letter  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  it  was  as  follows  :  «  hm, 
Your  Catholic  mnjesty  having  been  so  kind  to  us,  as  to  give  us  to  understand  by  he 
very  religious  and   reverend   Father  Matthieu,  not  only  your  holy  intentions  in  the 
general   cause  of  religion,  but  especially  your  good   affections  towards  this  o*ty  ol 
Paris      ...  We  hope  soon  that  the  arms  of  his  Holiness  and  your  Catholic  miijcsty 
united',  will  deliver  us  from  the  oppression  of  our  enemy,  who  has  to  the  present,  tor 
a  vear  and  a  half,  blockaded  us  on  all  sides,  without  any  thing  being  able  to  enter  into 
this  city  except  by  chance,  or  by  force  of  arms;  and  he  would  strive  to  pass  through 
were  it  not  for  the  troops  which  your  majesty  has  pleased  to  appoint  us.    We  can  cer- 
tainly assure  your  Catholic  majesty  that  the  vows  and  wishes  of  all  the  Catholics    re 
to  see  your  Catholic  majesty  in  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  this  crown,  and  reigning 
over  us,  likewise  as  we  most  willingly  throw  ourselves  into  your  arms,  as  those  o    ou 
father      .  .  The  reverend  Father  Matthieu,  the  present  bearer,  who  has  much  ecliiieo 
us,  being  well  acquainted  with  our  affairs,  will  supply  the  deficiency  of  our  leljers  '» 
your  Catholic  majesty,  whom  we  humbly  beg  to  give  credence  to  what  he  will  jy. 
L.     ,-      ,-  ..,••'    K  .'    _„„.j  ;„  nnt  t'-"  fimnu'i  Ca"de  Mntthipu,  the  courier  ot  tne 
The  i'ere  xviaithieu  iit.-re  named  in  not  t..-  lamnus  i.ia„je  ^i_..ii.-u,  ui .  „,',hp 

League,  but  either  another  Jesuit,  or  a  Spanish  monk.    The  Jesuit  apologist  ot  tlie 
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taken  up  their  exclusive  abode.     Grass  (trew  in  the  streets.    The  shops 
were  for  tlie  most  part  closed.     Horror  and  solitude  reigned  where  be- 
fore was  heard  the  sound  of  the  cart  and  the  coach.     It  was  on  the 
lower  orders  that  the  greater  weight  of  the  tempest  fell  bitterly— and 
on  certam  families  which  were  well  to  do  before  the  war.     Tlie  well- 
provisioned  ecclesiastics  talked  of  nothing  but  patience.     Roze.  the 
ardent  firebrand,  Pigenat,  Commolet.  Pelletier,  Boucher,  Garin,  Chris- 
tin,  and  other  seditious   preachc^rs,  incessantly  thundered  against  the 
king  and  his  people,  and  never  delivered  a  sermon  without  promisinir 
succor  from  Spain.     The  Sixteen  on  one  hand—the  Forty  on   the 
other—   Ml  the  supporters  of  the  parliament  shoved  the  wheels  along- 
kept  the  machine  of  Faction  in  motion.     The  chiefs,  amongst  others 
the  Uuke  de  Nemours,  who  was  contriving  mighty  projects,  being  well 
stocked  with  provisions  for  themselves,  cared  for  the  people  only  just 
as  much  as   they  thought  necessary  to  prevent  them   from  inuiinv. 
Spanish  gold  was  the  cement  of  this  misery,  whilst  they  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  with  his  liberaiir.g  army.     If  there 
were  any  priests,  such  as,  amongst  others,  Benoit  and  Morenne,  who 
exhorted  the  people  to  moderation,  they  expelled  them  :  no  man  was 
a  zealous  Catholic  if  he  did  not  transform  the  late  king  and  the  present 
into  a  sorcerer,  devil,  heretic  damned.     The  misen.'  le  city  was  full  of 
factions,  all  vomiting  a  perpetual  fire  of  deadly  hatred  against  (he  king. 
IflK-  appeared  gracious,  they  called  him  a  hare  and  a  fox;  if  severe, 
all  the  tyrants  in   the  world  had  been  good  people  compared  to  him  : 
and  the  more  their  necessities  increased,  the  more  wretchedly  they  bit 
the  stone  which  was  thrown  to  them  from  on  high,  as  they  evidenced 
m  the  first  siege,  and  in  the  second  which  followed  the  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards,      Thus,  as  in  a  diseased  body,  whilst  the  bad  humors  re- 
main, there  IS  no  hope  of  health— so,  whilst  the  chiefs  of  the  League, 
namely,  the  Guise  party,  the  pope's  legate,  the  ambassador  and   agent 
ot  fcjpain,  the  Sixteen,  the  seditious  preachers,  were   in  Paris,  and 
swayed  the  people,  that  body  remained  in  a  wretched   condition  •   but 
in  proportion  as  these    humors   were   evacuated,  health  relumed  to 
those  who  would  have  perished  utterly,  if  the  chiefs  of  the  League  had 
remained  however  short  a  time  longer  in  Paris.* 

Still  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  Jesuits  did  not  share  the  dangers 
ot  he  enterprise.  On  one  occasion,  they  saved  the  city  for  the  Leaguers 
and  tor  Spam.  Henry  had  alarmed  the  city,  but  without  effect,  and 
tlie  weary  people  had  retired  to  their  houses:  "but  these  ^ood  fathers," 
says  an  admiring  Leaguer,  "either  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the 

P°TaZr^l'tT^\°^  ^^^  explanation  given  by  Pasquier,  falsely  tells  his  readers  that 
in  wh  ch'  the  ri  .  ■""^'  '"'""'  ^l""^'  Matth.eu.  This  is  one  of  those  mean  trick. 
CatSnsme  o  2S0  l/r'"""!.^."  'n'  '^norance  of  their  dupes.  Compare  Pasquier, 
oZimZl  Ciif  m'  1  *■'  '""^  "!''  Documents,  tihisnprcl,  p.  32,  et  seg.  PHsqnier  is  of 
was  the    al  "  rf   w    ^^h"'"!."  "'•''"'^'  '-""^  ^''"''  '"«  ••«''«°"«;  ''"'  »'«  ^°^^  not  say  he 

cSsfp  212  '  °"'  «Poke,''&c.     Plaidoyer,  p.  38;  J^suite. 

■'  Abrege  des  Estats  de  la  Ligue  (Pantheon  LiU.,  Sat.  Menipp^e). 
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night's  proceedings,  or  by  divine  inspiration  for  the  salvation  of  the 
city,  would  not  retire,  and  remained  on  the  fortifications  until  four 
o'clock  of  the  morning.  They  heard  a  noise  and  gave  the  alarm ;  but 
the  enemy  had  time  to  plant  six  or  seven  scaling-ladders,  and  mounted 
the  wall — the  first  invader  rushed  towards  one  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
fetched  him  such  a  desperate  stroke  with  an  old  halbert,  that  it  split  in 
two  on  his  head — and  the  soldier  rolled  head  over  heels  into  the  ditch 
below.  The  good  fathers  served  two  others  in  like  manner.  One  of 
the  scalers  had  already  thrown  over  his  ladder  inside,  so  as  to  get  into 
the  city,  but  the  good  fathers  belabored  him  so  hotly  with  two  halberts, 
that  they  wrenched  the  ladder  from  his  left  hand,  and  did  not  give  him 
time  to  use  the  cutlass  he  held  in  his  right,  though  he  struck  at  them 
lustily,  but  they  aimed  at  his  throat  and  knocked  him  into  the  ditch  like 
the  rest.  At  the  noise,  an  Englishman,  named  William  Baldwin,  a 
lawyer,  and  one  Nivelle,  a  bookseller,  ran  up  and  found  these  good  fa- 
thers struggling  with  another  Huguenot,  whom  they  overpowered,  dis- 
patched, and  flung  into  the  ditch Soon  the  city  was  roused, 

a  lot  of  straw  was  fired  and  hurled  into  the  ditch,  so  that  the  enemy, 
finding  that  they  were  discovered,  sounded  a  retreat.  It  was  the  third 
and  best  opportunity  these  blinded  people  had  for  cap'.uring  the  city; 
for  if  instead  of  six  ladders  they  had  fixed  six  hundred,  and  in  difl'erent 
places,  as  they  might  have  done,  having  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  (the 
people  and  every  body  being  tired  and  fatigued,)  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  enterprise,  but  God  was  pleased  to  blind  them  as  on 
the  other  occasions,— and  wished  that  these  good  fathers  should  have 
the  glory  of  having  defended  this  city,  not  only  with  their  doctrine, 
but  also  with  their  arms,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  So  that  there 
are  five  things  which  preserved  this  people,  without  all  of  which  it 
seems  that  it  would  have  besn  impossible  to  preserve  it — namely,  the 
contrivance  and  valor  of  Monseigneur  de  Nemours,  the  governor,  the 
presence  of  the  pope's  legate,  the  alms  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the 
persuasion  of  the  preachers,  and  the  news  sent  by  Monseigneur  de 
Mayenne,  and  publiphed  by  the  princesses;  we  can  say  that  the  sixth 
and  most  evident  of  all  was  the  diligence  and  care  of  these  good  fa- 
thers."* ^ 

*  Pierre  Cornejo,  Discours  href  et  veritable,  &c.  «  The  method  of  apology  which 
the  Jesuits  have  always  adopted,"  observes  St.  Priest,  "  has  always  led  them  to  deny 
everythmg  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  even  courageous  and  honorable  deeds."— 
Ihe  deed  just  related  was  at  least  courageous— and  yet  the  Jesuits  deny  it  in  the  face 
ot  four  authorities,  Davila  among  the  rest.  The  only  argument  they  allege  is  the  as- 
eertion  of  De  Thou,  that  the  assault  failed  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  ladders 
—certainly,  a  very  improbable  deficiency  in  such  a  veteran  army  as  that  of  Henry  IV., 
wfio  had  made  the  attempt  twice  before.  De  Thou  actually  quotes  the  fact  from  Cor- 
nejo,  and  the  Leaguer's  description  of  the  famine;  though  he  introduces  the  man's 
name  as  one  who,  in  some  respects,  did  not  write  with  exact  diligence  respecting  those 
times— t«iMs  temports  plerumque  ininus  exactd  diligentid  scripsit.  Still  he  quotes  the 
tact,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  saw  reason  to  gainsay  the  Leaguer's 
account,  which  certainly  has  no  appearance  of  a  fabrication,  as  the  man  writes  in  ad- 
miration  of  the  deeds  ol  the  '«good  fathers."  The  apologist  of  the  Documents  trun- 
cates De    rhou  in  order  to  make  the  aspersions  on  Cornejo  conclusive.     The  fact  is, 

nnwpvpr      that   tha   avnat^it',^^    ...„™     „      l.l 1_  ,1  •'..    ,-  ' 
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At  length,  after  an  important  victory  or  two,  and  much  skilful  man- 
agement to  httle  purpose,  or,  at  least,  after  the  most  coneiliatinff  conduct 
on  his  part,  Henry  IV.  resolved  to  "  take  the  perilous  leap,"  as"he  wrote 
to  his  mistress,  and  turned  Roman  Catholic  once  more,  to  confound  his 
enemies  and  secure  the  crown  of  France.*     Henry  IV.  humbled  him- 
self to  the  pitiful  ceremonial  in  order  to  consolidate  his  ascendant,  to 
group  around  about  him  the  cities  of  the  League,  to  fling  confusion  and 
disorder  amongst  the  powers  which  resisted  his  rights  of  inheritance 
and  victory.!     What  a  bitter  thing  it  was  for  his  faithful  Huguenots' 
But  he  promised  them  complete  protection— and  they  loved  him  so  weli 
that  they  let  him  "take  the  perilous  leap,"  as  he  piteously  wrote  to  his 
mistress,  just  before  he  abjured  his  faith,  made  his  confession,  was 
otherwise  humiliated— in  fact  did  the  thing  completely,  and  heard  a 
grand  Te  Deum  sung  over  his  fall  from  personal  dignity,  and  his  ascent 
to  a  golden  crown  of  thorns.     How  Elizabeth  of  England  bewailed 
that  natural  but  too  significant  transaction.     "Ah!  what  grief,"  she 
wrote  to  the  unscrupulous  conformist,  "and  what  regrets,  and  what 
groans  I  have  felt  in  my  soul,  at  the  sound  of  such  tidings  as  Morlans 
has  related!    My  God  !  is  it  possible  that  any  human  respect  can  efface 
the  terror  which  Divine  fear  threatens!     Can  we  even,  by  arguments 
of  reason,  expect  a  good  consequence  of  actions  so  iniquitous  ?     He 
who  has  supported  and  preserved  you  in  mercy,  can  you  imagine  that 
He  will  permit  you   to  advance,  unaided  froni  on  high,  to  the  greatest 
predicament?    But  it  is  dangerous  to  do  evil  with  the  hope  of  good  from 
it.    Your  very  faithful  sister,  Sire,  after  the  old  fashion— I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  new  one.    Elizabeth."!    Doubtless,  Henry  felt  a  mo- 
manner  in  which  he  dismisses  the  transaction.     See  Davila,  ii.  175.    The  affair  is  also 

Flandres.  The  denial  is  m  vol. ,.  of  the  Documents,  Des  Jesuites  Ligueurs,  p.  21.  In 
favor  of  Cornejo,  it  may  be  stated,  thA  Capefigue  quotes  him,  p.  \b2,LaLigueet  Henri 
iK.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  authority  of  Davila  is  far  superior  to  that  of  De  Thou  — 
Davia  served  under  the  banners  of  Henry  IV.,  and,  therefore,  knew  the  cause  of  the 

,  f„  rj.^  "fu"  ^'  '^  '°. "  ^  ^T'^"  ''"*'  °^  '=""'■'«'  '^•'•^•'^  't  to  those  within  the  city 
to  describe  the  particulars,  which  the  Leaguer  Cornejo  has  done  so  graphically.-^ 
Tojiching  Davila,  see  SLmondi,  Historic  View,  ii.  59,  ^    ^  ^ 

ul"A'^n"^'"^^  ^j^'  ^"''"  *^^  •'""heur,'  ecrivait-il  H  sa  belle  maitresse, «  et  fus  impor- 
IZlul."^  ff«r,f  J"«q"'  ^  •"«».  <:""pher.  Nous  croyons  la  treve,  et  qu'elle  se  doit 
conclure  aujourd'hui ;  pour  moi,  je  suis  Jl  I'endroict  des  Ligueurs,  de  I'ordre  de  Sainct- 
inoinas.  Je  commence  ce  matin  h.  parler  aux  esveques,  outre  ceux  que  je  vous  man- 
fZVT  1  ■  ■  •  .I''^«Pe''a"ce  que  j'ai  de  vous  voir  demain,  retient  ma  main  de  vous 
aire  plus  long  discours.  Ce  sera  demain  que  je  feral  le  saut  pirilleux.  A  I'heure  que 
jevous  e8crit,j'ai  cent  importuns  sur  les  espaules  qui  me  feront  hair  Sainct  Denis 

IZIZIZ^  ,^?^  ^?"'^.'-  ^""  J""""' '"°"  •=•="'■5  ^''"'^^  ''C""*'"  ''e  bonne  heure,  car 
11  me  semble  qu'il  y  a  desjh  un  an  que  je  ne  vous  ai  vue.  Je  baise  un  million  de  fois  les 

„.!  1  I    »,""       '"""  ''"^^  *"  '"^  ''""^^^  ^'^  ""^  chferemaitresse."'— JfenniF.  (J/aMar- 
quisede  Momseaux ;  apud  Capefigue,  ubi  suprd,  p.  251 ,  et  sea. 
T  Capef.  247. 

nmVno'^'l'  •l"«''e«'^""'e"rs  !  et  quels  legrets  et  quels  g.?mis8emens  j'av  sentis  en  mon 
«ihil'^  V  ^°"  ^  ,^  nouvellea  que  Morlans  m'a  contees !  Mon  Dieu  !  cst-il  pos- 
Pn Mvnn"  ""*'""  "'on'ia'n  respect  dust  effacer  la  terreur  que  la  crainte  divine  menace! 
1  ouvons-nous,  par  raison  mcme,  attendre  bonne  sequelle  d'acles  si  iniques  7  Celui 
.IlLc^'i"  '"^'"'«""  et  conserve  par  sa  merci,  pouvez-vous  imaginer  qu'il  vous  permist 
aiier  seul  au  plus  erand  besom.  Or,  rpj.i  e"t  Han"»'«>n-  -i"  rm!  «-i-"  -.nn-  -i-  -=--'-- 
f»iro      p  ^^  assuree  scEur,  sire,  h  la  vielle  mode,  avec  la  nouvelle  je  n'ay  que 

laire.    Elizabeth."— Bit/,  du  Roi,  MSS.  de  Colbert,  apud  Capefigue,  p.  251. 
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mentary  pang  or  misgiving,  at  these  earnest  words  of  upright  expostu- 
lation; but  doubtless,  too,  he  smiled  it  away  when  he  thought  of  the 
results  which  the  mummery  promised.  Indifferent  to  all  creeds  but 
that  of  Machiavel,  Henry  of  Navarre  mocked  and  made  a  jest  of  his 
abjuration,  to  which  he  so  flippantly  alludes  in  his  love-letter  to  his 
mistress — by  way  of  a  most  dismal  preparation  for  that  general  con- 
fession which  he  was  to  make  on  the  morrow — with  contrition — and 
absolution — and  holy  communion.  His  veritable  motive  was  a  political 
transaction — a  purely  worldly  means  for  gaining  a  crown.  The  pre- 
liminaries were  clap-trap:  the  finality  was  expedience :  but  the  verbal 
abjuration  of  his  Calvinistic  creed  was  complete.  He  cloaked  himself 
with  popery — the  charmed  garment  that  could  dazzle  and  win  the  blink- 
ing religionists  of  the  realm.  To  the  churchmen  of  St.  Denis,  he  swore 
every  article  of  Roman  Faith:  to  the  Protestant  princes  he  only  said: 
"  That  following  the  counsel  of  his  friends  and  other  princes,  he  had 
consented  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Catholic  lords  and  ecclesiastics 
of  the  moderate  party,  and  even  to  adopt  the  papal  ceremonies^  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  a  greater  defection  among  his  subjects, — to 
destroy  that  accusation  of  heretic  relapse  which  served  as  a  pretext  of 
revolt, — to  save  his  crown  and  wait  for  new  succors  from  abroad :  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  herself  had  already  engaged  to  give  him 
fresh  assistance"* — recognising  the  necessity  in  which  he  was  placed, 
— which  was  false,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  queen's  afflicted  letter. 

Here  now,  however,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  king  to  throw  all  rivals 
out  of  the  royal  field.  Besides,  there  was  valor,  there  was  victory, 
there  was  force  of  arms  still  to  advance  his  pretension.  Henry's 
"conversion"  was  ready  money  to  the  moderates;  though  Spanish 
doubloons  still  stimulated  the  holy  union  of  sedition.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  crisis — a  time  when  public  opinion  was  totally  unsettled,  and 
therefore  might  be  swayed  with  dexterity  in  any  direction,  if  skilfully 
handled.  Pamphlets  swarmed  accordingly — biting  ridicule — cutting 
sarcasm — stinging  jokes  fell  thick  upon  the  Spanish  ftxction,  so  pious, 
so  holy,  so  comfortable  in  the  midst  of  starving  thousands.  In  truth, 
the  sixteenth  century  was  the  epoch  of  caricature  and  pamphlets. 
Luther,  the  German  and  Genevan  school,  and  subsequently  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish,  had  popularised  those  dashes  of  biting  rage  which  went 
at  once  to  the  common  sense  of  the  multitude.  They  would  seize 
whatever  was  ridiculous  in  a  man,  or  a  measure,  or  a  cause,  or  a  sys- 
tem, and  fling  it  to  feed  the  herd  of  mockers.  So  desperately  given 
to  horrible  bloodshed — so  often  in  the  midst  of  hideous  sights,  that 
sickened  the  heart  until  it  was  made  insensible  as  stone — the  men  of 
the  sixteenth  century  needed  farce,  folly,  burlesque,  and  masquerade — a 
mixture  of  religion  and  debauchery,  so  necessary  to  unite  a  dreadful 

*  Correspond,  de  Henri  IV.  avec  Maurice-le-Savant  par  M.  de  Rommel,  p.  6.  Hen- 
ry's sister,  Catherine,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  wrote  about  the  same  time  as 
follows  to  the  Prince  Palatine  John  I.  »« 1  beseech  you,  whatever  you  may  hear,  not 
to  believe  that  I  will  change  my  religion  :  for,  with  God's  aid,  I  shall  make  s(>  exem- 
plary a  confession  of  it,  that  no  one  will  doubt  that  I  am  resolved  to  end  my  days  in 
It,  ihrit  I  would  deem  iiiysclf  very  unfortunate  if  I  abandoned  God  for  men.  Do  mo 
the  good,  I  beseech  you,  to  assure  all  good  people  of  this."    lb. 
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earth  to  that  heaven  which,  after  all,  those  religionists  felt  was  receding 
from  them  further  and  further  for  ever.     They  sang  their  mistresses 
and  the  holy  confraternities  together.     Fantastic  religionism  and  ram- 
pant licentiousness  are  the  most  unitable  things  in  existence  ;  infinitely 
more  so  in  times  when  dreadful  crimes  must  be  committed  with  the 
deliberation  we  commonly  require  to  perform  an  act  of  heroic  virtue. 
Hence  the  people  then  loved  the  excitement  of  vivid  importraitures, 
whether  tending  to  inspire  grief,  hatred,  pity,  or  withering  contempt. 
Never  had  the  productions  of  caricature  been  more  touching,— light, 
yet  penetrating.     It  pounced  on  all  the  emotions,  all  the  creeds  of  the 
epoch.     Had  it  to  account  for  religious  persecution  ?     How  naturally 
it  fetched  a  devil,  and  showed  him  up  blowing  forth  the  infernal  atro- 
city.    Nor  did  it  scruple  to  paint  the  great  serpent  lugging  off  to  his 
quarters  flocks  of  Huguenots  and  politicians.     Intentions,  characters, 
absurdities  were  perfectly  reproduced,  and  assumed  embodiment  life- 
like, unmistakeable  under  the  creative  hand  of  the  artist.     The  parlia- 
mentarians took  hold  of  this  powerful  arm  as  soon  as  it  favored  them. 
Paris  was  inundated   with  pamphlets,  with  caricatures,  and  striking 
suggestions.     They  represented  the  Spanish  ambassador  under  the 
hgure  of  a  huge  hen,  her  head  covered  with  an  enormous  red  bonnet 
and  plume,  carrying  on  her  back  a  long  broom,  and  holding  up  a  little 
mvl-evidently  meant  for  Philip's  infanta,  the  roynl  dream  of  the 
bpanish  and  Jesuit  faction— for  France  or  for  Engiami.     This  fowl 
ambassador  is  holding  a  parley  with  the  pope's  legate— a  remarkably 
hue  cock  with  long  feathers,  accoutred  in  a  crimson  episcopal  round'- 
about,  and  armed  with  a  cross-bow,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  little  fish, 
to  represent  Saint  Peter's  hook,  which  caught  beautiful  pence  rather 
than  the  souls  of  the  purgatorial  caverns.*     Disgusting  and  blasphem- 
ous were  many  other  thoughts  and  fancies  of  the  hour— a  terrible  re- 
action, however,  against  the  still  more  disgusting  and  blasphemous  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  the  Leaguers  and  their  sacerdotal  bellows.     When  ridicule 
IS  vvhelmingly  brought  to  bear  upon  a  cause,  nothing  remains  for  it  but 
to  die,— and  that  was  the  doom  which  ridicule  prepared  for  the  selfish 
League,  its  selfish   priestcraft  and  fanaticism.     Cervantes  has  been 
awarded  the  merit  of  having  ridiculed  chivalry,  or  knight-errantry,  out 
ot  lashion :  but  many  other  causes  had  already  combined  to  direct 
men  s  thoughts  to  more  profitable  phantoms.     It  is,  however,  unques- 
tionable that  the  authors  of  the  famous  Satyre  Menippee  killed  the 

em^At^Tclfi  '"^'e'J^h'^  "^-  ^'  -^^'^  impossible  to  quote  many  of  the  fancies 
In  French  hlUXIl  «  rel.g.ous"  exctement.  Capefigue  gives  some  of  the  worst, 
in  J.rench,  hornbie  as  is  the  meanmg,  much  of  the  offensiveness  is  removed  by  that 

s  a^X'abTeS  Stt  T'''  "■'^"  ^"^"^^  '?"!"'"  '"  ''''  '""^-S-  ^he  same  remark 
comP«  ,ht  ?    I  ?  ^Tr  '■''"g"'^?««'  It'^''"".  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.     Whence 

Eirl  ,^Ln»  "r'/  ^"•''''"g  P'-r["': 'h-'t  mental  debauchery  which  resulted  from 
Wo  r»hrrn  r  ^^^^^  a*^'''""P'^"''^.  '.^°  ^'^^^^^  development  of  continental  intellect? 
nameof  J  .horn  L7''":"^-  '°„^"E''^'""^",  "^  ^'"^''^^"^  '«  ^^e  French.  Imagine  the 
?eneati  B,w"l  ?'"  ' V*'-  "^^l^^^"'^  '"  ^""^  ^^^  ""''"'^J'  ^^udders  at  hearing  and 
tKofpf„nl%    '"  r""-     ^^^'^  ?"""■'''  ""'^^^  ^^  '^'y  l»fB«'y  «^'«nded  through 

"  „  1.  ■  ^  ?  •  '^"''-^  conversational  expression  and  literature.  One  of  the  causes 
has^t  n.,T^"  ^'1®  seiig^o"*  6enlimenl,  which  the  Roman  teachers  applied  to  the 
Basest  purposes,  and  made  subservient  to  the  vilest  interesU  and  expedience. 
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hydra  of  the  League.  This  pasquinade  tore  the  veil  from  men's  eyes, 
whilst  it  laid  bare  the  deformities  of  the  monster  which  had  preyed 
upon  them  so  long,  so  recklessly,  so  cruelly.  The  original  title  was 
the  Satyre  Menippee,  or  The  virtues  of  the  Spanish  Catholicon,  and 
the  sitting  of  the  Estates  of  Paris  during  the  League, — published 
in  1594.*  it  became  a  joint-stock  composition,  when  it  "took"  with 
the  public,  and  consisted  of  several  parts  by  "  different  hands."  The 
first,  or  the  Catholicon,  was  composed  by  Lc  Roi,  chaplain  to  the 
young  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  ;  the  second  part,  or  the  Farce  of  the 
Estates  of  the  League,  was  by  many  hands :  but  Passerat  and  Rapin 
composed  the  poetry — some  of  the  best  specimens  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  harangue  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal  legate  was  by 
Gillot,  canon  of  the  Sainte  Chapelte  of  Paris,  and  a  clerical  member 
of  the  parliament.  His  house  was  the  workshop  of  the  whole  satire; 
and  he  it  was  who  represented  the  burlesque  procession  of  the  Leag- 
uers, as  pictured  among  the  cuts  of  the  early  editions.  Florent,  Chre- 
tien, and  Pierre  Pithon,  other  wits  of  the  day,  produced  the  curious 
and  striking  harangues  of  the  other  sacerdotal  Pharisees.t  It  is  thus 
evident  that  it  was  a  systematic  onslaught,  with  determined  energy  and 
resolution  to  put  down  the  humbug,  which  was  done  accordingly.  The 
opening  at  once  gives  a  full  idea  of  the  entire  performance.  Two 
charlatans  are  represented,  one  as  a  Spaniard,  the  other  as  a  man  of 
Lorraine,  stationed  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre — both  "  quacking"  their 
drugSv  and  hocuspocusing  all  day  long  before  all  who  would  go  and  see 
their  performance,  which  was  gratis.  "The  Spanish  charlatan  (the 
Cardinal  de  Plaisance)  was  very  merry,  and  mounted  on  a  small  scaf- 
fold, playing  the  virginals,  and  keeping  a  bank,  as  we  see  at  Venice 
in  the  St.  Mark.  To  his  scaffold  was  attached  a  great  skin  of  parch- 
ment, with  inscriptions  in  several  languages,  sealed  with  five  or  six 
seals  of  gold,  lead,  and  wax,  with  titles  in  letters  of  gold,  as  follows: 
— '  Credentials  of  the  power  of  a  Spaniard,  and  of  the  wonderful 
effects  of  his  drug,  called  Higuiero  de  Inferno,  or  Compound  Catho- 
licon.'J     The  sum  of  the  schedule  was  that  this  quack  was  the  grand- 

*  The  word  Menippee  is  derived  from  Menippus,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  Phoenicia, 
originally  a  slave;  he  purchased  his  liberty  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  usurers  at 
Thebes.  He  grew  so  desperate  from  the  continual  reproaches  and  insults  to  which  he 
was  daily  exposed  on  account  of  his  meanness,  that  he  destroyed  himself.  He  wrote 
thirteen  books  of  satires,  which  have  been  lost;  "  all  full  of  salted  witticisms,  and  pep- 
pered jeerings  and  jokes  provocative  of  laughter,  to  exasperate  the  vicious  men  of  his 
time." — Discours  de  I'Tmprimeur,  Sat.  Menip.  [Pant'i.  Litt.). 

i  Henault,  Hist,  de  France,  ii.  600;  Feller,  Biog.  Univ.  in  voce,  Gillot. 

t  Higuiero  d^In/erno  means,  in  Spanish,  Fig-tree  of  Hell.  The  drug  was  so  called 
for  many  reasons.  "  First,  the  fig-tree  is  a  wretched  and  infamous  tree,  whose  leaves, 
according  to  the  Bible,  served  to  clothe  our  first  parents  after  they  had  sinned,  and 
committed  high  treason  against  their  God,  their  father  and  creator,just  asthe  Leaguers, 
in  order  to  cover  their  disobedience  and  ingratitude  against  their  liing  and  benefiictor, 
have  taken  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  church  to  cover  their  shame  and  their  sin. 
Wherefore  the  ca<AoZiCon  of  Spain  is  the  pretext  which  the  Kingof  Spain  and  the  Jesuits, 
and  other  preachers,  gained  over  by  the  doubloons  of  Spain,  have  given  to  the  seditious 
and  ambitious  Leaguers,  to  rise  up  and  revolt  against  their  natural  and  lawful  king,  and 
wage  more  than  civil  war  in  their  country  :  the  Catholicon  can,  therefore,  be  properly 
called  the  Fig-tree  of  Hell,  whereas  that  with  which  Adam  and  Eve  covered  them- 
selves, was  the  Fig-tree  of  Paradise You  know,  also,  that  the  ancients 
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son  of  a  Spaniard  of  Grenada,  exiled  into  Africa  for  Mahometanism, 
physician  to  ihe  Ingh-priest  of  the  Moors,  who,  from  being  a  school- 
masler  and  preacher,  made  himself  King  of  Morocco  by  a  species  of 
Biguiero,  by  dispossessing  his  master  by  degrees,  and  finally  killing 
h.m,  and  taking  his  place.     The  father  of  this  quack  being  dead,  thi 
son  came  to  Spain,  got  baptized,  and  put  himself  to  service  at  The  Jesuits^ 
college  of  Toledo.     Here  having  learnt  that  the  simple  Catholicon  of 
Rome  had  no  other  effects  than   the  edification  of  souls,  and  caused 
salvation  and  beatUude  m  the  next  world  only,  and  being  rather  an- 
noyed  at  so  long  a  delay  he  resolved  (in  compliance  with  the  testament- 
ary advice  of  his  father)  to  sophisticate  that  Catholicon,-so  that,  by 
dint  of  handling,  stirring,  refining,  calcining,  and  sublimating,  he  had 
co.nposed  m  that  college  of  the  Jesuits  a  sovereign  electuary  which 
surpasses  every  phdosopher's  stone,  the  proofs  whereof  were  couched 
in  five  articles."     Then  fo  low  the  said  articles,  of  which  I  shall  trans- 
late  he  most  striking.     'What  that  great  emperor  Charles  V.  could 
not  do  with  al   the  united  forces  and  all  the  guns  of  Europe,  his  brave 
oL.nf  T  1  ?'  ^^  '^'  ^'''  °^'^•'  ^-""^  [compounded  in  the  Jesuit 
,  1  ?    L         •'^"'  .^  'r  ^  '^''"°"'  ^""^  '"^^'^3'  ^^'  been  able  to  do  sport- 
vely  with  a/'mple  lieutenant  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men." 
Leta  reured  kingCPhihp    I.J  amuse  himself  with  refining  this  drug 

pJpH      fu\f~;^K^r  ^"'^  "  ^"°^^  •"  J''^"^^'-^'  to  Father  Ignatius! 

ea  ed  with  the  Catholicon,  and  the  Father  will  find  him  a  man  who 
{mlva  conscientta)  will  murder  his  enemy  whom  he  could  not  conquer 
by  arms  in  twenty  years,"  alluding  to  the  assassination  of  the  Prince 
0    Orange  at  Delft.*     "If  this  king  proposes  to  secure  his  estate     o 

small  Ir?  fu"'  ^''■'^'^'^'  '"f   ^°  "^""-P  ^'^  "^ighbor's  kingdom  a° 
small  cost,  let  him  write  a  word  to  Mendoza  his  ambassador,  or  to 

nld'[ni!«  IVh^  '  ^"'i"*' "'  "''""  ?'''"°°  *•>«  Athenian  wished  to  root  up  one  which 
Zy1en8uath-it?hlft;i'\'""'''  ''V"''='''>u'^^"^  the  fig-free  was 'to  be  upro^oted! 

SS;  SlJ    ^L'^*h^'^1l:  ^T  ^^^'^^  l^''  \^'^''  ^^PP^^"  »'  ^^^  d«««  not  reach 
h.  J-V''"'';  ")^  Spaniards  themselves  have  named  Fig-tree  oCHelYmJ^^aZ^^^^ 

leaves  snmtiL^l'i       ^"''?  '"?''  """^  '''^"  ""  '»•=''  leaf  another  leaf  sprouts;  thus. 
branchK  a?d^  as  i  'wpro'  '*".P'""'  ""'T''  ''  '"'^h  as  a  tree,  trunkle^s,  stemles 
nature     Is  there  !nlZl^'  '°'*'^T'  '^*''''  "  "'''^  ^«  P'««=«d  amongst  the  wonders  of 
W  ,u,  anything  so  similar  and  apposite  to  the  League,  which,  from  a  sinde 

'grett'iutre  itwl'oh '"«'h'"  ''"""^'  'y '^'^rces,  from  Le'accessiVn  to  another! 
and  a  stmn!  Lp^  V  "'*■  ''1'^  '^^"  ,"i  """^  y«''  '^'"  *»"*  "f  having  a  good  footing 

wrUer  follows  .„t.  -  '"PP°'*  '  .'  ^"'  '"PPl"*^  °^"'"  «'  ^''^  «'«'  ^'"^  '"  And  so  on,  the 
«m  n  ude  diver^^it  inr'?r  ""^^ory  with  wonderful  and  most  amusing  minuteness  of 
se"  e  7 .^llrt  fp  Ar.?J  *h'T7'""^'''«'  ""**  '^^  ""'"berless  uses  to  which  it  sub- 
wi  h  al  sort  of  L^'  Z^'?^  *^'"'"  '^  *''■'*  '^"^"^  the  purpose  of  all  sorts  of  people, 
avarice  amhit^??'''  '""'  '"  !,°!"''  "^'"".""^  '*»  *="^«'  ^"  «°^'«  "^  pa«sions-hatred 
{Panth.'im         ^^"^^'"''"''  ^"'^  ingratitude.''-i}/sco«r*  rfe  /'imi,r/«fur,  Sa^  Meny,! 

quie^'fiJwt  5i'?''''i."''"'  ^'r"''  is.  ascribed  to  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits  by  Pas- 
qoier,  Hecherches  de  la  France,  hvre  viii.  c.  20 ;  Catichisme,  202  b. 
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Father  Commolet  [Jesuit],  and  let  him  write  at  the  bottom  of  his  letter, 
with  the  higuiero  de  inferno, '  Vo  el  Bey,*  and  they  will  furnish  hinu 
with  a  religious  apostate  [Jacques  Clement],  who  will  go,  with  a  fine 
face,  like  a  Judas,  and  assassinate,  in  cold  blood,  a  great  king  of  France 
for  him,  his  own  brother-in-law,  in  the  midst  of  his  camp,  without 
fearing  either  God  or  men :  they  will  do  more — they  will  canonise 
that  murderer,  and  will  place  that  Judas  above  Saint  Peter,  and  will 
baptize  that  horrible  and  portentous  enormity,  with  the  name  of  a  blow 
from  heaven  [as  did  Mendoza],  whose  godfathers  wiil  be  the  cardinals, 
the  legates,  and  primates" — the  Cardinals  Gaetano  and  Plaisance, 
legates,  the  Cardinal  de  Pelve,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons.  "Serve 
as  a  spy  in  the  camp,  in  the  trenches,  at  the  cannon,  in  the  king's 
chamber,  and  in  his  counsels ;  although  you  be  known  as  a  rpy, 
provided  you  have  taken  in  the  morning  a  grain  of  Higuiero,  who- 
ever challenges  you  will  be  considered  a  Huguenot  and  favorer  of  the 
heretics. "  In  the  harangue  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  composed 
./  Rapin,  the  archbishop  is  made  to  speak  appositely  for  all  French 
revolutions,  as  well  as  the  League.  "O  illustrious  assistants,  chosen 
and  appointed  at  random  for  the  dignities  of  this  notable  assembly — 
the  pure  cream  of  our  provinces — the  unpressed  wine  of  our  govern- 
ments— who  have  come  hither  with  so  much  toil,  some  on  foot,  others 
unattended,  some  by  night,  and  most  of  them  at  your  expense!  Do 
you  not  admire  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  Louchards,  Bussys,  Senaults, 
&c.  [the  Sixteen],  who  have  made  their  way  so  well  by  the  pen? 
What  do  you  think  of  so  many  heads  [_caboches,noddlesX which  have 
been  called  together,  and  which  God  has  raised  up  at  Paris,  Rouen, 
ons,  Orleans,  Troyes,  Toulouse,  Amiens,  where  you  behold  butch- 
.--.,  tailors,  knavish  lawyers,  watermen,  cutlers,  and  other  sorts  of  the 
scum  of  the  mob,  possessing  the  first  vote  in  the  council  and  assembly 
of  the  nation,  and  giving  the  law  to  those  who  were  before  great  by 
birth,  by  wealth  and  by  qualifications,  who  would  not  dare  now  to  hem 
or  mutter  before  them  ?  Is  not  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
which  says : — De  stercore  erigens pauperem?  Would  it  not  be  a  crime 
to  pass  over  in  silence  that  holy  martyr  Jacques  Clement,  who,  having 
been  the  most  debauched  monk  of  his  convent  (as  all  the  Jacoi)ins  of 
this  city  know  full  well),  and  even  after  having  been  publicly  reprimand- 
ed in  the  chapter,  and  whipped,  several  times,  for  his  thefts  and  wicked- 
ness, is,  nevertheless,  to-day  sanctified,  and  is  now  on  high,  disputing 
precedence  with  St.  Jago  de  Compostella  ?  O  blessed  confessor  and 
martyr  of  God,  how  gladly  would  I  deliver  an  oration  and  eulogium 
in  thy  praise,  if  my  eloquence  could  reach  thy  merits !  But  I  prefer 
to  be  silent  rather  than  say  too  little ;  and  continuing  my  speech,  I  will 
speak  of  ihe  strange  conversion  of  my  own  person.  Though  Cato 
observes  : — iViec  te  laudaris,  nee  te  culpaveris  ipse — neither  praise 
nor  inculpate  thyself;  still  I  will  confess  freely  to  you,  that,  before  this 
holy  enterprise  of  union,  I  was  not  a  great  eater  of  crucifixes,  mangeur 
de  crucifix,  [not  very  devout,]  and  some  of  ray  relatives,  and  those 
who  have  been  most  intimate  with  me,  have  ihou'fht  that  I  smell  some- 
what of  the  fagot,  because  when  a  young  scholar,  I  took  delight  in 
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reading  the  books  of  Calvin,  and  at  Toulouse  hn.l  joined  the  nocturnal 
d.«putat.on3  wuh  the  new  Lutherans;  and  8ub.eiuently  I  have  no 

much  scrupled  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  nor  to  commit- .,  accordino  to 

the  example  of  the  holy  patriarchs  in  the  Bible-  hut  s  nee  I  K 
subscribed  to  the  holy  League,  and  the  fundamental  lavv  of  this  estate! 
accompamed  by  doubloons  and  the  hope  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  no  one 
has  any  longer  doubted  of  my  belief,  nor  made  any  further  i^Jui^ies 

about  my  conscience,  and  my  conduct You  know,  gentlemen 

hat  OMT  pensions  are  matters  for  serious  consideration.     Butfabovnn 
frequently  see  to  the  renovation  of  the  oaths  of  unity,  on  the  precious 
bodyof  our  Lord    and  continue  the  confraternities  of  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  of  the  Order:  for  these  are  good  collars  for^^small  foTks- 
w  erew.th  we  charge  the  honor  and  conscience  of  our  ^ooi  >■  ihe^ 
he  Jesuits;  and  we  also  recommend  to  them  our  spies,  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  to  expedite  with  certainty  our  news  to  Spain   and 
enable  us   o  receive  the  secret  commands  of  his  Catholic  MaiesiV   to 
ensure  their  being  obeyed  by  the  ambassadors,  agents,  cures   cTn^its 
churchwardens,  and  masters,  of  the  confraternifies ;  and  in  thei    par^ 
icuar  confessionals,  let  them  not  forg'et  to  forbid   under  pen    ty  of 
eterna  damnation  every  one  to  desire  peace,  and  still   less,  lo  talk  of 
hl7.H     T«       '\^'T'  ^^hristians  stubborn  and  resolved  on  assault 
blood  and  fire,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Bearnese  [Henri  IV.l.  eve„ 
shouldhegotomass,--ashehas  charged  his  ambassadors  to  assure 
th    pope      But  we  well  know  the  antidote  should  .his  happen' and  we 
will  take  care  to  issue  a  command  that  his  Holiness  shall  believe  no- 
h'ou^ld  hi  d  ^'"^;.'"^  '''"  ^'?r '^  ^'  ^^'•«''^'  ^'  «hall  do  no  h  ng,  and 
cardinal.     Why  should  I  not  be  made  a  cardinal,  if  Pierre  de  Frontac 
being  a  simple  advocate  at  Paris  during  the  reign  of  King  John   vv as 

rutchV^AnT^ '^^'^J"^  r""T'^  ^^^^"^^^  *he  LseofZ 
Church  ?t    And  I-who  have  deserted  my  master,  and  have  betrayed 

my  country  to  support  the  grandeur  of  the  holy  apostolic  see-must 
not  be  a  cardinal?  Yes.  I  shall-indeed  I  will-I  promise  you-or 
my  friends  will  fail  me.     I  have  spoken."t 

,nl^??  ^"^  uf''*'  "^"l  ^^'""^  ^^  S've  some  small  idea  of  this  whelming 

bv  whiih  ?hJ-  "P'"\°"  '^""'^  ^*1^  '■''*^^°"'  quackery  of  the  League, 
by  which  this  association  managed  to  inflame  the  people  to  their  own 
misery  and  destruction.     The  Satyre  Menippee  took  effect    an d^e 

1 V  tJe'C  "'  ^r:  ^r^'^^  '""'r''^'^  ''''  wlsdom-unquestlna! 
foUv  A??K  ^""^  Of  escape  from  irrational  bigotry  and  political 
tolly.    At  the  present  day.  in  the  midst  of  our  sympathetic  sVirrings. 

avIirSs'lt  Ik  "fail*  ir"'  '"""""^  '°"*''  '"  ^"^  fH«""  "1-3  pour  des  vers  qu'il 
Drochant l'  ?,  A  ^  '  ®"  '■«'=5"n'na"t.  et  sous  les  noms  de  Phi  on  et  d'Aurore.  re- 
prochantk  I'Archevesque  son  .nceste  avec  sa  B^ur.--L^AubignS,  HultZiiLo. 

ChllhVfp'i."."  ih"  ^'^"^  de  Fretigny,  advocate  of  the  parliament  and  canon  of  the 
and  wV^Pj  ^'  made'SiS  '^^IV'^  V^^  P°P«'  °'  "^"''"P^P*'  Element  VII.! 
,C.\emeL%r\'?  J^^^X^-  '" JJ^^' ?"  ^^e  reign  of  Charles  Vl.-See  C.aconiu, 
pagne       ^  ^'^ '  ^""^  "'"  '^'^'^"Ses  d'Htstoire  t.  i.;  Vigneul  MarvUle,  CathoUcon  d'Es- 

t  Harangue  de  M.  de  Lyon,  Sat.  Menip. 
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the  British  Pasqiiin  of  the  world  may  prove  himself  the  grand  pacifi- 
cator  of  England.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  governors  will  not  stop  short  with  the  triumph  of  security — but 
will  rather  make  the  dutiful  etfort  to  reform  abuses  and  forfend  calamity 
by  meriting  no  retribution. 

In  its  last  days  the  League  had  lost  its  primitive  grandeur.  The 
prestige — the  leading  idea — was  no  more.  Its  chiefs  had  let  themselves 
down  by  the  guilt  of  meanness,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  After  so 
much  treasure  wasted  on  the  part  of  Philip, — so  much  abominable 
roguery  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  the  priesthood,  the  monkhood,  and  the 
Jesuits, — after  so  much  dreadful  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  people  by 
famine  and  disease — after  all — the  thing  turns  out  to  be  a  complete 
failure.  It  is  so  delightful  to  contemplate  such  a  result,  that  we  would 
do  well  to  fix  the  antecedents  in  the  memory  of  the  mind  and  in  the 
memory  of  the  heart.  Events  and  circumstances  had  antagonised  two 
systems  in  Europe, — that  of  Philip  and  ultramontane  Catholicism, 
whose  end  and  aim  were  universal  monarchy  in  unity  of  faith — which 
must  be  Roman  Catholic: — that  of  Elizabeth  and  Protestantism,  whose 
aim  and  end  were  simply  self-defence  in  the  destruction  of  the  monster 
enemy.  The  Catholic  League  was,  for  the  King  of  Spain,  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  universal  policy.  Under  its  influence,  France  succumbed 
under  the  domination  of  Philip:  the  Netherlands  could  scarcely  escape 
the  same  fate  :  the  fleets  of  the  great  king  overshadowed  England  with 
their  ten  thousand  sails — and  fanned  Catholic  "stirs"  or  insurrections 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  in  Scotland.  This  glorious  scheme 
was  completely  understood  by  Elizabeth.  And  she  thwarted  it  to  ad- 
miration. The  alliances  of  "  the  poor  old  lady — la  pauvre  vieille"  as 
she  called  herself  in  her  dispatches,  tended  to  efl!ectuate  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Spanish  monarchy  by  the  triple  league  of  the  Pyrenees, 
France,  and  Italy.  To  that  end  she  enlisted  into  her  service  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Huguenots,  wherever  they  existed  on  the  Continent. 
Henry  IV.,  the  exponent  of  "religious  indifferentism," — if  the  expres- 
sion be  not  absurd — placed  himself  exactly  in  the  midst  of  the  two 
grand  systems.  By  his  abjuration  he  did  not  abandon  his  alliance  with 
England — nor  the  stronger  friendship  of  his  brave  Huguenot  chivalry. 
Still,  a  most  dexterous  politician,  at  the  peace  of  Vervins,  he  satisfied 
Spain, — and  yet  without  offending  England.  Henry  IV.  was,  in  poli- 
litics,  exactly  what  he  was  in  religion — indifferent  as  to  persons — for- 
getful of  services  rendered  him — placing  himself  between  two  systems 
in  order  to  create  one  for  himself  alone,  both  in  his  personal  interests 
and  those  of  the  crown  he  was  assuming.  Philip's  constitutional  in- 
decision was  an  immense  advantage  to  Henry  IV.  The  Spaniard's 
prodigious  activity  was  that  of  a  doll  effected  by  a  string — totally  irra- 
tional, and  therefore  easily  "played  off"  by  a  politician  as  cunning  and 
crafty  as  ever  wore  a  crown.  Consider  the  Spaniard's  agents: — all  of 
them  small  intriguers — incapable  of  those  large  contrivances  which 
take  into  consideration  all  the  passions  of  men — their  desires,  their  so- 
called  best  interests — driving  each  its  own  way,  apparciitly,  and  yet  event- 
uating the  mighty  result  in  contemplation.   But  there  never  was  anything 
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grand  result  contemplated-namely,  the  destruction  ol"  heresy  asan  ob! 
stac  e  o  Spam  s  umversa  domination.    In  fine,  there  was  needled  in  , Sat 
revo  ut.on   as  m  all  popular  movements,  a  decided  and  resol  ae  lc"a  kr 
capab  e  of  graspmg  the  energies  of  the  masses  to  apply  them  vilorou^ 
'^n'  594  'thL    ^^'  whelming  will  to  necessita.e^^acmevemem?"^'^ 
4VrA'        ^""''r   f  °^  '  °^  ^'''''  ''P^"^'^  iheir  gates  to  Henrv  IV 
The  reduction  of  the  c.ty  to  the  obedience  of  his  maLtv  was  «o 
sweet  and  so  grac.ous,  and  with  such  contentment,  th^^, one  of  the 
citizens  received  harm  in  person  or  Droneriv  in,]  ih^  ,„V  i     i 

me  streets  o   rans  m  everv  rl  r«>r>t  »»      'pu„       ••         i  »"i»ii  uucu 

„ii  ,u      I,  1    /  L      n  **  .'"^y  nireciion.     1  he  rectors,  deans,  iheolowima 

'    to  recognise  him  for  W.iin'i    J         8"hmission,  reverence,  and  homage, 
0  ecognise  him  for  their  lord  and  prince  temporal,  sovereign  sole  am 

appropnale  ending  it  w,,.     No  other  could  be  exTected  f™m  h.h! 
Smmng  and  „.  pr„gre«.     Elaborate  theorie/l  aveS  tleveToped  to 

I  t.re'TnT.r'iir'r  f"  ""• '"" "°"''  -ffi-  -o  r„  a : 

uuiii  uie  cause  and  the  effect — human  nature      Hnw  Inn™  «,..o. 

nd  na  inn«  ^  i        Villages  perfectly  represent  the  contentions  of  kings 

make  to  or  llTf^'-'J  ^'f^^'y^  ^"'^^  *''^«'"'«d  selfishness,  shal 
maKe  two  or  more  families  desperate  enemies   to  each  other      Snml 

"11  oe  snaken ,  and  the  lips,  which  uttered  erewhile  words  of  ininl» 
c  We  Jetestatton,  then  fashion  themselves  to  onlpoti    exhansthfss  com 
pliment.    It  ,s  precisely  thos  with  the  litde  men  ""great  rank  a„d"T 
.e»».ons.    A  thonsand  theories  may  be  invented  .rexpTain  plS 

first.    God  forfend  it!  Europe:  the  second  state  will  be  worse  than  the 

4^^^:^^^;^--^^^  by  the  Parisian  town-co^cil  i„  their  registers.-Seo 
^    *  t  Capefigue,  ubi  suprd,  328. 
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events — but  it  is  human  nature  after  all.  When  historians  shnlf  cease 
to  mount  on  stills  in  order  to  instruct  mankind  respecting  the  doings  of 
the  kings  and  great  c.^es  of  earth,  then  their  tones  will  he  the  archives 
of  honest  wisdom  speaking  truth  and  shaming  the  devil. 

Poor  human  nature!  We  should  be  ashamed  of  it  wore  we  not 
■ure  that,  in  spite  of  its  baseness,  it  is  called  to  a  better  destiny,  which 
it  can  and  would  reach,  were  it  not  for  our  most  defective  indoctrina- 
tion and  conventionalities.  The  turn-coat  University  of  Paris— «vcry 
other  would  do  the  same — belied  itself  expediently.  Thereupon,  the 
League  was  coffined,  or,  rather,  was  thrown  to  the  dogs  or  on  a  dung- 
hill, to  vanish  by  ereniacausis — elemental  putrefaction.  Woe  to  the  vari- 
qiiished!  was  the  fact,  and  numberless  caricatures  and  libels  fixed  their 
talons  on  the  holy  union  of  the  holy  Koman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church — even  as  "a  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast,"  the  reac- 
tion "  blew  it  transverse,  ten  thousand  leagues  awry  into  the  devious 


air"— 


"  Then  miRht  ye  see 
Cowlii,  hoods,  nnd  hnbits,  with  their  wearera,  toit 
And  tiutter'd  into  ra|;B:  then  relics,  beads, 
Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 
The  sport  of  winds:  all  these,  upwhiri'd  aloft, 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off, 
Into  a  iiinbo  large  and  broad,  since  call'd 
The  Paradise  of  Fools." 

Odes,  sonnets,  quatrains,  stanzas,  couplets,  in  laudation  of  the  Bear- 
nese,  were  the  gushing  productions  of  every  pen  in  the  turn-coat  city 
of  Paris.  All  the  heroes  of  pagan  mythology  lent  their  attributes  and 
jackets  to  the  triumphant  Huguenot.  Henri  IV.  was  Perseus,  and  la 
France  was  Andromeda.  La  France  had  been  sacrificed,  and  Henri 
JV.  delivered  her  from  the  monster  who  held  her  in  his  fangs.  Such 
was  the  reaction— i\\e  like  to  which  might  at  any  time,  in  any  revo- 
lution, be  brought  about  by  those  who  understand  human  nature  and 
have  "  put  money  in  their  pocket."  Let  me  be  perfectly  understood 
my  firm  conviction  is,  that  the  originators  of  all  revolutions  are  in- 
variably the  worst  specimens  of  human  nature.  No  man  who  has  a 
heart  to  feel  for  humanity  will  consign  the  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual fortunes  of  millions  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  mob. 

Henry  IV.,  himself,  was  astonished  at  the  issue  of  events.  "  Can  1 
believe,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  I  am  where  I  am  ?  The  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  am  I  astounded."*  Surely  this  attestation  is  enough  to 
silence  all  theories  in  explanation — except  that  of  human  nature. 
Some  of  the  preachers  continued  to  denounce  the  Huguenot  king. 
Henry  silenced  them, — drove  the  most  ardent  into  exile :  but  where 
he  struck,  the  blow  was  inflicted  with  discernment:  he  was  not  a 
merciful  king,  but  a  deeply  political  sovereign.t  By  favor  and  money 
he  continued  vigorously  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  League.  One  of 
its  great  military  heads,  Brissac,  had  betrayed  the  Spanish  cause; 
treason  became  contagious,  or  rather  in  fashion — for  treason  was,  and 
ever  is,  a  matter  of  example.     All  rushed  to  sell  their  allegiance  to  the 

*Capefigue,«6t  supra,  331.  t  Id.  ib. 


THEIR  AVERSION  TO  IIENUY  IV.  II5 

»o„ ml  i.  I,™,  ,0  enHurVL  ,|i,,o,r.in„  '  '"'",•  'i'"  """"'  'l''«P<'"le 

uhation  or  violorrrno;  ,he  feiZnt  r°'*'J  '■'"  •>'''"''"'■     'I'l'"  ««• 

ing  tide  of  a,lver,ity  ZyTZeZ  T.Zt      ''  \  ,'""  "'"'"  "'«  ™«'- 

■he  lime  for'o.uu.al  lmeLu,od  t^bh^  "'"'  '  ""P^i'-''^"  « 

,n«bor,.   This  happenedrihe^X  r»„  rSr7^^r:r^■'''' 
self  10  tlio  ulmost  to  fan  die   flaitip  .,1  ,Fi.l.iI^.iL     .""'"""• 

Philip  became  co„,c„,p,ible      Narm^^Lf  7't!p    ^l  ''°'''';"'  "'"' 
-frivolou.  vanity  .up^lied  .he  gZl  :Xe;„T  acti^''"  tV:S;'hT' 

St'ofed£^^^ 

heart.     Day  by  day  the  s  renTth  nf  .K     «    "u'  ^".'""ents  of  the 
vanished  amai/:  ihLlL   ;Zt  :LT^^^^^^^  France 

of  Henry  IV   reduppil   nnp  k,/  if  u  '^"e  wonderful  activity 

faction  was  no  Ze      The  Snnni    ,1     '  ""n  l^"""  "''  ^«'»''««%- 
prowess  with  thanr  thi  p   »Pan'ards  would  have  to  measure  their 

loved  by  a  ce   ain  DorUon  o^f  L     ^^P'^^^^^^ong  their  party,  and  be- 
had  not^bLt  the  knee  be"forP    h!  ""T"'  '^'  "'f  ""^  ""'*  '^'^  J^'^^bins 

»ons.T    As  long  as  these  mighty  men  of  influence  remained 

i^'^^f^St^Tlolenr^^^^^  '^  «=""'''  «"  th«  orders  of  monks 

Henry  IV.    The  Jacobins  and  Jesuits  were  the  only  dissentients. 
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opposed  to  the  kinK,  iIumo  cmild  ho  no  Bwiirily  for  his  rif»htH  or  his 
life.  'IMio  ihoujiht  of  nHsiiHKinaUnjf  Iho  king  was  familiar  with  tiio 
poopio :  lh«!  (»pinion  of  llio  (M»rp(»r»lionH  w»«,  that  a  horotic  not  rccon- 
i'xWA  to  Iho  ('hnri'h  wuh  without  the  pah«  of  common  riji;htH— it  wnH  ii 
nuMit<iri(UiH  thu-d  to  nso  ih«!  knifo  in  «tr«h'r  to  rid  the  city  of  tho  ana- 
thoma.*  l*rivtitii  Htij^^fHtionn,  ruiij^ions  insinuations,  woro  not  neons- 
sary  to  arm  tho  liund  of  a  fanatic:  it  wuh  an  nrtido  of  failh,  tuuvorHally 
proclaimed,  that  a  heretic  kinu;  niiij;ht  Ihj  cutolV,  an  wo  havd  heard  from 
the  .Icsuil-Hchools:  there  waH  inunortal  j(h)ry  (according  to  Mariana, 
trlio.sp  hook  nuts  Jitst  imblinlml),  for  the  nHsasNin  who  wouM  cut(h)wn 
ail  oIl'enNive  tyrant — that  is,  a  heretic  kinj?.  Few  helieved  in  the  ein- 
eerity  of  Henry '«  abjuration:  the  pope  iniHtrusled  the  Iluf^uenot. 
Sixtus  V.  was  dead,  but  l*ope  (element  VIII.  was  diMptmed  to  carry 
out  l"ie  papa'  policy.  The  inlhunmatory  book  of  the  .Jesuit  Parsons 
»gain«t  F.li/.nbeth,  but  including,  as  we  have  seen,  strong  argumenialion 
ttg;jiiKst  lleniy  of  Navarre,  had  gone  through  sevoral  editions,  with  a 
wide  circulation  over  France:  an  edition  had  just  appeared,  published 
under  the  pope's  own  eyes  at  Utime.t  Until  the  king  could  bo  ab- 
sol\ed  l)y  the  pope,  the  abjuration  was  incomplete  ;  and  the  churchmen, 
who  still  were  motived  to  resist  Henry  IV.,  made  this  ileficiency  the 
excuse  for  violent  agitation  or  nnderliand  machination.  Henry  was 
awar(»  of  this,  and  was  anxious  to  get  absolution  from  tlio  pope,  Uc 
sent  the  Duke  tie  Nevers  on  the  mis'sion  to  the  papal  court :  but  the 
ambassador  was  inei  in  Switzerland  by  tho  .lesuit  Possevin,  who  pre- 
sented him  a  brief  from  the  pope,  and  iiifou'.ied  liiin  that  he  could  not 
he  received  as  ambassador  from  Henry  IV.  to  his  Holiness. :}:  Never- 
theless, the  French  ambassador  pressed  forwarii  to  Rome,  and  obtained 
an  interview ;  but  the  pope  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  hi;* 
tliplomatic  <pialilicaiions  :  all  that  passed  between  them  must  be  con- 
sidered more  private  discourse ;  and  yet  there  was  much  public  import 
in  what  he  .said  to  tlie  ambassador  of  Henry  IV.  "Do  not  tell  mo 
that  your  king  is  a  (\itholic.     I  will  never  believe  that  lie  is  truly  con- 

Tho  oath  proposoit  to  tlipm  l)y  Do  Hiirlay,  (jrosidont  of  llic  iinivorrtity,  was  simplr 
onou)ih  :  "  I  promiso  ami  sw"  »r,  tluit  I  will  live  jmkI  Hi«  in  the  Catholic,  at"^"'"'''^' 
amt  Roman  faith,  iindor  ohpdirnoo  to  Hpnry  IV.,  most  Christian  and  Catholic  Kiiiji  I'l 
Franco  and  Navarro;  and  1  renounce  all  ioiinuos  and  nssomblios  made  ajfainst  his  ser- 
vice, and  I  wdl  nndortako  nothing  auainsl  his  anth-^rity."  Jouvcnci,  the  Jesuit  histo- 
rian, savs  that  thio  oath  was  iVamed  purposely  to  destroy  tho  Jesuits  :  hut  it  is  dltiicull 
to  eoo  what  objection  they  cunld  make  to  it, unless  their  narty-spirit  was  liy  themselves 
«dmitted  to  ho  paramount  to  ail  other  considerations  of  allegiance  to  tho  accepted  kinp 
ot'  tho  ci>unlry.  This  is,  douhiless.  tho  secret  of  the  opposition.  At  Lyons,  nlsu, 
thev  refused  to  take  the  oath,  althiiUfih  the  moh  ihreaiened  to  storm  their  house,  ami 
overwhelmed  them  with  abuse.— /)«  Boulay,  kc;  Cotdtftte,  i.  l!)l,  *•/  scq. 

*  Capoli^{ue,  itM  supr<i,  p.  :Md. 

t  Auiira-  l'hilop:itri  ad  l'.lir.abetiia»  Uejrina>  Edictum,  2!)  Novombris,  i591,  promnlgv 
turn  responslo.  In  l.'''9"2  it  was  published  at  l-yons,  and  in  the  same  year  at  Ancshur;;. 
The  copv  in  my  possession  was  printed  at  Uotne  in  l.')!>3.  Hy  tho  superscription  oi. 
tho  title  paijo.  it  belonged  to  the  library  «!'  tiie  lUnnan  college  oi'  (ho  Company;  and 
ihore  is  also  a  Latin  inscription  stating  the  author  to  be  Parsons;  the  inscriptions  ap 
pear  to  have  been  contemporaiiooiis,  and  the  handwriting  is  that  of  the  end  of  the 


liUh. 


or  oojiiiiniiig  o 


I  tiie  I  <in  ceiituiv, 


}  Mom.  de  Nevere,  ii.  p.  40o :  Cayet,  Chron.  Noven.  ii,  261. 
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.mo  any  v,ol,.m  ™il„l8ia«l  .0  ,„Kl„rc„ko  the  .ieKe  r'n.o  o    .h^  f,    "T 
iiioMH,  (>nlarir(!(  upon  1 1<5  <  pnth  nf  i.'rri„„   ir-         r W    .  ms  ser- 

|.ra.»ad  h«  courage.     A  Capuehiu  likewise   pronouneedTud,  L  died 

t  Th-     " 


'    '     * 


i»  what  m o„nmo„,.  iii^^Iat  tu  rV  Ann m    ,b^  "?'"  ^''"^  '"^torian, 

l.otbro  l,i,n'-_|,„t  surely  1  Tn^ucl  (JovpIhT     T  ""'"'"'?  ^"^''=''  "«  ""«  knew 
"«'"'lor  that  the  fact  hLi  not  arv?tb.ro3hl«^^  'V''^  '•"  '•^^'•'  "'«••«  *«  "« 

I'^'ri«.    TheanocdoJew^tJe^e^oroa    mn     S^^ 
to  Scrint.irt.   at  least     This  (Vntl  „,.!,?  ^  \ .   '""'"""»»  "'"d'  Catholics  venerate  next 

in  I'^vor  of  the  kinrnro  hr.m.h,  ."    '  "'^""^P'J  ^'^''V'ces  of  Commolet  subsequently 

tArnaud    Pluidoy.  p.  50;  Les  Jesuites  CriminH"   n   "m    . --    ,  , 

""'"t;  than  3U0  persons  were  able  fn  n«ioct  .i.„('  .""f"  ~  ■  '  "  '"^''^  -■^"'"""  says  that 
tl'e  Jesuit  ComLlet  Lea'«„  I  '-^^^^^  •' ^ '"•"'  '^at  th.8  sermon  was  preached  by 
tious  ser,non8  oHho  Jesuits,  ifb.  cwIT     '   '"'  '"•  ""■  '''    ^'  '^''°"  ''"^ ''«  '^^  ««di. 
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meritorious :  but  a  Dominican,  who  happened  to  be  attached  to  the 
royalist  party,  being  consulted  by  the  assassin — an  ignorant  man  of 
the  lower  orders — deferred  giving  his  opinion  till  the  following  day, 
and  notified  the  fact  to  a  royalist,  who  seized  the  fanatic.  Barri^re 
confessed  that  he  had  applied  to  a  priest  at  Paris,  who  assured  him 
that  the  king  was  not  a  Catholic,  though  he  went  to  mass ;  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Varade,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuits.  Varade,  he  said, 
assured  him  that  to  kill  the  king  was  a  great  action;  but  it  required 
courage,  and  he  must  previously  confess  himself  and  perform  his 
Easter  devotions.  He  then  gave  him  his  benediction,  and  intrusted 
him  to  another  Jesuit  for  confession.  Thus  encouraged  and  fortified 
spiritually,  he  purchased  a  double-edged  knife,  which  he  had  pointed 
and  sharpened,  and  then  set  out  to  kill  the  heretic  king,  when  he  was 
arrested.  According  to  Pasquier,  the  criminal  confessed  all  these  facts 
without  being  subjected  to  the  torture,  and  affirmed  them  on  the  scaf- 
fold, and  even  on  the  wheel  on  which  he  was  hideously  broken — 
"  always  full  of  sense  and  presence  of  mind,"  says  Pasquier,  who  had 
interviews  with  the  wretch  in  prison.*  His  confession  was  very  simple, 
and  he  mentioned  the  names  of  his  advisers,  who  were  all  priests  or 
doctors  in  theology:  "  indeed,"  says  Browning,  "  there  is  not  the  least 
room  to  doubt  their  complicity  on  this  occasion. "t  It  was  this  event 
which  hastened  the  mission  of  the  Duke  de  Nevers  to  Rome  for  the 
pope's  absolution,  by  way  of  a  shield  for  the  king  against  the  regi- 
cidal  preachers  of  France.|  Meanwhile  the  king  marched  into  Paris, 
amidst  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi,  and  all  manner  of  gratulations,  as  I  have 
stated,  from  an  immense  majority  of  the  people,  monks,  priests,  and 
the  universitarians.  Then  the  gallant  university  put  forth  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Henry  IV.,  which  I  have  given,  but  which  the  Jesuits 
resolved  not  to  swear.  Doubtless,  the  great  animosity  against  the 
Jesuits  still  existed  in  the  universitarians:  but,  even  if  we  give  to  this 
motive  the  greatest  possible  weight,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Jesuits  to  refuse  allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  king 
of  the  realm  was  sufficient  to  hold  them  up  as  public  enemies,  bellows 
of  sedition,  incendiary  Pharisees.  To  say  that  they  could  not  take 
the  oath  until  the  king  was  absolved  by  the  pope  would  have  been  rea- 
sonable enough,  if  they  had  decamped  from  the  kingdom :  but  to  re- 

*  Cayet,  lib,  v,;  Thuan.  lib.  cvii.;  Pasquier,  livre  iii.  c.  vi. ;  Id.  Lettres,  Jivres  xxi. 
et  xxii. ;  Browning,  p    188. 

t  Hist,  of  the  Huguenots,  p.  188.  The  Jesuit  Juvenci  (Hist.  See.  Jesu,  lib.  xii.)  de- 
nies the  share  of  Varade  in  this  afl'air  ;  but  the  Jesuits  deny  everything.  It  does  indeed 
seem  preposterous  in  the  Jesuits  to  utter  their  denials  in  the  face  of  all  acknowledged 
opinions  of  their  theologians,  then  so  rife,  in  the  face  of  the  undoubted  resistance  of 
the  pope  to  Henry's  accession.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  to  admit  the 
fact,  and  to  lament  it  as  an  abuse  of  the  religious  sentiment.  But  such  is  the  pervers- 
ity of  all  partyism,  that  it  pre-supposes  a  mental  blindness  in  others  as  great  as  the 
moral  obliquity  which  guides  its  own  proceedings. 

X  Henry  permitted  the  Cardinal  de  Plaisance,  who  had  strenuously  opposed  him,  to 
leave  Paris  without  molestation  ;  he  even  allowed  him  to  take  with  him  tiie  Jesuit 
Varade  and  the  priest  Aubry,  the  accomplices  of  Barrifere.  Mezerai,  Abrige  Chronol. 
An,  5694;  Dti.  Bonlmj,  p.  813.  Henry's  forbearance  was,  of  course,  purely  poHtica!; 
it  was  his  interest  to  connive  at  the  iniquity  whilst  his  fate  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
matter  of  the  cardinal  and  the  Jesuits,  namely,  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
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main  at  their  posts,  and  yet  refuse  allegiance  to  the  reigning  monarch 
was  scarcely  a  resolution  likely  to  melt  with  toleration  in^ar^g^' 
not  excepting  the  present.     The  unreasonableness  of  the  Jesuifs  is 
enhanced  when  we  consider  their  known  influence  with  the  people^ 
'V  r.K  T"'  confraternities  which,  at  that  period,  belted  all  Europe 
which  the  Company  aspired  to  move  as  she  listed,  by  her  applicZn 
of  the  Archimedean  screw  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  human  tyT 
was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  University  of  Paris  p^assed 
a  decree  a  month  after  the  king's  triumphant  entry,  to  suramin  the 
Jesuits  to  trial,  with  a  view  to  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom     The 
parochial  clergy  joined  the  University  against  the  Jesuits^™  d  the 
cause  was  tried  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1594.     The  Jesuit^ 
were  found  to  have  been,  one  and  all,  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
Spanish  party,  that  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdU  was  cons  deed 
necessary      It  was  futi  e  to  say  that  the  whole  Company  shou  dTot 
be  punished  or  the  active  exertions  of  certain  members.  ^  The  e  wa* 
a  bad  prmciple,  which  the  whole  Company  was  sworn  to  defend  Td 
to  promote-the  deposition  of  heretical  kings,  together  with  Philip's 

Tthetke  '  f"thV*!f ?'"^  perfectly  impossible  i  make  excepZ 
lor  the  sake  of    he  "Company,"  whilst  al    its  members  were  undpr 
the  influence  of  that  principle,  so  hostile  to  the  interestsTf  The  French 
government,  and  to  every  other.  ^rencn 

nr^Vr""""  lasted  for  a  long  time;  endless  machinations  confused 
protracted,  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  debaters.     The  decree  of  the 
waTZef  b^tri  the  proceedings  for  the  banishment  of^rjli  s 
was  signed  by  the  Faculty  without  any  objection.     This  afl^air  has  be- 
come  memorable  by  the  constant  reference  made  to  it  on  every  occa 
sion  which  has  brought  the  Jesuits  into  collision  with  the  pari  ament' 
The  charges  then  advanced  against  the  Company  have  been  ahvav; 
renewed  whenever  the  public  mind  has  been  excited  by  the  Jesur 
Antoine  Arnauld  was  advocate  for  the  University;  Louis  Dole  for   L; 
curesof  Pans:  and  Claude  Duret  pleaded  on  UalfTf  the  Jesufs 
Arnauld's  speech  contained  much  violent  declamation  Tthat  of  DoTi 
was  more  argumentative.     The  defence  of  the  Jesuits  ^s  comprised 

inadmissible-the   other,  an  answer  to  the  accusation,  if  admitted  * 
Public  fee hng  was  so  much  against  the  Jesuits,  and  the  assertions  made 

wiT/'^i  '"''""''^  '"  "^''P^y  '"^^  ^he  experience  of   the  nat  o^   a' 
large,  that  the  proscription  of  the  Company  was  fully  expected     THp 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  joined  in  the  clamor  2^^^^^ 
and  It  was  principally  in  consequence  of  their  deS^hat  the  tr  aj 
h  d  been  mst.iuted  :  but  by  their  intrigues  and  cabals,  the  Je  uits  ob 

s  ent  K"'  ^°''"'"'"*  '"T  ^'^'"^  °^'*^^  ^-"I'«-'  withhold  nghei 
assent  to  the  prosecution.     They  also  produced  a  "  conclusion"  iinlpr 

Kmgaom  .  but  of  this  pretended  document  no  trace  was  ever  found  in 
B/owX'p.'r90;  ''  ''''  ''  "*•  '•  ''''''  ''  ^'-  ^»'-  ^--^'^  ■>  Co"«irette,  i.  202,  et  seg. , 
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the  registers  or  other  books  of  the  FacuUy.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was 
"got  up,"  like  modem  petitions,  for  party-purposes.  As  the  Jesuits 
became  the  sole  teachers  of  Paris  during  the  League — when  the  Uni- 
versity was  converted  into  an  asylum  for  cows  and  their  calves — they 
had  time  to  form  the  young  doctors  of  theology,  and  of  course  won 
them  over  to  the  interests  of  the  Company.*  This  did  not  succeed : 
they  tried  other  means — patronage.  The  nephew  and  successor  of 
their  old  friend  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  was 
their  resource  in  their  time  of  trouble.  This  cardinal  was  the  old  gen- 
tleman whom  the  Leaguers  had  raised  to  mock  royalty  under  the  name 
of  Charles  X.,  in  opposition  to  Henry  IV.  The  nephew  took  the 
Jesuits  under  his  family  wings,  and  petitioned  the  parliament,  as  a 
party  in  the  litigation,  opposing  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  And  the 
Duke  de  Nevers  (the  late  ambassador),  who  saw  the  danger  of  exas- 
perating the  Jesuits,  and,  consequently, the  pope,  by  these  severe  mea- 
sures, and  being  otherwise  friendly  to  the  Company,  gave  in  a  protest 
against  the  contemplated  expulsion  :  he  said  that  the  Company  should 
not  be  made  responsible  for  the  faults  of  its  members, — though  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  Jesuit-rector  at  Nevers  was  less  wise  and  less  prudent 
than  he  ought  to  be  in  his  office — in  other  words,  that  he  was  a  good 
Leaguer.t  The  vacation  came  on  :  the  prosecution  was  deferred. 
There  was  evident  machination  among  the  members  of  parliament :  it 
seemed  "that  the  bad  party  prevailed,"  although  Henry,  from  the 
camp  at  Laon,  had  written  to  the  parliament,  requesting  and  command- 
ing them  "  very  expressly  to  pass  on  to  the  judgment  of  the  process," 
because  he  had  heard  that  "  under  the  color  of  certain  considerations 
in  these  times,  and  because  the  interest  and  aim  of  our  service  seem  to 
oppose  it,  they  wished  to  hinder  the  judgment."^  These  sentiments 
attested  that  Henry  was  well  acquainted  with  the  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  show  them  favor. 
The  result  was  an  attempt  on  his  life.  In  the  following  December, 
whilst  Henry  was  arriving  at  the  Louvre,  from  the  provinces,  a  young 
man  glided  through  the  crowd  unobserved,  and,  with  a  knife,  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  king's  throat.  At  that  moment  two  gentlemen  had  ap- 
proached, making  their  salutation  on  bended  knee;  and  the  king  having 
stooped  to  raise  them  up,  received  the  blow  on  his  mouth.  The  as- 
sassin threw  away  his  knife,  and,  at  first,  protested  his  innocence;  but 

*  Juvenci  (lib.  xii.  p.  41)  states  the  fact  of  the  "  conclusion,"  but  of  course  omits  to 
explain  how  it  was  "got  up."  See  D'Argentre,  Collect.  Judic.  ii.  p.  503;  Coudrette, 
i.  200.  t  Du  Boulay,  p.  819,  et  seq.  i  Coudrette,  i.  201. 

X  See  the  letter  in  Du  Boulay,  p.  866.  "  Many  of  the  magistrates  were  keenly 
afflicted  to  see  that  the  bad  party  prevailed.  Augustin  de  Thou,  president  of  the 
parliament,  a  man  of  inflexible  uprightness,  said  he  saw  well  enough  that,  by  leaving 
8uch  a  process  undecided,  they  left  the  king's  life  in  uncertainty  :  that  this  was  not 
what  he  ought  to  expect  from  the  parliament:  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  secure 
the  life  of  the  king  by  a  memorable  punishment  which  might  be  expected  from  them: 
that,  as  for  himself,  he  was  so  old  that  he  must  expect  to  see  the  end  of  his  life  sooner 
than  the  termination  of  that  process, — but,  that  he  might  not  die  without  having  de- 
clared his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Jesuits  ought  to  be 
expelled  from  the  kingdom."  This  speech  is  given  by  the  president's  nephew,  the 
celebrated  historian  of  the  same  name.     Thuan.  Hist.  Lib.  110.    Ann.  1594. 
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afterwards  he  confessed  the  attempt:— his  name  was   Jean  Chatel 
Eight  days  afterwards  Henry  wrote  to  Du  PJessis,  saying :— "  I  am 
quite  cured  of  my  wound.     These  are  the  fruits  of  the  Jesuits,     But 
they  shall  evacuate  my  kingdom."* 

At  his  examination.  Chatel  showed  that  his  nmaticism  was  a  sort  of 
inspiration.     He  stated  that  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  that  in  that  house  he  had  often  been  in  the  Chamber  of 
Meditations,  whither  the  Jesuits  introduced  the  worst  sinners.    In  that 
chamber,  said  he,  are  seen  the  portraits  of  many  devils  of  divers  fright- 
ful shapes,  to  terrify  sinners  unto  repentance,  as  they  pretended,  but  in 
reality  to  shake  their  minds,  and  drive  them  by  admonitions  to  some 
mighty  perpetration.!     He  affirmed  that  he  had  heard  the  Jesuits  say  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  the  king— as  a  tyrant  and  a  heretic,  as  long  as  he  was 
not  approved  by  the  pope ;  and  that  the  act  of  delivering  France  from 
his  sway  offered,  as  he  thought,  the  best  chance  of  preserving  himself 
from  some  part  of  the  torments  to  which  he  fancied  he  was  doomed.! 
I  he  miserable  wretch  suffered  the  dreadful  punishment  awarded  tJ 
regicides  at  this  period. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  populace  were  restrained  from  taking 
vengeance  on  the  Jesuits.     Their  colleges  were  surrounded  by  soldiers! 
several  Jesuits  were  taken  into  custody,  and  the  rest  removed  to  other 
houses.     Amongst  those  arrested  were  Guignard,  the  rector  of  the  col- 
lege; Gueret,  who  had  been  Chatel's  confessor  and  adviser;  and  Hav 
a  Scotchman,  who  had  been  remarkable  for  his  zeal  against  the  kin'cr. 
On  examining  the  papers  found  in  the  college,  there  were  found,  m 
Ouignard  s   handwriting,  some  propositions   to  the  following  effect : 
1  hat  If  some  royal  blood  had  been  shed  at  the  St.  Bartholomew,  they 
would  have  been  spared  the  evils  under  which  they  labored ;  that  the 
act  of  Jacques  Clement  was  heroic  and  glorious  ;  that  the  crown  of 
Irance  could,  and  must,  be  transferred  to  some  other  family  than  that 
ot  Bourbon;  that  the  Bearnese,  although  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
would  be  treated  more  mildly  than  he  deserved  if  he  were  confined  in 
some  severe  convent,  there  to  do  penance;  that  if  he  could  not  be  de- 
posed without  war,  let  war  be  carried  on  against  him  ;  and  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  he  should  be  put  to  death.      Shall  we  call  him  a 

del  f!,Z'.t  ^t"  ^'f ''''  nV":  P  •,^^^-  "  ^^  '"'«  ^"  *""'  g""'  ^^  "1^  blessure.  Ce  sont  Ik 
Whin  hJ  ^""^'T^-  Mais  lis  vu.deront  mont  Ro\!xnme."-Lettre  du  5  Janv.  1595. 
When  Henry  was  first  told  that  Chatel  was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  he  said, '«  Was  it 
then  necessary  that  the  Jesuits  should  be  convicted  by  my  mouth  "' 
havprnm!f''"''!-\-*''''""^'^''"'"'"  Spirittmlium,^xyh\\^[,eA  by  the  Jesuit  Isquierdo,  we 
Nothinr.n  m\  '^  'n«n«t'-o"«  pictures-devils  without  end  of  horror  and  absurdity, 

when  p!.)?"^      7  ^f'^e^ded  the  horror  inspired  by  the  picture  of  Hell,  at   page  72, 

I  is  eni  ?h""p  ^''"■^'i  '^'."V"  ^^'''^^^'  ""^  Meditations.  But  the  most  hideous  of 
som  how  mIphW^  '  ^*r''  theJ)ottornle38  pit.  It  i.  a  naked  man  sitting  in  a  chair 
S  a  diffprr„.,°'r'"J^KT'''' "'.'''"  P'*-  '^''■-  '  '-^  ««^«"  swords'stuck  into 
The'swn  f  r  Tlif'*'  "^■'■^^  body-each  sword  being  .sn,  .d  after  one  of  the  passions. 
aboveAni  f  '?  "'"u"*  '^''"■""  •"'  ''''Shs,  Gluttony  in  his  stomach,  Lust  just 
be'st'lvf  T'J  '«''«'  ^'"?  t'",  last,  but  opposite,  Envy  in  his  back,  Pride  in  his 
hVi  1  ip  4,  A M  u"*""  u?  «''°"'''e'-«.  whilst  the  sword  of  Vengeance  hangs  over  bi^ 
of'rievnfPPc  *t  A  ^'oo<^y.™«p^  i""=^t  have  had  a  strange  effect  on  the  minus 
ot  devotees  m  those  days  of  political  and  religious  excitement. 

J  tayet,  livre  vi.  p.  432,  et  seq.;  Coudrette,  i.  216 ;  Browning,  p.  191 ;  Juvenci,  lib.  xii. 
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Nero,"  said  the  writer, "  the  Sardanapalus  of  France,  a  Fox  of  Beam?" 
Guignard  admitted  the  writing  to  be  his,  but  the  Jesuit  apologist  insinu- 
ates that  the  treasonable  papers  had  been  composed  four  or  five  years 
before,  and  that  Guignard  had  "  forgotten"  to  burn  them  !*  Guignard 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged — protesting  to  the  last  moment  his  inno- 
cence and  allegiance.  It  was  a  curious  and  wonderful  retribution,  that 
the  judges  who  condemned  this  Jesuit  were  the  very  men  who  had,  as 
Leaguers,  voted  the  late  king  to  destruction.t  The  Jesuits  were  now 
banished  the  kingdom — as  llenry  promised  in  his  letter — banished  in 
"perpetuity."  By  way  of  a  memorable  example,  the  house  belonging 
to  Chatel's  father  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  pillar  was  raised  on 
the  site.  This  famous  pyramid  had  four  sides,  with  appropriate  in- 
scriptions. On  the  first,  it  was  written  that  "  a  detestable  parricide 
(imbued  with  the  pestilential  hertsy  of  that  most  pernicious  Sect  [of 
the  Jesuits],  which,  lately  covering  the  most  abominable  crimes  with 
the  veil  of  piety,  has  publicly  taught  men  to  kill  kings,  the  Lord's 
anointed,  the  living  images  of  his  Majesty) — undertook  to  assassinate 
Henry  IV. "|  It  seems  ridiculous  to  hear  the  Jesuits  alone  accused  of 
these  "  abominable  crimes,V  by  these  Leaguers  turned  royalists  "  for 
a  consideration."  The  Jesuits  were  not  innocent :  but  there  were 
many  others  quite  as  guilty':  the  great  difference  was,  however,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  exceptions  as  to  particular  members  who 
might  be  innocent,  in  a  Compiny  so  universally  sworn  to  uphold  a  bad 
principle.  The  monks  acted  as  individuals,  or  as  cliques:  the  Jesuits 
machinated  always  as  one  man — united  ever  by  unity  of  purpose. 
Hence  there  was  no  necessity  for  banishing  the  Capuchins  who  con- 
tinued to  attempt  the  life  of  the  king,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 
Among  the  seven  or  eight  wretches  who  sought  the  king's  life,  three 
were  Capuchin  monks.  On  this  fact  the  "impartial"  Linguet  observes: 
"  A  Carthusian  tried  to  kill  Henry  IV. :  two  Jacobins  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  three  Capuchins  imitated  the  two  sons  of  St.  Dominic: 
nevertheless,  neither  the  Carthusians,  the  Jacobins,  nor  the  Capuchins 
were  banished:  why  then  were  the  Jesuits  banished  on  account  of 
Chatel's  attempt,  who  was  not  even  a  Jesuit ?"§  "To  this  question," 
says  Adolphe  Boucher,  "the  answer  seems  easy  enough.  They 
hanged  the  Carthusians,  the  two  Jacobins,  and  the  three  Capuchins: 
but  they  did  not  banish  their  brethren,  evidently  because  the  crime  com- 
mitted was  that  of  the  Carthusians,  the  two  Jacobins,  the  three  Capu- 
chins, and  not  that  of  all  the  Carthusians,  Jacobins,  Capuchins :  whereas 
in  the  crime  of  Chatel,  they  beheld  the  work  of  the  whole  Company 
of  Jesus  united.  Besides,  who,  at  the  time  when  Chatel  struck  Henry 
IV.,  flung  the  regicidal  pages  of  their  Bellarmines,  and  Marianas,  at 
the  thrones  of  kings?  Were  they  Carthusians?  No.  Were  they 
Jacobins  or  Capuchins?  No.  They  were  Jesuits.  Now  the  Jesuits 
were  always  too  clever  to  play  with  knives  themselves :  they  were 
generally  content  with  forging,  sharpening,  and  placing  them  into  good 


*  Documents,  De  I'attentat  de  J.  Chatel,  p 
t  L'Etoile,  Journal,  ii.  155,  et  seq. 


i  Coudrette,  i.  220. 


39;  Coudrette,  i.  219. 
'^  Hist.  Impartiale  dea  Jesuites,  ii.  livre  z,  c.  zxvi. 
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hands.        Linguet  observes,  however,  that  "  they  did  well  in  banishinjr 
the  Jesuits :  but  they  would  have  done  better  in  never  receiving  them-'' 
stdl,  m  pomt  of  fact  it  was  as  impossible  really  to  banish  the  Jesuits 
as  It  was  not  to  receive  them  at  first:  in  all  manner  of  disguises  they 
remained  m  France,  steadfastly  machinating  as  usual,  and  taking  all 
the  means  in  their  power  to  effectuate  their  return.t     Henry  seemed 
to  breathe  freely  after  the  expulsion,  especially  when  numerous  in- 
qinries  were  made  respecting  the  Jesuits  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom : 
and  It  was  found  that  those  connected  with  the  Company  were  gene- 
rally in  expectation  of  the  attempt  upon  the  monarch's  life.     A  few 
days  before  the  act  was  committed,  two  Swiss  were  met  by  some  Jesuit 
at  Besancon,  on  his  road  to  Rome,  who  told  them  that,  very  soon,  the 
King  of  Navarre  would  be  killed  or  wounded.      The  event  was  also 
looked  lor  by  the  Spanish  troops  in  Bretagne,  who  were  sent  to  aid  the 
expiring  League;  and  from  informations  taken  at  Bourges,  it  appeared 
that  one  Francis  Jacob,  a  scholar  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  town,  boasted 
that  he  would  kill  the  king  if  it  were  not  already  done  by  another.! 
rhe  evident  rancor  displayed  against  the  Jesuits  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve these  assertions  were  "  idle  tales"  invented  to  precipitate  their 
downfall,  were  we  not  convinced  by  what  we  have  read,  that  their  uncon- 
cealed  doctrines  at  the  time  led  directly  to  any  and  every  attempt  against 
an  excommunicated  king.     To  discuss  the  merits  of  the  oft-renewed 
dispute,  not  only  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Parliaments,  but  also 
their  quarrels  with  the  Secular  clergy,  would  be  tedious  beyond  endur- 
ance,    rhey  form  the  staple  commodity  of  the  French  histories  of  the 
Jesuits.     It  IS,  however,  remarkable  that  the  declaration  published  by 
the  Jesuits,  m  answer  to  the  decree  for  their  banishment,  contains  an 
observation,  which  completely  proves  the  danger  and  confusion  that 
must  attend  their  establishment  in  any  country,  where  the  people  have 
made  the  least  advances  in  civilisation.      After  arguing  upon  the  bull 
ot  Sixtus  v.,  which  deprived  the  king  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  and 
declaring  that  the  Court  had  usurped  the  authority  of  the  Church,  in 
stigmatising  as  impious  and  heretical  the  doctrines  which  Chatel  had 
imbibed,  the  Jesuits  added,  "  that  lay-judges  condemning  ecclesiastics, 
and  particularly  'religiou«  men,'  [i,  e.,  Jesuits  or  monks,]  the  imme. 
(Hale  subjects  of  the  pope,  were  lipso  facto']  excommunicated."§     It 
was  indeed  a  harsh  expulsion,  and,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  an  unjustifiable  decree :  but  consider  the  case  in  all  its  bearings— 

*  Hist.  Dramat.  et  Pittoresque  des  Jesuites,  ii. 
«  It  f.T'  ^'''^i"/««  Jesuites,  i   140.     Millot,  cx-Jesuit,  observes,  very  appositely  :- 
'It  iscertam  that  most  ot  the  other  bodies  in  Paris,  ecclesiastical  and  monkish,  might 

K  n?;rst!n  "' H  f  '  i'"^  ''f  '"■•  ^\'  '="""  '*'■  ^°"'°'  ^  ^"•"i"'"  attachment'to  the 
King  o    Spam,  and  to  those  detestable  maxmis  which  led   to  regicide.    But  it  was 

uUrZi  r*=^««".y.t«  "'»'*«•■»"  example  with  men  more  attached  by  their  profession  to 
eSZZl  ?'"?i"'"''  ''"'*  """"f  '^^P^''].^'  ^y  '^^'^  intrigues,  their  talents  and  their 
Scnmn  '  K^  !^''" '^'■^'■''^"'"u'^y' f*^ 'P'^''^'"^  ''"d  upholding  those  opinions— 
thi  WlTt7  °  much  contributed  to  the  birth  and  progress  of  the  League,  for 

Fran"!!  uf.  132.°"^  "  ^®  d'^astrous  to  that  of  the  other."-EUm.  de  I'Hial  de 

t  Hist,  des  Derniers  Troubles,  ii,  53, 

$  Browning,  p.  192 ;  Cayet,  livre  vi.p.  438. 
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consider  ihe  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  everywhere — their  forceful  eject- 
ments of  nuns  at  Rome,  pagans  in  India,  heretics  in  Bavaria — consider 
all  that  you  have  read,  and  if  we  frankly  despise  the  universitarians 
and  the  new  royalists,  we  cannot,  on  that  account  alone,  exonerate  the 
Jesuits,  or  regret  their  retributive  calamity.  On  the  other  hand,  surely 
there  was  infinitely  more  reason  for  the  king  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from 
Paris  in  those  days,  than  the  present  Pope  Pius  IX.  could  possibly 
have  for  expelling  them  from  Rome,  at  ^ne  present  time; — and  yet 
Pius  IX.  has  expelled  them — on  the  1st  of  April,  1848 — as  memorable 
a  Fool's  Day  as  ever  was,  as  far  as  the  pope  is  concerned — for  perhaps 
on  that  offence  against  the  machinators  may  hinge  the  ruin  of  his 
house.  .  .  .  The  Jesuits  have  always  had  friends — have  always  found 
or  made  sympathisers  in  the  hour  of  ruin.  In  effect,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  threw  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Henry's  absolution,  so 
necessary  to  prevent  his  assassination.  When  D'Ossat  waited  on  the 
pope,  after  the  news  reached  Rome,  Clement  enlarged  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  Parliament ;  and  concluded  by  saying :  "  See 
if  this  be  the  method  of  accommodating  matters  !"* 

Meanwhile,  the  king  was  more  urgent  than  ever  for  the  absolution; 
however  ridiculous  it  seems  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  those  times  of  sanguinary  fanati- 
cism, and  influential  monkhood,  and  stirring  Jesuitism.  The  Spaniards 
menaced  the  pope  if  he  consented:  but  the  League  was  no  more;  the 
cause  was  broken :  the  pope  at  length  yielded — when  he  heard  that 
the  king  was  advised  to  establish  a  patriarch  at  the  head  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  The  idea  of  this  schism  frightened  the  pope :  they  told  him 
that  Clement  VII.  lost  England  for  wishing  to  please  Charles  V. ;  and 
Clement  VIII.  would  lose  France  if  he  continued  to  seek  the  pleasure 
of  Philip  II.  ;t  the  Cardinal  Tolet,  a  Jesuit  and  a  Spaniard,  joined  in 
the  supplication  :  Henry's  messenger,  D'Ossat,  was  urgent,  and  the 
pope  gave  the  precious  absolution,  inflicting  the  requisite  penitential 
blows  on  the  backs  of  the  king's  representatives,  D'Ossat  and  Du  Per- 
ron, whilst  the  Miserere  psalm  was  entoned  by  the  assisting  priests. 
Thus  was  the  royalty  of  France  humiliated  in  deference  to  the  despi- 
cable and  detestable  abuse  of  man's  religious  sentiment,  by  the  Moloch 
of  Rome.J  You  will  smile  when  you  hear  that  Henry  IV.  agreed  to 
perform  the  following  penances:  he  was  to  rehearse  the  chaplet  (five 
Our  Fathers,  and  fifty  Hail  Marys)  every  day,  the  litanies  every  Wed- 
nesday, the  rosary  (fifteen  Our  Fathers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Hail 
Marys)  every  Saturday,  to  hear  mass  every  day.  He  was  to  confess 
his  sins,  and  receive  communion  publicly,  at  least  four  times  a  year; 
he  was  to  build  a  conven>t,  &c.§  There  are  strange  specimens  of  hu- 
manity now-a-days,  who  yearn  for  all  such  proofs  of  ecclesiastical 

*  D'Ossat,  Lettres,  part  I.  p.  36,  Jan  31,  1595. 

t  Millot,  iii.  134.     There  is  another  version  of  the  anecdote  in  Davila,Iib.xiv, 
t  See  Browning,  Huguenots,  p.  193,  for  the  affair  of  the  absolution  and  the  accom- 
panying verberation. 

*  MiUnt,  jM  mprfi,  135.  He  says  that  "  these  penances  were  very  little  in  com- 
parison with  the  humiliating  ceremony  which  Henry's  ambassadors  endured  for  him, 
in  receiving,  on  their  knees,  strokes  of  a  whip  from  the  hand  of  the  pontiff.'* 
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(lominalion.  Poor,  flimsy,  miserable  sentimentalists  who  are  even 
iinworihy  to  be  named  with  the  Jesuits  whom  ihey  publicly  pretend 
to  oppose,  hut  whose  slaves  they  are,  and  perlectly  worthy  to  remain 
such  for  ever. 


n-Tmr- 


It  is  tmie  now  for  us  to  consider  the  Company  within  herself— her 
internal  condition,  after  meddling  so  extensively  with  the  "  foul  chim- 
neys" of  the  world.     All  was  confusion— desperate  contention— im- 
placable discord.     Thirteen  years   have  been  added  to  the  reign  of 
Aquaviva  over  the  Company  of  Jesus.     The  strong  man  has  wielded 
his  power  vigorously- stern,  resolute,  and  unflinching.     The  discon- 
tented Spanish  Jesuits  conceived  the  design  of  making  themselves  in- 
dependent of  the  Roman  generalate.     The  method  adopted   by  the 
malcontents  to  effectuate  their  design  was  actually  suicidal— they  be- 
gan With  laying  bare  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Company— 
their  own  Company— the  Company  of  Jesus.     Mariana,  the  eloquent 
speculator  on  royalty  and  the  mysteries  of  king-killing,  a  man  of  vast 
authority  m  the  Company,  headed  the  malcontents  against  the  resolute 
Aquaviva.*     The  general  had  managed  the  government  of  the  Com- 
pany by  three  or  four  favored  members,  in  each  province,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  most  learned  and  weighty  men  whom  the  Company  or 
the  LImrch  could  boast— and   not  without  haughty  demeanor.t     In 
his  fourth  chapter,  Mariana  details  numerous  troubles  and  contentions 
amongst  the  members,  owing  to  the  youthful  petulance  and  ignorance 
ol  the  superiors.     In  the  method  of  tuition  he  finds  notable  defects- 
in  hict  he  says  the  thing  is  undeniable  that  less  Latin  was  then  known 
in  bpain  than  fifty  years  before ;  and  that  one  of  the  principal  causes 
ot  the  calamity  was  the  fact  that  the  Company  had  the  charge  of  edu- 
cation.^    The   want  of  perseverance  in  any  given   method   was  the 
source  of  the  deficiency.     There  were  as  many  methods  as  there  were 
masters ;  all  was  experiment,  and  never  a  system.     What  was  asserted 
by  one  was  contradicted  by  another :  what  was  announced  by  one  as 
evident,  another  pronounced  false— so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits 
was  similar  to  Penelope's  web,  woven  by  day,  and  unravelled  by  nieht.§ 
As  might  be  expected,  numerous  abuses  attended  the  increase  of  the 
lay-brotherhood.     Mariana  says  that  of  five  hundred  and  forty  Jesuits 

i.  IT^^.'^'l*'*^*  r"'^^^  ore  awarded  to  Mariana  in  the  BihUotheca  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
rrpH^hU  r"  .  ?"!  u*  "^"^  observer  of  holy  poverty,  of  rare  abstinence,  and  of  in- 
cred.ble  fortitude  in  h.s  sorrows,  which  his  conscientious  denouncement  of  the  abuses 
and  w..«  hT'^u"^  tnulfpLed  for  h.m  exceedingly.  He  went  to  confession  every  day, 
vlrM-^. '"?"'"!!'  'u  '^^  ""'"^'"  "'Chastity.  "It  might  he  a  result  of  this 
irtue  thu  his  hands  in  death  were  as  tractable  as  though  he  wire  alive"  !  !  So  saith 
the  Jesuit  b.ographer.-B/6/.  Script.  Soc.  Jesu,  p.  258,  ed.  Ant.  1643. 
Drovinoil"'"'^  V  P''°f '«  .♦'"'«  •J"'"';  *!«  »'<='»'-«e  el  general,  y  tres  o  quatro,  en  cada 
msH;  .  .  "  ^'  8"^"=^"?'  «'"  '^"•-  P'"-'^  ^  '««  otros,  aunque  sean  j.ersonas  de  la 
m,is  graves  y  doc  as  que  ay  en  Iaygle8ia."-Z)e/  Govterno  de  la  Compafi'ide  Jesus,  c.  iii. 
R,w.«  r  "^ ''"''"'  ^'""  ^1"^  °y  «"  '^^P'^fi'"  s«  sabe  menos  Latin  que  ahora  cinquenta 
<hHn"p,  ?  ^*!'  ?  lo  tengo  por  cierto,  que  una  de  las  mas  principales  causas  deste 
aano  es,  estar  la  Compana  en  cargada  destos  estudios."— 76.  c? ri. 
OS  vPnl.H  '^"'^  """  *^f«' °*'"«.  ''^  rfsf ''^5  !o  que  uno  tiene  por  claro,  otro  dize  que  no 
n«ill  1  '  *^""  ^"®  '^  (loctrinade  los  nuestros  viene  a  ser  semejante  a  la  tela  de  Pe- 
nelope, lo  que  se  texe  de  dia  se  destexe  de  noche."— 76. 
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in  Ihe  province,  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  lay-brothers ;  and  their 
cost  was  excessive.  Two  lay-brothers  cost  an  much  as  three  others. 
There  were  some  good  men  among  them  :  but  in  general  they  were 
men  of  small  capacity,  rough  natures,  such  as  were  taken  from  the 
shops  or  the  plough.  They  frequented  the  lowest  of  the  people;  they 
became  easily  secularised  ;  though  they  might  not  commit  themselves, 
they  tarnished  the  fair  fame  of  the  Company.  The  scholars  of  the 
Company  grew  up  in  idleness,  and  became  presumptuous  from  their 
ignorance,  The  lay-brothers  were  the  constant  source  of  contentions; 
and  Mariana  thought  that  they  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  Company's 
depravity  and  destruction.*  By  the  Fifth  ('ongregation,  in  1593,  it 
was  decreed  that  no  colleges  should  be  accepted  without  fixed  revenues 
for  the  support  of  at  least  thirty  Jesuits,  if  for  tuition  in  the  humanity 
studies  or  the  languages  and  general  education : — now,  allowing  the 
very  moderate  cost  of  30/.  for  each  Jesuit  per  annum — this  decree 
demanded  900/.  a  year  for  the  gra/ia-education  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus.  But  if  the  three  courses  of  philosophy  were  demanded  in 
addition  by  the  founders,  there  must  be  a  fixed  revenue  for  the  support 
of  sixty  Jesuits  at  least,  equal  to  1800/.  per  annum:  in  the  case  of  an 
university,  or  where  the  theology  and  holy  writ  were  to  be  taught, 
provision  was  to  be  made  for  at  least  one  hundred  Jesuits,  equal  to 
3000/.  per  anmim.i  It  must  be  evident  that  the  gratis  education  of 
holy  Father  Ignatius  has  assumed  a  formidable  aspect  towards  the 
purses  of  mankind.  But,  notwithstanding  the  previous  care  taken  to 
ensure  good  foundations,  Mariana  tells  us  that  the  debts  of  the  Spanish 
province  were  very  great— exceeding  250,000  ducats.  To  immoderate 
expenditures,  Mariana  ascribes  the  startling  admission.  The  long  black 
robes  of  the  Jesuits,  he  says,  were  of  woollen  stuff,  and  expensive. 
Paper,  ink,  books,  travelling  expenses,  were  allowed  to  all,  and  advan- 
tage was  freely  taken  of  the  privilege.  The  brothers  were  fond  of 
spending  money,  and  they  dissipated  much :  and  he  thinks  that  the 
novices  imbibed  no  very  economical  principles  whilst  they  beheld  so 
much  expenditure,  so  many  luxuries,  the  display  of  mules  and  carriages 
— reaching  at  length  a  pitch  of  extravagance  as  though  they  were  the 
sons  of  noblemen,  without  restraint.  Then,  again,  some  Jesuits  would 
build,  others  would  demolish — very  expensive  fancies,  according  to 
Mariana.  The  government  of  the  superiors  being  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent, at  least  as  far  as  the  subjects  are  concerned,  each  has  his  own 
ideas  :  one  plants,  another  pulls  up :  one  establishes,  another  abolishes; 
and  all  spend  or  waste  large  sums  of  money.  Travelling  expenses 
and  the  postage  of  letters,  he  says,  amounted  to  an  incredible  sum.  A 
provincial  stated  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  province  was  more 
than  3000  ducats,  about  1500/.^ 

The  management  of  the  Company's  farms  was  another  source  of 

*  Del  Govierno  de  la  Cotnpana  de  Jesus,  c.  vii. 

t  Canon.  V.  Cong.  8,  Inst.  S.  J.  p.  1061,  t.  i.  In  placing  the  average  so  low  as  30/., 
I  have,  perhaps,  not  done  justice  to  the  "  charity"  of  princes  and  other  founders  of 
Jesuit  houses.  Mariana  says  that  each  Jesuit  in  the  house  of  Toledo  cost  119  ducats 
per  annum,  or  about  50/. — Del  Govierno, — in  the  conclusion. 

X  Mariana,  ubi  suprdf  c.  viii. 
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abuse.  Opmions  were  conflicting  on  the  subject,  as  on  all  other,  of 
the  Company,  sayB  Mariana.  -  without  the  decree  of  the  Second 
Congregation  having  been  sufficient  to  regulate  us,  totally  prohibiting 
the  management  of  farms  by  Our  men."*  Great  danger  to%irtue  nt 
tended  this  abuse  among  the  Jesuits,  -  who,  by  these  occupations,  wan- 
dered  alone  in  the  fields,  through  the  villages,  frequenting  wome^,  aiul 
all  sorts  of  people,  without  restraint  and  decorum.  Repeated  and  gross 
faults  although  concealed,  will  at  length  become  knoin,"  says  Mari- 
ana. Ip  the  midst  of  so  many  carriages  and  herdsmen,  so  many  mules 
and  oxen,  our  men  acquire  a  spirit  by  no  means  humble  and  devout,  be- 
cause  the  inward  man  advances  exactly  like  the  outward;  and  stranWrs 
see.ngsuch  display  are  forced  to  believe  that  we  abound  in  everythL 
this  .8  so  true,  that  the  single  house  of  Villarejo  has  filled  the  whole  kin^l 

l"dis!h!L  .hr^""";  i^^'f  r  ''''''y  °p"'^"'- «°  ^^at  it  is  impossib^ 

to  disabuse  the  world  of  this  opinion  by  mere  words,  telling  them  that 
the  said  House  IS  in  extreme  want,  whilst  so  large  a  train  of  oxen,  and 
mules,  and  herdsmen,  attest  the  contrary."  Abules  begat  abuses.  Ex- 
emption  from  tithes  did  not  satisfy  the  Jesuits  :  but "  to5  zealous  for  the 
temporalities,  they  passed  from  feet  to  hands,  that  is  they  resolved  to 
obtain  by  contention  what  they  ought  to  have  gained  more  gently  by 
patience ;  and  thereby  they  have  forced  law-suits  upon  us  with  diffi- 
culties  and  expense  such  as  to  neutralise  whatever  was  gained.     As 

™  ?r'"^n  ^' '"'y'^^^' 'J^"*^^  ""^  ^'^^^  ^«  say.  except  that  at 
ro  edo  they  sell  their  wine  a  third  dearer  than  other  traders,  and  neve?- 
theless,  we  do  not  hnd  that  any  of  them  are  richer  thereby.  Thev 
complain  that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  collected  is  spent  in  the  pay- 

n.  rn?pn  "'?f ;  •,;•  •  *""'  ""^"'^  "  "^'  ^^  ">«'«  »o  the  purpose,  if 
Ou  men  would  hold  more  to  our  Institute,  to  the  requirements  of 
modesty  and  humility--nay,  even  to  repose,  which  is  so  necessary  for 
our  other  functions,  and  which  is  less  dangerous  and  noisy  ?"t 

ingpage.     ihis  and  other  exclusively  Jesuit-matter  in  the  book,  prove  that  it  m..«t 
have  been  written  by  a  Jesuit,  if  not  by  Mariana.    We  may  be  sure  thit  none  b,.t7h„ 
tTIZVI'  'L  """  P""°'^'  »?1"''i"t«d  with  the  secret  decreL  ^the  Congregat  ons 
rnnf.l?L     !^f  f""*'?  "  P"''^*^'  knowledge  of  the  Institute;  and  it  is  imS  e  to 
Tn  h„  S     '"'^  to  authenticity.    Of  course  the  Jesuits  affect  to  denyill  ZireZhor 
ship  by  Mariana  •  but  the  Jesuits  deny  everything  when  it  suits  their  DirDOHnotnHn 

tt  VTr  ?!  *"'^''  "l  ""'*■%""'= '  ""'^  "°  °"«  '^•ho  has  read  an^oBorMar  ana's 
bLt  r  ^hhil     ''  '°  ""'*  *he  perfect  identity  of  style  throughout-Mt  is  the  same  ^erse 

S  'h    deat""Th"e  Ms''wa:r;°"7""l°'"  ^"^."^  thr'oughout.     It  was  publisS 
Qiici  Ilia  ueain.     ine  Mh.  was  taken  from  him  bv  a  Franrlimnn    whiUt  tu^  /«■..;. 

V,lZlr      ^"""P^ny  *a8  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  and  those  of  ih« 

q  n  in^th7e'e'b.r„tr  r'^'  '."^  '^"'"'^  ^''  rP^^^'-^''^  de^icS  b^he  JesuTpenie! 
riana'  in  thp  R^r  r-  ?T  '"congruous  Elegies.  The  book  is  admitted  to  be  Ma- 
Ant.  1643  ^"■'^^-  ^'''^••^'^'"-''"t  "perhaps  with  not  a  few  additions."-?.  259. 

t  Mariana,  ut  anted. 
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These  are  mere  prelimiriiiru's  to  the  enterprise  of  Mariana — mere 
skirmishes  helorc  the  pitched  hatllc,  and  the  lii>?  of  war.  It  \h  the 
Alonurchij  of  liie  Company  which  makes  the  haler  of  tyrants  donl)le 
his  usual  size  and  stature.  Sinp^ularis  feruH  depiiHlus  eat  f«m,  he 
cries,  "a  strange  wihl  beast  hath  devoured  her."  After  some  sensihle 
remarks  on  the  primitive  notion  of  the  Company,  and  on  governments 
in  general,  Mariana  says: — "Though  our  laws  are  excessively  nu- 
merous, the  general  nevertheless  is  uhsolule — there  are  no  laws  for 
him — whether  in  promoting  to  the  rank  of  ihe  professed,  in  giving 
appointments,  or  in  founding  colleges,  and  an  infinity  of  other  matters. 
If  there  he  laws,  he  has  the  power  to  dispense  with  them.  Each  pro* 
vincial  with  two  or  three  confidants  have  it  all  their  own  way  in  the 
provinces,  without  caring  at  all  for  others,  although  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  themselves.  Kome  is  at  a  distance:  the  general  neither 
knows  the  persons  nor  the  facts,  or,  if. he  does,  these  are  accompanied 
with  circumstances    to    bias    his  judgment,  which    may  be   counted 

on Private  affection  and  prejudices  sway  the  government  at 

Rome I  conclude  that  it  is  necessary  to  moderate  this  mon- 
archy, and  to  stop  its  course:  for  it  is  evident  that  10,000  men  cannot 
be  governed  like  600.*  If  the  general  alone  applied  this  method  of 
government — this  monarchy,  the  thing  would  be  bearable — at  least,  the 
evils  would  not  be  so  great.  But  the  evil  is,  that  the  provincials,  and 
the  immediate  superiors,  apply  the  same  method — being  absolnie,  with- 
out a  curb  or  a  check  on  their  proceedings,  although  all  their  subjects 
may  be  of  a  different  opinion:  so  that  on  any  emergency  whatever,  the 
superior  can  execute  his  will,  in  spile  of  all  opinions  to  the  contrary 
in  his  subjects.  Discontentment  is  the  result  ....  If  there  be  laws, 
they  are  not  kept,  at  all,  and  each  one  wrests  them  as  he  likes  ;  and 
there  are  not  laws  for  all  contingencies,  nor  are  there  penalties  awarded 
for  those  who  fail  by  acting  on  their  own  judgment  or  for  changing 
enactments.  I  never  saw  any  one  amongst  us  punished  for  that  mis- 
demeanor. Underlings  are  appointed  to  office,  and  not  the  most 
worthy.  Ready  subservience  to  the  distant  policy  is  the  motive  of 
such  appointments.  Those  who  excel  others  are  carefully  shunned 
and  put  down.  It  has  been  well  said  that — Hate  tyranni  vox  est 
Quicquid  excelsum  in  regno,  cadat — Whatever  is  highest  in  the  king- 
dom should  be  lowered  :  and  another — T\frannis  boni,  futm  math 
suspectiores  sunt — the  good  are  more  f^nspicious  to  tyrantti  ihan  the 
bad."  Talk  of  punibhment  for  evil-doing!  "I  could  b'iv  i,  a'  .l 
examples  of  villanous  cases  passed  over  in  silence;  anu  tvoii  at  the 
present  time  the  method  is  still  more  in  practice,  because  the  standard 
of  revolt  is  raised  amongst  us — por  estar  la  gente  alhorotnda.  If  any 
one  shows  his  teeth,  they  let  him  alone;  and  if  he  goes  to  Rome,  and 
particularly  if  he  have  favor,  all  is  hushed  up  ;  but  there  is  a  gibbet 
for  the  less  fo  lotisus  members — la  horca  se  quedapara  los  miserables.'^ 
To  defend  t'li.^  n  nas^iiy,  recourse  was  had  to  spies,  "  of  whom  it  is 
said  there  a^e  ma)>y  amongst  us,  though  cloaked  under  a  more  honor- 

*  Mariana,  ut  anteH,  c.  x. 
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able 


favor 


name,  lo  f-ain  i.vor  and  emiit  in  doing  evil :  al,o  nallererj-. 

J,ined?„  ...Ue  a,.  .irj:,';",ZXZ     oT'wh  .tl"  n^'^r 
fliclinjf  accounts  transmitted.     Lonir  delays  onnll^    In?.';  ?       . 
left  vacant-strife  and  .nachinationsUow  wrco2iT^^^^^         "•"• 
and  other  potentates.*    These  offices  and  ;;po  n Z      'a     distZ3 
amongst  a  few  persons :  whilst  some  remaii  superi^s  for  twen,^^^^^^^ 
thirty  years  others,  who  by  common  opinion  aVe  no    less  3  L?. 
are  exc  uded  for  ever  under  various  prelen.res.     Some  are  sot  asu  e  on 
the  pretence  that  they  are  too  choleric,  others,  that  Ty  are  meir 
chohc;  others,  th.t  tl.ey  are  not  so  well  united  to  the  «e,LaT.Tthev 
ought  o  ha;  and  as  .t  happens  that  the  greatest  minds  an^dSwmen.s 
have  always  ..,me  defect,  as  Plato  ancl  Cicero  observe,  the  re^StT 

■t      mf^r'^wTenrf/'r  '''''' r"''  '^'"^^  excluded  f"m' the 
^,..  .  I  iment.     Whence  follows  another  impropriety,  namelv  that  thpv 

raise  to  these  appomtments  young  and  unle.teled  Ln,  Stle  weil"^ 

-not  because  they  are  properly  qualified,  but  because   being  more  en- 

erpnsmg,  they  know  how  to  wheedle  opportunity.     Hence^Tl  is  dTs 

turbance:  for  those  whom  nature  has  adJanced,  and  who7or  tha  tve  J 

So't'ered  "ata  1T'"h  *^  'T'  ^"^'  ^'«''^^'  aTe  leVt  bel .ind  a"J 
uiatonieniea ,  and  those  who  oueht  to  Kp  Riihia/.to  ..-^     i  ■  ■ 

and  muuny,  as  we  behold  daily.     I  Lve  read,  in  Ir   Jotle^  ^i/S  c 
that  every  republ.c  must  necessarily  have  for  enemies  a     thn«P  2h 
see  themselves  excluded  from  the  dignities  comn  on  to  all  •  wherel-e 
I   0  not  wonder  that  in  the  Company  there  are  so  many  compilers 

w   bri'l""  '^rfr  '^^"^^^^'  ^"^  «^"««  ^^e  disturbances  w3 
we  behold-particularly  as,  in  our  Company,  individuals  have  nliiher 

n   cuve  nor  passive  vote  in  the  appointments IwiUad(TthaL 

by  he  violence  which  was  used  in  the  election  of  Everard  Me  lu;  aj 

mo  e,  that  the  Spanish  nation  is  persuaded  that  it  remains  for  ever  ex- 
eluded  from  the  generalate.     True  or  false,  this  persuasion  necessarilv 

ht  ioied,  taught,  and  even  supported  the  Company  for  a  long  neriod 
with  us  substance.     For  the  sake  of  peace,  remedie    miL  be^app  ed 

e ase-  Ih-r  ^"' !^'  ^"'"'^°''  '^'^^"^^  «"^  disturbances  will  d  Uy  n- 
ilnw  I  ''  "*"  suggested  by  ambition,  but,  unfortunately,  by  most 
important  aggravation,  well  known  to  all."t  ^  ^ 

decWarns'^nf  *"/  T^""^'^  ':.-^'''"  "^  '^'''''  ^^^^"^'■"g  '■••o'"  the  secret 
oeciarations  of  faults,  or  syndications  as  they  were  called  "  made  to 

a  trSr^uesUon ''"fcl"''^"'  T^^'  "••^°"'  ''^^  in'rvention'^fth: 
party  in  question.      Mariana  makes  some  forcible  remarks  on  the  per- 


*  Mariana,  ut  anted,  c.  xi. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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nicious  pracli.^e  so  much  in  vop[ue  iinder  lliR  rnipnn  of  Nero,  Domitiiin, 
and  il»«  r(!8t  ol"  tyrunts,  and  lie  leiirnndly  appeals  to  history  for  the  con- 
(le.nnalion  of  the  practice — slating  that  a  certain  ('oi'icil  of  tlie  Church 
forb.Mie  every  Christian  the  trade,  denying?  him  the  saciamcnt  even  at 
the  hour  of  death,  upon  conviction.  "Memorable  severiiy,"  ho  ex- 
claims. *  During  the  past  years  this  sort  of  povernment  has  been  much 
in  use  in  the  Company.  Whilst  the  member^  were  good  and  few  in 
number,  the  practice  could  be  endured  :  but  since  that  time,  great  com- 
plaints have  arisen  against  these  syndications,  and  means  have  been 
sought  to  stop  the  evil ;  but  1  am  not  aware  that  the  remedy  has  been 

sulhcient" The  informations  or  reports  were  contradictory,  and 

jiomctimes  false— the  result  of  party-jealousies  and  piques.  **Il  is  the 
poison  of  union  and  fraternal  charity  for  men  not  to  confide  .in  each 
other,  fearing  that  whoever  can  wtV/sell  them  to  gain  favor  for  himself. 
/dare  affirm.thai  if  the  Archives  at  Rome  were  examined,  there  would 
not  be  found  a  single  good  man  amongst  us,  at  least  amongst  us  who 
are  at  a  distance,  and  unknown  to  the  general;  for  we  are  all  spotted, 

some  more,  some  less.* It  may  be  said  that  the  archives  are 

well  kept :  but  we  can  Gce  if  this  be  true,  when  we  consider  who  are 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  entrusted,  and  even  what  happened  to 
Father  Acosta,  and  what  they  ferreted  out  of  the  archives  against  him, 
for  no  otner  reason  than  because  he  procured  the  convocation  of  ihe 
General  Congregation  against  the  will  of  the  general :  in  my  opinion, 
ruflians  could  not  have  done  worse  by  Acosta.  And  the  worst  is,  that 
none  were  punished  for  this  transaction :  those  who  took  these  steps 
were  the  greatest  con/?rfrtn/s."t 

The  governmental  partyism  of  the  Company  withheld  the  rewards 
due  to  merit  and  acquirements,  and  the  result  was,  "that,  amongst  ihe 
many  men  of  intellect  who  entered  the  Company,  more  than  any  other 
Order,  notwithstanding  the  leisure  they  had  for  their  studies,  few  be- 
came men  of  letters— for  want  of  opportunities  to  call  forth  their  ta- 
lents. Good  preachers  were  deficient,  because  there  was  no  distinction 
made  between  the  good  and  the  bad :  mediocrity  was,  therefore,  the 
usual  standard.  The  same  remark  applies  to  ecclesiastical  science  and 
literature,  which  have  fallen  off  sadly,  neglected,  unvalued.  It  seems, 
also,  impossible  for  the  Latin  schools  tc  continue.  Now  virtue  will 
fall  off  in  like  manner,  and  God  grant  that  it  be  not  already  weakened 
in  many.  So  much  for  rewards.  As  for  chastisements,  it  is  certain 
that  there  are  none.  Let  a  man  only  be  bold,  and,  having  done  what 
he  pleases,  let  him  make  use  of  some  covering,  and  there  the  matter 
remains.  I  set  aside  the  very  great  derelictions  of  which  I  could  relate 
a  great  number,  which  without  doubt  are  dissimulated,  under  pretext 
that  thev  are  not  sufficiently  proved,  or  else,  to  avoid  uproar,  a 'hue 
and  cry''  in  the  streets.^    For  it  seems  that  alt  our  government  lias 

•  <«  Yo  osaria  assegurar  que  si  los  Archivon  de  Roma  se  desembuelvcn,  que  no  se 
hallara  uno  solo  que  sea  hombre  de  bien,  a  lo  tnenos  de  los  qi>e  cstamos  lexos,"  &c. 
p^^jl  P   ,jj:  t  Ibid,  ut  antea.  c.  xm. 

t  "  bexo  delictos  muy  graves,  que  sin  duda  se  dissimulan,  y  se  podrian  aqui  contar 
muchoa  que  no  se  pruevan  bastanlemente,  o  por  no  hazer  :jydo,  y  que  no  nos  oygan 
«n  la  calle." 
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It  i.  only  on  a  few  ,„;,„„,,,  „J°  "u"™  °™hl?"'''"S  ^"'*  "»  """l"- 

courage  nn,l  dignir  "iVi;  •a'delrluTh""'''."'''  ?»'"'=''-""'"  "^ 
o«„(rary  lake,  place  i„  e  e  y  resnm  Tl  '^  ,"'  '"'J"'  ""'■  "'= 
wilhoiil  cause  or  fnr  lllJL,  Tr      '^  '  '"=  S"<>il  are  afflicleil,  eilher 

require  us  to  be  their  butlers    i?h  L    ^  .  u  '^  '°"!^  ^^^  '^^^^  W'" 


No  faJtan  exernplos 


CI",  y  aun  las  mas  vnzes,  mejornr  e  Av  lien  «Pn  ^  ^"i'''''''  """"  "'  '1"*"'^'*  «'  ""i" 
cansas  aya  sido  castigado  /  -yo "lo  mlnoT  ,„  t.n'^  ^  "^•«""  «"P«"".  q"e  por  eatas 
.  t  "  Ks  cosa  miserable  que  po?„uestro8  ,  ec  dn!"  ""'l'^'''*-"-^*'''-  «'  ««'«>,  c.  *.v. 
d"  todo  esto,que  los  buenos^o  "in  causa'  nnn  "'''r'  '""''*  ''"'^ ''''  ^ontrario 
■nuertos,  por  pensar  quo  n„  hablar^r  "'"!!' °:P°'^f«^«  ''g«'-«''.  «»»  nffligidos,  y  aun 
"emplos,  y  ios  ruines  son  'sobrelleVadJ  Dorn»:  t  T'  *"  ^'"^'■"•"  P«"«'"  '"^''^osos 
gov.erno  „.al  tracado,  y  sin  Srvos  como^arrih     '''!,"«"«"  ""«^«-     Q"e  es  estar  el 
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fessors,  just  as  if  they  were  their  chaplains;  and  these  go  to  their 
houses  to  confess  them  and  their  domestics,  and  to  say  mass  in  their 
oratories, — without  mentioning  other  matters  in  which  they  are  made 
useful.  In  the  city  of  Valladolid,  alone,  there  must  be  more  than 
twelve  fathers  embarrassed  with  these  occupations."*  The  result  was, 
their  infringement  of  the  rules,  with  resistance  to  their  superiors,  pre- 
suming on  the  favor  they  enjoyed  with  the  great— "  as  daily  experience 
attests,"  says  Mariana— come  cada  dia  se  experimenta.  "  Plutarch 
wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  he  proves  that  philosophers  ought  to  treat 
with  princes,  but  no  man  of  sense  will  approve  of  immoderate  inter- 
course with  them."  The  Don.inicans  experienced  these  evils  in  their 
commencement,  and  they  passed  a  decree  that  none  cf  their  body 
should  be  seen  in  the  suite  of  those  personages.  "  I  believe  that  the 
Company  will  find  itself  some  day  in  th5»t  necessity,  and  even  forced 
to  deprive  the  general  of  his  authority  to  grant  dispensations  in  the 

matter."t  ,    , ,  . 

"  I  have  much  enlarged,  and  have  been  very  bold  m  noticmg  so  many 
diseases  in  our  government,"  says  Mariana,  in  conclusion  ;— "  particu- 
larly in  other  matters  which  are  generally  considered  well  regulated,  and 
which,  as  such,  are  practised  and  continued  .....  If  I  have  touched 
many  points,  be  it  known  that  I  have  omitted  others,  and  these  in  no 
small  number.  I  might  speak  of  the  poverty  of  the  professed,  and 
ask  if  it  be  observed,  whilst  most  of  them  live  in  the  colleges,  and 
five-sixths  are  maintained  by  the  revenues  of  the  said  colleges— so  that 
these  revenues  are  not  for  the  support  of  the  colleges,  but  for  those 
who  inhabit  them,  who  happen  to  be  professed  members  in  great  num- 
bers.    I  might  also  speak  of  the  presents  which  are  carried  hence  to 

Rome with  the  view  of  paving  the  way  to  office  ....  At  first  they 

drew  to  Rome  money  enough  to  support  themselves,  especially  from 
Spain,  whereat  there  was  great  tumult,  with  contention.  Besides,  a 
great  many  of  us  travel,  and  with  more  luggage  than  beseems  men 
professing  poverty ;  and  not  on  foot— yea,  they  do  not  at  all  scruple 
to  go  in  carriages.  I  might  touch  on  our  amusements,  which  are  in 
great  number,  and  in  some  places  last  several  months  together,  produc- 
ing many  evils,  for  many  reasons,  and  nursing  our  youth  in  the  love  of 
ease  and  pleasure,  as  daily  experience  attests.  I  should  also  have  to 
speak  of  the  renunciations  of  inheritances.  I  believe  that  this  point 
has  been  in  nowise  reformed  :  it  is  nevertheless  inconsistent  for  a  reli- 
gious to  retain  the  claim  to  property  for  so  many  years  ;  for  if  it 
be  said  that  it  is  not  usual,  we  know  well  enough  how  easy  it  is  to  get 
a  dispensation  or  license.  We  have  many  idlers  amongst  us  ;  their 
numbers  increase  daily;  they  are  of  no  use  but  to  get  up  small  cliques 
for  conversation  and  scheming,  not  to  mention  worse  objects.  The 
enjoyments  of  some  are  excessive  and  scandalous  :  so  likewise  are  our 
waste  and  dissipation.  I  affirm  that  if  the  accounts  be  examined,  in 
this  house  of  Toledo,  the  annual  expense  of  each  member  amounts  to 
a  hundred  and  ten  dueats  (about  50/.),  which  is  frightful  to  think  ot. 


♦  Mariana,  c.  xx. 


t  Ibid.  c.  XX. 
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Our  dress  also  might  be  more  moderate,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
poverty."  Mar.ana  wishes  to  leave  no  erroneous  impression  respect- 
mg  the  punty  of  his  motives  in  dissecting  these  abuses  of  his  Com- 
pany;  and  so  he  says:-" All  I  have  to\dd  is.  that  though  in  this 
treatise  I  have  noticed  the  faults  of  our  government,  yet  if  I  wished  to 
enlarge  on  the  good  things  of  that  Congregation,  th;  treatise  would  be 
very  long :  for  doubtless  it  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  of  professions  in  the 
Church ;  and  the  indiv  duals  are  the  best  people  in  the  wor  d?  as  far  as 
can  see.  A  chosen  plant  of  God,  her  enterprises  and  her  occupations 
he  most  glorious  and  exalted  that  have  ever  been  seen  or  read  of- 

Such  were  the  existing  abuses.     The  spirit  of  discontentment  or  of 

sIvedTo" p"l':rtt  ^C'  r,rP^"^-     ''^^^  °'^  ^P-^^^  JS  were 
resolved  to  play  the  Bobadilla  once  more.     As  they  could  exoect  to 

n^rCom^'  -  the  government  by  any  inward  tendency  to'healh 
Zti  ,^*''"P^"y' they  had  recourse  to  other  physicians.     They  re- 

5    US'     0"":.' ;»'  ^T"  °'  *''  ^"^"'^'^•«"  «^--t  the  Comp^Jy  of 

scruple,  ?ccusl  hiJ"n7"'^;'''  '""^f'"^'  ^'  ^'  ^^'^'  by  conscientious 
scruples,  accused  his  Order  of  concealing  and  even  remittinff  enormous 
crimes  when  committed  by  the  members,  according  to  the  priv"Eof 

u  tf„rT^rlt  ^'  7'  °^  '^''T'  '"^^  •^^  ^^ hat  was  fSul  anTdis- 
fheXiift  nf  r  '''°''''''"'^°™"^  against  for  having  perverted 
the  sanctity  of  confession  to  attempt  the  chastity  of  a  yount  female— 

nSoTst  Sul^PfVr  ^""^^'  '''  ^'^^  jurisdicSo'f  th'Toly 
inquisitors.!  Suddenly  the  Inquisition  caused  the  provincial,  who  was 

exclaims  L.  O    «  I  it  hath  h^l    '  ^'     f'       ^®'''  '^'"  ^"""^  ^^"^  married  wives !» 

iowt;  her'S-^n^^^^^^^^^^^  '•"'^"f  being  dead,  and  she  left  a  S  SowTn  the 
so  voiin  J  f„  ,!.;    •  ^     -^  ,    ™?"  '"  ^^^^  countrey,  that  is  a  widow  (were  she  never 

wirSow."™fadWI  TJ^Intf'  ^'"^  "  "°  '"^"  "'■'""^  fashion/that  wifrrrrL 
who  in  theTnd  fell  in  l«{i  /,«^l      »u     ''^ V^'°'^  ""'^  good  Father  Mena  to  confesse, 

marriagnuTddailowTf  ft'nn)        h^M  "'''«••">«"••  »"d  that  God  did  never  forbid 

matter  to  any  iiwl;  man       Lh  t.  ^       ""'  '^'^^  ."«'ther  of  them  should  reveale  the 
auisin^  7h«,"L  V '"^^•^'"\>"A  thereupon,  w.thm  a  short  time  after,  they  both,  dis- 
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implicated  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  some  of  his  most  active  asso- 
ciates, to  he  arrested.  Other  accusations  were  hrought  forward  after 
this  beginning,  and  the  Inquisition  caused  the  statutes  of  the  Order  to 
be  delivered  up,  and  proceeded  to  further  arrests.  There  arose  among 
the  true  believing  Spaniards  an  excitement  the  more  vehement,  inas- 
much as  its  cause  was  so  obscure,  and  the  opinion  became  current,  that 
the  Jesuits  had  been  arrested  on  account  of  some  heresy.  Meanwhile 
the  Inquisition  could  only  inflict  punishment;  but  could  not  make  any 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Order.  Here  the  malcontents  did  not 
stop  short,  but  appealed  to  the  king,  whom  they  beset  with  meniorials, 
complaining  against  the  defects  in  their  constitution.  To  Philip  II. 
that  constitution  had  never  been  satisfactory.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
could  see  through  all  other  Orders ;  but  the  Jesuits  alone  he  could  not 
understand.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  apparent  truth  of 
what  was  said  to  him  respecting  the  abuse  of  absolute  authority,  and 
the  monstrous  system  of  secret  accusation.  Amidst  the  occupations 
of  the  great  European  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  bent  his 
attention  to  this  matter  likewise.  He  pointedly  enjoined  Bishop  Man- 
rique,  of  Carlhagena,  to  hold  a  visitation  of  the  Order,  especially  with 
regard  to  those  two  points,  on  which  Mariana  so  feelingly  enlarges. 

mortall  sinne  (as  she  imagined)  without  confession  and  absolution,  that  she  should  be 
damned  :  for  she  thought  Father  Mena  could  not  forgive  her  that  haynous  offence,  be- 
cause he  had  a  hand  therein  himself.    And,  therefore,  out  of  a  scrupulous  and  timorous 
conscience,  she  sent,  secretly  and  unknowne  to  Mena,  for  another  grave  fnar,  of  another 
Order,  to  heare  her  confession,  and  to  administer  some  spirituall  comfort  unto  her,  in 
that  poore  estate  wherein  she  then  was.     The  friar  being  come,  and  perceiving  how 
the  case  stood,  would  not  absolve  her  of  the  fact,  unless  she  would  reveale  all  tather 
Mena's  proceedings  unto  some  of  her  owne,  and  her  husband's  nearest  kindred  in  his 
presence,  and  desire  them  to  forgive  her  fault,  and  revenge  her  wrongs;  for  he  durst 
not  discover  the  matter,  because  it  was  revealed  unto  him  under  the  seale  of  conteasioii, 
as  they  terme  it,  albeit  he  would  have  the  Jesuites  disgraced,  because  he  loved  them 
not.     The  lady  (seeing  there  was  no  other  remedy)  was  contented,  and  did  as  he  ad- 
vised  her.     Whereupon,  her  friends  and   kinsfolkes  understanding  how  she  was  not 
onely  abused  in  her  honor  and  reputation  by  the  Jesuite,  but  also  cheated  of  the  best 
part  of  her  estate,  being  enraged,  like  men  out  of  their  wits,  complayned  unto  the  In- 
quisition-house,  and  caused  good  Father  Mena  to  be  apprehended  and  layd  in  safe  cus- 
tody, who  very  stoutly  stood  to  his  tacklings,  and  offered  to  prove  the  marriage  lawful. 
The  Jesuites  (seeing  the  honor  and  reputation  of  their  Order  to  be  called  in  question, 
and  mightily  shaken  by  all  the  other  orders,  and  swarmes  of  friars,  their  mortall  ene- 
mies, and  the  ladle's  friends,  who,  with  tooth  and  naile,  prosecuted  the  matter  against 
Father  Mena),  perswaded  both  the  king  and  inquisitors  that  Father  Mena  was  frantick, 
and  requested  that  they  might  have  him  into  their  custody  to  be  dealt  'vithall,  and  pu- 
nished as  they  should  see  cause,  according  to  many  graces  and  priviledges  then-tofore 
granted  unto  them  by  severall  popes.     In  fine,  the  king  and  the  inquisitors,  at  thj!  fe- 
quest  (or  rather  command)  of  the  pope's  legat  or  nuntius  (whom  the  Jesuites  had  lor- 
nierly  annointed   in  the  fist)  and   withall,  for  feare  of  giving  scandall,  if  Protestants 
(whom   they  call   Hereticks)  should  have  notice  thereof,  gave  order  that  Father  Mena 
should  be  ("in  the  night  time)  conveyed  secretly  unto  the  Jesuites' college,  which  is 
called  rasa  professa.     So  that,  by  this  meanes,  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  and  the  ladye  s 
friends,  yea,  all  other  men  commanded  to  keepe  silence.    What  became  of  him  after- 
wards I  could  never  know  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  they  conveyed  him  unto  some  otlier 
of  their  coUedges  in  some  fornigne  kingdome  or  province;  for  it  was  then  publickly 
reported,  that  the  rest  of  the  Jesuites  knew  of  the  marriage  as  well  as  Mena,  and  that 
they  had  all  the  money  that  he  had  from  her,  to  the  use  of  their  coMedge.     As  for  the 
lady   she  recovered  her  health,  and  became  a  religious  nunne  afterwards,  as  I  was  toia. 
This' was  in  the  year  1607,  as  far  as  I  can  remember."— iS/JfCM/um  Jesuiticum,  p.  o,  et 
seq. 
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Aquaviva  was  not  dismayed.     The  man  concealed  a  profound  in- 
flexibility under  an  aspect  of  great  mildness  and  great  suavity  of  man- 
ners—a  character  like  Clement  VIII.  and  many  others  of  that  age- 
in  the  utmost  degree  deliberate,  moderate,  prudent,  and  practising  that 
taciturnity  whose  speech  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  conceal,  not  to 
express,  ideas.     Never  had  Aquaviva  ventured  to  pronounce  a  positive 
judgment:  he  would  not  even  sufler  one  to  be  uttered  in  his  presence 
least  of  all  upon  a  whole  nation.     His  secretaries  were  expressly  di- 
rected to  avoid  every  oflensive,  every  bitter  word.     He  loved  piety  — 
even  its  outward  appearance.     In  his  bearing,  at  the  altar,  he  expressed 
a  rapt  enjoyment  of  the  service;  still  he  kept  aloof  from  every  tincture 
of  enthusiasm.     He  refused  permission  to  print  an  exposition  of  Solo- 
mon s  song,  because  he  thought  it  offensive—that  the  language  fluctu- 
ated on  the  confines  of  sensual   and  spiritual  love.     Even  when  he 
chided,  he  had  the  art  of  winning  the  feelings :  he  manifested  the 
superiority  of  calmness:  he   led  the  erring  into   the  right  path  by 
substantial  arguments :  the  young  clung  to  him   with  ardor.     "  One 
must  love  him,"  writes  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  his  father,  from  Rome, 
•  One  must  love  him,  if  one  but  looks  on  him."     These  qualities,  his 
mdefatigable  activity,  even  his  noble  descent,  and  the  constantly  increas- 
ing importance  of  his  Order,  procured  him  an  eminent  position  in 
Kome.     If  his  adversaries  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  national  autho- 
rities m  Spain,  he  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  his  favor  the  Roman  court, 
which  he  had  known  from  his  youth  upwards,  (he  was  chamberlain 
when  he  entered  the  Order,)  and  with  which  he  knew  how  to  deal, 
with  the  mastery  of  innate  and  practised  talents.* 

Long  had  the  source  of  contention  in  the  Order  subsisted.  During 
the  reigns  of  the  former  popes,  Aquaviva  had  managed  to  forfend  a 
catastrophe.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  excite  the  antipathies  of  Sixtus  V. 
against  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  members.  The  pope  had  conceived 
the  notion  of  making  Rome  more  than  ever  the  metropolis  of  all  Christ- 
endom »-Aquaviva  represented  to  him  that  the  object  sought  in  Spain 
was  no  less  than  to  make  themselves  independent  of  Rome.  Nor  was 
that  all.  Pope  Sixtus  hated  nothing  so  much  as  illegitimate  birth  • 
Aquaviva  intimated  to  him  that  Manrique,  the  bishop  selected  to  make 
the  visitation,  was  a  bastard.  This  was  enough  to  induce  the  pope  to 
recall  the  approval  he  had  already  given  of  the  visitation.  He  like- 
wise transferred  the  proceedings  against  the  provincial  to  Rome.  Under 
t;»regory  XIV.,  the  general  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  formal  confirma- 
tion of  the  Institutes  of  his  order.t 

Nor  was  the  hostile  party  less  obstinate  and  crafty.  They  saw 
clearly  that  they  must  assail  the  general  himself  at  the  Roman  Court. 
iVing  Fhilip  had  taken  up  their  cause ;  and  the  Jesuit  Acosta  was  sent 
0  the  pope  to  induce  his  Holiness  to  convoke  the  Congregation,  and 
to  get  Aquaviva  sent  out  of  the  way  during  the  assembly  at  the  Gesu. 
A  coincidence  favored   the  scheme.     It  happened  that  the  dukes  of 

t  nZl^'  ^'J^^^'  ^"hin.  and  Juvenci,  P.  V.  t.post.  xi.  21,  xxv.  33,  et  sen. 

mnl,lln%  /  'T'li  '^"^^"''-  ^'^•''''     'T'"'  title  of  the  book  is  Societasd 
motibm  agitata,  The  Company  agitated  by  domestic  movements. 
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Mantna  and  Parma  were  at  variance :  by  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Toledo, 
ci'devant  Jesuit,  and  apparently  for  the  rebels,  the  pope  seized  this 
pretext,  and  dispatched  Aquaviva  to  the  dakes,  as  papal  mediator. 
What  a  paltry  subterfuge  !  Can  anything  prove  more  effectually  the 
superiority  of  the  Jesuit  Aquaviva  over  the  pope  of  Rome  ?  He 
obeyed :  but  of  course  he  did  nothing  with  the  dukes ;  and  as  soon 
as  his  secretary  at  Rome  notified  the  turn  of  affairs  and  the  machina- 
tions, he  demanded  his  recall.  The  mean  pope  refused.  Three  months 
of  this  harassing  exile  threw  Aquaviva  into  a  violent  fever:  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer:  he  returned  in  spite  of  the  pope,  "  recalled  by  his 
brethren,"  says  Cretineau,  which  is  arrant  nonsense,  unless  the  bre- 
thren were  superior  to  the  pope — which  is  likely  enough,  however. 
The  pope  had  convoked  the  General  Congregation  in  spite  of  Aqua- 
viva's  supreme  will  to  the  contrary:  horrified,  and  resolved  to  the  ut- 
most, the  general,  in  his  burning  fever,  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  his  rights 
invaded.* 

General  Congregations  were  as  irksome  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  a  convocation  of  the  Church  to  the  pope.  If  they  were  sedulously 
avoided  by  every  other  general,  how  much  more  were  they  to  be  de- 
precated by  Aquaviva,  against  whom  there  prevailed  such  violent 
haired.  But  soon,  observing  that  the  arrangement  was  irrevocable, 
he  composed  himself  and  said :  "  We  are  obedient  sons — the  will  of 
the  Holy  Father  be  done."     He  then  set  about  his  measures.t 

Aquaviva  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  great  influence  in  the  elec- 
tions which  deputed  the  members  to  the  approaching  Congregation.  It 
was  his  good  fortune  to  see  many  of  his  most  formidable  opponents — 
Mariana  for  example — rejected  even  by  the  Spanish  Province.^  On 
the  one  hand,  petitions  flocked  in  to  the  pope  from  the  discontented, 

*  Cretineau,  iii.  4,  5;  Ranke,  204. 

t  In  a  Consulta  del  Padre  CI.  Aquaviva  coi  suoi  padri  assistenti,  MS.  in  the  Bibl. 
Corsini,  n.  1055,  which  sets  forth  the  facts  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Order,  on 
the  whole  correctly  and  in  accordance  with  Mariana's  account,  Aquaviva  ^  made  to 
give  the  following  statement  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  pope  :  "  S.  Sti  disse 
che  io  non  aveva  sufficiente  notizia  de'  soggeti  della  religione,  che  io  veniva  ingan- 
nato  da  falsi  delatori,  che  io  mi  dimostrava  troppo  credulo."  His  Holiness  said  that, 
"  I  was  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  respecting  the  members  of  the  Order 
— that  I  was  deceived  by  false  accusers — that  I  manifested  too  much  credulity." 
Again,  in  the  list  of  causes  rendering  a  congregation  necessary,  it  is  said  :  "  Perche 
molti  soggeti  di  valore,  che  per  non  esser  conosciuti  piu  che  tanto  da'  general!,  non 
hanno  mai  parte  alcuna  nel  governo,  venendo  a  Roma  in  occasione  delle  congregation! 
sarebbero  meglio  conosciuti  e  per  consequenza  verrebbero  piu  facilmente  in  parte  del 
medesimo  governo,  senza  che  questo  fosse  quasi  sempre  ristretto  a  pochi — Because 
many  able  men,  being  but  slightly  known  to  the  generals,  never  have  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Order,  but  on  coming  to  Rome  to  attend  the  congregations,  they 
would  be  better  known,  and  consequently  could  more  easily  acquire  a  share  in  the 
said  government,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  be  almost  invariably  confined  to  a  few." 
These  facts  attest  Mariana's  book.  They  are  also  given  in  a  memorial  presented  to 
Clement  VIII.,  called  the  Salutaris  admonitio.    The  above  note  is  from  Ranke,  p.  204. 

X  The  Jesuit  Toledo,  or  Tolet,  was  made  a  cardinal  at  the  very  time,  apparently  tor 
the  purpose  of  giving  Aquaviva  a  rival — at  all  events,  the  rebels  requested  the  pope 
to  appoint  a  cardinal  to  preside  at  the  Congregation,  aiming,  of  course,  at  Toledo ;  and 
they  begged  io  have  Aeoata  and  other  maleontents  appointed  to  sit  in  the  Congrega- 
tion, by  papal  authority,  in  spite  of  the  party  by  which  they  were  excluded. — Creti- 
neaUf  iii.  6. 
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praying  for  papal  intervention  against  the  domination  and  favoritism  of 
General  Aquaviva.  "The  father  general  domineered  with  supreme 
authority— swaymg  everything  to  his  will— afraid  of  nothing— terrify- 
ing all  with  his  frown— putting  down  the  great  and  most  deserving 
men  of  the  Company,  almost  killing  them— the  public  good  was  sacri- 
ficed to  private  favor."  It  was  a  frightful  thing  to  see  "  mere  boys  and 
dunces— utterly  strangers  to  our  Institute,  preferred  to  the  ancients— 
the  Ignorant  and  incapacitated  set  before  the  learned  and  wise— in  short 
the  bad  exalted  above  the  good."  Look  at  the  superiors—"  they  did 
what  they  liked  and  with  impunity— and  their  office  was  a  perpetuity." 
Look  at  the  company—"  all  good  arts  were  languishing  into  death  !"* 

On  the  other  hand,  Aquaviva's  party  bestirred  themselves  most  vigor- 
ously. Counter-petitions  swarmed  round  about  the  papal  throne  from 
the  provincial  Cixngregations  of  the  Company  in  Sicily,  Germany, 
Naples  (with  numerous  signatures),  Venice,  Belgium,  France,  Poland, 
and  Austria— all  dated  in  the  memorable  year  1593— and  deprecating 
the  mighty  convulsion  in  the  bowels  of  the  Company,  stirred  to  the 
uttermost  by  the  rebels.!  Aquaviva  had  a  party— but  he  also  had  a 
head  and  a  will  capable  of  whelming  achievement. 

The  Congregation  assembled:  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  partv— 
his  venerable  creatures.  The  battle  was  won:  but  he  flung  a  halo 
round  about  his  victorious  head  by  demanding  an  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct. Admirable  tactic  !  Should  you  be  ever  doubtful  of  the  result, 
boldly  demand  investigation  into  your  conduct— if  there  be  little  chance 
of  your  black  not  being  declared  white  by  a  party-majority.  By  this 
step,  all  the  world,  not  in  the  secret,  will  sigh  forth  sympathy  towards 
vou  in  your  "wrongs,"  and  denounce  your  opponents'  as  unreasonable, 
inscrupulous,  impious  rebels— against  ecclesiastical  and  "religious" 
authority.  In  the  very  first  sitting  Aquaviva  declared  that  since  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  labor  under  the  displeasure  of  some  of  his  brethren, 
he  begged  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  before  any  other  business 
was  discussed.  A  committee  was  named— the  grievances  were  speci- 
iied— and  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted.^ 

The  propositions  of  the  General  Congregation— the  Fifth  General 
Congregation— were  then  brought  forward.  Philip  11.  had  objected  to 
several  infringements  of  the  laws  of  the  Inquisition  by  the  Jesuits  in 
accordance  with  their  privileges ;  Aquaviva  yielded  to  the  king :  they 
were  prohibited  by  decree.  There  was  another  crying  abuse,  that  the 
Jesuits  received  the  first-born  of  families,  with  all  their  rights  to  suc- 

„.|*.,'' P'^*^^'"  ^«"«''^'em  summd  potestate  pollere,  omnia  suo  arbitrio  administrare, 
nmii  lormidare,  cunctos  nut.i  terrere,  magnos  viros  et  de  Societate  optimfe  meritos  de- 
primere,  propeque  exaiiimare,  bonum  publicum  sxph  privatd  gratia  vinci. 

Rudes  et  tyrones,  in  nostrique  Institutis  peregrines,  antiquis— prudentioribus  et 
aoctionbus  ignaros  et  imperitos— melioribua  deteriores  prxtuisse. 

Iisque,  qui  imperant,  omnia  collibuisse,  atque  impunfe  licere:  Imperia  diuturna  ac 
pene  perpetua  esse,  nee  certa  parendi  et  imperandi  spatia  constituta  esse. 

™.„,  "J^mI®  ^^"""  "'""^^  ^""'^  ^'■'^^  J'"'"  consenescunt."— Pro  Societate  Jesu  ad  Cle- 
mentmUlI.  P.  M.  Salutaris  Admoniiin  in  Merc.  Jesuite,  2d  tnmn,  p.  19/>,  ft  spq. 

t  «  u  1**  supplications  are  given  in  the  2d  tome  du  Mercure  Jesuite,  pp.  203—230. 
finj  •"  ^,  '■^^"''  ^•■*^  notified  to  Pope  Clement,  he  bitterJy  said  :  «  They  were  to 
nna  a  criminal,  and  they  exhibit  a  saint  \"—Cretineau,  iii.  7. 
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cession,  into  the  Company,  without  compelling  or  permitting  them  to 
fulfil  their  vows  of  poverty  by  resigning  their  rights  completely :  a  de- 
cree was  passed  on  the  subject:  the  abuse  was  not  prohibited — only 
the  consent  of  the  general  was  necessary  for  the  admission  oft/sucii 
subjects:  the  matter  was  virtually  left  in  statu  quo.*  The  king 
had  recommended  other  points  for  consideration.  Foremost  among 
them  were  the  questions  whether  the  authority  of  superiors  should  be 
limited  to  a  definite  period,  and  whether  a  renewal  of  the  General  Con- 
gregation, after  a  fixed  interval,  should  not  be  appointed.  These  ques- 
tions aimed  at  once  against  the  very  essence  of  the  Institute — the  right 
of  absolute  command.  Aquaviva  stood  out.  The  congregation  unani- 
mously— communi  omnium  consensu,  ac  nemine  prorsus  discrepante 
— sided  with  Aquaviva,  and  rejected  the  king's  suggestions.  But  the 
pope  now  commanded  what  had  been  refused  to  the  king;  "in  his  apos- 
tolic plenitude  of  power,  he  determined  that  the  superiors  and  rectors 
of  the  Order  should  be  changed  every  three  years,  and  that  every  six 
years,  the  General  Congregation  should  be  assembled."!  Vain  com: 
mand  to  the  proud,  unflinching  general  of  the  Jesuits !  At  first  he  may 
have  made  a  show  of  certain  changes  in  the  officials — but  look  to  the 
mighty  feet,  that  a  General  Congregation  was  not  assembled  again  until 
fifteen  years  had  rolled  away  with  endless  "domestic  commotions," 
and  until  it  was  necessary  to  promulgate  stringent  decrees  against  rebels 
once  more — contra  perturb  ant  es.X 

Other  decrees,  of  curious  import,  were  passed  in  the  Fifth  Congre- 
gation. The  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  hold  office  in  the  Inquisition; 
but  they  were  "  seriously  and  gravely  exhorted"  to  do  whatever  they 
could  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Office  and  its  ministers,  "  with  hu- 
mility and  alacrity. "§  It  was  in  this  Congregation,  that  the  high  terms 
of  the  Jesuit  gratis-imhon  were  tariffed,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  preceding 
page  ;  but  the  multiplication  of  colleges  was  again  objected  to,  like 
many  other  abuses — and  in  like  manner,  all  to  no  purpose.  And  it 
was  in  this  memorable  Congregation,  that  the  proposal  was  made  to 
procure  from  the  Holy  See  the  canonisation  of  "Ignatius,  of  holy  me- 
mory, the  founder  of  our  Company ;  and  not  only  of  Father  Ignatius, 
but  also  of  Father  Francis  Xavier;  and  the  Congregation  charged  the 
general,  that  should  there  be  solid  grounds  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges  for  the  demand,  he  might  make  the  request  at  a  convenient  time, 

*  Dec.  v.;  Congrpg.  xviii. 

t  Dec.  Cong.  V.  xxxv.  et  xxx.  By  these  decrees  the  contrary  was  enacted,  though 
the  general  was  vehemently  requested  not  to  permit  the  superiors  to  remain  in  office 
«'  too  long."  But  before  the  Congregation  separated,  the  pope  sent  Cardinal  Toledo, 
quondam  Jesuit,  to  enjoin  the  triennial  termination  of  the  offices. — D.  Ixiv.  Soon  aller 
came  the  command  respecting  the  meeting  of  the  Congregation  at  the  end  of  every 
six  years — with  an  injunction  that  the  three  assistants  for  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
should  be  changed,  as  they  had  been  in  office  long  enough.  They  consented  to  the 
sexennial  Congregation,  formally,  but  resolved  to  make  representations  on  the  sulyect 
to  the  pope — respecting  the  assistants,  they  resolved  to  demur,  and  seriously  to  depre- 
cate the  execirtion.  Two  Jesuits  were  sent  to  expostulate — but  the  pope  persisted. 
"The  Congregation  acquiesced  and  nodded  (annuity  obedience;"  which,  however, 
WHS  never  fulfilled.  The  three  assistants  were,  of  course,  elected.  Dec.  Ixxiii.  ixxiv. 
Ixxvii. 

X  In  1608.  Dec.  Cong.  VI.  ii.  ^  Dec.  Cong.  V.  xxii. 
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in  the  name  of  the  Congregation."*  This  is  a  curious  fact.  It  informs 
U8  that,  m  the  year  1593,  the  Jesuits  themselves  formed  the  design  to 
fret  Ignatius  canonised,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  the  scheme  unto 
achievement.  Well,  in  the  face  of  this  printed  decree,  the  Jesuit  bio- 
graphers tell  us  that  "Pope  Paul  V.,  struck  with  all  he  heard  of  Fa- 
ther Ignatius,  felt  himself  impelled  to  honor  him  with  a  special  worship, 

and  to  cause  him  to  be  honored  by  all  the  faithful He  was  of 

opinion,  they  should  begin  with  instituting  a  juridical  inquiry  into  the 
life  and  actions  of  the  servant  of  God.  They,  therefore,  applied  to 
the  work  in  1605"— j"8t  13  years  after  the  Jesuits  had  resolved  to 
machinate  the  affair  unto  fulfilment.! 

Vain  was  the  proposition  against  the  syndications  or  spy-system— 
noihmg  whatever  was  to  be  decreed  on  this  subject— nihil  omnino  hdc 
de  re  statuendum  esse.  It  was  most  necessary  to  good  government-— 
gubcrnationi  bonse  pemecessariam-X  In  vain  a  solitary  father  pro- 
posed that  the  provincials  should  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  their 
offices  every  three  years— nihil  addendum  esse— ihe  decree  must  stand 
as  it  was.§ 

In  the  same  congregation  it  was  admitted,  that  some  of  the  Jesuits 
undertook  worldly  affairs,  with  permission  of  the  superiors:  these  in- 
Inngements  of  the  Constitutions  were  again  forbidden,  but  with  the 
usual  and  roguish  exception,  as  to  when,  "in  the  judgment  of  the 
superiors,  chanty  should  suggest  acquiescence."||  Blessed  Charity! 
How  many  abuses  are  brooded  beneath  thy  wings ! 

You  may  have  heard  of  "  reserved  cases  of  conscience."  The  term 
means  certain  crimes  not  to  be  absolved  by  ordinary  confessors—but 
by  the  bishop,  or  the  pope,  or  those  to  whom  he  afflates  the  divine 
authority.  Amongst  the  Jesuits  there  were  many  "  cases  reserved"  to 
the  superiors  of  houses  and  colleges,  for  absolution.     The  object  in 

*  Dec.  Ixxi. 

tThe  method  of  machination  was,  besides  their  universal  conversations  and  sua. 
gcsliona,  an  annual  sermon  at  the  tomb  of  iRnatius,  in  laudation  of  "  the  saint's  prin- 
iiipal  actions."  They  everj  got  Cardinal  Beilarmine  to  deliver  one  of  these  clap-traps 
in  loJ.)  Baronius  was  present.  And  Cardinal  Beilarmine  "  proved  that  the  illustrious 
ileceased,  whose  eulogium  he  was  delivering,  had  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  him  a 
pace  among  the  saints."  In  Bouhours  you  will  find  the  remainder  of  this  trick  as 
played  off  on  that  occasion,  ending  in  a  clamor  of  the  Jesuited  devotees  of  Rome, 
•ind  their  immediate  worship  of  Ignatius  as  a  saint  "  as  soon  as  they  knew  what  Baro- 
nius  and  Beilarmine  had  done''  at  the  temb  of  Ignatius !  Oh,  'tis  a  disgusting  thing, 
•147  ■'^*''''"*?'~the  soul  sickens  and  the  heart  grows  sad.  See  Bouhours,  Jgnace,  i'i, 
-.4/— ;,49,  It  18  only  justice  to  Aquaviva  to  state  that  he  ordered  the  removal  of  seven 
lamps  placed  by  "a  devout  person"  over  Loyola's  tomb.— lb, 

t  Dec.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 

Dec  ^\^^'  **^'^'    ^^^^'^^  ^^^  Congregation  closed,  the  pope  enjoined  this  suggestion. 

II  Dec.  xlviii.  State  affairs  and  politics  were  again  most  stringently  interdicted  to 
tne  Jesuits, ««  since  amongst  various  princes  our  Company  is  in  in-rep\ite,  peihnps  by 
me  tault,  or  ambition,  or  indiscreet  zeal  of  certain  members."— Dec.  xlvii.  The  diffi- 
culty wag,  how  the  Jesuits  were  to  distinguish  state  affairs  or  politics  in  those  days  from 
le  affairs  of  «  religion,"  or  the  res  Societatis—the  affairs  of  the  Company.  But  as 
inese  learned  Jesuits  found  it  excessively  difficult  in  this  assembly  to  define  what  were 
we  ••  essentials"  or  "  substantials  of  the  Institute,"  as  they  called  them,  we  may  rest 
assured  that"  state  affairs"  and  ««  politics"  were  equally  undefinable— when  the  im- 
possibility was  expedient.— See  Dec.  xliv.  xlv.  Iviii. 
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general  is  manifold :  but  amongst  the  Jesuits  it  was  that  the  superior 
should  know  his  men — even  by  confession.  A  list  of  the  reserved 
crimes  of  the  Jesuits,  at  this  period  of  their  history,  will  surprise  you. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  when  we  find  that  such  crimes  as 
the  following  were  amongst  the  contingencies  of  a  Jesuit's  conscienfre. 
They  are  perjury  and  bearing/a/sc  untness — theft,  and  the  purloining 
of  anything  against  the  vow  of  poverty,  "in  that  quantity  which  suf- 
fices to  make  a  mortal  sin" — voluntary  sins  of  the  flesh  "  issuing  into 
the  act  external,"  or  the  sin  in  its  usual  acceptation.*  What  a  strange 
catalogue  for  the  consideration  of  the  children  of  perfection — Christian 

perfection — the  Companions  of but  the  sacred  name  must  not  be 

written :  it  must  be  forgotten  in  such  a  contemplation.! 

Stern  and  relentless  were  now  the  decrees  against  the  admission  of 
converted  Jews  and  Moors  into  the  Company.  It  was  a  scandal  to 
the  prejudiced  Spaniards;  and  although  Christ  said.  Come  to  me,  all— 
and  though  God  excepts  to  no  man  existing  on  account  of  his  race — 
yet  said  the  Jesuits:  "  Though  we  may  be  satisfied  with  a  man  as  to 
himself,  slill  he  may  be  disagreeable  to  us  on  account  of  what  he  has 
inherited  from  his  fathers."!  Not  even  the  general  was  now  to  "dis- 
pense" with  the  decree  against  the  tainted  Christian :  the  law  was  now 

•  Dec.  Cong.  V.xli. 

t  Pope  Sixtus  V.  forbade  the  Jesuits  to  call  themselves  the  "  Company  of  Jesus."— 
"  Company  of  Jesus!"  he  exclaimed,  stroking  his  huge  white  beard,  "  What  sort  of 
men  are  these  fathers  that  we  must  not  name  them  without  uncovering  our  heads  7  It 
is  an  injury  to  the  other  Orders,"  he  said — "  a  piece  of  arrogance  which  reflects  some- 
thing injurious  on  the  Christ :  it  is  not  proper  that  a  name  so  holy  should  be  pronounced 
and  repeated  in  discussions  by  the  judges  and  others  at  the  tribunals."  He  permitted 
them  to  call  themselves  Jesuits,  but  no  petitions  and  Intercessions  could  induce  him  to 
revoke  the  former  prohibition.  He  insisted  that  Aquaviva  himself  should  draw  up  the 
decree,  and  oven  to  present  a  formal  petition  to  the  Holy  See  demanding  the  abolition 
of  the  Company's  name!  Aquaviva  obeyed;  the  pope  died  immediately  after;  and 
Pope  Gregory  XIV.  abrogated  the  decree,  which  had  no  time  to  be  published.  "  The 
decease  of  Sixtus  V.  happened  so  opportunely  for  the  Jesuits,"  says  the  historian  of 
the  Order,  "  that,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  his  past  fatigues,  and  the  mortal  malady 
which  he  had  endured  so  long,  people  saw  in  his  death  a  human  intervention"  [that  is, 
he  was  supposed  to  be  poisoned] .  "  The  origin  of  the  report  is  as  follows,"  continues 
Cretineau  :  "  When  Aquaviva  left  the  Quirinal  he  went  to  the  noviciate  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  ordered  the  novices  to  begin  a  nine  days'  prayer  to  forfend  the  storm  which  me- 
naced the  Company  of  Jesus.  The  novena  began,  and  on  the  ninth  day,  at  the  instant 
when  the  bell  of  St.  Andrew  summoned  the  novices  to  the  litanies,  Sixtus  V.  expired. 
To  the  present  day,  when  a  pope  is  dangerously  ill,  and  the  bell  of  a  Jesuit-church 
sounds  to  prayers  for  the  dying,  the  Romans  say  :  '  The  holy  father  is  going  to  die— 
the  bell  of  the  Jesuits  is  sounding  the  litanies.'  " — ii.  350,  ef  seq.  Leti  says  the  pope 
was  credibly  supposed  to  be  poisoned  ;  but  by  the  Spaniards. — iii.  466.  Ranke 
says  nothing  of  the  poison,  but  mentions  the  storm  which  burst  over  the  Quirinal  when 
the  pope  breathed  his  last.  "  The  stupid  multitude  persuaded  themselves  that  Fra  Fe- 
lice [the  pope]  had  made  a  compact  with  the  devil,  l)y  whose  help  he  had  climbed  from 
step  to  step,  and  that  now,  on  the  expiry  of  the  stipulated  time,  his  soul  was  fetched 
away  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest.  In  this  way  they  symbolised  their  dissatisfaction  at 
the  many  new  taxes  he  had  imposed,  and  the  doubts  as  to  his  perfect  orthodoxy,  which 
had  been  so  often  agitated  of  late  years."  All  his  statues  were  pulled  down  in  a  fit  of 
tumultuous  rage,  as  at  the  death  of  Paul  IV. — Ranke,  185. 

X  Tellez,  p.  439.  "  Bern  p6de  acontecer  a  contentarnos  hum  homem  pelo  que  tern 
de  sy,  e  desagradarnos  pclo  que  herdou  do  scus  Pays."  He  is  referriiig  to  Foiuncv.s, 
if  you  remember,  who  was  debarred  the  generalate  by  his  taint. 
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to  be  inviolable — until  fome  rich  Jew-Christian  or  Morisco  pricked 
them  with  a  hard  temptation.* 

What  an  awful  time  is  the  time  of  suspense  'twixt  the  victory  of  a 
party  or  a  partisan-sovereign,  and  the  punishment  of  the  vanquished! 
J «  viclis — woe  to  the  vanquished  fell  shattering  on  the  rebel-Jesuits. 
The  commands  of  the  pope  in  their  favor— however  futile — sharp- 
ened the  edge  of  resentment.     The  times  in  which  Lainez  found  him- 
self similarly  situated,  were  past: — there  was  now  no  need  of  expedi- 
ent forbearance.     After  enforcing  every  item  that  the  reforming  Jesuits 
denounced — in  the  fifty-fourth  decree  of  the  Congregation  a  solemn 
thunderbolt  was  hurled  at  the  rebels — the  "  prevaricators,"  the  "  dis- 
turbers," the  "architects  of  novelties,"  the  ''degenerate  sons  of  our 
Order,"  who  had  dared  to  write  memorials  to  the  pontiff,  signed   with 
these  words — Ita  petit  tota  Societaa—thus  demands  the  whole  Com- 
pantjA    "  Wherefore,  the  Congregation  declares  that  such  men,  the 
authors  of  such  great  evils,  the  seducers  of  others,  and  their  accom- 
plices, have  incurred  all  the  censures  and  penalties  contained  in  the 
Apostolic  bulls.     Further,  it  decrees  that  all  of  them,  as  the  authors  of 
the  most  serious  division    in   the  Company,  shall    be  forthwith  ex- 
pelled from  the  whole  Company  as  a  pestilence — leaving  it  to  the 
general  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  castigated  with  peculiar 
penances   before  they  are  dismissed  !"      What  a  gnashing  of   teeth 
were  these  bitter  words  calculated  to  produce  in  the  fallen  Luthers  of 
liie  Ignatians !     If  with  their  own  they  did  thus,  what  might  not  be 
expected  from  them  when  externs,  when  heretics  were  obnoxious  to 
their  high  displeasure  ?     Nor  was  that  all.     "  But  if,  through  any  ne- 
cessary impediments,  they  cannot  be  forthwith  expelled  from  the  Com- 
pany, the  Congregation  has  resolved  that  they  shall  be  deprived  of  all 
office  and  dignity  whatever,  neither  having  a  vote  nor  capable  of  receiv- 
ing one — as  long  as  it  shall  be  necessary  to  retain  them  in  the  Com- 
pany."    It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  general's  opponents 
were  enjoying  high  favor  in  Spain  with  Philip  II.,  and  the  nobility : — 
this  fact  made  the  general  and  his  party  somewhat  considerate  in  their 
ferocious  vengeance.     The  decree  proceeds  to  declare  that  those  who 
have  been  "  vehemently  suspected  of  having  a  share  in  the  said  machi- 
nations," must  swear  an  oath  that  they  will  humbly  accept  the  hulls 
confirmatory  of  the  Institute,  and  will  never  infringe  them  again,  nor 
attempt  innovation  for  the  future:  "  should  they  refuse  to  take  this  oath, 
or  should  not  keep  it  when  taken,  they  must  be  utterly  expelled,  although 
they  be  professed  and  ancient  members  of  the  Company."     A  general 
order  was  by  the  same  decree  issued  "  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience," 
enjoining  every  member  to  denounce  the  perturbators,  for  the  future, 
to  the  general, — who  was  to  inflict  the  merited  chastisement,  and  expel 
them  from  the  Company — "  convinced  that  unless  he  did  so  effectually, 
he  would  not  consult  the  good  of  the  Company — for  which  he  ought 
to  be  ready  to  pour  out  his  blood — nor  satisfy  his  conscience."    Lastly, 
"that  this  enactment  may  have  issue  without  impedim.ent, the  Conwre- 
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Memliera  were  even  to  be  expelled  if  found  thus  to  be  tainted. 

t  Dec.  liv. 
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gation  decrees  that  a  request  he  made  to  our  most  holy  Lord  Clemeni, 
in  the  name  of  iho  whole  Order,  that,  following  the'  example  of  hiii 
predecessors,  he  may  vouchsafe  to  ratify  in  our  Institute  what  they 
confirmed  and  ratified,  and  assist  the  same  with  his  authority  and  power, 
so  that  the  penalties  which  have  been  sanctioned  in  this  decree  against 
those  perverse  men  may  be  ordered  into  execution  without  impedi- 
ment."* Hut  they  were  sadly  disappointed.  Clement  VIII. — to  his 
honor  be  it  recorded — refused  to  pipe  to  their  vengeance.!  Neither 
confirmation  nor  ratification  did  these  abusive  aristorrais  get  for  their 
intended  "execution."  They  might  imprison  and  otherwise  plague 
and  punish  the  rebels — but  it  was  in  accordance  with  their  "privileges" 
— thus  suffered  the  unquenchable  Mariana, — but  they  durst  not  expel 
that  mighty  Spaniard  from  his  country's  Company.  One  of  the  black 
sheep,  Ilenriqucz,  was  summoned  before  the  council  of  the  loyal  pro- 
fessi.  He  had  composed  a  work  which  he  was  forbidden  to  publish. 
During  the  rebellion,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part  in  Portugal,  he 
boldly  published  the  book  in  spite  of  Aquaviva's  prohibition—and  con- 
tinued to  write  his  "Sum  of  Moral  Theology" — a  bank  of"  probable 
opinions"  tending  to  do  away  with  conscience,  and  to  supply  its  place 
with  "  a  phantom  and  a  lie."  Unquestionably  the  Jesuit  deserved 
punishment :  but  the  royal  council  of  Spain  and  the  Inquisition  upheld 
him  in  his  disobedience.  Still  he  appeared  before  the  loyal  council  of 
the  professi.  They  tried  to  soften  the  proud  and  headstrong  Jesuit 
into  submission.  Like  a  true  Jesuit,  he  clutched  his  opinions — refused 
to  submit — and  claimed  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  Company  to  enter 
the  Order  of  St.  Dominicf  Aquaviva  consented,  and  the  Congrega- 
tion ended  its  sessions  in  January,  1594 — leaving  the  fermentation  of 
discontentment  in  tenfold  energy  throughout  the  Company.  In  truth, 
there  was  no  wonder  that  the  Jesuits  tempested  the  world,  since  they  were 
restless  furies  amongst  themselves — united  only  when  enemies  were  to 
be  crushed,  or  presumptuous  mortals  dared  to  shoot  arrows  against  the 
solar  orb  of  the  Company,  culminating  though  she  was  amid  clouds, 
thunder,  and  lightning. 

Men  wonder  at  Jesuit-pertinacity  in  the  Company's  machinations 
against  a  resisting  world.  We  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  the  force  of 
motive  which  impelled  the  Jesuits  in  their  efl^orts.  There  are  even 
critics  who  find  in  this  element  of  Jesuitism,  something  like  a  proof  of 
its  sterling  merit ;  but  the  devil  himself  claims,  and  must  be  allowed 
the  same  "  bad  eminence."  Indifferent  to  the  object,  agitation  was  all 
they  cared  for ;  antagonism  was  the  result  of  their  very  existence. 
Any  motive  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Jesuits. 
And  they  still  pursued  Aquaviva — implacable — resolved  to  vanquish 
their  general  in  his  triumph. 

*  Dec.  liv. 

ikL^'®!"^u'  ^V^'  ^"^^  ^^^  Jesuits  only  a  breve  and  an  «  extension"— the  former  in 
1S95,  which  prohibited  our  men  from  using  an  obsolete  privilege  by  which  they  carried 
their  "  reserved  cases"  to  any  confessor  they  pleased.  The  «  extension"  was  in  16D2, 
and  had  reference  to  thn  confraternities  of  the  JsHijits,  which  "  faculty"  he  en!an-ed  '9 
the  Jesuit  "residences,"  at  the  request  of  the  general,  " 

X  Cretineau,  ill.  9,  et  seq. 
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Findinjr  that  they  were  hacked  at  Rome  aiul  in  the  Esciirial,  hy  Pope 
Clement  and  Kinj?  Philip,  the  agitators  held  to  ilnMr  design  of  removinjf 
Aqiiaviva  from  Rome  and  the  generalnto  of  the  Company.  A  coinci- 
dence, as  uHiial,  was  made  Huhservient  to  their  purpose.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples  died— and  the  agitators  "circumvented  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  They  morally  compelled  him  to  nominate  Aquaviva  to  the  va- 
cant see  !"*  The  Jesuits  themselves  announce  this  astonishing  fact, 
or  it  might  he  considered  an  '•  i^le  tale."  And  yet,  did  not  Father  h- 
natius  hequealh  them  the  example?  Did  Af  not  get  Melchior  Cano 
made  hishop  of  the  Canaries  to  "get  rid  of"  the  troublesome  ene- 
my-   t     The  Duke  of  Sussa,  Philip's  ambassador  at  Home, 

made  the  same  demand  in  behalf  of  his  master,  the  patron  of  all  rebels 
but  his  own,  and,  therefore,  of  the  Jesuit-agitators,  who,  however  just 
were  their  denouncements  against  the  corrupt  government  of  the  gene- 
ral, an«l  abuses  of  the  Company,  forfeited  all  claim  to  support  by  the 
grovelling  method  they  adopted  to  promote  their  enterprise.  This  is 
enough  to  stamp  the  enterprise  with  the  disgusting  seal  of  selfishness. 
Aquaviva  was  deaf  to  the  soft  impeachment.  He  saw  through  the 
flimsy  veil  at  once.  Was  it  likely  that  he  should  not  say  Timeo  Da- 
naos  et  dona  ferentes?  Perhaps  they  fancied  that  his  ambition  or 
self-love  would  be  resisllessly  tempted — and  so  it  was,  but  its  object  was 
the  generalate  of  the  Company  of  Jesus — and  ten  thousand  annoyances 

and  vile  tricks  now  made  him  more  resolved  than  ever  to  vamfuish 

to  beat  down  all  opposition  from  pope,  king,  and  their  fostered  rebels. 
In  this  fine  moment  of  his  career,  I  bend  in  admiration  of  this  re- 
nowned Jesuit— infinitely  superior  to  all  his  little,  grovelling  opponents, 
whom  he  must  have  inwardly  spurned  with  that  unspeakable  scorn 
which  every  feeling  of  the  heart — every  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  frame 
vibrate  at  the  cowardly  meanness  of  those  who,  without  the  courage  to 
assassinate,  resort  to  poison.  Aquaviva  would  not  be  made  an  arch- 
bishop:— the  attempt  was  a  failure.^ 

What  was  now  to  be  done  by  these  pertinacious  Jesuits?  Resign 
the  field  ?  Bite  their  nails  and  keep  their  vow  of  obedience  ?  Think 
of  M  majorem  and  preach  salvation  to  the  wicked  world  around  ? 

Not  the  least  in  the  world  :  they  actually  resolved  to  seize  Aquaviva 

to  lay  violent  hands  on  their  general,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  fatuous 
King  of  Spain,  Philip  III.,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  his  unfortunate 
father!  Again  I  say,  this  is  no  "idle  tale,"— but  a  /n/e  Jesuit-fact, 
and  no  invention. §  And  here  an  explanation — a  denouement  is  neces- 
sary. Aquaviva  was  never  favorable  to  the  League  or  Spanish  faction 
m  France.  His  politics  tended  to  the  contrary  direction.  .  I  have 
stated  facts  which  attest  at  least  his  neutrality  in  that  disgusting  afl^air. 
By  this  conduct  Aquaviva  was  an  indirect  enemy  of  Spain.  The 
Court  of  Spain  believed  him  opposed  to  its  policy;  and  the  Duke  of 
Lerma,  the  royal  minister  and  favorite,  advised  the  young  king  to  join 
the  conspiracy  against  Aquaviva.    Philip  complied.    The  Jesuit-scheme 

*  Creliiieau,  iii.  10.  f  See  vol.  i.  222  of  the  present  work. 

;  Cretineau,  in.  10.  $  Ibid. 
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of  seizure  was  concocted,  and  Philip  gave  the  initiative.  He  wrote  to 
the  pope,  stating  that  in  order  to  remedy  the  abuses  signalised  by  the 
Jesuits  in  their  Company,  and  to  restore  concord  amongst  the  various 
religious  communities  in  Spain,  it  was  necessary  that  Aquaviva  should 
undertake  a  visitation  over  the  Peninsula,  Such  was  the  villanous 
representation  to  the  pope — and  the  Jesuit  Ferdinand  Mendoza  was 
the  Judas  appointed,  or  rather,  who  formed  the  project,  to  betray  his 
master.*  « 

Clement  VIII.  co-operated  in  the  design.  To  cloak  the  villany,  he 
made  Bellarmine  a  cardinal  with  a  most  flattering  compliment — "  as  a 
man  of  learning  unequalled  in  the  Church."  In  vain  both  Bellarmine 
and  Aquaviva  protested  against  the  dignity,  which  the  Jesuits  swore 
not  to  receive.  The  pope  persisted — "  hoping,  by  this  exaltation  of  a 
member,  to  present  the  voyage  of  the  general  under  a  more  favorable 
aspect."t  Whilst  villany  was  thus  patronised  by  the  head  of  the 
Church,  can  we  wonder  that  the  members  everywhere  wandered  in 
quest  of  "  probable  opinions"  to  construct  new  consciences  for  man- 
kind, to  make  straight  the  diabolically  crooked  ways  of  the  human 
heart  ?  It  may  be  asked  what  proof  is  there  that  Clement  knew  the 
object  of  the  king's  request?  And  we  may  ask,  is  it  at  ai'  ely  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  it — considering  all  that  we  have  read — the  whole 
bearing  of  the  vile  affair  ?  Besides,  it  is  admitted  that  Clement  "  hoped 
to  present  the  voyage  of  Aquaviva  under  a  more  favorable  aspect." 
"  No  one,"  says  Cretineau,  "  made  slight  of  the  serious  requisition. 
The  general  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  to  be  abandoned  by  the  pope. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  Sigismond,  King  of  Poland,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Catholic  princes,  did  not  desert  the  general.  Spanish  policy  tri- 
umphed already  in  the  expected  captivity  of  Aquaviva." 

The  other  potentates  opposed  it,  induced  by  a  sentiment  of  justice, 
or  by  policy.  It  required  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  Clement  VIII., 
which  happened  in  1605,  to  reduce  all  these  projects  to  nothing.^ 
What  a  strange  extrication  from  a  dread  dilemma!  'Twixt  disobe- 
dience to  the  pope,  and  destruction  or  worse  captivity  by  his  enemies! 
Would  Aquaviva  have  submitted  to  the  pope  and  his  enemies  ?  Would 
he  have  yielded  to  the  fate  so  vilely  concocted  ?  I  believe  not.  He 
would  have  found  an  outlet  from  the  hideous  Caudine  forks  of  his 
worse  than  Samnite  enemies.  I  lament  the  death  of  this  pope,  be- 
cause it  has  denied  to  history  one  more  example  of  villany  defeated. 
It  would  have  been  glorious  to  see  this  elastic  Jesuit  bursting  his  bonds 
like  a  new  Samson,  in  the  toils  of  the  skulking  Spanish  Philistines,  to 

*  "  Le  Jesuite  Ferdinand  de  Mendoca  forma  le  projet  de  le  livrer  II  Philippe  III. 
d'Espagne." — Cretineau,  iii.  10. 

+  «'  Esperant  par  cette  elevation  presenter  le  voyage  du  Pfere  Aquiviva  sous  un  jour 
phis  favorable." — Cretineau,  iii.  12. 

X  Soprapreso  da  una  gagliarda  convulsione  di  humori — he  lingered  three  weeks, 
"reciting  psalma  and  going  through  all  his  other  devotions  with  the  grt-test  piety  and 
religion,"  and  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1605.— TOc  dC  Pontrf.  p.  691,  e^  seq.  Ano- 
^j,,,y  q^(.(.,.ot  sfivs.  "  Soprapreso  d'una  conciMSwne  d'hiimori." — Conclavi  de'  Pontefict, 
p.  444.  According  to  D'Osaat,  Clement  was  subject  to  the  gout.— Le«re«,  ii.  621,  ad 
Ann.  1597,  19  Mars. 
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whom  he  was  basely  betrayed.  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we  to 
think  ol  these  most  opportune  papal  departures  ?  Was  it  another  no- 
vena  that  rang  Clement  VIII.,  like  Sixtus  V.,  out  of  life,  at  the  very 
niotnoiu  when  his  death  was  a  blessing  to  Aquaviva  and  his  party  in 
ihe  Company  of  Jesus  ?  And  the  thing  is  still  more  mysterious  when 
we  read  that  Clement  -  was  surprised  by  a  strong  convulsion,  or  con- 
cussion, of  humors  '—a  malady  not  to  be  found  catalogued  in  the  no- 
sologies,  although  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  martyrologies-assuming 
the  pope  to  have  been  killed  by  a  Jesuit-novena. 

Simultaneously  with  these  disgraceful  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
agitators  and  their  political  abettors,  the  Jesuit  theologians  were  waL-inff 
desperate  war  with  the  Dominicans.    I  have  before  declared  and  proved 
that  among  the  Jesuits  there  was  no  fixed  and  defined  system  of  scho- 
lastic theology      St.  Thomas  was  the  watchword  as  far  as  he  was  ex- 
pciheni:  but  they  answered  to  every  other  precisely  with  the  same  in- 
tention.    Even   in  this  Fifth   Congregation  this  is  virtually  asserted. 
'  riiey  were  not  to  think  that  they  were  so  bound  to  the  opinions  of 
St.  Ihomas  as  not  at  all  to  be  allowed  to  depart  from  them  :  even  the 
Ihomists  themselves—yea,  the  greatest  Thomists-avow  that  they  do 
so;  therefore,  it  is  but  fair  that  Our  Men  should  not  be  bound  to  St 
Ihomas,  any  more  than  the  Thomists  themselves."*   At  first  the  Jem- 
Its  adhered  to  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Thomists,  generally  preva- 
lent  in  the  schools  of  that  day.     Ignatius,  or  the  Constitutions,  had 
expressly  imposed  upon  the  disciples,  the  doctrines  of  the  angelic 
doctor.     Soon,  however,  as  the  field  of  operation  enlarged,  as  events 
opened  an  interminable  world  of  discussion  before  them,  they  beean  to 
think  that  this  angelic  doctor,  though  he  might  suit  the  wicked,  but  un- 
enlightened   paradise  of  which  he  was  the  oracle,  was  little  better  than 
the  Ass  of  Balaam  in  the  equally  wicked,  but  enlightened,  fallen  world 
of  controversy.     Intellect  had  advanced,  although  morali'y,  or,  rather 
mmorahty,  was  a  fixture.   It  was  incumbent  on  the  interesting  novelties' 
-the  Jesuits— to  soar  above  the  beggarly  beaten  track  of  the  sainted 
doctor,  however  angelical.     The  Jesuits  were  independent  in  life  •  they 
would  be  mdependent  in  doctrine.     St.  Thomas  was  a  production  of 
Ihe  Dominicans:  let  the  Dominicans  expound  his  opinions.    The  Jesu- 
its would  respect  his  oracles  as  far  as  the  said  oracles  sang  the  same 
tune  as  they  themselves  so  beautifully  hummed  or  whistled;  but  they 
claimed  the  right  and  the  capacity  to  invent  and  expatiate  in  a  few  de- 
ligh  ful  variations.     But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  angelic  doctor  had  no 
nght  to  coniplain  any  more  than  all  the  blessed  fathers  of  the  Roman 

tnr!'  ^i^Vr'' '  '°  'i'^.^l  ^''"^'^'''  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  «*'  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  I  believe  no  belief  could  possibly  be  better  founded.     In  a 

Si  '"'?««n^'*'  P"'^^  ^^"''*  'f  "''  ^'''^^^'^^  of  the  Jesuit.,  pub' 
hshed  in  1580-only  forty  years  after  their  establishment-yon  will 
nncl,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  the  Jesuits  ran  counter  to  Tertullian, 
J^iirysostom,  Augustin,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Lactantius,  Basil,  Cyril, 
irensus,  and  Origen— in  point  of  fact,  to  evervthino-  ip  tb«  «hor.o  «f 
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(hn  •'  V'Mhcr^r  an.l,  by  wny  of  a  roup  de.  gr^rv,  Jo  jji"  «!»>ln  it«(<lf. 
•niis  luHt  ol.im'tii.n  jh  tlu<  loiiHt  HiirpriHiiijr,  bccauHo  llu)  Hi  bio  ih  Huch  un 
opni  book,  il.ul  tbo  inimy  bundnMl   m(m-Ih  ,"^\\\^^\!,  tlu'mH.|lv(i8  M.riMlii.n 
-.however  conllifling  ninoiin  tbomH.ilvcH— boldly  iippoal  to   Ww  Hiblo 
lor  their  iloiMrinoH.     AiuohkhI  whom  would  the  Redeemer  dwell  at  i ho 
nresenl  day  f     AinouKHt   lhoH(^  whom  Hine.ere  vi|)riKhtiu)«9  ih  not  tlio 
Jesidt  of  human  thvohf^n/.     We  have  also  Heen,  in  a  precedmj?  \^»^i% 
that  the  .l.>Hui(«  obieet(«d  to  hw(mu-  to  Um'.\x  the  oxaet  (valholie   doetrmo 
of  tho  (^ouneil  of  Trent,  which  in,  perhapH,  the  moHi  nlartlmj^'  fealnro 
of  JeHuil  independeuee.*     The  .lesuitn  had  also  jjiven  many  tokens  of 
thi«  in.lependenee  :    l.aine/.  himself  was  regarded   with  suHpieion  by 
theeast-imn  Spanish  In.iuiHition  ;t  an<l  tlio  free  turn  ol  thoUKbl  pro- 
minently  evide.U  in  the  JeHuits  had  been  often  a  Hubjeet  ol  remark  to 
the  -sanie  detestable  Argus.     Now,  in  If.Hl,  CJeneral  Aquaviva  openly 
advanced  these  sentiments  in  the  famous  //rt//o  Studiorum,  or  Kulo 
of  Studies  in  the  (%)mpanv  of  Jesus,  published  with  his  sanrt.on,  per- 
mission, and  aulhoritv— pnu-isely  as  they  were  repeated  and  enlorecd 
in  the  Fifth  tJonoresialion,  in  ir)»:i-4,  aa  I  have  quoted,  a  proud  repe- 
Ulion  of  a  deerec  whieh  ^^ave  the  initiative  to  a  tt^rrible  battle  amontr 
the   venerable   heads,  f.irly  overeharRcd  with  the  remnants  lr..m  tlu, 
"  ihM.s  and  shades  .)f  death-a  universe  of  death."     At  the  apparont 
depreciation  of  their  oracidar  and  auKolical  doctor,  np  stood  the  mifrlity 
Dominicans,  "  with  shuddering;  horror  pale,  and  eyes  aghast.        It  was 
'•  a  lamentable  l.)t."    They  "  found  no  rest."      A  "  hery  a  p    emerged 
in  the  midst  of  that  astoni.shinu;  C^hristendom,  which  was  the  Catholic- 
ism of  the  sixteenth  century.     'Die  Dominicans  pronounced  the  Jialio 
Sluilioruni  of  the  Jesuits'  to  be  the   most  audacious,  presumptuous, 
damrerous  book  of  its  kind,  and  if  its  sn^rjrestions  were  put  m  praelico, 
they  wt)uld  cause  infmilo  damage  and  disturbance  m  the  Christian  it- 
nubli.'.     Hotb  the  king  and  the  pope  were  assailed  with  remonsiranm 
on  the  snbiect.l     In  the  very  midst  of  this  strong  feeling  against  the 
independent  notions  of  the  Jesuits,  L'lmse  Socklate,^om  oi  the  Com- 
pany threw  St.  Thomas  overboard  whilst  sailing  on  the  vast,  intermi- 
!rU)ie  ocean  of  "  tixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute :  --tlie 
Jesuit  Molina  published  a  yvork—/)e  Coucordid  (^jrafue  et  Libcn  Ar- 
hitrii—On  tlw  Jgrcemmt  of  Cmce  and  IVee  If  til     It  became  at 

•  Lost  it  bo  forgotten,  I  8h..ll  quoto  the  ««»lcBiffn«tion'' onco  more,  from  amongBt 
the  >>  slies  sclcctiHl  tVo.n  tho  t'ouncil  of  Troi.t,  by  tl.e  Th.ra  ConBrognt.on,  ' 
nnm  rn^cloarlv  repugnant  to  onr  constitntion.,  privilesios,  f'"' <'"-•"•-""/  """nf 
,,K''  Hero  LthL  ,,««•»(!«:-"  Ad  normam  Drcrolornm  Synod.,  Mag-str ,  D  - 
Z^..i  al.i  in  l'niver.!.a,.bl;s  ra  .,ua-  fatholic.  Hde.  snnt  J  --"  '  -M--^\^!  ^ 
st.tutum  initio  cujusl.bet  anni  soicnn.  juramonto  ubstringant.'  -^Y^^''*-^"  *•'"„, 
a  o  nassasos  of  tho  Council  of  Trent  manifestly  repugnant  to  onr  laws  and  «l  «  c"^""; 
of  o.rt^'npanv."  Such  i.  the  doclara.n.n  uomchately  'f '-"'Kj''^^;"7«U; "' 
which  the  abox^'  ia  the  last  of  tho  most  repugnant.— Corpus.  Instit.  Soc.Mu.,  i.  81.>- 

I  !:'Y'dalro  a  ctS'urar,  fue  dicbo  por  aqnellos  ,,ne  a,uel  libro  era  el  «'^««  P«l't5;°;«; 
tcmerario,  v  arrogante  .pie  jamaa  havia  salido  in  semej.u.to  materia,  y  q"«  «'  ««  "T^^ 
:,^"., ",....;  1„  nne  eontenta.  cansaria  infmitos  danos  y  all.oratos  en  la  repuhl  ca  chn.- 
;.■,,;,••— iVff«.V,«  Senti  ;','t  apiui  Ranke,  20.).  i'ope  Sixius  V.  pioliibiicd  the  ii=c  .. 
ihJ  Ua.ioVt'udlornn,,  vvhich  u  .f  published  in  loS4.  Aquaviva  published  another  edi- 
tion  m  1590  and  lo!)4.— .Ir/w  Jesuit,  p.  3,  et  seq. 
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"  ()  Mhiiino  to  mon  !  dovil  with  dovil  darnriM 
l''irrn  concord  |io|(lB--tri»!n  only  <liNii(?rc!n, 
or  croaturoK  rational,  thougti  under  hope 
Of  iHJiivonly  grace," 

"Thro.ifihout  the  whole  ran(?e  of  theology,"  Hays  Ranke,  "  Catholic, 
an  well  an  1  rolOHtant,  the  qiieHtionH  rcHpecting  grace  and  rneritH,  free 
will  iiiid  predcHiinalion,  were  still  the  most  exciting :— they  Htill  con- 
timially  occupied  the  mindn,  the  erudition,  and   the  Hpeculative  powers 
of  clergy  and  laity.     On  the  I'rot.iNtant  Hide,  the  majority  were  at  this 
period  m  (avor  of  Calvin's  rigid  doctrine  of  Cod's  special  deerees   ac- 
cording to  which  some  were  foredoomed  to  everlasting  I)lefisedne88,'and 
olhcrs  to  damnation.     The  Lutherans,  with  their  milder  notions,  were 
lit  !i  disadvantage,  and   nustaiiied   losses  in   sundry  quarters.     On  the 
Catholic  side,  an  opposite  course  of  opinion  took  place.     Whenever 
any  leaning  towards  th(!  notions  of  even  the  mildest  Protestant,  or  even 
a  more  rigid  construction  of  St.  Augu.Mne's  e-j,osition8,  was  apparent, 
It  was  combated  and   put  down.     The  ..^Hf.its  evinced  especial  zeal  in 
tins  matter,      riu^y  defended,  against  ev(    y  bias   towards  the  abjured 
ami  abandoned  system,  that  body  of  doctr.   e  which  had  been  set  up  in 
the  ^oiinrd  ol  Trent  on  the  subject,  and  which,  moreover,  had  been 
established  in  part  through  the  influence  of  their  brethren,  Lainez  and 
Salmeron.     And  even    this  system  was  not  always  enough  to  content 
their  polemical  zeal."     Ranke  gives  a  clear  and  candid  exposition  of 
Molina  s  views,  whose  object  is   to  explain   the  diflicullies  of  the  sub- 
joet  ina  novel  manner.     "His  principal  design  was  to  vindicate  for 
man  s  free  will  a  still  wider  sphere  of  action  than  was  admitted  by  the 
(loclrmes  of  St.  Thomas  or  of  Trent.     At  Trent,  the  work  of  salvation 
lad  been  declared  to  be  based  chiefly  on  the  inherent  righteousness  of 
tlirist,  which,  being  infused  into  us,  excites  love,  leads  to  all  virtaes 
and  good  works,  and   finally  produces  justification.     Molina  goes  an 
miportant  step  further.     He  maintains  that  free  will  can,  without  the 
lielp  of  grace,  produce  morally  good  works;  that  it  can  resist  tempta- 
Hon;  that  it  can   elevate  itself  to  various  acts  of  hope,  faith,  charity 
mid  repentance.*     When  a  man  has  advanced  thus  far,  then,  as  he  as- 
sorts,  Cod,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  accords  him  grace:!  by  this 

nll\  "r'"^/""""""*'"*  genei-nlh  Lei,  or  general  co-operation  of  God  is  always  pre-sun- 
Poseii;  butby  that  is  meant  no  more  tiian  the  natural  condition  of  free  will,  which 
ctrtainly  i.s  not  what  it  is  without  Cod.  «  Deus  semper  praisto  est  per  co.icursum  .rene- 
r  Itm  liburo  ar  .ifrio,  ut  naturaliter  velit  aut  nolit  prout  placuerit.'  «  Pretty  nearly  in 
ornTtiire'''V  '*'="'""'"'"«  identities  natural  and  divine  law,  because  God  i*  the  author 

r,.!r/V"'?''"*^^  '"^  also  explains  very  naturally,"  says  Ranker  "  «Dum  homo  expendit 

p.,  Jo      '".  f''  ■•■.,"  ''^'"  """^'''s  concionatoris  aut  aliunde  comparatas,  iufluit  Oeus   in 

I.  sue  u  notilias  influxu  (juodam  particulari  quo  coKnitionem  illam  adjuvat.'— D/.sdm^  54. 

wniist  a  man  weighs  matters  of  belief  ....  collected  from  the  discourses  of  a 
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grace  he  experiences  the  supernatural  operations  of  sanctification  ;  but 
even  in  the  reception  of  this  grace,  and  with  regard  to  its  growth,  free 
will  continues,  as  before,  incessantly  active.  Everything,  in  fact,  de- 
pends on  it :  it  rests  with  ourselves  to  make  God's  grace  effectual  or 
the  reverse.    Justification  rests  upon  the  union  of  the  will  and  of  grace 

they  are  bound  together  like  two  men  rowing  in  the  same  boat.    It 

is  manifest  that  Molina  could  not  admit  the  notion  of  predestination,  as 
entertained  by  Augustine,  or  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  considers  it  too 
stern  and  cruel.  He  will  own  no  other  predestination  than  such  as  is, 
properly,  foreknowledge.  God,  from  his  omniscient  insight  into  the 
nature  of  each  man's  will,  knows  beforehand  what  each  will  do  in  any 
contingency,  even  though  it  be  in  his  power  to  do  the  contrary.  But 
a  thing  does  not  occur  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  God  foresees  it:  on 
the  contrary,  God  foresees  it  because  it  will  occur.  This  was  a  doc- 
trine assuredly  most  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Calvin:  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  first  that  undertook  to  rationalise  this  mystery,  if  we 
may  so  speak.  It  is  intelligible,  acute,  and  superficial,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  fail  of  a  certain  success.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  the  Jesuits  produced  about 

the  same  period."*  r  c.    m 

This  doctrine  of  the  Jesuit  Molina  was  opposed  to  that  of  fet.  1  no- 
mas and  his  Dominicans :  consequently  the  monks  set  upon  Molina 
and  his  party  with  all  the   zeal  that  should  be  displayed  against  con- 
firmed and  condemned  heretics  by  the  hounds  of  orthodoxy.     But  the 
fact  is,  that  politics  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  agitation,  as  far  as  the 
patrons  of  the  contest  were  concerned.     The  Jesuits  were   hated  in 
Spain  at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  Aquaviva's  manifest  leaninfr 
towards  Henry  IV.  of  France.     As  Aquaviva's  party  was  now  the 
great  majority  of  the  Company,  the  Spaniards  denounced  the  order  as 
heretical,  in  punishment  for  its  present  political  inclination.     In  fact,  so 
purely  political  was  the  real  substance  of  the  affair,  that  the  discontented 
Jesuits  sided  with  the  Dominicans:  Henriquez  and  Mariana  openly 
censured  the  doctrines  of  Molina.     We  have  thus  exhibited  a  curious 
feature  in  the  Company  of  Jesus  at  this  period.     Within  half  a  dozen 
years  expelled  from  France  for  leaning  towards  Spain— and  now  de- 
nounced in  Spain   for  leaning  towards  France.     This  last  effect  was 
the  result  of  Aquaviva's  management.    For  Spain  he  had  no  sympathy: 
to  France  he  looked,  and  not  erroneously,  with  hopes  the  most  ardent. 
Lastly,  there  was  another  faction  in  the  Company,  which  was  sworn  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Spain,  namely,  the  English  Jesuits,  headed  by 
Parsons.t      Meanwhile,  however,  the  religious  rancor  of  the  contest 

preacher,  or  from  other  sources,  God'9  influence  enters  in  some  speclnl  manner  into 
those  means  of  information  whereby  the  perception  in  question  is  assisted.'  " 
*  Ranke,  205.  ^    _ 

t  "  With  regard  to  the  dispute  between  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,"  says  Du  Perron, 
writing  to  Henrv  IV.  in  1606,  "  I  will  apprise  your  Majesty  as  soon  as  the  pope  has 
come  to  a  decision.  The  Spaniards  openly  protect  the  Dominicans,  in  hatred,  as  1 
believe,  of  the  atiection  evinced  towards  vour  Majesty  by  the  Father  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  almost  all  his  Company,  excepting  those  dependent  on  Fathers  Mendoca 
and  Parsons,  particularly  the  English  Jesuits ;  and  it  seems  that  they  wish  to  make  a 
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lost  nothing  in  intensity  by  its  political  bearing.    Aquaviva  and  his  as- 
s.stants  were  for  Mohna:  this  was  enough  to  stir  up-the  opposition  of 
he  Company  s  agUators.     The  vast  majority  of  the  Jesuits  ranged  in 
hke  manner  With  the.r  general:  this  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  Do- 
m.mcans  agamst  the  Company,  whose  prospects  at  that  time,  in   spite 
of  domestic  commotion,  were  the  most  glorious  imaginable.     A  public 
disputanon  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  on  Molina's  views 
ended  bitterly,  as   might  be  expected  ;-nothing  more  was  wanted  to 
effectuate  an  implacable  enmity  between  the  two  parties:  henceforward 
Mohmsm,  or  the  doctrine  of  Molina,  was  to  be  the  excuse  for  the 
nios    suicidal  machinations  that  have  ever  exhibited  to  the  world  the 
ghasthness  of  Rome.     The  quarrel  set  the  whole  Catholic  world  in 
ag.tal.on--bofh  on   account  of  the  doctrines  in  question,  and  the  re- 
spective champions  with  their  partisans.     If  it  was  really  a  misfortune 
lor  the  Jesuits  to  be  violently  opposed  (and  I  am  decidedly  of  the  con- 
trary  opinion  ,  it  is  curious  to  note  its  origin  in  their  time-servinff,  olace- 
servmg  expediency.    With  partypurposes  they  debited  specious  argu- 
nients  forthe  "sovereignty  of  the  people"  and  in  defence  of  "regicide" 
-with  the  intention  of  promoting  the  interests  of  Spain  and  of  the 
popedom.     When   Henry  IV.'s  victories  and  bribes'^  captivated   the 
French  parliamentarians,  universitarians,  and  other  churchmen,  these 
doctrines  became  the  legitimate  excuse  for  denouncing  the  Company, 
especially  as  the  Jesuits  of  the  Spanish  faction  bestirred  themselves  in 
accordance  with  their  doctrines,  directly  or  indirectly.     The  political 
Aqnaviva  saw  the   disadvantage  of  his  own  game  with  that  system  of 
tictics,  and  resolved  to  side  effectually  with  the  triumphant  reaction  in 
trance;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  merely  policy  which 
prevented  the  Jesuits  from  at  once  siding  with  Henry  IV.     At  first  it 
would  have  been  to  yield  a  great  certainty  for  a  very  small  uncertainty 
-bpain  and  her  wor  d-encircling  colonies,  Rome  and  papal  omnipo- 
tence, for  France  and  a  very  uncertain   monarchy-obnoxious  at  any 
moment,  as   the  Jesuits  knew  full  well,  to  the   knife  of  the  assassin. 
Bin  now,  when  the  crafty  and  valiant  Huguenot  had  secured  his  throne 
-when  It  was  evident  that  the  French  monarchy  must  rapidly  advance 
as  an  European  dynasty,  whilst  Spain  was  retrograding— when  it  v/as 
manifest  that  the  pope  himself  was  being  frightened  inlo  alliance  with 
Henry  iV.— then  the  astute  general  knew  that  he  could  freely  worship 
lie  rising  sun,  so  as  to  get  warmed  by  some  of  those  rays  which  had 
0  deeply  penetrated  the   parliamentarians,  universitarians,  and   other 
hurchmen  of  France.     Of  course  there  was  still  enough  of  the  Span- 
tinst  .r  n   /        ^.T^^^y^  t«  ff  P'-^^^te  royal   Spanish  vengeance 
7^T^h^^    lf%\u  ^^""^.'/^^^""g.'^"  ^hese  points,  you  will  at  once  per- 
Wp  ,1^  11  u'^  ""'l^  machinations  of  Spain  against  Aquaviva. 

vve  shall  soon  see  the  perfect  success  of  Aquaviva's  policy  with  Henry 
IV.,  combmed,  however,  with  the  Huguenot's  own  craft  and  finesse. 

KSt  from  rr°,i'  '""T;"  ^f!."'"-'.^"'  ^'^  """"'^^^  ^^"'  ''"'^^^  h°^^  todiscern  one 
mlr^t  Z  ''?V^''*"j  ""^  '"  "''J"^se  the  truth  to  those  to  whom  iibe\ongs.''-Amhas. 
mes  a  Negociations  du  Card,  du  Perron,  430,  etl.  Paris,  1623.  ^moaa. 
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The  pope's  grant  of  absolution  to  Henry  was  a  motive  for  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  king,  thus  secured  from  the  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin,  and  secret  machination.     The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  borne 
by  Aqnaviva  most  admirably  :  and  whilst  the  Jesuits  were  mveterately 
and  excusably  hostile  to  the  "party  which  promoted  their  expulsion,  they 
abstained  from  displaying  any  irritation  or  aversion  towards  the  king. 
Even  the  Jesuit  Commolet,  who  had  exclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that 
an  Ehud  was  needed  to  rid  France  of  the  tyrant,  had  changed  his  mind 
when  he  came  to  Rome,  and  declared  himself  in  f^ivor  of  the  king's 
absolution.     Amongst  all  the  cardinals  none  contributed  so  much  to  the 
grant  of  absolution  as  did  the  Jesuit  Toledo—"  he  performed  wonders 
in  the  matter,  and  showed  himself  a  good  Frenchman,"  says  the  diplo- 
matist Du  Perron.     It  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  could  surpass  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy.     And  the  persevering  Jesuits— with  Aquaviva 
at  their  head— pursued  the  policy  in  spite  of  the  fresh  resolutions 
passed  against  them  by  the  French  parliament.     True,  the  general  re- 
monstrated, but  he  betrayed  no  violence,  no  intemperate  zeal.      Nay, 
the  Jesuits  who  remained  in  France  now  declared  for  the  king,  exhort- 
ed the  people  to  be  faithful  and  to  love  him.    Doubtless  this  was  Aqua- 
viva's  command :  but  not  even  the  exhibition  of  loyalty  would  he  in- 
temperately  press :— some  of  the  Jesuits  were  beginning  to  make  then- 
way  back  to  the  places  they  had  left:  Aquaviva  did  not  approve  of  tins 
impatience:  he  enjoined  them  to  wait  for  the  king's  permission.     He 
took  good  care  that  both  facts  should  be  made  known  to  Henry,— 
whereat  the  king  was,  of  course,  highly  delighted,  and  actually  thanked 
the  general  in  special  letters.*     Then  the  Jesuit  Richeome,  styled  the 
French  Cicero,  composed  a  popular  apology  for  the  order,  which  he 
published.     It  is  said  to  have  appeared  particularly  convincing  to  the 
king,  but  his  approbation  was  probably  intended  merely  to  give  the 
thing  vogue,  as  a  preparation  for  the  transaction  he  was  cunningly  me- 
ditating.    The  publisher  of  the  book  was  arrested  by  a  decree  of  the 
parliament,  as  the  contents  were,  by  that  party,  considered  hostile  to 
the  royal  authority  and  the  parliament.      The  Jesuits  had  first  given 
it  circulation  in  the  south  of  France.     Full  well  was  Henry  aware  that 
France  could   not  be    etfectually  "evacuated"  of   the  Jesuits.      His 
southern  provinces,  at  least— those  nearest  the  hated  Spaniards— were 
constantly  under  the  induence  of  the  Jesuits.     All  over  France  they 
had  partisans.!     Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  and  make  friends  ot 

*  "But  they  soon  forgot  this  lesson,"  writes  Henry  himself  to  D'Ossat  in  1601. 
««  They  have  gone  to  Cahors,  where  they  have  begun  a  college— without  my  per- 
mission—a tact  which  has  renewed  the  remembrance  of  my  old  wounds.  I  nave  or- 
dered  them  to  be  put  out  of  the  said  tovfn."—Lettres  du  Card.  D'Ossat,  t.  ii.  ^U'^'' 
ed.  1698;  Coudrette,  i.  ,,  ,„,    ^ .  , 

t  Writing  to  Beaumont,  ambassador  in  England  in  1603,  Henry  says:  «  What  has 
hindered  me  from  treating  the  Jesuits  with  severity,  is  chiefly  that  they  are  a  body  anfl  an 
order  at  present  powerful  in  Christendom,  being  composed  of  many  persons  ot  '"'enw 
and  learning  who  have  obtained  great  credit  and  power  amongst  the  Catholics,  in 
persecutins  and  driving  them  to  despair  of  preservation  in  my  kingdom,  1  should  na\e 
directly  leagued  against  myself  many  superstitious  discontented  luiiidu,  a  great  ntiiiiuero, 
Catholics,  and  have  given  them  some  pretext  for  rallying  together,  and  for  ^xeculing 
new  projects  of  rebellion  in  my  kingdom,  &c.  .  .  .  I  have  also  considered,  that 
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those  who  were  determined  to  haunt  his  kingdom,  either  as  acknov- 
ledged  friends  or  proscribed  enemies?     If  it  was  bad  enough  as  it  was, 
or  seemed  to  be,  should  he  not  at  least  try  to  improve  the  prospect? 
He  had  granted  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  Huguenots,  investing  them 
with  all  the  privileges,  or  rather  the  rights,  which  they  certainly  merit- 
ed at  the  hands  of  their  king,  to  whom  they  exhibited  so  much  devoted- 
ness  that  they  permitted  him  to  conform  to  the  papal  ceremonies  to  se- 
cure his  crown.    But  clamors  arose  on  all  sides  against  the  "  insolence" 
of  these  favored  Huguenots.     Petitions  and  representations  were  not 
wanting.      Read  the  immense  Remontrance  Chretienne,  addressed  to 
Henry  IV.,  "  by  Matihieu  de  Lannoy,  priest  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
Church,  and  Doctor  in  Theology"— in  the  year  1601.     Every  possi- 
ble argument  that  the  blackest  bigotry  can  invent  is  therein  forced  on 
the  king,  to  induce  him  to  undertake  the  Catholic  cause  with  vigor  and 
effect.    If  the  Huguenots  permitted  the  king  to  conform  to  Romanism,  in 
the  hope  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  expedient, — how  could  he  count 
on  their  fidelity  now  that  it  was  so  manifest  that  he  could  not  possibly 
retrograde  from  that  compromise  ?     Was  it  not  expedient  to  strengthen 
the  party  to  which  he  was  irrevocably  bound?     In  the  apparent  pros- 
tration of  the  Catholic  cause  (for  his  accession  was  the  triumph  of 
Protestantism)  was  not  the  Protestant  party  rising  to  a  dangerous  pre- 
ponderance— which  might  give  him   trouble  hereafter?     And  in  :he 
midst  of  such  reflections,  the  croaking  fanatics  of  the  land  filled  his 
ears  with  lamentations  on  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  cause,  which  he  had 
sworn  to  uphold,  to  defend,  and  to  promote.      And   many  were  the 
voices  calling  for  the  Jesuits.      Their  congregations,  con'fraternities, 
sodalities,  were  made  to  send  forth  a  piteous  chorus  of  dolorous  into- 
nations whose  burthen  was:  Bring  back  the  Jesuits.     Amongst  the 
endless  complaints   in  the  Christian  Remonstrance  alluded  tot  their 
mouthpiece  said  to  Henry  IV.,  "  But  what  can  we  say  of  the  continued 
exile  of  the  very  pious  and  very  learned  fathers  of  the  Company  of 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  their  very  Christian  schools,  wherein  literature 
and  piety  are  united,  are  associated,  and  constitute  an  excellent  arsenal 
well  fortified  with  all  virtues  and  all  sorts  of  spiritual  arms,  to  fight  the 
monster  of  Huguenotry— to  strike  him  down — to  cut  off  and  to  crush 
all  other  similar  infernal  armies  of  impiety  ?     Satan  could  not  endure 
in  France  those  powerful  warriors,  the  instruments,  the  organs  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — for  he  felt  their  blows  too  vigorous  and   too  heavy  to 
bear:  he  saw  they  were  armed  with  the  corslet  of  justice,  proof  aga'inst 
his  fiery  darts,  and  had  in  hand  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  pierce  him 
through,  to  break  and  mollify  the  sharpest,  the  strongest  points  of  the 
arguments  of  his  ministers,  and  render  them  as  dumb  as  fishes — muets 

giving  the  Jesuits  some  hope  of  being  recalled  and  reunited  in  my  kingdom,  I  would 
divert  anu  hinder  them  from  yielding  themselves  to  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  King 
ot  Spam.  Ii,  this  I  was  not  wrong,  for  many  of  them  have  sought  my  good  will,  favor, 
and  protection,  with  declarations  and  protestations  of  all  affection,  obedience,  &c.  .  .  . 
so  that  I  found  I  could  make  them  useful  and  satisfactory  on  many  occasions,  as  well 
on  my  own  account  as  for  my  neighbors  and  friends,  against  wIidui  the  Spaniards  have 
ottwi^employed  the  men  of  the  said  Company,  &c.,  15  Aug.  1603."— Apud  Coudrette, 
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comme  des  poissons.  In  fact,  they  tremble,  not  only  in  the  presence 
of  these  good  priests  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  even  at  the 
sound  of  their  name."*  The  pope  was  "  in  continual  fear"  of  the  con- 
cessions made  to  the  heretics  :  Henry  was  anxious  "  to  overturn  the 
designs  of  the  ambitious  and  the  factious,  who  were  striving  to  irritate 
the  Huguenots  against  the  Catholics."!  Father  Lorenzo  Maggio  was 
sent  by  Aquaviva,  to  assure  the  king  with  solemn  oaths,  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  Company  : — "  Should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  let  himself  and  his 
brethren  be  held  the  blackest  of  traitors  ;"|.  and  the  king  resolved  to 
make  friends  of  the  Jesuits. §  There  were  Jesuits  around  him — among 
the  rest,  the  famous  Father  Cotton,  whom  Henry  appointed  his  confes- 
sor, in  the  place  of  his  usual  "  director;"||  the  dismissal  is  very  bun- 
glingly  accounted  for  by  the  royal  courtier,  Pliilippe  Herault.who,  never- 
theless, tells  us  that  Henry's  queen  was  forced  to  connive  at  her  hus- 
band's liaison  with  the  Marquise  de  Verneuil,  at  the  very  time  in 
question — and  the  Jesuit  did  the  same,  for  he  shrived  the  king  in  his 
"devotions  at  the  jubilee  of  Orleans,"  immediately  after  his  appoint- 
ment in  1601;  and  the  self-same  Jesuit  continued  to  absolve  the  king 
as  long  as  he  lived,  notwithstanding  his  most  disgusting,  scandalous, 
and  unmanly  profligacy .f  Perhaps  the  Jesuit's  predecessor  in  the 
wretched  appointment  began  to  get  scrupulous  at  the  inveterate  profli- 
gacy of  the  royal  "penitent."     It  was  Henry's  belief  that  "power  and 

*  Remontrance  Chretienne,  p.  378,  ed.  Bruxelles,  1601,  Amidst  a  heap  of  the 
most  rancorous  abuse  and  denunciation  of  the  Huguenots,  take  the  following  cool  ob- 
servation:  "  They  have  made  and  still  make  a  great  noise  about  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  1572.  I  have  always  had  great  horror  of  the  violent  effusion  of  blood 
without  reason  and  justice  :  but  of  that  massacre  we  may  say  that  it  was  an  execution 
of  justice,  although  its  form  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  not  however  without  a  prece- 
dent in  similar  cases '^  (!)  p.  234.  There  is  very  little  probability  that  Henry  IV, 
bothered  himself  with  reading  such  rubbish,  but  his  subjects  read  it,  and  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  the  effects.  Having  prevaricated  in  conforming  to  Romanism  with  the 
motives  he  had,  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  make  the  most  of  his  new  party, 
which  he  resolved  accordingly. 

t  Lettres  du  Card.  D'Ossat,  iii.  509,  524,  525.  t  Sully,  livre  xvii.  307. 

^  When  Father  Maggio  saw  that  Henry  was  slower  than  was  exp-cted  in  the  matter 
of  his  Company's  recall  in  spite  of  the  promise,  he  said  to  the  king  jocosely,  "  Your 
Majesty  is  slower  than  women  who  produce  their  fruit  in  nine  months."  "  Kings  are 
not  brought  to  bed  so  easily  as  women,"  retorted  Henry  to  the  Jesuit,  whose  wit  and 
good  humor  were  Aquaviva's  motive  for  sending  him  to  the  humorous  monarch.— 
De  Thau. 

II  Rene  Benoit.  According  to  Gregoire,  he  abdicated  the  appointment  by  reason  of 
old  age  and  fatigue. — Confesseurs  des  Rois,  315. 

IT  "  Ne  voulant  cepandant  obmettre  ce  que  je  scny  que  les  historiene  du  temps  n'au- 
ront  conneu  ou  n'auront  remarque,  qui  est  qu'  tm  des  principaux  soings  qu'  eust  le  roy 
qnand  la  reyne  fust  airivee  il  Paris, /«s^  de  luy  presenter  et  faire  veoir  la  marquise  de 
Verneuil  et  luy  faire  agrier  sa  compaignic  ordinaire;  et  ce  fust  lors  que  la  reyne  eust 
beaucoup  de  peyne  de  s'accommoder  i  cela;  neantmoingts  estant  parfaitement  bonne 
et  desireuse  de  complaire  au  roy  en  tout,  elle  vescut  trfes  courtoisement  et  favorisa  de 
bon  visage,  et  de  tons  autres  tesmoignaiges  d'amitye,  laditte  marquise  plus  que  autre 
dame  de  la  cour,  et  mesme  se  contraignist  jusques-lh  de  ne  tesmoigner  aucuns  mescon- 
tentemens  de  Vamour  tris  apparent  que  le  roi  tesmoignait  ?l  laditte  marquise,  ny  de  la 
veoir  logee  comme  elle  et  avec  elle  dans  le  Louvre,  disant  qu'elle  estoit  prou  satis- 
faitte  et  assuree  de  I'affection  du  roy  en  son  endroict,  et  que  pour  rien  du  mond  elle 
ne  vouloit  traverser  sps  plaisir^,  &c,  Src. ;  car  h  mi.  rrnynit  qu^il  fstoit  fonde  en  ponvon 
et  exemple  domestique  d>aymer  et  une  femme  et  une  maistresse  tout  ensemble.''^ — Mem.  de 
Phil.  Herault,  Ann.  1601 ;  (Pantheon.  Lilt.  384.) 
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domestic  example  pa;  nitted  him  to  love  both  a  wife  and  a  mistress  at 
the  same  time"— ^M'i/  estait  fonde  en  pouvoir  el  exemple  domestiaue 
f/'  ai/mer  et  une  femme  et  une  maialresne  loni  ensemble,— snys  the 
courtier  Philippe  Herault.     If  this  appointment  of  the  Jesuit  Cotton 
over  the  king's  conscience  was  meant  as  a  preliminary,  nothing  could 
be  more  significant  cf  the  very  purely  political  motives  which  induced 
Henry  IV.  to  recall  the  Jesuits  into  France.     He  wrote  a  comely  letter 
(one  of  his  accomplishments),  to  Aquaviva,  intimating  his  "hearty 
anxiety  to  consummate  the  re-establishment."     His  resolution  was  sig- 
nified to  the  parliament:  they  resolved  to  remonstrate:  Henry  threat- 
ened to  affront  the  bearer  of  the  remonstrance,  should  it  be  presented. 
They  took  the  hint:  but  Achille  de  Harlay,  at  the  head  of  the  magis- 
trates, delivered  a  very  feeling  remonstrance  to  the  king  against  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Jesuits.     His  speech  was  a  summary  of  ail  the  objec- 
tions  against   the   Jesuits— their   haughty   independence— their  rigid 
ultramontane  principles  respecting  papal  power,  stirring  the  people  to 
revolt  against  those  kings  whom  they  chose  to  name  tyrants—whilst 
they  pretended  to  be  never  obnoxious  to  a  prosecution  for  high  treason, 
because  they  were  subjects  of  no  king  whatever.     Of  course  the  ora- 
tor did  not  forget  Barriere,  nor  Varade,  and  he  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
He  also  brought  home  his  argument  by  instancing  the  usurpation  of 
Portugal  by  Philip  II.,  whilst,  of  all  the  religious  orders,  the  Jesuits 
\vere  the  only  traitors  who  promoted  the  usurpation,  and  caused   the 
death  of  2,000  men,  both  monks  and  churchmen,  for  the  slaughter  of 
whom  a  bull  of  absolution  was  obtained.      It  was  inconsistent  to  say 
that  the  whole  Company  should  not  be  punished  for  the  crimes  of  three 
or  four  members— because  for  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Borromeus 
thirty  years  before,  by  one  of  the  monks  called  the  Humiliates,  Pope 
Pius  V.  abolished  the  whole  order,  with  the  advice  of  the  Cardinals, 
and  m  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  their  favor.    It 
was  evident  that  the  Jesuit  Order  was  more  guilty  than  the  Humiliates. 
The  king  should  have  compassion  on  the  University.     The  multitude 
of  colleges  he  was  permitting  in  the  provinces  would  be  her  ruin,  by 
drawing  off  her  supplies  of  students.      Then  the  orator  proffered  a 
prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin,  and  con- 
chided  with  "  your  very  humble,  very  obedient,  and  very  faithful  sub- 
jects and  servants."*     Nothing  could  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  these 

*  There  was  something  formidable  in  the  stubl)orn  machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
enough  to  excuse  these  partisan  declarations  of  their  enemies.  They  established  their 
sodalities,  as  during  the  League;  and  at  their  college  of  Dole,  they  roused  an  aeita- 
ion  by  seditious  declamations.  The  king  was  apj.rised  of  this,  and  was  requested  to 
mtertere,  but  without  effect  apparently.     Cardinal   D'Ossat  was  informed  of  the  fact. 

nf  Mf'"^  f  "ilno^"''  ^'I'P'  *^'^  '■^*"'"  °'"  ^^^  J«^«"'^«  ■■'t  'he  pope's  request,  in  his  letter 
or  March  5,  1598,  to  Villeroy.  It  was  nothing  less  than  what  Hacon  calls  a  hail-storm 
01  arguments— all  political,  of  course— in  fiivor  of  the  expedient  patronage  of  the 
Jesuits:  but  in  1603,  the  year  in  question,  he  wrote  as  follows:  "  As  to  the  declama- 

ons  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Dole,  I  am  very  much  aston- 
istietl,  and  know  not  what  to  think  of  the  matter.  At  the  very  time  when  I  wrote  to 
you  with  more  earnestness  for  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits  into  France,  I  protested  to  you, 

hn„  J?u  "•!*er  enamored  of  them,  and  that  what  I  did  in  the  matter  was  with  the 
•nought  that  besides  the  good  they  might  do  to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  science  and 
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arfriiments  at  the  lime  when  Henry  resolved  to  "evacuate  his  kingdom 
of  the  JesiiitH:"  hut  times  were  changed;  and  had  the  parliamentari- 
ans heen  as  deep  in  the  king's  politics  as  were  his  secretaries  and  Ko- 
man  amhassadors,  it  is  jirohablo  that  they  would  have  held  their  tongues, 
mjRlc  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  acquiesced  in  the  return  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  gracefully  as  they  had  saluted  the  king  himself — when  they  changed 
sides  for  a  consideration.  According  to  the  Jesuits  and  others,  the 
king  delivered  a  splendid  speech,  in  reply  to  this  remonstrance.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  a  triumphant  apology  for  the  Jesuits — such  as 
Father  Cotton  or  Richeome,  "  the  French  Cicero,"  might  have  elabo- 
rately penned  for  the  royal  lips  on  that  occasion.  Step  by  step  he  met 
all  the  standard  charges  against  the  Jesuits:  these  charges  were  so 
constantly,  so  universally  repeated,  that  the  defence  or  apology  was  the 
easiest  piece  of  sophistry  in  the  world  to  be  prepared  for  delivery: 
besides,  if  you  compare  the  speeches,  you  will  find  that  the  king  is 
made  to  answer  objections  not  raised  by  Achille  de  Harlay.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  give  the  speech  entire — and  no  condensation  of  it  can  con- 
vey more  than  this,  namely,  that  the  speech  was  a  complete  justitica- 
tion  of  the  Jesuit  order — a  perfect  exoneration  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
late  attempts  against  his  lifc-a  disbelief  in  their  regicidal  inculcations 
— in  fact,  a  sweeping  apolrgy  for  the  Company  of  Jesus.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  satisfactory  for  the  Jesuits?  Proudly,  therefore,  they 
quote  the  glorious  speech  in  all  their  histories.  Their  opponents  deny 
its  authenticity.  In  my  opinion,  Henry  did  not  compose  the  argu- 
ments: but  1  believe  he  delivered  the  substance,  after  a  drilling  or  a 
study.  What  a  testimonial  to  boast  of!  From  any  private  individual 
leading  the  life  of  Henry  IV.,  these  Jesuits  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  allege  their  justification:  but  from  the  lips  of  a  king,  all  was  glori- 
ous. The  testimony  of  an  angel  from  Heaven  would  not  have  grati- 
fied them  more.  It  was  conclusive — and  yet — O  venerable  secrei-tell- 
ing  Time — thou  most  unfeelingdissector,  hast  thou  not  proved,  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  royal  lips  which  uttered  that  apology  of  the 
Jesuits,  prevaricated  unscrupulously — deceiving  all  who  heard  him— 
himself  into  the  bargain  ? — for  no  self-deceit  can  equal  the  utterance  of 
falsehood.  Here  is  the  proof.  Four  days  after  the  king  delivered 
that  speech,  namely,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1603,  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  Maurice  the  Wise,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  :  .  .  .  . — "  I  have  also 
the  greatest  confidence  in  yon,  and  desire  to  keep  up  a  complete  corre- 
spondence with  you,  on  the  events  of  these  times,  begging  you  to  be- 
lieve that  I  entertain  the  same  intentions  towards  the  ancient  friends 
and  allies  of  this  crown,  and  touching  the  preservation  of  public  peace 
in  my  kingdom being  very  much  annoyed  that  certain  per- 
sons are  not  so  disposed  towards  myself,  and  that  there  are  certain 
souls  so  perverse  as  to  try  to  sow  and  infuse  other  opinions  respecting 

literature,  their  recall  would  please  the  pope,  and  add  to  the  good  name  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  king.  Now,  however,  after  having  considered  many  things  which  1  have 
read  and  heard  of  them,  I  declare  to  you  that  1  will  meddle  no  more  in  their  affair ;  and 
J  resign  it  once  for  alt  to  what  His  Majesty  and  Council  will  judge  for  the  best."— Lei- 
tres  du  Card.  D'Ossat,  v.  230,  ed.  Amst.  1714.    Ed.  in  4to,  ii.  82,  1698. 
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the  intPfirrily  and  sincerity  of  my  fidelity  and  word  towards  mv  siihjeets 
of  die  I'rolestant  religion,  under  pretext  that  I  have  re-eslah'iished  the 
Jesuits  in  certain  parts  of  my  kin«(h)m.     My  consin,  yo»i  have  seen 
me:   I  am   persuaded  that  you  do  not  think  "me  an  Austrian—nor  so 
i)erel't  of  sense  and  judgment:   1  heg  you  to  heiieve  that  in  recaUthg 
the.  JemitH,  1  am  so  far  from  wishiuir  to  unite  myaelf  to  fho^whl 
have  made,  me  of  them,  who  now  dinturh  Christendom,  as  publish 
....  [here  there  arc  four  or  five  words  undeciphered,]  that  I  pro- 
pose to  avail  myself  of  them,  and  use  their  services  for  results  quite 
the  contrary,  and  even  to   traverse  the  designs  of  the   Spaniards, 
whose  avarice  is  insatiable:'*     In  reply,  the'j.andgrave  doubted  not 
that  the  knig  "  would  be  able,  by  his  judgment,  so  well  to  manage  and 
load  the  Jesuits,  (who,  as  every  one  knew,  studied  to  stir  and  disturb 
tlio  common  tranquillity,)  that  they  would  not  dare  to  undertake  again 
anydimg  similar  in  his  kingdom  :"t  and  a  fortnight  after  his  last  letter, 
the  king  says  :— "I  will  tell  you,  in  one  word,  that  I  am  always  just  as 
you  led  me,  and  that  it  will  not  be   in  the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  nor 
any  other,  to  make  me  change  my  opinion  nor  my  resolution. "J    'J'hese 
disclosures  disgrace  Henry  IV.,  whilst  they  enlighten  the  judgment  of 
history.     But  such  was  that  diabolically  astute  spirit  of  the  age,  that 
the  lowest  villany  was  its  highest  virtue.     So,  all  these  fine  encomiums 
on  the  Jesuits  amount  simply  to  the  Ajct,  that  the  king  proposed  to  use 
them  as  instruments  against  their  fomer  masters—calling  them  the 
authors  of  the  troubles  in  Christendom— and  thus  in  one  sentence  fal- 
sifying the  long  windy  speech  which  he  thought  it  expedient  to  declaim 
to  the  parliamentarians,  so  as  to  give  the  Jesuits  one  motive  more  for 
virtuous  reformation— because,  to  declare  a  man  innocent  in  spite  of 
his  evident  guilt,  has  sometimes  the  efieet  of  strengthening  him  against 
future  temptation.§     On  the  other  hand,  the  king  stipulated  that  all  the 

*  "  J'ai  aussi  toute  confiance  en  voiis  et  desire  entretenir  avec  vous  une  entire  cor- 
respondence, &c vous  priantcroire  que  j'liyles  mesmes  intentions,  tant  envers 

es  nnciens  amis  et  alliez  de  ceste  couronne,  que  h  I'entretfenement  et  conservation  de 
lapiiixpubiiquede  inon  royaume,  que  je  vous  ay  declarees  et  protestees  iorsque  vous 
cstifz  par  decil;  estant  bien  marry  que  quelques  uns  n'en  usent  de  mesme  en  mon 
endroict,  et  qu'il  y  ait  des  nrnes  si  perverses  de  s'eftorcer  de  serner  et  imprimer  d'aiitres 
opinions,  de  I'intefrrite  et  sincerite  de  ma  foy  et  parole  envers  mes  subjects  de  la  reli- 
gion pretendue  retbrmee,  soubs  pretext  de  ce  que  j'ay  restabli  en  aucuns  lieux  de  mon 
rnyaunie  les  Jesuistes.  Mon  cousin,  vous  m'avezveu,je  me  persuade  que  vous  ne 
mavez  trouve  Austriaqne  ni  sy  hors  de  sens  et  juRement;  je  vous  prie  de  croire  que 
tant  s'en  fault  que  j'ay  volunttS  rapellnnt  les  Jesuites,  de  m'unir  avec  ceux  qui  se  sont 
servisd'eux,  qui  ?l  present  troublent  la  Clirctiente,  comine  publient  ....  queje  pre- 
tends m'en  prevaloir  et  aider  ides  etlects  tons  contraires  et  mesmes  Jl  traverser  les 
dessPMis  des  Espntrnols,  desquels  la  convoitise  est  insatiable."— i)e  Rommel,  Corre- 
spond, tntdite  de  Henri  IV.  148,  Paris,  1840. 

t  "  Et  scnura   par  son  jiisrement  si  bien  conduire  et  manier  les  Jesuites,  lesqiiel 
chaciin  scait  s'estre  estudiez  jusques  ft.  present  de   romuer  et  troublcr  le   commun 
repos,  qui'ls  n'oseront  rien  plus  entreprendre  de  seniblable  en  votre  royaume."— 7&id. 
w  anteH,  lo6. 

t  ''  Par  ninsy  ja  vous  diray  en  un  mot,  que  je  suis  tousjours  tel  que  vous  m'avnz 
laissfi,  et  qu'il  ne  sera  en  la  puissance  des  Jesuistes,  ny  h  autres,  de  me  (aire  chaneer 
d'opinion  ny  de  resolution.''— ii/rf.  ut  a7itei1,  162. 

^  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  Jesuit  was  made  instrumental  by  the  king  of 
»pam  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Marichal  de  Biron  against  Henry  IV.  in  1602.  '<  A 
J^ather  Alexander,  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  Duke  de  Biron, 
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JpfluitH  in  Franco  must  hn  FrencJimen  born,  without  a  t\ng}o  foreigner 
bein>,'  ndinillod.*  Hliil  it  was  a  jIuHporato  exporiniont  for  tho  kms;, 
and,  with  hiipIi  motives,  it  must  prove  diNaHtrouH  in  the  end.  Hu 
piiinfrcd  into  the  schomo  from  selfish  motives,  and  thought  ho  had 
cleverly  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  hiH  French  Jesuits  from 
acting  in  France  tho  same  tragi-comedies  which  the  English  Jesuits, 
with  Parsons,  who  kept  afar  from  tho  danp^er,  were  exhibiting  in  Knj^- 
hind — for  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador  iu  England,  wrote  to 
Henry,  only  the  year  befort!,  as  follows: — "  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
bad  subject  in  order  to  be  a  good  ('hristian.  Obstinacy,  bad  disposi- 
tion, indiscreet  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  have  brought  that  sect  in 
England  to  destruction.  They  not  merely  refused  to  acknowledge  and 
oi)ey  the  (lueen,  but  entered  into  conspiracies  of  all  kinds  against  her 
person,  and  into  alliances  with  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
elft'ct  her  downfall.  Thus,  instead  of  earning  from  her  iiululgence, 
protection,  and  support,  they  have  provoked  tho  queen  in  such  fashion, 
that  she  was  compelled,  on  behalf  of  her  owu  security,  to  practise 
severity,  and  to  take  from  them  all  liberty. "t 

Heating  down  scornfully  all  the  opposition  of  his  parliament,  Henry 
received  the  Jesuits ;  the  famous  pyramid  erected  to  commemonite 
Chatel's  attempt  and  their  expulsion,  was  subsequently,  at  their  urfjent 
request  and  under  favor,  razed  to  the  ground  :  but  it  was  curious 
that  the  lirst  part  taken  down  by  the  workmen  was  the  statue  of  Jus- 
tice.X  r 

liy  the  Edict  of  Restoration  the  Jesuits  were  to  deposit  at  the  royal 
Court  one  of  their  body,  as  a  hostage,  and  guarantee  of  their  good 
conduct.  Of  course  the  king's  indulgent  confessor  was  the  man  selected, 
for  whom  Aquaviva  composed  instructions  to  teach  him  the  duties  of  a 
royal  confessor — instructions  at  which,  in  the  present  instance,  Henry 
must  have  smiled,  and  said.  Here  are  line  cobwebs  for  big  Hies,  as  we 
are,  to  break  through.  But  in  truth.  Father  Cotton  possessed  seduc- 
tive qualities.  L'Etoile  says  that  he  was  a  great  theologian,  and  a  still 
greater  courtier.  He  cites  one  of  the  Jesuit's  sermons,  at  Notre  Dame, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  whole  royal  family — when  the  oily 
courtier  exclaimed  that  "  it  was  better  and  more  holy  to  pay  taxes  than 
to  give  alms  to  the  poor:  that  one  was  a  counsel,  but  the  other  was  a 

to  inform  him  tiiat  the  Council  of  Conscience  in  Spain  had  declared  that  they  might 
accept  the  services  of  the  Duke  de  Douillon  in  so  holy  a  cause,  against  a  king  of  whom 
they  said  the  worst  things  that  an  enemy  can  say  ;  it  was  vengeance  on  enemies  by  the 
means  of  enemies  themselves." — Eitrait  des  Prori'S  Crimin.  de  Biron  et  de  Bouillon, 
Coudrctte,  i.  316.  To  Beaumont  Henry  said  :  "  I  now  wish  to  provide  a  good  regula- 
tion, which,  if  well  observed,  the  Jesuits  will  not  be  able,  if  they  wish,  to  serve  the  king 
of  Spain,  nor  even  the  pojie  to  my  detriment.  To  this  regulation  I  will  subject  all 
who  have  remained  within  tho  reach  of  the  parliaments  of  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  as 
well  as  the  others  whom  I  shall  re-establish  in  the  places  whence  they  have  been  ex- 
pelled." — Apud  Coudrette,  i.  328.  The  letter  was  written  just  before  the  Edict  of 
Recall,  namely,  Aug.  15,  1G03. 

*  See  the  Edict  in  du  Mont,  Corps  Diplom.  v.  part.  ii.  31. 

+  Raunier,  xvi.  and  xvii.  cent,  ii.;  Report  of  July  14,  1602,  p.  183. 

i  L'Etoile,  iii.,  273,  note.  Henry  proposed  to  have  it  demolished  during  the  night, 
but  Father  Cotton  objected,  saying  that  Henry  IV.  was  not  a  king  of  darkness.  So  the 
demolition  took  place  by  day.    lb. 
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.•omtnun(lnu;nt."    Acn.rding  to  L'Kioile,  thin  maxim  wasoftrn  rop.aled 
by  .Ih>  JoM.ii.;       „  Fath.T  (Jottoii  tlio  JeHuits  f„un(l  a  nowcrlul  Incuns 
lor  r..nH„l.,lalinK  their  o«tnl,liHl„,H.nt,  and  a  Haf..,r„„rd  a,r,i„„i  ,|,e  a.SHaullH 
ol  li.e.r  enemioH :   and  ...  Henry  IV.,  Faiher  Cotton  lon.id  an  (■xhaiiHt- 
ei.B  treasury  (or  the  JeHU.ts.     JieCuHing  to  be  made  a.,  arehbinhop  by 
I..8  royal  penitent,  he  obtained,  in  co.npennation,  n.unerouH  establish- 
meats  (or  hiH  Company.    At  Mo.ilins,  Nevers,  Kheims,  Poitiers,  Char- 
ires,  hiHteron,  and  other  towns,  colleges  arose;  and  u  house  (or  the  pro- 
Imed  was  bu.It  at   Aries.     Henry  IV.  gave  them    the  celebrated  col- 
le,fo  ol   La   Hi'che  ox  rather,  "  the  very  house  of  his  lathers,"  to  be 
converted  into  a  college  lor  Jesuits.     He  let  them  loose  into  Beam   to 
wa«e  war  against  Calvinism.     He  gratified  their  desire  for  work  and 
<ix|.anK.o..,  and  g;jve  them   his  patro.iage  by  way  of  passport,  to  (Con- 
stantinople:  the  Sultan  permitted  the  invasion  in  deference  to  the  roval 
request,  presented  by  Henry's   ambassador  at  the  I»orte :  a  troop  of 
m.ssioners  advanced  against  the  children  of  the  prophet.t   The  Jesuits 
would  spread  the.r  Company  to  the  North  of  America,  whilst  it  was 
liguring  in  the  bouth,  and  Henry  permitted   them  to  join  the  French 
adventur,M-s    under   Cha.nplain,  Dugas,  and   Potrincourt,   who   were 
8  nrting  tcTcoIomse  Canada,  hungry  for  lucrative  settlements  amongst 
he  savages.      J  he  Jesuits  loved  settlements  as  well  as  any  adventurers  : 
ut  1  olnncourt  refused  them  a  passage  :   they  were  compelled  to  wait 
or  better  auspices,  which  succeeded  in  time,  after  the  murder  of  Henry 
by  Kavaillac,  when    the   evangelists  went  forth    under   the  immediate 
Ijatronnge  ol  the  deceived,  the  neglected  mistress  of  Henry,  the  famous 
W«rv  ,,.e  de  Verneu.l.i     What  honor  can  the  Jesuits  clai,;  from  pos- 
tenly  (or  their  layor  with  Henry  IV.  ?     Was  not  their  connection  with 
a  king  who  set  all  laws  human  and  divine  at  defiance,  when  the  insa- 
tiale  lusts  of  his  heart  yearned  for  an  object-was  not  that  connection 
one  o(  the  most  disgraceful  compromises  they  ever  made,  fo.-  the  sake 

i;  .17'' r"f '?'''""',''"  '""'''r  ^^'  •''"  ^'«mpany  ?  It  is  impossible 
ogive,mLiigli8h,an  adequate  idea  of  that  profligate  Court  to  which  Fa- 
lter Cotton,  Jesuit,  might  be  seen  wending  his  way  to  shrive  an  impeni- 
tent king,  ere  he  sacrilegiously  conformed  to  the  ceremonials  of  Rome. 
when  ho  received  his  "  quarterly"  sacraments.  Henry  IV.,  the  king 
0  incessantly  haunted  by  the  Jesuits,  had  not  his  equal,  or,  rather,  wal 
not  surpassed  by  any  monarch  of  the  times,  in  the  perpetration  of  those 


Gregoire,  p.  317. 


*  L'Etoile,  iii.  101  and  174. 

t  Crelineau,  iii.  72. 

t  Basely  deceived  by  tbe  king  (Henry  IV.  had  given  her  a  written  promise  of  mir 

y  he'hrn.." 'r  'T  "1""  '"'«'iV^"°^^  '^''^  dishonor),  thrwolSr  "discard 

en  aL'^rjl^iLTn  PT"'*!'m''-     ^''^"  ^''^  .""'""'^'^  *"  P^^P''^^'''  ^'^^  the  Spanish 

t  e  Comtn  V  nf  Ipf^  ?       H  '""  ^""'T"^  '\\  '''"«  '"  ^P'^*'  "^  ^is  supposed  talisman, 

I  e  Slp^  u^IZTa  l^T^  '=""":"'"«d  l-er  father  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in 

ion  o    hi;  dZZl?     u     T  '"'  'r'"'  ^'"'"^  '^'^^"""y  consented  to  the  degra- 
d  ir-wns  th/nf,      i  confessor-for  even  mistresses  had  confessors  in  those 

Henry  m  h.T  "^'r""  °f."«"^y«  d'vorced  wife,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  sister  to 
"Si«P  ;u^  f  ?^'''''"'''"  '"°"'''  ?"'^  ^»«  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 

ofTl?;;.p'!r';^^r;  Lir~n'^- "' wS  --'r  ''""''''  ---dence  .  The'bast'ard  son 
L'EtoVlP "iir'jAq  C  "^"t"^=  ;*  '''  ""^  '"ng's  mistress  to  overturn  his  throne  !  See 
iatldt'  X  a'T^%  Mem.  Hist,  par  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  p.  69-71.  Dreux- 
iJuradier,  Anecd.  des  Reines,  v.  583,  and  others ;  also  Gregoire,  p.  326. 
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sins  which  the  Jesuit  and  other  Catholic  theorists,  most  awfully  de- 
nounre  in  their  books  of  piety.  They  winked  at  the  king's  enormi- 
ties, l)i'cause  he  befriended  them,  gave  them  colleges  and  flattery,  and 
gold.  'I'hey  saw,  without  seeing,  how  the  "  man,  all  blood  and  flcah, 
hurst  forth  into  lusty  liberlinage,"  running  from  woman  to  woman, 
fronn  the  Duchess  de  Beaufort  to  Mademoiselle  d'Antragues;  from  this 
woman  to  .Jacqueline  de  Beuil ;  then  to  Charlotte  des  Essarts  ;  then 
to  the  married  Countess  de  Conde,  perhaps  the  cause  of  his  final  doom, 
or  one  of  the  causes,  at  least.  "  Henry  IV.,"  says  Capefigue,  "  gave 
the  example  of  adultery,  public  and  avowed.  In  the  palaces  of  the 
queen,  in  the  presence  even  of  his  new  queen,  he  entertained  his  titled 
mistresses.  And,  by  an  outrage  still  more  disastrous  to  public  and 
private  morals,  he  used  to  transfer  these  women,  thus  polluted,  to  com- 
placent poor  'gentlemen,'  who  covered  with  their  blushing  fortunes  the 
miserable  debauches  of  an  old  king,  inveterate  in  lust."  Capefigue 
relates  a  hideous  fact  in  illustration — too  infamous  to  be  quoted.  And 
yet  the  .Jesuit  Cotton,  one  day  preaching  to  the  king,  apostrophised  the 
hoary  lil)ertine,  and  told  him  that  "  he  rejoiced  to  see  in  him  so  many 
marks  of  the  eternal  predestination  of  God."*  All  the  world  believed, 
and  rightly  too,  that  ti»e  father  confessor  treated  the  king  with  excessive 
indulgence.  Not  that  a  king  or  the  lowest  mortal  is  to  be  made  a  mark 
by  outraging  churchmen  in  such  circumstances:  but  it  is,  and  was 
then,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  religion,  if  it  existed  anywhere,  that 
the  apparent  sanction  of  the  worst  profligacy  imaginable  should  not  be 
given  by  a  minister  of  religion.  The  Jesuit  gave  him  absolution,  and 
the  king  gave  the  Company  fine  colleges  and  freedom  of  action :— so 
that  the  same  letter  which*  described  his  munificence  to  the  Jesuits, 
gave,  as  the  seasoning  of  that  royal  liberality,  the  details  of  his  "  fresh- 
est game"  in  the  chase  of  debauchery.!  Still  the  Jesuits  represented 
the  king  as  most  "attentive  to  the  afiairs  of  religion," — ^just  like  Alex- 
ander VI.,  in  similar  circumstances;  and  throughout  that  reign  they 

*  Quesncl,  i.  41.     See  Capefigue,  o.  iv.  and  v. 

t  "  The  Jesuites  have  not  only  inaintayned  but  iiicreased  dnyly  their  credit  ami 
greatness.  La  Flesche  in  Anjou,  the  chief  seat  of  the  college  and  schooles,  is  grown 
from  a  small  village  to  a  well-peopled  town.  The  liyng  is  said  to  have  given  a  hun- 
dred crownes  towards  their  church  and  other  buyldings  (besides  a  graunt  of  his  own 
heart  and  his  qucenes  to  be  there  interred  hereafter):  he  intendelh'and  promiselh  also, 
as  they  saye,  to  intertayne  here  a  hundred  young  gentlemen  at  his  charge,  which  being 
enabled  in  their  studies,  shall  be  in  time  called  thence  to  serve  in  oiricesofthe  crowne 
and  of  the  highest  dignities.  These  are  projects  and  proceedyngs  ditl'erent  from  what 
he  hath  formerly  professed,  and  protested  against  that  Order:  but  he  workes  every 
day  wonders,  so  these  seem  the  less  admirable.  The  Marques  of  Verneuil  is  heald 
and  utterly  cast  off:  the  king  never  sees  her,  and  hisqueene  cannot  be  wrought  (though 
by  himself  persuaded)  to  induce  her — only  the  Couutess  of  Moret  preserves  both  their 
favors — his  in  fact,  hers  in  ..ipearance.  Madame  D'Kssarts,  otherwise  La  Hayiic,  is 
with  chyld  and  without  countenance.  La  Nory,  Queen  Margaret's  mayd  his  freshest 
game,  is  styll  pursued  by  him,  but  like  a  wearye  huntsman;  yet  are  his  looks  I'reshe, 
and  his  appetite  to  his  meat  as  strong  as  ever.  To  tell  your  lordship  of  the  plaves, 
masks,  and  revels  almost  every  night  at  the  court  (where  his  majesty  sticks  not  some- 
times to  play  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  ordering  the  unruly  multitudes)  might  be 
matter  of  variety^  but  not  answering  your  lordship's  grave  expectation.  &c.  &c..  Joliii 
j^iiiet."— MS.  liib.  Cotton  Calig.  £7x1.  310.  A  letter  from  John  Finet  to  the  Earl  ol 
Northampton. 
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scrupled  not  to  receive  from  the  women  of  the  royal  seraglio  contribu- 
tions lor  their  foreign  apostolates.  They  distinctly  name  La  Marquise 
(le  I  ernevil  among  their  many  patronesses,  by  way  of  showing  it 
would  seem,  how  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.*  And  it  was  by 
the  patronage  of  the  king  of  France  that  the  Jesuits  were  enabled  to 
cope  with  their  foes,  the  Dominicans,  in  the  great  dispute  respeciinLr 
Molimsm.  then  raging  in  Catholic  Christendom.  "  Spain"  sided  with 
the  Dominicans,  and  "France"  was  for  the  Jesuits:  Pope  Clement 
pronounced  no  decision:  both  might  teach  their  respective  doctrines 
hecause  he  durst  not  offend  either  the  Dominican  King  of  Spain  or  the 
Jesuit  ruler  of  France.t 

Death  carried  off  Clement  VIII.,  leaving  Molinism  still  a  bone  of 
contention  among  the  Catholics,— freeing  Aquaviva,  as  I  have  stated 
from  the  clutches  of  Spain  and  his  rebellious  subjects,  in  the  penin- 
sula, whilst  the  Jesuits  were  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  multiAirious 
liihors  in  France.  Let  us  thence  look  across  the  Channel,  and  behold 
the  results  of  Jesuitism  in  England. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Jesuit-expedition  into  England,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Catiiolics  by  the  English  government  is  not  excused— 
though  few  will  affirm  that  the  perils  of  the  monarchy,  as  evinced  bv 
insurrections  and  the  rumors  of  "stirs,"  did  not  extenuate  the  guilt 
which  history  must  record  against  Protestant  England  and  her  queen. 
If  but  half  of  the  numerous  "stirs"  alleged  against  the  Jesuits  or  the 
Spanish  faction,  be  true,  it  is  as  difficult  to  exonerate  their  "  religious" 
ngents,  as  it  is  not  to  sympathise  with  the  wretched,  fooled,  misguided 
Catholics,  driven  like  blinded  sheep  to  their  destruction,  or  rewarded 
for  their  fidelity  to  their  "renovated"  creed  by  continual  sufferings, 
owing  to  their  real  or  supposed  connection  with  the  ever-plotting  Je- 
suits and  their  Spanish  faction.^     Parsons  was  the  mainspring  of  that 

*  D'Orleans,  Vie  du  Pfere  Cotton,  p.  155,  et  seq.    It  would  be  scarcely  fair  not  to 
quote  some  Jesuit-anecdotes  put  forth   in  illustration  of  Henry  IV.    They  quote  one 

rom  L'Lto.le  respectinR  Father  Gonthier,  a  preacher  to  the  king.     During  a  sermon, 
t  el  ng's  mistress,  De  Verneuil,  tried  to  make  him  laugh;  the  Jesuit  seeing  this,  and 

hat  the  other  wonrien  were  no.sy,  exclaimed  :  «  Sire,  will  you  never  be  tired  of  coming 
th  a  seraglio  into  this  holy  place  ?»  Henry  bore  the  rebuke,  and  refused  to  punish 
the  Jesuit,  though  urged  to  do  so  by  the  insulted  «« ladies."  However,  when  he  thanked 
(>onthier  lor  this  correction,  he  begged  him  not  to  apply  another  in  public.  Cretineau 
quotes  another  anecdote  to  the  etfect  that  Henry  was  a  desperate  swearer,  and  his 
commonest  oath  was  nothing  less  than  a  denial  of  God's  existence-viz.  Jarni  Dim  ' 
lather  Cotton  advised  him  to  say  Jarni  Co«o«,  instead  ;  and  the  king  repented  the 
b~  •J«'«"'t-««t''  as  'Vequently  as  his  other  oath,  Ventre  St.  Oris,  and  Jarni  Cotton 
became  a  standard  French  blasphemy. 

Cretineau  gives  a  third,  still  more  characteristic  of  Jesuit  influence.  It  appears  that 
he  Huguenots  attributed  their  disgrace  with  the  king  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit- 
m  used  to  say,  as  he  would  not  hear  them,  that  his  "  ears  were  filled  with  cotton  " 
un  one  occasion,  when  Sully  begged  permission  for  his  fellow-Protestants  to  hold  the'ir 
nn  »°"^"'r""^'  !"  t^  '''*',"'^'  °^  ''"■■'"'  "*""■>'  «'>''^  =  "  Mv  ears  are  filled  with  cot- 
hf.  .Ir^  rTu'  '"•  '^-  }  "^''T  ""^  ''■'""  '"'■'^'•<'"ce.  tf'e  least  favorable  to  them,  can 
ne  drawn  from  these  anecdotes  by  the  Jesuits.     They  had  better  forget  them,  if  they 

tTn<!„*    ,„,  ,    ,       „  ,    .     ,     i-Ranke,  p.  208;  Cretineau,  iii.  p.  21. 

cLi,  ^•'P'-.'IS^f  (when  Parsons  published  his  stirring  book  of  Succession),  the  .Jesuit 
.'t  !  Vr"""'"''  '", '^?S'^"'i'  ••'•■'■'♦-«  ^^  foUovv.to  Parsons,  neeording  to  Mr.  Ticrncy  : 
npvp.  i  "-^  "'-^^  ^'''"'^  ^'"'''""  ^""^"^  ^^'  «'"^'>  a  hurley-burley  in  London,  as 
never  was  seen  in  man's  memory  ;  no,  not  when  Wyat  was  at  the  gates  ;   a  general 
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ceaseless  machination.  Afar  from  the  horrible  scene  of  danger,  he 
kept  the  flame  of  persecution  roaring — ever  reckless  of  the  torments 
he  thus  eventuated — by  his  remorseless  pen — his  obedient  instrument 
of  that  destruction,  which  he  concocted  for  his  enemies,  but  which 
eveniually  recoiled  on  the  very  cause  which  he  undertook  to  establish. 
Perhaps  this  Jesuit  was  the  greatest  enemy  that  the  miserable  English 
Catholics,  priests  as  well  as  laity,  ever  had  in  the  sixteentli  and  seven- 
teenth centuries — for  his  spirit  died  not  with  the  awful  man — he  be- 
queathed it  to  his  Company  in  England.  In  1591  his  answer  to  Ehza- 
beth's  edict  against  the  Catholics  was  given  to  the  world — for  he  would 
arouse  all  Christendom  to  crush  hi^  country,  in  order  to  gratify  that 
thing  within  him  which  some  call  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  but 
which  was  nothing  else  but  the  fierceness  of  his  hard  nature  against 
opposition — as  I  shall  prove  in  the  sequel,  convicting  the  man  from  his 
own  lips,  or  his  terrible  pen.  All  th^^t  is  scurrilous — all  that  is  abusive, 
Parsons  strung  together  in  that  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth — not  for- 
getting to  include  Henry  IV.  of  France— then  aspiring  to  the  throne- 
in  his  terrible  denunciation  and  regicidal  manifesto  to  the  fanatics  of 
orthodoxy.  In  various  parts  of  the  Continent  the  book  was  multiplied, 
and  in  1593  a  new  edition  was  published  at  Rome,  under  the  eyes  of 
General  Aquaviva.  During  that  year  "  tlie  public  mind,"  says  Dr. 
Lingard,  "  was  agitated  by  rumors  of  plots  against  the  life  of  the  queen. 
The  death  of  Mary  Stuart  had  no«,  as  she  anticipated,  secured  her  from 
danger ;  it  made  her  appear  to  foreign  nations  as  an  usurper,  who,  to 
secure  herself  on  the  throne,  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  true  heir;  their 
prejudice  against  her  was  augmented  by  the  continued  execution  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  the  narratives  of  their  sufferings,  and  the  prints 
representing  the  manner  of  'heir  punishment;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  men  of  heated  imag  nations,  who  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  should  render  a  service  to  mankind  by  the  removal  of  a  woman, 
who  appeared  to  them  in  the  light  of  a  sanguinary  and  unprincipled 
tyrant."*  And  who  was  the  man  who  had  most  recklessly  in  England 
contributed  to  the  production  of  these  sentiments,  as  well  as  among  the 

search  in  all  London,  the  justices  and  chief  citizens  going  in  person  :  all  unknown  per- 
sons taken,  and  put  in  churches,  till  the  next  day:  no  Catholics  found,  but  one  poor 
tailor's  house,  at  Golden  Lane  End,  which  was  esteemed  such  a  booty,  as  never  was 
yet,  since  this  queen's  days.  The  tailor  and  divers  others  there  taken  lie  yet  in  prison ; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  tortured.  That  mischance  touched  us  near :  They  were 
our  friends  and  chiefe-.i  instruments  ....  That  very  night  had  been  there  Long  John- 
with-the-Little-Beard  ^John  Gerard),  once  your  pupil,  if  I  had  not  more  importunately 
stayed  him  than  ever  before:  but,  soon  after,  he  was  apprehended,  being  betrayed, 
we  know  not  how.  He  will  be  stout,  I  doubt  not  ...  .  Edward,  John's  companion, 
was  once  taken  in  a  garden  in  the  country  ;  but  be  showed  himself  nimble,  leaped  into 
the  bouse,  shut  the  door,  and  escaped  away.  Two  months  ago  were  taken  eleven 
youths,  going  from  Chester  towards  Spain— all  in  Bridewell,  hardly  used  ....  Before 
that  tumult  of  Golden  Lane— they  had  laid  a  plot  of  these  great  stirs,  and  prepared  the 
people's  minds  by  a  proclamation,  wherein  they  commanded  strait  watches  to  be  made, 
certain  days  in  a  week,  everywhere  for  priests  and  Irishmen,  whose  late  attempts  to 
kill  the  queen  had  been  discovered;  and  all  Irishmen,  not  inhabitants  in  towns,  and 
ritizens.  banished  England  ;  and  all  persons,  not  belonging  to  some  nobleman  or  cour- 
tier,  banished  the  court,"  &c.  Htc.—MS.  in  Tierney,  iii.  1 15,  note. 
*  Hist.  viii.  316. 
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foreign  nations  abroad,  against  Elizabeth  ?     Robert  Parsons  Jesnit 

1593 .       I  he  queen  has  filled  all  neighboring  nations  with  wars,  sedi- 
tions,  and  funes,  has  afflicted  France,  destroyed  Scotland,  rained  Be  - 
g.um.  everywhere  armeg  subjects  against  their  princes,  and  h      every- 
w  ere  robbed  what  she  could  for  her  own  benefit,  and  what  she  coJw 
not  rob  she  has  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  she  has  infested  every 
land  every  sea  with  robbers  she  has  spoiled  the  innocent  of  their  goods 
.he  has  caused  most  flagrantly  the  shedding  of  blood  in  very  many^cTses 
an    at  the  present  time  she  disturbs  and 'agitates  almost  Jverycountrv 
0  the  North,  by  factions,  hatred,  and  discord,  divided  against  itse?f  and 
shattered  by  war.    This  is  evident  to  every  e;e  :  it  is  the  incre  sfng  b  "r^ 
hen  of  every  lip.     And  yet  she,  without  shame,  without  a  blu  hf  sa  ^ 
frequently,  like  Pilate,  that  she  is  innocent  of  the  blood  of  all    that  she 

WhrthTr  iT  •*  'Y  'u'  ^''  ^""^  "'^  ^^''-  What  shall  I  say  to  h  s ' 
Why,  that  believe  that  her  sub  ects  are  the  greatest  wretches  and  the 
reatest  fools  to  believe  this  woman,  who  coins  and  forces  into  ci  culal 
t.on  new  dogmas  in  matters  of  religion,  and  relating  to  the  salvation  of 
souls,-s,nce,  in  obvious  matters,  and  such  as  are  known  to  every  one 
they  see  that  she  pours  forth  lies  so  basely."*  Thus  did  ParsonsTo- 
nounce  the  queen  as  "  a  sanguinary  and  unprincipled  tyrant;"  Td  Dr 
Lngard  should  have  sa.d  as  much  in  his  "impartial"  History  o  Eng- 
land.    And  further  he  affirms  :-"  The  universal  school  of  theologians 

l"tat"an::''rr-^r"  — — -''  it  is  certain  and  an  artio^of 

„    Vr  r     ^    Christian    sovereign   whatever,  if  he  has   manifestly 

h    /r        Tr  n'  ^^'^""H  "-^^igi""' «"d  has  wished  to  lead  away 

hers  from  It,  falls  at  once  from  all  power  and  dignity,  by  the  ve>y 

orce  of  rights,  human  and  divine-and  this,  too,  before  the  supr^«e 

astorand  judge  has  pronounced  sentence  against  him;  and  thit  all 

IS  subjects  are  free  from  all  obligation  of  o!th  of  allegiance  wHch 

ey  may  have  sworn  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince  ;  and  that^hey  m  y 

rlr  ;r.''7  ^"''  '^'  P^^'er,  drive  such  a  man  from  ij Zl 

re^g  ly  „f  Christian  men,  as  an  apostate,  heretic,  a  deserter  of  Christ  the 

fr     'the  faith "b?r''  *'^'  'T'  ^'''  ^'  '^"^"'P'  "''^^^«'  ^^  '^^'^^  ^'^^"^ 
irom  the  laith  by  his  example  or  command."!     Thus  did  Parsons 

Srll'™  T  ''^"'"''  TI''''  """'^'^  ^^"'«'  seditionibus  et  f-iroribus  implevit  Gnlliam  iffliTit 

iiQ  e  itin.r      "^*>r  P^'^i'/^Pui^qu^B  non  potuit  flammis  rcrruque  derev"S 

marujue  itinera  omnia  latrocinna  infestavit,  innocentium  bona  diripuit   cr  lori  Pff.m 

en  0  causae  notissimas  locis  plurimb  dedit,  universum  ferfe  se jrentrii^iem  sec"     odh«" 

be  l"n  Z  '"  ^^'''^'-"'  ''«"i«q"«  conquassatum,  turbat  hod'e  a^ue  eTa^  Jesque' 

rotn        "C'-I's  tenetur,  vocibusqiie  cuncton.m  perrrebescit ;  et  tanfen    I  aslne 

onte,  sine  rubore,  hoc  tanttl.n  scilicet  ingeminat  cum  Pilato   se  innocen^^m  l!l  >? 

gu.ne  omnnim,  «e  Uberam  h  culpS,  se  nilTil  mali  feeisTe    S  htc  d  cen,"  m  ?   Certe 

aninf  "l  '"'.''r"'""^  «-«  «tultissimosque,  qui  h.iic  femina.  in    reL^  elTJont  et 

^Jo^p  Its,  n.  142      ""'"'"""''  '^"^  P'-"J^'='^  "'«"*^''«i«  fundentem  cernant.''-A«. 

I  sdl,l"!e^lf£^7,i"'''''' ""'"•'r  Theologorum,  ac  jurieconsultorum  Ecclesiasticornm 
tholica' manirP^tA  H''fl'"'  ''^.^^^^luemcunque  principem  Christianum,  »i  n  religione  Ca- 

hc£it^?e  ex  La  '•'''■'''  fl  "t"'  '''""^"^  voluerit,  exciclere  statim  omni  potentate 
cdigmtate  ex  ipsa  vi  juris  t&m  humani,  turn  divini,  hocque  ante  omnem  sententiam 
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"  persuade  men  of  heated  irtta^inations  that  they  should  render  a  ser- 
vice to  mankind  by  the  removal  of  the  woman  :     and  Dr.  Lmgard 
should  have  said  as  much  in  his  "  impartial"  History  of  England.     Add 
to  all  this  the  violent  declamation,  in  which  he  compares  Elizabeth 
to  the  pagan  persecutors,  to  Nero,  io  ^ntiochus— heaping  upon  the 
queen  the  foulest  imputations— and  insinuating  that  she  was  a  bas- 
tard —  leaving  to  the  "  men   of  heated  imaginations      to  draw   the 
necessary  conclusion  that  she  had  no  right  to  the  crown  of  England.* 
Unquestionably,  Dr.  Lingard  had  read  these  declarations  of  Parsons, 
and  yet,  in  a  note  to  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  he  quotes  without 
comment  one  of  those  unblushing  assertions  which  Parsons  never 
scrupled  to  put  forth  on  any  occasion.     He  says  :"  Parsons  himself 
informs  us  that  he  himself  had  dissuaded  some  individuals,  and  parti- 
cularlv  one,  who  '  for  delivering  of  Catholique  people  from  persecution, 
had  resolved  to  luse  his  own  life,  or  take  away  that  of  her  majestic. 
He  had  already,"  continues  Dr.  Lingard,  "  proceeded  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  on  his  journey,  when  Parsons  met  him,  and,  after  much 
reasoning,  prevailed  on  him   to  lay  aside  the  project,  c/tie/y  on  the 
ground  thai; 'the   English  Catholiques  themselves  desired  not  to  be 
delivered  from  their  miseries  by  any  such  attempt'  "!t     True,  indeed, 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Catholics,— but  if  Parsons  realy  dissuaded  the 
attempt,  he  had  his  political  motive  at  the  time  for  his  forbearance ; 
and  no  man  can  reasonably  think  otherwise  after  reading  what  the 
furious  denouncer  of  Elizabeth  poured  forth  as  fact,  and  affirmed  as 
an  article  of  faith—"  this  true,  determined,  and  undoubted  opmion  ol 
very  learned  men,  is  perfectly  conformed  and  agreeable  to  the  aposto- 
lie  doctrine.":):     Now,  whilst  the  queen  and  her  councds,  and  the 
Protestants  generally,  were  aware  that  such  a  man  as  Parsons  existed, 
and  that  this  book  of  his,  and  innumerable  letters  from  the  same  pen, 
were  circulating  hr  and  wide,  surely  there  was  ample  cause  for  appre- 
hension ;  and  if  the  party  concerned  deemed  violent,  cruel  persecution 
the  only  means  of  forfending  its  own  destruction,  the  other  party,  or 
the  Catholics  had  to  thank  that  execrable  Spanish  faction  of  the  Jesuits 
for  their  piteous  calamities.§     The  Jesuits  were  now  the  Lords  ot  the 

Bupremi  Pastoris  ac  judiciscontrk  ipsum  prolatam,  et  subditos  quoscunque  liberos  «ss^ 
ab  omTi  uramenti  obligatione,  quod  ei  de  obedientii  tamquam  pr.nc.p.  leg.timo  pras- 
SissTn  ,  possequeetdebere  (si  vires  habeant),istiusmodi  hominem,tanquan,  Apost»tam, 
hL  eticum%c  Christi  Domini  desertorem  et  reipublic^  inim.cutn  hostemque  ex  hom,. 
Hum  Chrrstianorum  dominatu  ejicere,  ne  alios  inficiat,  vel  sue  exemplo  aut  imperio  I 
fide  avertiit." — Ibid,  ut  anteH,  n.  157, p.  196. 

*  Ibid. ut  anteH, pp.65, 69, 101, 102, 260, 257,397, 371. 

+  T  infffird  viii.  317,  note  ;  Persona,  Ward-Word, 10.  .  , 

t  mint  anted,  n.  158.     I  have  quoted  these  passages  before,  in  connection  with 
nthprn    from  Other  regicidal  Jesuits  of  the  day. 

^"  I  haTe  censured,"  says  Mr.  Tierney,  the  candid  Catholic  historian, "  the  ungrat  • 
ful  cruelty  of  the  government  towards  the  loyal  and  unoffending  Catholics  at  home. 
8  impossible  to  avoid  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  fugitives  abroad,  ^ho,  by  the. 
treasonable  writings,  and  not  less  treasonable  practices,  were  thus  seeking  to  overturn 
he  gove  nment.and  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Of  the  encouragement  ex- 
"Lfrf  .<,  th'  r-^ad'r  hns>  xpen  in  the  Avmndix.  to  the  trade  of  the  assassin,  I  say  nothing, 
Ihe  beings  who  could  resort  to  such  means  of  accomplishing  their  P"fP°«««' 'f/^'X^'; 
to  society      But  there  were  other  and  better  spirits  among  them,  men  of  bloodiew, 
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seminaries  (hat  supplied  rcreaUues^rf'' r^''^'"'"^  ^"  '^'  '""^eign 
n..ss.onar.es  of  the  faith.     InceT.anUv  Jf       •"'"'  ""^"'-  ^'^^  "^^^e  of 
they  mjured  their  cause,  and  disffS  fh J-''"'",'^.  ^'"^"^  themselves, 
availed  themselves  of  these  diseSs  tt  T''^'^"  •'  ^"'  ^^e  Jesuits 
organise  their  faction  in  the  se  S  "f'Sn.  n    '^Z^  ™''"'>^  «^"««'^'  ^^ 
cope  wuh   the  Jesuits:  their  superior  ad.C;     ^°  °^P°"^"'«  <^«"''l 
J-iumphed  over  every  obstacle,  anrfortified  h.  '  °'  u  "P'"°''  '"Auence, 
Durmg  the  life  of  the  Scottish  Queen  fh^  IT  '"  '^'^'"  ^/^  ^'"inence.* 
the  Cathohc  exiles,  having  for  tS  ndl  '    kP''''T /^'""^^^  ^"'O"? 
rea  m,  were  all  directed  to  tlie  So^rrZ^  ''r''  !^«.'"^««ion  of  thf 
on  (he  throne  of  England.     "  But  after' Zr  H    ?,^P'^«'»ff  ^''^t  princess 
"the jealousies  which  had  already  /It^Hr^^^'    ''^'  ^''  '^'^'^^7^ 
themselves  in  open  division.     W^^^^^  ^^  '^'"^  ^'^n^.  manifested 

presented  themselves,  and  two  no    •  '^'^^'V^^  interests,  different  views 
formed.     The  first,  wi'hMo'rf'T.''''^  ^'^"^  ^^P^'-^t^  objects,  weTe 
King  of  Scots  as  the  r  prStive"of  h'^'*  'V'^  ^^^^'  ''^'^'^e^l  ^o   'h e 
to  the  English  crown.     To  h"m  Its  L    I  "''''^'''  ""^  '^'  "^^^^^^  heir 
and  rightful  sovereign  ;  from  hTm  l^?^"'!-'"'""'^  ^«  '^  their  future 
or  (oleration,  if  nof  for  enl'  Tg^f  °"         'T""''^  ^^ey  looked 
sought  to  propitiate  (he  existin/crnlT       '       f  "'  '^e  meantime,  they 
ance  by  offer^  of  persond  s  "rf  iL      "dT' '^  P-testations  of  ;ilegt 
he  plans  and  proce  dings  of  thlir  An       ^  communications,  betraying 
enominated  the  Spanifh  Pa  f/'^  TErrt^,    These  opponents  ^erf 
Allen  and  Parsons  f  and  their  ^rincrn.^        'V""'^''  '^'^  ^''•^^tion  of 
Ho  t  and  Cresswcll,  Sir  Francis^Ena  ?«  t^t!"^?,?   ^"'•«'  'he  Fathers 
herbert,  and  Owen.     Their  ohlf  ^u'''  ^"  ^'"'^'n  Stanley,  Fitz- 
religion,  and,  as  a  mean  'oV  ^Snrthis'.r^T^Kf  ?  ''  '^^  ^'^h^llfc 
he  sovereign  on  the  throne      AtS  k    '  ^^'^  establishment  of  a  Catho- 
ter  of  (he  Spanish  kinr  and  1 1   '  ^'""  T.""'  '''''''^'^  *"  the  daugh- 
Parsons,  i„  ?594.  published   hTs  ^cZZZ'  """, ''  ^'^l  ^"^^'^^  nation. 
^m,'  maintaining  the  ri/ht  of  thp  n"^f '  "^"""^  ^^''  ^^^^  '^ccea- 
the  crown,  assertfnff  that  thpnJf     ^    ^l^  ^'^  '"^^"'^'^  the  descent  of 
to  justify  the  exc  "fion  of  thrh.     '°"  "^'  ''^'^^  ''^"g'^"  ^as  suffic  en! 
-ted  the  several  p^o^ns  'c  'nne'ct  VKe"'  '"'  ''^^^  ^^^'"^  -"-"- 
family,concludinff,  at  least  hvmni-    ,.>^  ^^eir  ancestry  with  the  royal 

]  ^'''i  the  Lrl  V  Ph  ^       ^^'  they  should  have  remernb^rrH  J"'"'^<=^"°n  tor  the  violence 

"'Str/of  pie     ;h'''"V  »''«/«hould  have  ^Xcted  that  fh''"'"?*'"  ''^  "'^  »P°«"«« 

hi-ould  hayTo^i^^fl'  '^"'^'  """t  "t-  preaching,  sacrficei''  """"''^  ^^^  '*'«  ™i- 
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traordinary   sensation,  both   in  England  and   on   the   Cont  nent.    It 
alarmed  and  irritated  the  queen  and  her  ministers.     It  flattered  lh« 
nride  of  Philip,  who,  at  the  persuasion   of  Parsons,  had  consentpcl 
o  renounce  his  own  pretensions,  with  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  his 
daughter   sealed   on   the  English   throne.      For  eight   years   1  lulip, 
though  he  might  threaten,  had  literally  done  nothing  against  England. 
He  appeared  to  sleep  over  the  war,  till  the  blow  received  at  Cadiz,  in- 
flicted by  the  English  fleet,  in  1596,  awakened  him  from  his  apathy. 
Now  he  publicly  vowed  revenge;  the  fleet  from  the  Indies  had  re- 
nlenished  his  treasury;  his  people  offered  him  an  abundant  supply  o 
nonev;  and  he  ordered  the  adelantado  of  Castile  to  prepare  a  second 
armada  for  the  invasion  of  England.     An  emissary  hastened  to  Lng- 
land  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;   and  the  exiles,  in 
their  secret  councils,  formed  difi-erent  plans  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  projected  invasion,  and  to  facilitate  the  accession  of  their  im^ag.nary 
QUcen  ''*     At  the  same  time.  Sir  Francis  Engleheld  w«ne  a  letter  to 
the  Kina  of  Spain  in  favor  of  the  project  as  being,  ot  all,     undoubt- 
edly the  most  feasible."     He  urges  the  necessity  lor  "  removing  or 
putting  under  restraint,  a  few  of  the  leading  agitators  belonging  to  the 
opposite  faction-Englishmen  residing  in  Flanders  and  Rome,  and  em- 
ploying  themselves  in  corrupting  others  (!),  and  that  their  places  be 
supplild  by  others,  whose  zeal  in  your  Majesty  s  cause  is  deserving  of 
ths  encouragement.     It  is  on  this,  in  fact,  that  the  success  of  any  nego. 
tiation  with  the  English  must  depend  (!).     With  regard  o  the  journey 
of  Fathet  Parsons  lo  Rome,  although,  on  the  one  hand,  I  see  the  good 
likely  to  result  from  it,  yet,  on  the  other,  knowing  the  hatred  and  aver- 
sion with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  Scottish  and  French  factjons 
(who,  in  consequence  of  his  reply  to  the  queens  edict,  of  the  book 
written  on  the  succession,  and  discovering  the  hitherto  unknown  pre- 
tensions of  Portugal  and  Castile  to  the  English  crown,  and  of  other 

was  a  priest  in  England  at  the  time  by  that  name,  who  happened  to  be  under  the  Je- 
Tuit'a  diSeasure.     It  was  generally  thought  that  Parsons  wished  to  pun.sh  h.m  by  fi  • 
h^the  authorship,  or  its  suspicion,  and  consequent  annoyance,  on  the  reverend  cle- 
Jvml      NotSff  ircertaink  ^         probable-at  all  events,  the  actual  existence  of 
fu'cTa'name  a'^ngst  the  CalLlic  clergy,  ought  to  have  induced  hin.  to  avoid  the  n.^e 
fn  such  aTase.    He  affected  to  derive  it  etymologically  from  ^^e  Latin,   o  mean    a 
man  of  sorrow  1  "-the  better  derivation  would  have  been  "  a  man  of  crqft,"  fromdoto 
Jarsons  andThe  Je  uits  staunchly  denied,  as  usual,  that  Parsons  was  the  author 
nr  nncrard  seems  to  side  with  them  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  thanM. 
?;rnev^'rargument8  to  prove  that  Par'sons  was  the'author  of  that  Span  sh  instrumen 
Mr  Tierne7"Temarks  bear  heavily  on  the  utter  faithlessness  of  the  Jes"".;""' 
hiahlvTnterLting  argumentation  is  well  worth  perusal.     After  an  appe..l  to  unden.ab 
docamSMV.Tiemey  triumphantly  concludes  thus:  "  The  authorslnp  of  the  w 
Ts  disTncS  and  unequivocally  acknowledged;  and  the  q"est.«n  of    Who  wro  e  t  e 
booTdf  Succession  f' may  now,  I  think,  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  decided."-]*. 

"'  "  HS.''v^ii.^337,f  nd"330.  Amongst  Bishop  Kennett's  coll  of  MSS.  in  the  Bib.  Lansi 
vol  X  ix  f!  4  I  found  «  A  paper'of  Intelligence  out  of  Spam  to  a  -"'n'^J  »  J 
l-  I  K  rnnrT  n  10^7  advisine  that  Father  Parsons  had  received  above  300  letters  m 
J/tt«n"  V"li^«i^  and^^^  of  '^-  ^ooke  of  Succession  J'^Z^TZ 

t  ^San  En^ish  cardiml,  which,  if  their  plot  succeed,  wtll  6^i^?<A^  ^-^  Jj 
desiuns  to  publi'sh  two  books,  the  one  entitled  the  Declaration  oi  the  ^'"S  "' ^ .?*' 
rntentionsj'^the  second,  A  Reformation  of  Imperfections,  as  well  of  matters  of  Lsiate 
as  of  Religion,  in  England." 
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things  which  the  said  father  has  written  and  done,  and  daily  conlinnes 
to  do,  on  that  side  of  the  question,  consider  him  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  attached  to  your  Majesty's  interests)  knowing  this,  I  say,  it  al- 
ways  has  appeared,  as  it  still  appears,  to  me,  that  his  journey  will  in- 
volve him  m  the  greatest  danger,  unless  he  goes  strongly  supported  by 
your  Majesty,  with  an  express  order  to  the  ambassador  at  Rome  to 
prevent  his  detention  there,  through  any  contrivance  of  the  opposite 
party,  to  provide  for  his  safety  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  to 
have  assistance  at  hand  in  case  of  any  emergency ;— and,  even  with  all 
these  precautions,  I  fear  for  the  consequences.     The  project,  which 
Father  Parsons  told  me  he  had  discussed  with  your  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, a  few  months  since,  at  Toledo,  of  a  special  conference  on  the  af- 
lairs  ol  England,  to  be  held  in  Flanders,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
cardinal-archduke,  and  to  be  joined  by  some  confidential  persons  of  the 
English  nation,  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  until  it  is  effected,  and 
until  the  nation  shall  possess  some  head  securely  attached  to  your  Ma- 
jesty s  interests,*  I  look  for  no  favorable  issue  to  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, deranged  as  they  constantly  will  be  by  the  arts  of  the  factious."t 
The  Duke  of  Feria,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  wrote  to 
l^hi  ip  a  stringent  letter  against  the  proceedings  of  the  opposite  faction. 
'1  have  received  positive  information  that  his  Holiness  told  Dr.  Bar- 
rett, .he  president  of  Douay  College,  that  the  same  parties  had  written 
to  solicit  the  removal  from  Flanders  of  Father  Holt,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  most  efficient  of  your  Majesty's  servants  in 
that  country.  |     Nay,  in  this  most  accommodating  company— open 
to  all  the  world,  to  every  party,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  opposite 
taction  found  supporters,  abroad,  in  the   General  Aquaviva  and  his 
party,  and  at  home,  in  the  Jesuit  Creighton,  a  Scotchman,  with  whom 
the  reader  is  acquainted.     "  It  is  a  matter  of  no  less  importance,"  con- 
tinues the  Duke  of  Feria  to  the  king,  "  that  your  Majesty  should  com- 
mand the  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  avail  himself  of  some  fa- 
vorable opportunity  for  removing  Father  Creighton,  a  member  of  that 
Society,  who  IS  not  only  an  avowed  advocate  of  the  King  of  Scots,  but 
Who  has  also  frequently  spoken  to  me,  with  the  most  passionate  feeling, 
on  the  subject  of  that  monarch's  affairs.     As  a  man,  in  fact,  of  vehe- 
ment temperament,  religious,  however,  in  his  principles,  and  esteemed 
Ijy  many  lor  his  exemplary  demeanor,  his  influence  is  capable  of  pro- 
ouciiig  the  most  injurious  consequences  in  Flanders;  and  his  place 
Uierelore,  would   be  advantageously  supplied   by  Father  Gordon,  a 
Scotchman,  and  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley— a  quiet  and  dispassionate 
person,  divested  of  his  prepossessions  in  favor  of  his  own  .soverei<(n, 
and  agreeing  with  those  among  the  English  who  are  proceeding  in  \he 
riglit  road."     The  duke  concludes  with  denouncing  another  member  of 
tie  opposite  faction,  who,  he  says,  "  to  increase  his  importance  by  ac- 

inl  pl.rJ'^'"''^  ^-'^^o'^Z^^y  "'■''  •■  "  ^°^^  ^^  ""'  here  allude  to  the  project  of  maft- 

S    r„ot'r„f  T  ;  .'  ^'''r^l-  \^T  '^""'^'^  '^^  P-  '^'>  "''^^'  '"=^^-  ^hi  fact  almost 
evuient,  it  not  completely  so,  for  both  documents  were  written  in  l/)97. 

I  aia.  apud  Tierney,  iii.  Append,  xiii.  ^  ]VIS_  jbid. 
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oomplishing  his  purposes,  will  never  hesitate  to  eflfect  any  mischief."* 
About  three  months  after,  a  letter  of  Parsons  to  Holt  was  intercepted 
hy  the  j^ovcrnnunit,  and  its  contents  were  blazed  to  the  world,  as  a 
proof  triumphant  that  he  was  the  accredited  aj^ent  of  Spain,  employed 
expressly  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Infanta,  as  evidenced  to  us 
by  the  proccdinjf  memorial  of  Englefield.  By  his  own  words  in  this 
intercepted  letter,  it  appears  that  his  plan  was,  in  the  tirst  instance,  to 
propose  the  matter  generally  to  the  pope,  to  allow  him  time  to  reflect 
on  it  for  awhile,  and  then,  in  case  of  doubt  or  ditFerence,  to  urge  hk 
own  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Infanta,  to  bo  married  to  the  Cardinal 
Farnesc — this  wild,  worse  than  Quixotic  scheme,  ho  thought  "the 
moat  useful,  probable,  and  feasible  !"t  Working  for  the  king  assidu- 
ously, the  Jesuit  denounced  the  opposite  faction  in  a  letter  to  Don 
Juan  d'Idiaquez,  three  months  after.  "The  faction  of  Charles  Paget 
and  Thom".d  Morgan,"  he  stated  to  be  "the  source  of  much  past  and 
present  injury  to  the  cause  of  his  Majesty  in  England."  Then 
ho  proceeds  to  trace  the  beginning  of  their  hostility  to  the  King  of 
Spain: — the  disclosures  are  most  curious  and  important,  as  foUown: 
"  The  origin  of  their  estrangement  may  be  traced  to  the  year  1582, 
when,  at  a  meeting  in  Paris,  attended  by  the  Nuncio,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, John  Baptist  do  Taxis,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  as  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  others,^  it 
was  determined  that  the  conversion  of  England  and  Scotland  should 
rest  solely  on  the  support  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  the  Fathers  Parsons  and  Creighton  were  ordered  to 
proceed,  the  former  to  Lisbon,  the  latter  to  Rome,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  assistance  for  Scotland.  From  this  meeting  Paget  and  Morgan, 
who  were  residing  in  France  as  the  agents  of  the  Scottish  queen,  were 
excluded.  Irritated  at  this  allVont,  they  applied  to  two  of  the  queen's 
secretaries,  with  whom  they  corresponded,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  and 
Curie,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  both  resided  with  her  in  England,  who 
possessed  her  cipher,  and  held  considerable  sway  in  her  councils  ;  and 
they  so  far  inlluenced  the  views  of  these  men,  that  the  four,  in  con- 
junction, speedily  contrived  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  queen, 
and  destroy  the  confidence  in  the  scheme  thus  set  on  foot  for  her  em- 
ployment of  Spain.     In  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  still  living  testimony 

*  MS.  ibid.uf  (in^ftl. 

+  MS.  ib.,  in  Piirsons'  own  handwriting.  "  Benche,  a  pnrer  mio,  nissun  accordo  sa- 
rebbe  pifi  utile,  probabile,  d  fattibiie,  che  nella persnna  delta  signora  infanta,  maritata 
al  principe  carilinalt!,"  Tiiese  words  are  scortnl  l)y  Parsons  hiinself,  says  Mr.  Tierney. 
But  in  his  "  Manilbstation,"  subsequently  publisiied,  when  he  found  himself  hard 
pressed  by  the  opposite  faction,  he  only  gave  the  substance  of  the  letter  "  with  tolera- 
ble fidelity,"  as  Mr.  Tierney  observes,  down  to  the  general  proposition  to  the  pope; 
the  rest,  which  I  have  given  above,  "  he  compresses  into  the  small  compass  of  an  «$■''•" 
— and  then,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  gravely  adds, — '*  Thus  he  wiiteth, 
as  you  see,  in  great  confidence  and  secrecy,  to  his  dearest  friend,"  f.  19,  a.  Bishop 
Dicconson,  remarking  on  the  words,  '<  as  you  see,"  shrewdly  asks,  "  Hut  who  sees 
whether  or  not  he  has  given  an  entire  copy  thereof?"  Marginal  annotation,  written 
by  the  bishop,  in  the  copy  of  the  Manifestation  belonging  to  Ushaw  College. — Tierney, 
iii.  Append,  xiii. 

t  There  were  three  Jesuits  in  the  consultation,  Creighton,  Matthieu,  and  Parsons 
himself,  as  I  have  stated  before. 
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of  Father  Henry  Samerie,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  now  resides  in  Flan- 
(lersjand  who,  at  the  period  in  question,  livinnf  with  the  Queen  in 
KnKhuK  .  in  the  character  ot  her  physician,  was  privy  to  all  that  passed. 
Iho  fact  was  a  so  attested  by  the  Duke  of  Guiie,  in  his  lifeti.ne  who 
saul  with  much  concern,  to  several  persons,  and  particularly  to  his 
ConfeHsor,  Father  Claude  Matthieu  Loranes,  of  theVSociety  of  Jesul! 

d-  1^.7 ITmT  ^Y«'r  «'''«r«'  tf>«t.  through  the  instrumentality 
0  I  ajret  and  Morgan,  who  had  represented  him  as  the  sworn  creature 
ot  Span,  and  of  the  Jennts,  he  himself,  in  a  certain  transaction,  had 
been  wholly  deprived  of  the  queen's  confidence."  He  then  asserts 
the  lact  that  "  these  men  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Duke  of  Guise  to 
berate  the  queen  and  place  her  on  the  throne  of  England  and  Scot^ 
land  by  means  of  French  troops  and  French  friends,  to  the  exclusiou 

us,  that,  at  the  very  time  they  were  treating  with  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

Alien,  and  I  arsons,  to  procure  a  supply  of  troops  from  Spain,  of  the 

eedyarnva    o     which  there  was   every   probability,  they    eeret^ 

ent  to  England  a  certam  spy,  named  miliam  Arn/,  who  had 
been  many  years  employed  by  the  Queen  of  England  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  This  man,  as  we  learn  from  his  published  confesLns. 
...nned.a  ely  disclosed  to  the  queen  whatever  had  passed,  and  mZ- 
over  to  d  her  that  he  was  commissioned,  when  the  pmper  t  me  sZTd 
arnve.  to  murder  her,  to  place  the  Scottish  Queen  on  the  throne,  and 
.s  to  prevent  the  Spanish  invasion,  which  was  promoted  by  U.;  Je- 
Milts.  1  he  queen,  though,  at  the  time,  she  expressed  her  ffratitude 
n...l  bestowed  rewards  on  him,  subsequently  ordered  him  to  be  exe-' 
en  ec      Such  was  the  end  of  Doctor  Parry."'    This  affair  is  genendly 

.(1  to    he  charge  of  the  Jesuits;  but  Parry  stated  that  a  jlsuit  dis- 

s  adcd  him  from  the  attempt;  and  it  is  now  suggested  by  this  dis- 

losnre  of  Parsons,  that  the  only  motive  for  dissuadin|  him  was  simply 

/jy>»"L  /'•'•  "':''''r'"^  "'^'^"^'^'^  ^^^^^^ion,  which  was  pZ 
mud  by  the  Jesuis^  who  were  now  iu  opposition  to  the  Queen  of 

boli  V"n-'-^',  ""Zf'f  '\^l"S  «f  «P^""  !     ^Vhat  a  strange  and  dial 

E   i  b  so  ^  ?'"''f  '^^"''"""  '"'"''-"^^y  ^""^"^«  •he   murder  of 

L  izabeth  so  as  to  defeat  the  contrivance  of  the  Spanish  facti„n~and 
Wen  the  murderer  proposes  the  scheme— doubtless  by  way  of  a  trao 
0  he  Spanish  faction-.they  dissuade  it  because  the  queen's  mule? 
would  defeat  their  "  idea,"  to  promote  the  greater  glory  of  God  '*     Pa' 

U  eon  of  ^"'^r"'  ''^'.  ^'T"''  ^r^^''^''"^   ^  declaration,   "  that   the 

be  tor,     n  T  ?   ri'  ''''■'','    '"^""fj  ^I^P^^^^'^  •«  'he  invasion  and  its 

.  e  tors  ;  and  that  she  would  avail  herself  of  any  species  of  relief,  in 

Jesuits.        I  hen  the  Jesint  discloses  a  critical  fact  in  the  history  of  the 

coLeJuencr'to'  the'  ^J.l^C  rh'  r"  "''"""'  ''^  ^"'y'  ''•'^  <=""viction,  and  ite  dreadful 
^Sl^^r  J^^  I«ote.ant  pan,,  ^d^^SeS^^^  ^^S^  t;^  S 
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unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots — a  fact  always  suspected,  but  never  before 
attested  by  so  competent  a  witness  as  thr  well-informed,  universal  spy, 
Father  Parsons,  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.     Mary  then  opposed  the 
Spanish   faction.     " 'I'o   this   eflcct,  in   reality,"   says   Parsons,  "the 
queen  herself  wrote  to  tlie  Duke  of  Guise,  in  1585,  directing  him  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits,  as  connected 
with  any  plan  of  Spanish  interposition;  and  taking  an  opportunity,  at 
the  same  time,  to  reprehend  the  Duke  and  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow for  having  omitted  to  supply  a  certain  sum  of  money,  on  the  pe- 
tition of  Morgan  and  Paget,  to  a  certain  young  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land, who,  in  consideration  of  the  reward,  had  promised  them,  so  they 
persuaded  her  majesty,  to  murder  the  Queen  of  England.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  duke  and  the  archbishop  understood  that  the  party  in  ques- 
tion {his  name  is  here  omitted,  because  he  is  still  living)*  was  a 
worthless  fellow,  and  would  do  nothing,  as  it  eventually  turned  out; 
and  on  this  account,  refused  to  provide  the  money.     Vet  for  this  it 
was  that  Paget  and  Morgan  induced  the  queen  to  reprehend  them.'" 
"Can  this  passage,"  indignantly  asks  the  Catholic  historian,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tierney,  '*  can  this  passage  admit  of  any  other  interpretation  than 
that  the  writer  himself,  and,  if  we  may  believe  his  statement,  all  the 
parties  here  mentioned,  approved  of  the  design  to  murder  Elizabeth— 
that  Mary  was  actively  engaged  in  the  scheme — and  that  the  duke  ami 
the  archbishop  refused  to  supply  the  reward,  only  because  they  were 
not  assured  that  the  deed  would  be   performed  ?"t     This  fact  must 
surely  diminish  the  romance  of  Mary's  career  and  its  termination  :  it 
must  also  extenuate  the  blame  attached  to  Elizabeth  and  the  Protestant 
party  :  it  must  likewise  prove,  by  the  writer's  way  of  stating  it,  that  I 
was  justified  in  doubting  the  other  statement  of  Parsons  before  given, 
to  the  effect  that  he  stopped  an  intended  murder  of  the  queen  ;  or  if  he 
did  so,  his  motive  was  political : — th.   deed  would  be  either  unseasona- 
ble, or  was  not  likely  to  be   effectually  achieved  by  the  "  worthless 
fellow."     Nevertheless,  after  urging  that  the  king  should  remove  from 
Flanders  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  faction,  or  deprive  them  of  their 
pensions  as  exiles  for  the  faith,  this  regicidal  Jesuit  is  brazen-hearted 
enough  to  conclude  his   memorial  with   a  prayer  to  the  Almighty: 
"May  our  Lord  ordain  what  is  most  expedient" — but  perhaps  by  "our 
Lord"   he  meant  the  King  of  Spain,   who  was  sure  to  say  Amen. 
Philip  appears  to  have  consulted  the  leading  exiles  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  his  second  invasion.     Various  answers  were  returned  to  his 
inquiries.     Some  approved  of  the  invasion:  others  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  secret  negotiation  with  Cecil:  but  all  agreed  in  repre- 
senting any  attempt  to  annex  England  to  the  Spanish  crown  as  utterly 
hopeless.     Mr.  Tierney  makes  this  statement  from  documents  in  his 
possession,  one  of  which  he  has  published  ;  and  "  it  is,"  as  he  remarks, 
"  evidently  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  clear-sighted  of  the  party; 
and  is  valuable  for  the  staiement,  which  it  contains,  of  the  views  and 

*  Here,  in  the  margin  or  tiie  MS.,  the  initials  J.  G.  are  written,  Bays  Mr.  Tivmey. 
t  MS.  apud  Tierney,  iii.  Append,  xiii. 
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feelings  of  the  Catholic  body  in  England."  This  hold  trulh-teller  told 
the  Spanish  king  that  the  King  of  Scotland  had  by  far  the  best  chance 
of  succeeding.  "  In  England,  he  hath  for  him  the  greatest  part  of  the 
nobihty  and  people,  as  they  may  be  named,  if  without  their  prejudice 
It  might  be  done.  He  hath  in  like  manner,  in  Kngland,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Catholics  ;  for  his  Catholic  majesty  hath  for  him  in  England 
no  lieretic :  and  for  the  Catholics,  he  fiath  only  those  who  depend  upon 
the.  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  who  are  few— nor  all  (hose,  hc»  ause  the 
Jesuits  are  very  few,  and  dare  not  labor  openly,  as  the  secular  priests 
do,  to  gam  a  great  number.  And  of  four  hundred  secular  priests 
winch  are  in  the  kingdom,  there  are  not  thirty  which  follow  the 
fathers  direction,  to  draw  the  Catholics  to  embrace  the  designment 
of  the  Catholic  king:  and  so  the  greater  part  are  for  the  King  of  Scot- 
land his  succession  into  that  kingdom  ;  as  the  Catholics,  in  their  reli- 
gion, are  guided  by  their  function.  And  to  be  short,  speaking  as  it 
were  generally,  those  that  shall  seek  the  succor  of  Spain,  to  drive  out 
heresy,  would  not  willingly  submit  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  rather  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  if  he  were  Catholic, 
as  they  hope  he  will  be,  to  get  the  kingdom It  is  holdenfor  cer- 
tain that  the  people  of  England,  in  whom  consistelh  the  force  of  the 
kingdom  {as  m  Scotland  it  doth  in  the  nobility),  will  not  aofee  to 

give  themselves  to  any  whose  right  is  doubtful and  thevlvnow- 

iiig  generally  the  manifest  right  of  the   King  of  Scotland,  l/eing  de- 
scended of  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VHI.;  probably  they  will  all  fol- 
lovy  him:  and  this  is  already  the  common  voice  of  the  people."*     In 
addiiion  to  this  most  important  objection  to  the  Spanish  scheme,  it  was 
evident  that  James  would  be  strenuously  supported  on  the  Continent— 
niiioiig  the   rest   by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  hatred  of  the  Spaniard. 
Yet  did  Parsons  and  his  faction  "stir"  the  fatuous  bigot  of  Spain  to 
the  undertaking,  which  was  as  treasonable  to  the  people  who,  by  a 
vast  majority,  refused  to  be  his  subjects,  as  it  was   to  iheir  queen  and 
the  established  monarchy.     Parsons  knew  this  well  enough:  to  that 
heart  of  iron  it  was  an  additional  motive  to  press  the  invasion—as  it 
were  in  punishment  of  the  "greatest  wretches  and  the  greatest  fools" 
who  relied  on  the  "  woman,"  as  he  termed  the  people  of  England  and 
their  queen.     You   will  soon  read  ample  proof  that  such  a  motive  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  Jesuit's  character.     The  English  Catho- 
lics, then,  finally  disappointed   the  original  scheme  of   the  Jesuits- 
disappointed  It  in  spue  of  every  machination  on  the  part  of  the  faction, 
and  in  spite  of  all  their  suflerings  by  the  persecutions  which  that  fac- 
tion evenluated  so  recklessly— in  one  word,  Jesuitism  in  England  was 
a  complete  failure,  as  far  as  the  scheme  in  hand  was  concerned— and 
that  was  a  consolation  :   but  bitter  was  its  result  to  the  Catholics  and 
ever  to  be  lamented.     This  calamity  is,  however,  compensated  by  the 
ant,  that,  by  urging  the  Spanish  king  to  these  Quixotic  experiments, 
me  Jesuits  accelerated  the  downfall  of  that  most  hideous  Moloch  of 
earth  s  monarchies,  and  unconsciously  expedited  the  providential  retri- 

*  MS.apud  Tierney,iii,  Append,  xiii. 
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bution  so  necessarily  foredoomed  against  that  universal  tyrant  amonfrst 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Need  I  state  the  result  of  this  second  invinci- 
ble Armada  !  Again  did  the  elements  fight  for  Elizabeth  and  her  peo* 
pie.  God  would  not  have  the  Spaniard  in  this  kingdom.  Call  it  a 
casualty  if  you  like :  but,  for  my  part,  I  can  see  nothing  in  these  most 
extraordinary  manifestations,  but  an  immediate  interposition  of  that 
Arm  which  will  sometimes  suddenly  arrest  the  meditated  iniquity  of 
kings  and  factions.  We  can  scarcely  compute  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  ihis  nation  that  would  have  ensued  to  the  present  day,  from 
the  usurpation  of  the  English  crown  by  the  Spaniard.  Heaven  fore- 
saw them  :  heaven  forfended  them.  Look  to  the  Americans — a  mere 
"casually" — a  mere  turn  of  the  helm — carried  (yolumbus  to  the  south 
rather  than  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Continent — and  behold  the  re- 
sult— compare  Spanish  America  with  British  America — and  bless  God 
for  the  "  casualty"  which  thus  saved  you  from  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  degradation.  Against  the  Spaniards  and  their  Rome  and 
Jesuits,  the  elements  of  heaven  were  the  defenderH  of  your  country — 

•'  Together  with 
The  natural  bravery  ofyniir  isle,  which  stands 
Aa  Neptune's  pnrk,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  iinscaleablo,  and  roaring  waters — 
With  sands  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
liut  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast."* 

It  was  in  the  following  year,  1598,  that  occurred  the  attempt  or  de- 
sign of  Squires  and  the  Jesuit  Walpole,  to  poison  Elizabeth,  as  I  have 
related  in  connection  with  Mariana's  suggestions,  at  the  very  time,  as 
to  the  various  methods  of  cutting  otf  a  "tyrant"  or  heretic-ru'er.  If 
we  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  Parsons  on  regicide,  as  just  insinuated  by 
him,  the  attempt  amounts  at  least  to  a  probability.  It  is  only  by  taking 
a  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  Jesuitism,  and  by  grouping  various 
facts  together,  that  we  can  snatch  the  truth  from  the  clutching  grasp  of 
the  all-denying  Jesuits. 

Ireland  was  still,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  vulnerable  heel  of  England. 
Since  the  year  1593,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  had  proclaimed  himself  the 
O'Neil,  and  was  considered  by  his  countrymen  as  the  Irish  sovereign 

*  Catholics  claim  Shnkspeare  for  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  man's  genius.  Had  he  remained  a  poacher,  they  would  have  left  him  exclusively 
to  the  Protestants.  That  he  was  one  of  Riizabelh'a  men  is  certain — and  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  she  never  objected  to  a  man  on  account  of  the  form  of  his  re- 
ligion. Shakspeare's  wls  not  the  mind  to  belong  to  any  set  of  religionists — even  to 
please  his  royal  mistress,  had  she  insisted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  speaks  immensely 
for  the  courtly  and  Protestant  audience  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  that  he  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  lash  Romanism  in  his  plays,  at  a  time  when  partyism  ran  so  high.  If  the 
thing  proves  his  good  sense,  it  also  proves  the  moderation,  if  not  total  indifference  to 
the  mere  religionism  of  her  subjects,  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth.  And  there  is  a  curioiia 
inconsistency  in  the  polemics  on  this  subject:  some  represent  the  queen  as  totally  in- 
different in  matters  of  religion,  others  make  her  greatly  inclined  to  many  practices  and 
doctrines  of  Rome — and  yet  they  all  "  shew  her  up  "  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Catholics, 
&c.,  solely  on  account  of  their  religion.  Unquestionably,  Romanism  was,  at  least,  in 
those  days,  closely  allied  to  treason  in  every  Protestant  kingdom — as  I  have  plainly 
proved — and,  therefore,  "f  Elizabeth's  persecution  was  cruel,  unchristian,  and  there- 
fore useless — the  Catholic  "  martyrs  "  could  only  be  martyrs  to  two  pardonable  errors, 
that  of  the  Elizabethan  council,  and  their  own. 
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of  Ulster.     Th< 


,,„'^"®''"  *  bountiful   favors  had  exallerl   him  to  wealth 
and  (i.Kinty.      J  ho  Spaniard  and  the  pope  enahiod  him  to  stand  forth  a 
rebel  to  h.8  royal  mistrosa.     In  1599,  the  O'Noil  re.-oived  from  Spain 
a  recruit  of  money  and  ammunition  for  hin  insiirgt-nlH,  with  assurances 
ihat  a  number  ot  troops,  in  aid  of  their  successful  exertions,  would 
irnmediately  f.dlow.      I'ho  pope  sent  him  a  consecrated  plume,  and  a 
Dull,  hy  which   he  granted  to  him  and  his  adherents  the  same  indulu- 
ena-8  as  to  those  who  fought  against  the  Turks,  for  the  recovery  o( 
the  Holy  Land.     Civil  rights  were  to  he  achieved— the  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  to   be  restored-wilh  the  help  of  the.f  Spanish  aids,  papal 
blessings,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.     Lord  Mountiov  dis- 
sipated  all  these  hopes,  with  terrible  inflictions.     The  insurgents  saw 
their  detachments  cut  off,  their  provisions  wasted,  the  EngliHh  every- 
where triumphant:   their  cultivated  Holds  and  everything  that  aflbrded 
them  the  means  of  subsistence  destroyed  by  the  enemy.     The  heart 
sickens  at  the  thought  of  these  horrid  devastations— rendered  more  de- 
plorable by  their  origin— vain  infatuation,  foreign  deception,  and  "reli- 
gious    instigation.     A  famine  completed  the  miseries  of  the  Irish, 
b  izabeth,  in  order  to   neutralise  the  large  pecuniary  aids  sent  to  the 
rebels  from  abroad,  ordered  base  money  to  be  coined,  and  permitted  no 
oil^r  to  be  exported  to   Ireland.     The  English,  as  well  as  the  Irish, 
suflered   from   this  iniquitous  and  short-sighted  policy :— a  rebellion 
amongst  her  own  troops  had   nearly  chanced   to  teach  the  queen  the 
simple  axiom,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.    The  O'Neil  was  ruined. 
Cra  t  and  dexterity  utterly  defeated  infatuation  and  rebellion.    A  Span- 
ish fleet  came  to  the  aid  of  the  rebels:  but  the  rashness  of  the  Spanish 
general,  Don  Juan  d'Aguilar,  was   the  utter   ruin  of  the  cause,  which 
might  otherwise,  thus  enforced,  have  proved  something  like  a  liberation 
or  Ireland.     But  thus  it  was  not  destined  to  be.     The  eflbrt  had  no 
honest  beginning:  it  could   have  no  satisfactory  ending:  it  failed  by 
iiselJ.     ihe  Spaniard  would  rush  to  battle,  when  he  ought  to  have 
remained  entrenched:  the  Irish  rushed,  as   usual:  they  were  utterly 
de leated,  with  1200  slain  and  800  wounded.     The  Spaniard  sailed  off 
to  ins  master  to  concoct  another  scheme,  if  possible,  against  the  invul- 
nerable Queen  of  England.    Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  misguided  Irish 
remnants  suffered   for  their  betrayers:  they  were   hunted   down  and 
butchered  like  wild  beasts,  and  the  province  of  Munster  was  one  con- 
iinuecl  scene  of  havoc  and  devastation.     Inflamed  by  resentment,  and 

ITf  'r  .    ?'"'  ^'^^••«'^«'«   •"  return  slaughtered  without  mercv,  all 
tne  ±.nglish  they  could  seize,  in  their  pitiable  madness.* 

!'fi*iS?'f  ^"  '.?''P,'"  '  ,^'"^!!'''' '  '^'•awford,  i.     Here  is  a  contrast.     "  Last  niffht,  (March 

Vou    mfdolh/s    "a  r  f 'r  T  T?'%^"  ^'-^  '^'  liie-truggle  in  Ireland,  anTprKU 

Gerir  In.Jnn    nnt  n  1"^    ^""''^'^  (SartoHs)  in  unison  with  a  number  of  amateurs, 

rat   h^     ;nMrfMJ        ;"fl'^'"'  "P  "';'   «ft«'"P«^''-'e<H.«  concert;   and  the   Spanish 

paiice  of  h  !  n  ,       ^        ?'  ^""^  "P*'"  *'"'  '"""  deserted  halls  of  the  once  frorgeous 

g     in  the  e  i.C!"  r^r'^'    n;'''"'''''*="P''°"  "   "  '  "  Nearly  three  hundred  years 

oKeiZ  ^        1        «'»'"'?"«.  Ol'varez,  and  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Aquaviva, 

s'S   .  ^he  rebellion   of  Hugh  O'Neil,  in  Ulster:  and  here   the  '  hl,^ssin-!  of  the 

ra'ore'cre'Su  n"!"'  '^"'"^•"^tf  •  ^The  same  roof  looked  down  last  night  on  somewhat 

more  creditable  proceedings."— JTac/s  and  Figures  from  Italy,  p.  241. 
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Neither  repeated  failure,  nor  the  severities  of  the  government,  could 
"  check  the  unwise  and  criminal  activity  of  those  who  favored  the 
Spanish  pretension."*    Allen  was  dead :  but  Parsons,  who  had  always 
taken  the  lead,  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  prosecution  of  hi«  Spanish 
idea — now  in  the  expectation  of  the  natural  termination  of  that  royal 
life  against  which  so  many  bad  hearts  prayed  desperately  to  heaven, 
appealed  fiercely  to  earth — and  could  find  none  but  "  worthless  fel- 
lows" to  barter  for  its  bloody  destruction.     If  the  English  character 
naturally  partakes  somewhat  of  the  bull-dog,  how  shall  we  symbolise 
it  when  it  has  been  licked  into  shape  by  the  mother-bear  of  Loyola? 
God's  elements  had  taught  Parsons  a  lesson:  counter-intrigue  he  knew 
was  constantly  springing  a  mine  beneath  him  :  the  crushing  power, 
and  the  triumphant  vigilance  or  craft,  of  the  Elizabethan  government 
foiled  him  incessantly  r—yet  did  he  unflinchingly  persevere— perhaps 
the  very  success  of  the  antagonist-craft  arrayed  against  him,  redoubled  his 
resolution — stimulated  his  invention  to  the  concoction  of  some  scheme 
at  last,  which  might  eventuate  for  him   a  glorious,  a  self-complacent 
sabbath.     His  ministers  in  England  were  not  less  active,  if  they  were 
more  courageous  than  their  leader.     In  1601,  another  invasion  was  ad- 
vocated by  the  Spanish  faction.     Garnet,  the  English  provincial  of  the 
.Jesuits,  gave   the  conspirators  a  letter  of  introduction   to  the  Jesuit 
Cresswell,  then  residing  in  Spain,  in  order  "  to  give  more  credit  to  the 
undertaking."     Subsequently,  Garnet  endeavored  to  explain  away  the 
part  he  took  in  the  enterprise:  but  it  does  not  appear,  when,  on  the 
return  of  one  of  the  envoys,  Thomas  Winter,  he  was  told  that  Oie 
scheme  was  adopted  by  Philip  III.,  that  he  resorted  to  any  means  of 
disconcerting  the  project :  nor  was   it  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
do  otherwise  than  approve  of  what  Parsons,  the  pope,  and  tiie  entire 
faction  so  earnestly  desired.     Spain  was   to   pay  over  a  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  be  employed  in  securing  a  sufficient  party 
among  the  natives:  an  army  was  to  land   in  the  spring  of  1603;  if 
numerous,  on  the  coast  of  Essex  and  Kent; — if  deficient  in  numbers, 
— at  Milford  Haven ;  while  the  Catholics,  in  the  mean  time,  were  to 
be  ready  to  join  the  invading  force,  and  to  provide  horses  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Spanish  cavalry.     The  Jesuit  Tesmond,  alias  Greenwell, 
was  one  of  the  negotiators,  together  with  Catesby,  of  gun-powder  plot 
notoriety.     Garnet  treasured  the  scheme  carefully  in  his  breast;  and 
the  time  for  its  execution  was  rapidly  approaching,  when  it  was  sud- 

Strange  vicissitude  of  mortal  things,  and   all  the  glorious  majesties  that  bubble  and 
burst,  ere  a  single  generation  is  converted  into  gas  I 

"  In  might  thougli  wondrous,  and  in  acts  of  war,  * 

Nor  ol' renown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 
Cancell'd  from  heaven  and  sacred  memory, 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell. 
For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, — 
Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy  ;  yet  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-fflcrious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame; 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom." 

♦  Butler,  Mem.  ii.  47. 
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that  bubble  and 


denly  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  unanimous  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  successor.*  The  immediate  result,  however,  was  a 
royal  "  Proclamation  against  Jesuits  and  others,"  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1602.  The  queen  spoke  sensibly  enouj^h  on  the  subject, 
though  she  assumed  what  no  experience  ever  tested,  namely,  th;it  op- 
position to  priestly  and  Jesuit-will,  however  backed  with  vigorous  mea- 
sures, ever  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  their  senses.  "  We  truly 
confess,"  she  said,  "  that  our  hope  was,  that  those  Romish  priests, 
who  were  sent  into  this  realm  by  foreign  authority,  to  seduce  our  peo- 
ple from  their  affection  to  religion,  and  so,  by  consequence,  from  the 
constancy  of  their  obedience  to  us,  having  felt  for  some  time  the  seve- 
rity of  our  laws  formerly  inflicted,  would  either  by  our  clemency  have 
been  moved,  or  out  of  their  own  judgment  have  learned,  to  forbear  to 
provoke  us  to  any  sharper  course  of  proceeding,  and  not  have  so  noto- 
riously abused  our  mercy  as  they  have  done  :  for,  whilst  we,  in  our 
princely  commiseration,  and  pity  of  their  seduced  blindness,  held  this 
so  mild  and  merciful  hand  over  them,  they,  in  the  meantime,  greatly 
forgetting  our  patience  and  lenity,  have  sought,  like  unfaithful  subjects, 
the  utter  ruin  both  of  us  and  our  kingdom,  to  the  utti  most  of  their 
ahilities.  It  is  apparent  to  the  world  with  how  great  malice  of  late  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland  has  been  invaded  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  how 
Don  Giovan  [Don  Juan  D'Aguilar],  his  chief  commander,  published 
a  warrant  from  the  See  of  Rome,  to  deprive  us  of  our  crown,  and  to 
proclaim  his  master  lord  of  the  same  :  the  Spaniards  themselves  having 
not  only  declared,  but  afterwards  bitterly  complained,  in  their  miseries 
and  distresses,  that  the  secular  priests  and  Jesuits  have,  both  of  them, 
invited  the  king,  their  master,  to  that  unfortunate  enterprise,  by  abusing 
him  grossly  by  reporting  our  forces  to  be  so  contemptible,  and  their 
own  party  so  powerful,  as  the  conquest  of  that  realm  was  most  assured. 
And  that  we  might  not  conceive  any  better  hopes  of  them  hereafter,  it  is 
in  like  sort  made  manifest  to  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  as  we  suppose, 
by  their  own  books,  lately  published,  that  they  have  already  very  ma- 
liciously and  wickedly  combined  themselves  together,  in  this  our  realm, 
for  the  advancement  of  our  enemies,  the  perverting  our  subjects,  and, 

as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  subversion  of  our  estate Besides, 

such  is  their  pride  and  presumption,  as  that  they  thrust  themselves  into 
all  the  affairs  of  our  estate,  adventuring  in  their  writings  and  speeches, 
to  dispose  of  our  kingdoms  and  crown  at  their  pleasures.  If  any  of 
their  own  sort,  being  of  a  milder  temper,  as  moved  in  conscience,  do 
but  seem  to  acknowledge  the  lenity  of  our  proceedings  and  government, 
it  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  their  hatred  and  revenge,  to  pursue  and  pro- 
secute them  as  their  enemies  :  and  lest  the  generation  of  those  wickedly- 
disposed  persons,  should,  in  time,  be  rooted  out  and  decay,  they  make 
a  usual  market  of  transporting  the  youth  of  our  realm  unto  foreign 
seminaries,  thereby  to  corrupt  the  best  families,  and  to  hatch  up  a  suc- 
ceeding brood  like  to  themselves,  that  by  libelling,  treachery,  and  all 

*  Tierney,  iv.  p.  8,  note  Gunpowder  Treason  ;  Jardine;  Eudaemon  loann.;  Coud- 
rette,  i.  243. 
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kinds  of  traitorous  practices,  they  may  still  seek  and  endeavor  to  perturb 
and  molest  us.*  And  whereas,  of  late,  much  contention  and  contro- 
versy haih  arisen  between  the  Jesuits  and  secular  priests  dissenting 
from  them,  in  divers  points,  on  the  other  part,  thereby  a  great  differ- 
ence of  offence  against  us  and  our  state,  betwixt  one  and  the  other  sect, 
hath  manifestly  appeared ;  the  Jesuits  and  the  secular  priests,  their  ad- 
lierents,  seeking  and  practising  by  their  continual  plots  and  designs, 
not  only  to  stir  up  foreign  princes  against  us,  to  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  our  kingdom,  but  also  even  to  murder  our  person ;  the  other 
secular  priests  not  only  protesting  against  the  same,  as  a  thing  most 
wicked,  detestable,  and  damnable,  but  also  offering  themselves,  in  their 
writings  and  speeches,  to  be  the  first  that  shall  discover  such  traitorous 
intentions  against  us  and  our  state,  and  to  be  the  foremost  by  arms  and 
all  other  means  to  suppress  it, — so  as  it  is  plain  that  the  treason,  which 
is  locked  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  adherents,  is  fraughted 
with  much  more  violent  malice,  perils,  and  poison,  both  against  us  and 
our  state,  than  that  disloyalty  and  disobedience  which  is  found  in  the 

other  secular  priests,  that  are  opposite  therein  unto  them 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  conjecture,  but  do  wonder,  upon  what  grounds 
they  proceed,  except  it  be  our  sufferance  and  benignity  which  is  greatly 
neglected  by  them.t  ....  And  to  the  further  aggravating  of  this 
their  audacious  boldness,  we  find  that  their  said  conceit  of  a  toleration 
is  accompanied  with  very  great  liberty  and  intolerable  presumption,  in 
that  they  dare  adventure  to  walk  in  the  streets  at  noon-days,  to  resort 
to  prisons  publicly,  and  execute  their  functions  in  contempt  of  our  laws, 
never  ceasing,  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  by  these  and  many 
more  their  intolerable  proceedings,  to  waken  our  justice,  which,  for  the 
respect  beforementioned,  hath  lain  in  a  slumber;  where  in  all  good 
policy,  it  had  been  their  parts,  if  eve,  by  a  far  contrary  course,  to  have 
prescribed  to  themselves  the  strictest  rules  and  cautions  of  giving  any 
such  notorious  scandals  to  so  notable  clemency,  never  moved  but  by 
constraint  to  think  upon  any  severity : — from  the  which  our  said  mild 
and  merciful  connivancy  towards  such  unthankful  and  inconsiderate 

*  In  a  letter  to  Parsons,  in  1605,  Garnet  says  :  "  The  party  that  promised  a  hundred 
marks  per  annum  is  in  such  want,  that  I  may  not  urge  it.  For  the  new  house  of  pren- 
tices [the  noviciate  at  Louvain]  I  had  provided  some  several  persons,  who  were  come 
up  to  London  :  but  I  have  sent  them  back  to  the  spring.  Sicklemore  is  a  great  suitor, 
and  Hoitby  entreateth  for  him.  He  is  of  good  talents  and  strength  of  body,  and  now 
qualified,  as  they  say,  in  his  choler.  I  pray  you  send  word  if  you  will  have  him."— 
MS.  in  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  xvi.  p.  102. 

t  Garnet,  speaking  of  James's  persecution,  says:  "The  courses  taken  are  more 
severe  than  in  Bess's  time." — Ibid,  ut  anted.  According  to  the  proclamation,  it  would 
even  appear  that  the  Jesuits  believed  that  the  queen  was  about  to  grant  toleration - 
whereat  she  wonders,  and  which  she  indignantly  denies :  still  it  shows  "  that  the  courses 
taken  in  Bess's  time"  were  only  severe  on  emergencies  of  "  stirs" — a  proof  that  it 
rested  with  the  teachers  whether  the  disciples  were  to  be  tormented  or  not.  In  truth, 
the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  Catholics  is  on  the  heads  of  Allen,  his  Seminaries,  the 
pope,  and  the  Jesuits — as  well  as  on  the  hands  that  shed  it  on  the  "principle"  of  ex- 
pedience. In  May,  1601,  Henry  IV.  wrote  to  D'Ossat  as  follows:  "The  Queen  of 
England  having  caused  the  execution  of  the  parties  guilty  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  begins  m  evince  clemency  and  mildness  towards  the  rest,  as  much  on 
account  of  the  rank  and  greatnumber  of  the  accomplices,  as  by  hcrnatural  disposition, 
which  is  averse  to  bloodshed  and  severity." — Lettres,  v. ;  Additional  Letters,  p.  46. 
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persons,  we  find  this  further  mischief  proceeding,  that  some  other 
natures,  apt  to  jnnovation  and  affected  much  to  their  own  opinions, 
liave  broken. forth,  on  the  other  side,  into  factious  invectives  in  print 
aganist  our  present  government,  whereunto  they  repute  such  remiss- 
ness, as  If  no  care  were  had  by  any  but  a  few  of  themselves,  to  pre- 
serve rehgion:  of  which  pamphlets,  or  any  other  to  come  forth  in  like 
kind,  we  would  quickly  make  the  authors  (if  they  were  laid  open)  to 
feel  the  weig.it  of  our  indignation,  in  presuming  to  take  upon  them  to 
censure  our  government,  according  to  their  vain  conceits,  whereby  they 
both  injure  our  innocence,  and  scandalise  many  good  and  zealous  per- 
sons, which  are  free  from  their  unquiet  humors,  though  opposite  to 
the  adverse  party."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  queen's  connivance  at 
the  practices  of  the  Jesuits  and  others  in  England,  had  made  her  ob- 
noxious to  the  vituperations  of  the  Protestant  fanatics.  In  fact,  it  is 
rerlam  that  the  "  audacious  boldness"  of  the  Jesuits  carried  them  to 
extraordinary  lengths  indeed.  Their  sovereign  will  made  all  things 
lawlii  to  their  "right  intention"--rec^a  intention  and  the  details  of 
iheir  probable  deeds  would  be  highly  interesting,  could  we  come 
at  the  facts  indicated  by  the  following  words  of  the  Jesuit  Garnet 
to  Parsons,  m  1605--and  not  even  in  the  winking  days  of  Bess's 
time:  —  " 

"  I  pray  you  send  word  how  many  coadjutors  you   will  have.     I 
have  one,  a  citizen  of  London,  of  very  good  experience,  which  may 
benefit  us,  in  buying  and  selling  without  taxes.    But  he  is  fifty  years 
old:— and  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  have,  at  the  first,  some  ancient  men 
for  such.     Send  your  will  herein."*     The  proclamation  concluded 
with  banishing  the  Jesuits,  so  as  to  "avoid,  in  some  sort,  all  these 
inconveniences,    mischiefs,   murmurings,  and  heart-burnings    in   this 
realm.       The  queen  "  required  and   charged  all  Jesuits  and  secular 
priests,  combined  together  as  is  before  expressed,  who  were  at  liberty 
within  the  realm  (by  whose  sole  act  of  their  very  coming  into  this 
kmgdorn  they  were  within  the  danger  of  the  laws),  that  they  should 
iorthwith  depart  out  of  the  queen's  dominions  and  territories,  and  not 
by  their  abode  any  longer  provoke  her  majesty  to  extend  the  rigor  of 
the  laws  upon  them."     The  secular  priests,  though  "in  some  things 
opposite  unto  the  Jesuits,"  were  also  banished  "  except  such  of  them 
as  shall,  m  the  meantime,  present  themselves  to  some  of  the  lords  or 
others  of  our  privy  council,  to  our  president  of  Wales  and  York,  or  to 
the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  and,  before  them  acknowledging  sincerely 
their  duty  and   allegiance  unto  us,  shall  submit  themselves  to  our 
mercy;  with  whom  we  will  then  (upon  certificate  from  the  president 
and  bishop,  which  we  require  to  be  sent  up  to  our  council,  within 

M*  t"^  *'""■'  ^'  s^'^rate  paragraph  of  three  tines  is  here  carefully  obliterated,'^  says 
or  Vo'^T^"  u'"^^  thus  concludes  his  letter  :  "  I  am  in  wonderful  distress,  for  want 
T  Prnlv  '*'^  a  lowance  from  Joseph  [Creswell,  the  Jesuit-superior  in  Spain,  as  Mr. 
lierney  suspects] .     I  pray  you  write  for  all  the  arrearages,  which,  if  it  may  all  be  got- 

fipnpr  r"  "P"^  ^?"  ^"""'-  '^*'"''  ""'^^  '^"'"^'^  remembrance  to  Claud  [thus  he  styles 
mA„I!  "'i'"*;''^] '  joufse:r,  Fahio,  Perez,  Durns,  and  the  rest— I  cease,  4=  Octobris. 

S  ^n  wT  ^""^^  '"^  "'«'■■  •^'''''''■•^"  «•'''"'«  y"-     Si^  Thomas  Tresham  is  dead."- 
*•  "P^  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  xvii.  p.  106.    Of  the  obliterated  paragraph  more  anon. 
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twenty  dnys  after  such  submission),  liikn  such  further  order,  as  shall 
ho  thouffhtbyus  to  he  most  meet  and  convenient."*  Thirteen  secular 
priests  h:\stcned  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  In  an  admiraMe 
address,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  William  Bishop,  they  thanked  the  queen  lor 
lu'i-  merciful  consideration,  and  signified  their  readiness  to  give  her  the 
saiisfaction  which  she  required.  They  acknowledged  her  for  their 
queen,  holding  her  power  from  the  word  of  God,  and  possessing  a 
claim  to  their  allegiance,  which  "  no  authority,  cause,  or  pretence" 
could  set  aside  :  they  declared  their  abhorrence  of  the  many  forcible 
attempts  already  made  to  restore  the  Catholic  religion,  and  their  deter- 
mination  not  only  to  stand  by  their  sovereign  against  her  future  oppo- 
nents, but  also  to  reveal  to  her  whatever  conspiraci(  i  or  treasons  might 
come  to  their  knowledge  ;  they  protested  that,  if,  for  the  discharge  of 
this  sacred  duty,  the  pope  should  even  venture  to  excommunicate  them, 
they  should  feel  themselves  bound,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  disregnrd 
the  sentence;  and  they  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that,  whilst 
they  thus  rendered  to  Ca'sar  the  things  that  were  Cjcsar's,  they 
should  not  be  condemned,  if  they  declared  their  resolution  to  fulfd  the 
other  portion  of  the  precept  -to  yield  to  the  successor  of  Peter  that 
obedience  which  Peter  himself  might  have  claimed  under  the  commis- 
sion of  Christ,  and  so  to  distinguish  between  their  several  duties  and 
obligations,  as  to  be  ready,  on  the  one  hand,  "to  spend  their  blood  in 
the  defence  of  her  majes'ty,"  but,  on  the  other,  "rather  to  lose  their 
lives  than  infringe  the  "lawful  authority  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church."t 
If  these  sentiments  of  patriotic  loyally  were  sincere— -and  we  are  glatl 
to  believe  them  such — we  have  only  to  regret  that  it  required  forty-live 
years  of  failure  and  sufTering  to  inspire  them.  Had  such  a  demonstra- 
tion taken  place  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  been  honestly 
followed  up  with  the  conduct  it  promised,  incalculable  calamities  anil 
iniquities  on  both  sides  of  the  "religious"  contest  would  have  been 
forl'ended  from  humanity.  Elizabeth  lived  not  to  see  the  result :  on 
the  very  day  on  which  this  loyal  instrument  was  signed,  she  was 
seized  with  that  illness  which  in  less  than  three  months  terminated  her 
existence.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  "the  queen  very  gently  re- 
signed her  spirit."  Forty-five  long  years  she  had  reigned — in  defiance 
of  eight  popes  who  took  a  deadly  interest  in  her  fate — in  spite  of  Philip 
II.,  who  hated  her  most  intensely  and  vowed  her  to  destruction— saved 
from  the  hands  of  innumerable  traitors  and  assassins — protected  from 
the  Jesuits — to  whom  her  name  has  ever  been  wormwood  and  a  curse. 
It  is  an  interesting  character,  and  deserves  a  momentary  reflection. 

*  Rymer,  xvi,473;  Doitd,iii.  Append,  xxxv.  It  was  on  the  24th  July  of  the  same 
year,  1602,  that  Beaumont,  the  French  ainbassaiior,  siiiil  in  his  report:  "  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  a  had  subject  in  order  to  be  a  good  Christian.  Obstinacy,  bad  disposition, 
indiscreet  zeal  for  the  Cathelic  religion,  have  brought  that  sect  [the  Jesuits]  in  liiigiami 
to  destruction.  They  not  merely  refused  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the  queen,  but 
entered  into  conspiracies  of  all  kinds  against  her  person,  and  into  alliances  with  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  etfect  her  downfall.  Thus,  instead  of  earning  trom 
her  indulgence,  protection  and  support,  they  have  provoked  the  queen  in  such  fashion, 
that  she  was  compelled,  on  behalf  of  her  own  security,  to  practi-c  severity,  and  to  take 
from  them  all  lit)erty."— fiaumer,  ii.  183, 184. 

t  Tierney,  lii.65.    He  gives  tlie  whole  document,  Append,  xxxvi. 
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Pope  SixtusV.  said  that  "if  Elizabeth  were  not  a  heretic  she  would 
be  worth  a  world  —but  the  point  of  papal  admiration  was  Elizabeth's 
determined  policy  in  crushing  all  opposition,  even  as  evidenced  by  her 
conduct  towards  the  Catholic  factions  and  their  dupes.*    For  our  part 
deep  as  must  be  our  admiration  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  would  be  infi' 
nilpJy  enhanced  m  our  minds  had  she  contrived  to  dislodge  the  spirit 
ot  Rome  without  persecution.     It  was,  however,  too  much  to  be  ex- 
pected—at  a  time  when  the  elements  of  superstition  were  so  universal 
and  ready  to  be   made  destructive  by  any   pope,  priest,  or  Jesuit— 
against  any  king,  queen,  or  heretic.     And  yet,  incongruous  as  it  may 
seem,  Elizabeth  was  the  pattern  of  a   most  liberal  toleration  in  the 
matter  of  religious  opinions,  as  long  as  they  were  not  interpreted  into 
opposition  to  her  political   power— which   was  just  a  degree  below 
despotism— nor  improperly  so,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  promptitude 
and  vigor  were  indispensable  in  the  executive.    Nevertheless,  Catholic 
lords  enjoyed  her  favors  and  privileges— when  she  thought  she  could 
trust  them :— the  very  mansion  now  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the 
Jesuits  in  England,  was  built  by  a  Catholic  courtier  with  Elizabeth's 
express  permission,— nay.  she  permitted  him  to  retain  a  priest  in  his 
reiinue.     In  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  persecution  was  a  political  expe- 
dience: Its  "martyrs"  were  traitors,  actual  or  contingent.    This  asser- 
lion  detracts  from  the  glory  of  the  martyrologiec- but  is  it  not  attested 
by  all  the  lacts  and  sentiments  which  I  have  quoted  from  Catholic 
writers  themselves  ?     Has  it  not  been  evident  that  under  the  cloak  of 
religion  a  ceaseless  machination  was  carried  on  by  the  Jesuits  and  their 
bpanish  faction  to  dethrone,  to  murder  Elizabeth,  and  give  her  king- 
dom to  the  Spaniard  ?     I  question  whether  any  king  or  queen,  even  of 
the  present  day,  would  be  less  severe  than  Elizabeth  under  the  circum- 
stances on  all  sides  admitted.     I  believe  that  she  had  too  much  sense 
to  be  a  bigot  in  religion.     The  castigation  she  administers  in  her  last 
proclamation,  on  those  over-zealous  Protestants  who,  "according  to 
their  vain  conceits,"  taxed  her  with  "remissness"  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion,  plainly  shows  that  Elizabeth  mastered  the  Protestant  party  as 
well  as  the  Catholic  faction.     The  bigotry  of  Protestantism  found  no 
encouragement  in  Queen  Elizabeth.     In  tnuh,  she  saw  too  well  the 
eHects  of  Catholic  bigotry  around  her,  to  nourish  an  equally  fierce 
hydra  when  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  "seeking  whom  it  may  de- 
vour.       To  Elizabeth  be  awarded  the  honor  and  glory  of  having 
reduced  ecclesiastical    power  and   influence  to  the  small  dimensions 
Which  they  should  ever  have  in  a  free  constitution.!    Indulging  her 

*  See  Raumer.Hist.  of  16th  and  17th  Cent.,  i.  294. 

abLci" of  \L"?^i   '"'"^  'f'^  «»'-en"''<'sly  opposed   nil  attempts  at  meddling  with  the 

ie  au'il.T    '.r'r''^"'  ''*'"'''•     ''  ^^'^  '^'^'"''^  '°  ^"PP'"'"  '^^'  «he  approved  of 

nem.L  th    '  K    /''?  '^'=.'  ""f '  'I  ^"^  ""^  "'^  ''""^  '"  '"'''*«  ^'^''^^^  '""'«  "religious" 

a?DeA  J  .   '*''  rl'^  "1  '""'^•.    ^'  7°"'^' i-^eed,  have  been  a  piece  of  infatuation  to 

STthP   P       "f^^urch"  against  herself.     Was  she  not  aware  that  this  was  exactly 

abusJ      T.  ''^       ^^'""''  ^'"^'r^^  empowering  Wolsey  to  torment  the  monks  in  their 

auuses  f     1  he  consequences  of  that  lalse  step  of  exoedient  r.nnr^««,nn    hv  th«  i"f:i'.,. 

sivp  .<  i!"r'""  \"-'  ^°^«"e  "»"  '''0  most  powerful  promoters  of  Henry  Vlil.'s  convuU 

lee^^ot/hTn?'-      ,J^I'^:'''-"»-»2«i««=  abuses  are  bad  things-but  Elizabeth  had 

quite  enough  to  do  in  keeping  out  the  abuses  of  Rome-for  the  present.    She  would 
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peculiar  fancies  and  judgment— which  bowed  to  no  human  authority- 
she  seemed  inclined  to  countenance  many  liomish  practices  and  opin- 
ions—such    as  the  use  of    images— fasting— the  real  presence-the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy ;— but  a  moment's  consideration  will  enable  us 
to  conclude,  that  her  aim  was  to  superinduce  more  strictness  and  regu- 
larity in  the  Protestant  clergv,  could  she  succeed  in  effecting  the  adop- 
tion of  these  practices  and' opinions.     Something,  it  appeared,  was 
wanting  to  keep  the  Protestant  clergy  and  laity  withm  the  bounds  of 
religious  and  moral  decorum— and  the  adoption  of  these  opinions  and 
practices  seemed  conducive  to  that  end  so  desirable.     It  was  an  error, 
of  course,  as  experience  in  the  very  heart  of  Catholicism  too  plainly 
attested— but  something  was  to  be  done— and  that  was  what  Elizabeth 
aimed  at,  in  seeming  to  favor  Catholic  practices  and  opinions  in  the 
concrete— (or  in  the  abstract,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  she  was  totally 
indifferent  to  the  human  interpretations  of  revelation.     Practical  good 
was  her  aim  perpetually:  political  even  in  her  pleasures,  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  ^he  should  be  otherwise  in  the  restraints  of  "religion? 
She  enforced  abstinence  from  flesh-meat  at  certain  times.     That  was  a 
"  popish"  practice  :— but  this  practical  queen  took  good  care  to  unde- 
ceive  the  archbishon^.  and  clergy  as  to  any  ulterior  notions  that  might 
be  entertained  thereanent.     "And  further  declare  unto  them,    she  said 
by  an  order  of  council,  "that  the  same  is  not  required  for  any  hking 
of  popish  ceremonies  heretofore  used,  which  utterhj  are  detested',M 
only  to  maintain  the  mariners,  and  the  navy  of  this  land,  by  setting 

men  a  fishing.''*  ,  .  .  .         , 

The  kingdom  was  never  so  depressed  in  reputation,  or  in  so  danger- 
ous a  condition   both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  when  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  throne.     It  was  encumbered  with  the  debts  of  her  father,  her  bro- 
ther, her  sister.    The  royal  navy  was  neglected  and  out  of  repair.    1  he 
nation  was  embroiled  in  intestine  heats  of  religion.     Philip  of  bpain 
was  aspiring  to  unlimited  dominion  in  and  out  of  Europe.     Eliza- 
beth paid  all  those  debts  of  her  predecessors:    regulated  her  finances. 
"  Never  was  there  a  prince,"  says  Castelnau,  five  times  ambassador  at 
the  English  Court,  "  never  was  there  a  prince  who  amassed  so  much 
wealth,  60  iusUy  acquired,  as  she  has  done— without  imposing  any  new 
tax  or  subsidy,  which  is  a  sufHcient  reason  for  showing  that  avarice 
was  not  her  dominant   passion,  as   people  have  wished  to  lay  to  her 
charire;  and  for  eight  years  she  has  not  demanded  the  dues  and  boun- 
ties which  England  is  wont  to  make  to  its  king  every  three  years;  and 
what  is  more,  in  the  year  1570,  her  subjects  having  offered  to  pay  them, 
she  not  only  thanked  them  without  consenting  to  receive  anything,  but 
also  assured  them   that  she  would  never  raise  five  shdlings  on  them, 
except  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state,  or  when  necessity  should  re- 
quire the  demand.     This  act  alone,"  says  Castelnau,  "deserves  much 

have  reformed  the  Church  had  she  found  the  kingdom  in  the  etate  in  which  she  leftit: 
torave  exasperated  the  cln.nchmen,  would  have  g.ven  he>  •-^-es  new  acW^^^^^^^^^ 
The  popes  of  Rome  never  could  honeslty  allege  this  excusi;  ^u    wmking  attlicveryt- 
culiar  abuses  which  disgraced  Catholicism. 
•  Collier,  ii.;  apud  Dodd,  iii.  64. 
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praise,  and  may  deserve  for  her  the  title  of  liberal."     Nevertheless 
there  are  those  who  talk  incessantly  of  Elizabeth's  "  pars  mony^^^^^^ 
reluctance  to  maintain  a  standing  army,  so  dreadfully  voracious  and 
otherw.se  objectionable.    For  my  part,  I  believe  that   he  higS  'r'se 
isdue  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  fact,  that  she  maintained  ZkZ- 
dom  m  vast  prosperity,  defeated  all  the  schemes  of  he   enemies   ^fd 
yet  spent  very  little  money  on  armies  in  actual  service,  orTn  Teadine  s 
for  service,  m  the  kingdom.     How  she  learnt  that  policy  we  know  not 
except  that  it  was  the  result  of  her  solid  good  sense,  which  was  never 
afterwards  copied  by  her  immediate  successors,  who  retained  the  same 
cleg  ee  of  despotism,  without  a  single  ray  of  that  good  sense  whi^h 
made  Elizabeth  so  essentially  a  Queen  of  England.     \Villingly  should 
we  consent  to  the  same  amount  of  royal  power  at  the  presL^t  day/if 
wielded  by  the  intellect  and  heart  of  an  Elizabeth.     Perhaps,  ne;e 
since  then  have  the  true  interests  of  all-nobility,  people,  and'^    ler.y 
been  so  ably  and  justly  managed.     We  gained  by  utterl^  neutraS 
royal  authority,  because  there  was  at  the  time  great  danger  of  its  bnf 
abused:  but  we  certainly  gained  nothing  by  throwing  it  so  exclusively 
into  he  brains  or  the  hands  of  hundreds,  over  whom  we  have  noUhe 
check  which  might  be  exerted  over  one  sovereign-powerful,  but  stiU 
responsible  to  the  people      How  admirable  the  thought,  when  a    ove 
reign  is  towards  the  people,  an  executive,  a  council-ruling  mind  •    How 
soon  would  all  abuses,  of  which  thousands,  if  not  million     compTain! 
n.  h  at  such  an  advent  of  a  savior  in  the  present  alarms  of  the  na' 
a  llUhfh'""^^,  ^''"'"'  <he  nation's  enthusiasm  at  the  glorious  f"ct, 
that  all  the  beggarly  motives  of  party,  would  be  merged  and  sunk  fo^ 
ever  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  of  national  afiection  to^a  national  queen 
r   ?h  1        f ''  ^f  ''"u'  ^l  ''  ''  ^^'"'•'''  *«  «°"d«'""  admirable  natu- 
It     r.  ^jP''^°'™  -^^  '^•"'^•""^  ^^  '  "^''^  automaton,  pulled  by 
niof  inf  ^r""""^,?   *%"  sovereign-and  this  nation  will  be  a 

wnl        r      .  "f  ^  '""'""y  ""^  P^'^^^^^'  ^'^«««  ««""«"«  ^re  confusion 

worse  confounded,  more  swayed  by  the  organs  of  party  than  by  the 

aw  use  f,  and  certainly  not  by  the  best  and  noblest  sentiments  w^h  c h 

stitute  the  birthright  of  Englishmen,  such  as  those  on  whom  EliLa- 

t  0  iir'if  rP'"^V   ^^'7  ''^^  "^  '^'^'  ^«'^^^*«"  *"  ^he  queen  :  but  h 

only  a  set  form  of  speech :  it  cannot  be  felt,  plainly  because  the  queen 

s  00  far  removed  from  her  loyal  people.    What  c/n  she  do  to  derrve 

stnina  rh'tr^P  '"'u '  ''*''''  ^^'  ^""'^^•^"^  ^''  •^°»fi"«d  to  the  mere 

signing  of  bills  or  subscriptions  for  charitable  purposes  ?   Let  the  queen 

ea  queen  m  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  nation  will  be  at 

est.     ihere  is  now-a-days  no  fear  of  abuse  in  the  royal  prerogative 

a  sovereign  of  England.     It  will  increase  her  Majesfy's  dut  es^.  iu' 

™n  1  T'"'  ""i^^  ^'"  '^'''  ^'  ^'^^  ^«^^h,  both  to  herself  and 
anxipt  "^f!0"' ^''l  eventuate  results  that  must  compensate  for  all 
anxiety  or  toil  m  the  head  that  governs  a  great  people,  prosperous  and 

i  anc?  o!""'- ■  J"r^  representative  of  the  Protestant  movement  or  resist- 
5  ;t.Pnfnr  ^'^fi^beth  amply  repaid  the  pope  and  Philip  for  all  their 
evil  attempts  and  intentions.     Doubtless  self-defence  was  a  strong  mo- 
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ttve  in  the  qaeen ;  but  in  hor  it  was  no  selfishness,  since  the  glorious 
welfare  of  a  great  nation  depended  on  the  life  and  power  of  their  qne^en.* 
Whilst  Elizabeth  and  God's  elements  kepi  war  from  the  plains  of  Lng- 
land,  her  men  and  her  fleets  on  every  land  and  every  sea  battled  with 
the  fierce  invader  of  the  world's  rights :  their  practical  watchword  was, 
down  with  papal  and  Spanish  domination:  it  was  only  fair  that  these 
sailors  and  these  troops  should  be  paid  for  their  work :  they  w;m  paid 
—but  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.     After  a  reign  of  five  and  forty 
years,  during  which  lime  she  subsidised  the  Huguenots  and  the  Hoi- 
landers,  and  kept  afloat  a  powerful  fleet  roaming  every  sea,  yet  did  the 
queen  leave  the  kingdom  in  peace  within,  and  ui  a  martial  condition- 
full  of  honor  and  reputation  abroad— the  royal  navy  not  only  superior 
to  any  in  the  world  in  strength,  but  in  admirable  repair;  few  debts  left 
charged  on  the  crown,  and  large  contingencies  from  a  wealthy  people, 
forthcoming  for  service  done,  and  rebellion  crushed,  or  the  invader  baf- 
fled and  beaten.     There  were  above  two  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  due  from  the   States  of  Holland,  for  enabling  them  to 
achieve  their  righteous  independence  against  the  execrable  tyrant  ot 
Soain.t    What  a  contrast  to  our  modern  method  of  subsidising !    Lng- 
land's  people  have  been  made  to  fight  and  lavish  millions  for  the  inte- 
rests  of  foreigners,  with  only  a  very  questionable  glory,  by  way  of  a 
per  contra  Jor  solid  gold  by  the  million,  and  generous  lives  by  the  same 
computation.     Napoleon  undertook  to  make  a  war  of  aggression  sup- 
port  itself,  and  the  trick  was  considered  a  mighty  fine  "  idea.       Lliza- 
beth  ruined  her  enemies  at  their  own  expense,  and  budt  up  the  paltry 
nation  of  Holland  into  a  pyramid  of  power,  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  that  enemy,  on  whom  she  thus  inflicted  a  providential  retribution.^ 

•  In  hii  report  of  April,  1603,  Beaumont,  Henry  IV.'s  ambasBador,  says:  "  Eliia- 
beth  mieht,  beyond  doubt,  have  concluded  a  peace  with  Spam,  had  she  chosen  it.  B 
fhis  sp  rit  that  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  in  her,  that  (contrary  to  the  wo 
Ir  all  aged  sovereigns,  who  look  only  to  their  en  oyments,  and  seek  on  ^'ch  alone  o 
Jaise  thiir  monuments  ,  she  only  aspired  to  found  hers  on  toil,  and  honor,  and  y.ctoo^ 
ZtoZy  herself  under  trophies.  ^Ungrateful  as  her  successor  and  her  subjects  h^ 
themselves  at  this  moment  towards  her,  every  one  must  yet  ''^k"owledge  tha  the  fb. 
mer  owes  his  elevation,  the  latter  their  welfare  and  preservation,  to  the  queen. 

*Tcrk'e"Deu;tlon;  i.  p.  1,  et  se,.  As  has  ever  been  the  usual  return  for  Englan.s 
subsidies  the  Dutch,  induced  by  a  faction,  attempted  to  be  ungrateful  to  Elizabeth  ana 
her  cSty;  butbyher  promptitude,  she  effectually  brought  them  to  their  sense^ 
and  they  "begged  pardon''  most  humbly  as  in  duty  bound.    Then  she  required  t>^em 

*"  rEli-bet'h  "fuTed'o  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces  when  she  took 
them  into  her  protection,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Duke  d'Anjou    and  the  death  t 
the  Pince  of  Orange;  but  she  justly  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  States  in  15   , 
where  n  it  was  agreid  that  the  Dutch  should  repay  her  all  the  moneys  which  she  shou 
TxpenTfor  their  preservation,  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent.,  when  the  war  was  end 
with  Spain,  and  that  two  Englishmen,  to  be  named  by  the  queen,  should  be  adn  tt  d 
Tnto  their  council  of  state.    Flushing,  Rammekens   and  Briel  e,  w^^^  d^l'^^^J^, 
the  queen  by  way  of  security  :  these  towns  were  the  keys  of  the  country.    E'lMbetn 
enhancing  her  energetic  assistance,  gave  the  Hollanders  the  privilege  of  fi«bing  onth 
coast  of  Lgland-femoved  the  staple  of  the  English  woollen  manufactures  f^om^Jnt^ 
wpro   in  the  nower  of  Spain,  to  Delll,  in  the  power  of  the  Dutch  ;' ttnd   .i-^  s--r 
credible  how.^n"  so  short'a  ti^e,  viz.  scarce  thir'teen  years,  the  Dutch' -tert^^^^^^ 
sorts  of  people  who  were  persecuted  upon  the  account  ot  not  aabmitting  to  the  papai 
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Possessed  of  absolute  power,  endowed  with  all  the  great  qualities  which 
constitute  the  natural  right  to  command,  still  she  would  never  pronounce 
a  decision,  nor  uphold  an  opinion,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  coun- 
cil. This  18  the  testimony  of  Castelnau,  and  it  is  well  worth  quotation 
against  the  very  questionable  and  interested  authorities  whereby  Dr 
Lingard  misrepresents  this  quality  of  Elizabeth's  mind,  under  the  name 
of"  irresolution."  In  truth,  the  doctor  seems  to  have  steeped  his  mind 
in  the  peculiar  juices  of  the  Jesuit  Parsons,  in  delivering  his  "charac- 
ter" of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Castelnau,  five  times  ambassador  at  the  court 
contraciicts  the  "impartial"  doctor,  in  every  blasting  element  of  the 
character  which  he  has  fulminated  against  the  nation's  queen. 

"Never  has  a  prince  loved  his  subjects  more  than  I  do,  and  no 
jewel,  no  treasure,  no  happiness  of  any  kind,  can  counterbalance  the 
value  of  this  affection!"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  when,  in  1001,  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  her  respecting  the  abuses  of  the  monopolies 
which  she  had  granted.  "  It  is  my  intention  to  remedy  all  abuses, 
and  to  punish  those  who  have  illegally  perverted  mygifts,  and  oppressed 
their  fellow  citizens.  But  Heaven,  I  hope,  will  not  impute  their  faults 
to  me,  who  am  innocent.  For,  remembering  the  supreme  Judge,  to 
whom  I  must  give  an  account,  I  have  always  endeavored  to  promote 
the  good  of  my  people.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  live  any  longer  than  while 
my  government  is  for  the  advantage  of  all ;  and,  though  there  have 
been  in  England  more  powerful  and  wiser  princes,  there  never  was, 
nor  will  be  in  future,  one  who  had  more  care  and  affection  for  his 
people.'  The  loudest  joy  and  universal  expressions  of  gratitude  fol- 
lowed this  declaration  of  Elizabeth,  and  she  took  care  that  her  promise 
should  be  carried  into  effect.*  "  The  highest  praise  is  due  to  Elizabeth," 
says  the  Frenchman  Mezerai,  "for  the  ardent  affection  with  which  she 
cherished  her  people— a  virtue  which  may  cover  all  the  other  vices  of 
a  sovereign."!  The  French  ambassador,  Beaumont,  exclaimed:— 
'the  queen  is  not  merely  loved,  but  adored  !"t 

Unquestionably  the  courts  of  High  Commission  for  the  cognizance 
of  religious  offences  ;— the  Star  Chamber,  for  the  punishment  of  what 
Dr.  Lingard  calls  "that  comprehensive  and  undefinable  transgression, 
contempt  of  royal  authority  ;"— and  other  expedient  contrivances,  after 
the  manner  of  Rome  and  Spain,— unquestionably  these  contrivances  are 
lamentable  blots  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth— but  so  are  all  the  pontifical 
and  Spanish  and  Jesuitical  contrivances  which  suggested  them— blots 
on  humanity  all  of  them:  and  whilst  Protestants  may  denounce  them, 
tathohcs  have  no  right  to  do  so,  seeing  that  they  were  not  original 
contrivances  by  the  royal  council  of  England,  but  vile  transplantations 
from  the  hot-beds  of  Rome  and  of  Spain.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
queen^and  government  were  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  from  "reli- 
gious   traitors;  and  whilst  we  denounce  the  cruelties  which  attended 

hMt?„''!l'"'i>^*':''"H  "j^'ig'"")'  swelled  their  trade  and  navigation,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  the  East  and  West  Indies."— Cofrc,  Detection,  i.  1—5. 

differenUccount'^i  "ei*  '*  ^^^'  '^  "*'    "'*"^'"'  *"o"ow'"g  ^'^-  Ewes,  gives  a  somewhat 
tMeze,ai,vi.'p.'283."  t  Raumer,  «&i  supra. 
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the  measures  of  self-defence,  we  must  be  permitted  still  more  to  de- 
nounce the  atrociously  unchristian  schemes  and  attempts,  which  directly 
suggested  such  contrivances.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  captivity  and 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  after  seeing  the  attestation  of  the 
intended  murder  of  £!;/■..»'  th,  fov  which  she  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  ?  Only  thin,  that  the  queen  and  her  council  were  selfish  and 
provident  of  the  country's  welfare— whilst  Mary  and  her  faction  were 
equally  selfish— but  also  recklessly  infatuated,  cowardly,  base,  and, 
therefore,  as  unworthy  of  sympathy  as  Elizabeth  and  her  council  may 
be  obnoxious  to  blame. 

The  results  of  Protestantism  were  gloriously  promoted  and  expanded 
by  Elizabeth— in  the  vast  improvement  oi  agriculture— internal  trade 
—and  foreign  commerce.  Philip's  tyranny  ruined  the  Netherlands: 
Elizabeth  received  and  tolerated  the  fugitives.  New  manufactures,  of 
various  kinds,  energetically  advanced  the  r.r.tioa's  onward  march  to 
supremacy  amongst  the  most  industrious,  the  wealthiest  of  earth.  The 
Royal  Exchange  of  London— built  by  one  of  her  subjects— became 
the  centre  of  commerce  extending  over  Europe,  and  to  Barbary,  Mo- 
rocco, Guinea,  and  Turkey.  Her  sailor,  Willoughby,  actually  dis- 
covered Archangel— and  a  Russian  trading  company  was  established. 
Frobisher,  Davis,  Raleigh,  Drake,  and  Cavendish,  are  names  of  high 
renown :— these  men  were  Elizabeth's  discoverers  for  the  world,  which 
they  circumnavigated  at  no  expense  to  the  nation,  because  they  had  to 
fight  their  way  on  the  papal  seas  of  the  Spanish  despot— and  brought 
home  solid  equivalents  as  well  as  contributions  to  "the  diil'usion  of 
knowledge."  Some  call  them  pirates— but,  if  they  were,  they  robbed 
from  a  thief— the  King  of  Spain— that  wholesale  pirate  among  the 

Indians.  .  .    ^      ,       ,    j    u         i 

Elizabeth  defrayed  all  annual  expenses  with  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  great  she  rewarded  with  words  :  but  she  made  ample 
provision  for  the  widows  anu  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  war.  Dur- 
ing her  reign  of  five-and-forty  years,  the  Parliament  granted  her  only 
three  millions  of  pounds  as  subsidies,  be  it  remembered,  imperatively 
necessary  to  defend  the  nation  from  the  Spaniards,  fooled  into  their 
rash  attempts  by  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  and  their  faction  of  Catholic 

exiles.*  .     ,  -i 

Need  I  enlarge  on  that  laurelled  band  of  mentalists— poetic  philoso- 
phers and  philosophical  poets  who  wrote  and  sang  for  the  admiration 
of  the  Virgin  Queen  and  all  posterity  f  A  Bacon  was  the  offspring  ot 
that  expansive  reign— destined  to  achieve  for  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences  what  his  queen  so  nobly  began  and  strove  to  consolidate  for 
her  country  and  for  universal  Protestantism— since  in  every  realm  that 
movement'fell  the  genial  touch  of  her  hearty  hand— or  heard  a  cheer 
from  the  imperial  Virgin  of  the  Isle.  And  Shakspeare,  too,  sang  joy- 
ously then— a  universe  of  mentality,  whom,  as  the  Gospel,  we  never 
read  without  fresh  thoughts  of  delight  and  comfort.t 

*  Raumer,  ut  anted,  p.  38  \. 

t"But  with  whom  shall  we  compare  the  unrivalled  Shakspeare,"  says  Raumer, 
«  or  whom  shall  we  place  above  him  ?    From  the  tenderest  emotions  to  the  mosi 
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'•Some  gentler  passions  aten!  into  my  mind,  * 

(For  I  am  soft  and  made  of  molting  snow) 
Or  be  more  cruel,  Love,  or  lie  more  kind, 
Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  he  high  or  low: 
Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant." 

These  verses  were  composed  by  Elizabeth.  The  object  of  their  intro- 
duction is  evident— -a  few  remarks  are  necessary  on  the  foul  aspersions 
recorded  against  Elizabeth.  Lingard,  on  the  strength  of  two  very  ques- 
tionable authorities,  talks  of  Elizabeth's  "  feelings  blunted  by  passion," 
—states  that  she  was  "  regardless  of  her  character  and  callous  to  every 
sense  of  shame," — he  mentions  one  "indecent  act," — numbers  he'r 
paramours — and  sums  up  the  horrible  account  by  saying:  "md  it  was 
afterwards  believed  that  her  licentious  habits  survived,  even  when  the 

fires  of  wantonness  had  'iren  quenched  by  the  chill  of  agt;:" these 

be"prave  words"  for  ..  virgin  priest.  Castelnau,  a  distinguished,  a 
disinterested  Frenchman,  a  personal  witness  of  long-standing  at  the 
English  Court,  is  at  least  equal  to  Lingard's  Spanish  ambassador  and 
])artisan  authorities.  "And  if  they  have  wished  to  tax  her  f\dsely 
with  love  or  lust  (amour)  I  will  say  with  truth  that  these  are  the  forged 
inventions  of  her  evil-wishers  and  her  enemies  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
ambassadors,  in  order  to  disgust  those  to  whom  her  alliance  would 
have  been  useful.  .  .  ."  Touching  her  unwillingness  to  marry,  he  says: 
"She  has  told  me  numberless  times,  and  long  before  I  was  resident  at 
her  Court,  that  even  to  save  her  life  she  would  not  consent  to  marry 
any  one  but  a  prince  of  a  great  and  illustrious  house,  and  not  inferior 
to  her  own— more  for  the  benefit  of  her  country  than  any  particular 
inclination  of  her  own ;  and  if  she  thought  that  any  of  her  subjects  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  desire  her  for  a  wife,  s'he  would  never  see 
him,  but,  contrary  to  her  nature,  which  had  no  cruelty  in  it,  she  would 
punish  him.  So  that  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  that  she  was  as 
chaste  as  she  was  prudent,  as  effects  demonstrate."  His  reasoning  on 
the  subject  is  interesting.  "  A  good  proof  of  this  is  the  curiosity  which 
she  had  to  learn  so  many  sciences  and  foreign  languages  ;  and  her  being 
so  constantly  employed  in  affairs  of  state,  that  she  could  not  have  had 
time  to  yield  to  amorous  passions,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
literature — as  the  ancients  have  wisely  shown  when  they  made  Mi- 
nerva, the  goddess  of  wisdom,  a  virgin  and  without  a  mother,  and  the 
muses  chaste  and  maiden  .*     Nevertheless,"  adds  the  moralist,  "  cour- 

snblime  energy,  from  the  most  playful  humor  to  prophetic  dignity,  he  commands  the 
"hole  scale  of  (eelmg  and  of  thought;  and  while  so  many  renowned  poets  erect  their 

iirone  on  a  small  section  of  the  magic  circle  of  poetry,  beyond  which  they  are  unable 
to  pass,  he  lavishes  his  inexhaustible  treasures  in  all  directions,  and  commands  the 
admiration  of  the  most  simple,  as  well  as  the  most  cultivated  minds." 

"  She  was  very  learned,"  says  Henault.     «'  One  day  when  she  was  vislu.d  by  Ca- 

ignon,  who  was  Chancellor  of  Navarre,  she  showed  him  a  Latin  translation  which  she 
nad  made  of  certain  tragedies  of  Sophocles ;  also  two  orations  of  Demosthenes.  She 
also  permitted  him  to  take  a  copy  of  a  Greek  epigram  which  she  had  composed  ;  and 
sne  asked  his  opinion  on  certain  passages  of  Lycophron,  which  she  then  had  in  her 
".'iiti,  and  some  passages  of  which  she  was  desirous  to  translate :— but  her  greatest 
science  was  that  of  reigning,  and  England  numbers  her  amongst  her  greatest  kings."— 
Aortgc,  a.  p.  614.    These  acquirements  were  not  incompatible  with  the  pursuits  sug- 
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tiers  «ay  thsft  honor,  espocially  that  of  women,  consisls  in  its  roputa. 
tion  only,  whirh  maiiOH  those  fortunate  who  have  a  ^ood  one.  And  if 
I  have  permitted  myself  to  enhirjje  in  the  praise  of  this  qneen,  the  par- 
ticular knowledge  1  have  had  of  her  merits  will  be  my  lawful  excuse; 
ihe  recital  has  seemed  necessary  to  me,  in  order  that  the  queens  who 
shall  succeed  her  may  have  as  a  mirror  the  example  of  her  virtues, 
should  ihese  Memoirs,  against  my  intention,  ever  see  the  light."* 

Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  even  assuming  that  those  men  whom  Lin- 
gard  names,  were  the  '*  mistresses,"  as  it  were,  of  Queen  Elizalxjth, 
wliat  a  wonderful  contrast  stands  before  us!  Whilst  popes  and  kings 
h  ivc  burthcned  their  kingdom  wiih  the  support  of  their  mistresses, 
those  of  Elizabeth  will  appear  before  us  as  energetic  servants  of  the 
country — exhaust  in  <^  their  wealth  in  the  service  of  their  queen— ever 
eager  at  her  bidding  to  risk  fortune  and  life  to  please  that  wonderful 
queen,  whom  we  may  truly  call  the  mistress  of  all  her  loyal  people— 
for  she  truly  loved  them  all  intensely.  This,  then,  is  the  mighty  gist 
of  tbe  argument : — assuming  the  fact,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  Eliza- 
beth stands  forth  rather  an  object  of  admiration  than  blame ;— but  1 
doubt  the  fact  altogether.  'JMia't  the  queen  was  well-beloved,  is  beyond 
all  doubt:  that  her  gentle  heart  loved  equally  well: — that  the  counlry 
—that  all  her  people  derived  benefit  from  that  affection  which  she 
turned  to  their  account  so  nobly — all  this  is  beyond  all  doubt— but 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  tiot  the  infamous  thing  of  Lingard's  imagining. 
The  political  consequences  entailed  upon  a  nation  so  disastrously  by 
kings,  through  their  royal  mistresses — especially  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIV. — render  this  feature  in  their  character  of  historical  moment:  but 
this  excuse  cannot  be  alleged  by  Lingard  for  soiling  his  pages  with  the 
foe-concocted  infiimy  he  tlings  on  an  admirable  queen.  In  lashing 
Jinne  Boleyn,  he  was  right — for  the  consequences  of  her  guilt  were 
political,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  another  woman— and 
a  virtuous  queen  :  but  not  a  shadow  ot  such  impeachment  can  be  al- 
leged against  Elizabeth — except  from  the  murky  brains  of  the  Jesuit 
Parsons  and  his  Spanish  faction.  Nay,  Elizabeth,  far  from  being  com- 
promised to  any  of  these  "  favored"  ones,  actually  consigned  one  of 
them  to  execution  when  he  presumed  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country.  If 
he  was  base  enough  to  commit  that  crime,  he  would  not  have  shrunk 
from  threatening  the  queen  with  a  public  exposure  in  self-defence,  had 
she  been,  by  guilt,  in  his  power.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort — and  this 
is  another  argument  in  favor  of  Elizabeth  respecting  one  of  the  most 
"favored"  ones; — nor  would  Elizabeth,  I  think,  have  ventured  to  put 
the  fellow  to  the  extremity,  had  she  yielded  to  the  infamy  so  plainlv 
suggested  by  Lingard.     Further,  nothing  but  the   most  prurient  and 

gested  by  licentious  appetence,  but  they  were  certainly  a  powerful  beacon-light,  a 
stimulus  to  the  intellect  of  the  nation.  The  queen's  example  roused  the  minds  ot  her 
people  to  intellectual  effort.  Hence  the  unrivalled  power  of  thought  which  was  es- 
tablished in  English  science  and  literature  during  that  truly  glorious  reign— a  power 
of  thought  which  still  attracts  us  to  the  minds  of  that  age,  and  well  it  might,  Irom  the 
meaningless,  shitliow  platitudes  of  the  present. 

*  Castelnau,  Mem.  (Pantheon  Litt.  p.  127—128.)     He  was  the  negotiator  of  the  pro- 
jected marriage  between  the  queen  and  the  Duke  d'Anjou. — lb. 
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vindictive  "  relij^iouB"  fflelin|]f  could  have  induced  the  doctor  to  repeat 
the  silly  tale  of  a  *'8on"  of  Elizabeth,  wIiohc  ^eneratiou  he  found  in 
till!  ^IrchiveH  of  Simancas,  with  other  documents  of  the  rancorous  and 
ballh'd  and  beaten  SpaniardH.* 

The  queen's  influence  over  the  nation  at  large  was  felt  benijrnly. 
All  was  advancemunt, — all  was  improvement, — and  nowhere  the  bleak 
sliigriation  of  the  olden  time.  Rapidly,  uninterruptedly,  the  nation 
sped  forward  to  wealth,  glory,  and  renown.  'J'he  palaces  displayed 
equal  magnificence  and  taste,  and  paintings  or  fine  tapestry  adorned  the 
rooms  and  beaulined  the  halls.  The  usual  mode  of  life  was  simple 
1111(1  moderate,  but  on  festive  occasions,  on  the  visits  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  the  like  national  calls  for  display,  Elizabeth  was  fond  of 
showing  forth  her  royal  splendor.  Then  it  was  that  magnilicent  pro- 
cessions, elegant  ballets,  comedies,  and  tragedies,  alternated  with  serious 
conversations.  "As  wisdom  and  secrecy  appeared  in  iier  council,  so 
hospitality,  charity  and  splendor  were  diluted  over  the  whole  court"— 
never  were  heart  and  mind  more  admirably  attuned  lo  unison,  or  rather, 
in  beautiful  concord.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Elizabeth,  fully  con- 
scious of  the  superiority  of  her  understanding,  aimed  too  much,  per- 
haps, at  making  an  impression  by  iier  beauty;  and  too  unmindful  of 
ihe  chilling  hand  of  time,  wished  to  retain  externally  the  youthful 
vigor  of  her  mind — but  there  aro  those  amongst  women,  whose  minds 
and  whose  hearts  time  furrows  not — and  if  their  features  have  lost  the 
smile  so  bewitching,  their  minds  and  their  hearts  smile  on  lor  ever: 
they  know  it — and  are  loath  to  resign  the  prerogative  of  exalted  natures. 
But  in  spite  of  these  little  vanities  and  weaknesses,  to  which  many  per- 
sons have  attached  far  too  much  importance,  no  court  had  yet  been  so 
polished,  and  so  moral,  so  intelligent  and  so  romantic.t  How  far 
inferior,  in  every  respect,  was  tne  otherwise  so  highly  extolled  court 
of  France  under  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  her  sons  !  Let  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  lar-famed  De  Thou,  give  his  opinion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  "Elizabeth,"  he  says,  "was  of  a  lofty  mind  and 
manly  spirit — rapidly  matured  for  the  serious  business  of  life  by  her 
early  fortune.     She  governed  by  her  own  understanding,  not  through 

*  See  Lingard,  viii.  406,  and  Appond.  note  x.  Nay,  the  very  dread  of  becoming  a 
mother,  under  the  apprehension  of  dying  in  childl)ed,  as  her  physicians  were  induced 
to  predict,  was  one  of  the  motives  advanced  by  Elizabeth  against  lier  consenting  to 
marry.  I  need  not  apply  the  argument :  <«  Et  nlioqui  tota  vita  coeiebs  ll  nuptiis  abhor- 
ruit,  ab  iis,  (jui  circa  earn  erant,  qu(')  magis  ipsam  in  potestate  haberent,  injecto  per 
medicorum  snggestionem  metu,  si  conciperet  fore,  ut  in  puerperio  moreretur." — Thu- 
fl'iw,  lib.cxxix.  Surely  Dr.  Lingard  must  have  read  the  note  at  p.  435  of  D'Ossat's 
Letters,  vol.  ii.,  where  the  subject  is  alluded  to  physiologically,  and  in  the  plainest 
possible  term?  is  affirmed  the  impossibility  of  what  the  doctor  is  pleased  to  throw  out. 
Every  one  knows  that  when  the  Duke  d'AJencon  urged  his  suit  with  importunity,  the 
<iueen  exclaimed  that  she  did  not  think  she  was  so  little  beloved  by  her  subjects 
as  that  they  should  wish  to  bury  her  before  her  time.  D'Oasat's  annotator,  Amelot  de 
ii  Houssaye,  says  "  that  the  same  physical  cause  which  prevented  her  marrying,  must 
have  precluded  licentiousness."— J[,««re  du  1  Fev.  1597,  note  11. 

t  Raumer.  But  Dr.  Lingard,  however,  says ; — "  The  court  imitated  the  manners  of 
the  sovereign.  It  was  a  place  in  which,  acr.nrdinnr  in  Fnisnt,  '  nil  rr.ormifies  reigned 
in  the  highest  degrae,'  or,  according  to  Harrington"'  where  there  was  no  love  but  that 
ot  the  lusty  god  of  gallantry,  Asraodeus.'  " 
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that  of  others ;  ably  combined  moderation  with  prudence — was  severe 
only  to  the  arrogant  and  intractable  nobility,  but  mild  to  all  others. 
From  the  first  to  the  last,  she  inspired  the  former  with  respect  and  the 
latter  with  affection — rewarding  real  merit  in  such  a  manner  as  made 
her  favors  seem  a  right  to  the  deserving — frugal  in  expenditure  lest  she 
should  oppress  her  people  by  exhausting  taxes — far  from  being  extra- 
vagant and  intemperate  in  her  enjoyments,  she  was  not  avaricious,  but 
provident  for  the  future.  Cautious,  and  full  of  solicitude  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities so  worthy  of  a  sovereign,  her  deeds  in  the  present  were 
deposits  against  futurity.  Cherishing  peace  at  home,  her  wisdom  and 
policy  gave  a  vent  to  the  warlike  and  ardent  spirits  of  her  people  in 
battle-fields  afar  from  her  shores:  she  would  prove  to  the  world  that 
although  ruled  by  a  woman,  the  energies,  the  martial  prowess,  the  re- 
nown of  a  people  need  suffer  no  diminution — nor  were  they  ever  im- 
paired. Full  of  moderation,  her  mind  was  averse  to  severity  and 
bloodshed;  and,  judging  from  her  own  feelings,  she  was  no  advocate 
for  the  compulsion  of  conscience.  Yet  did  she  object  to  grant  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which,  under  pretence  of  religion,  would,  in  those 
times,  disturb  public  tranquillity:  when  conspiracies  became  frequent, 
she  sharpened  the  laws  against  the  factious — but  less  from  her  own 
inclination  than  by  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  who  feared  as  much 
for  her  safety  as  for  their  own,  in  the  imminent  perils  which  suggested 
the  edicts.  But  these  severities  were  inflicted  more  on  the  property, 
than  the  persons,  of  the  proscribed  factions :  and  thus  she  has  been 
taxed  with  the  charge  of  avarice,  which  ought  rather  to  fall  on  her 
ministers,  whilst  her  mercy  in  sparing  the  lives  of  offenders  won  for 
her  no  grateful  acknowledgment.  In  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniard's 
armada — the  preparation  of  so  many  years,  and  at  so  vast  an  outlay 
— her  good  fortune  was  eminently  conspicuous;  for  it  was  dispersed 
by  aid  from  ou  high  rather  than  the  arms  of  men, — and  the  Spaniard's 
ambition  and  his  iniquitous  covetousness  of  empire  were  visited  with 
providential  retribution — condemned  by  a  judgment  of  heaven. 

"Elizabeth  >vas  apt  at  learning  and  eager  for  knowledge:  she  knew 
Latin  and  spoke  it  with  ease.  German  she  spoke  correctly  from  its 
similitude  to  her  own  language;  her  French  was  not  without  a  foreign 
accent;  but  she  conversed  in  Italian  with  the  greatest  elegance:  she 
delighted  in  poetry  and  music* 

"Many  of  the  aspersions  which  have  been  heaped  upon  her  by 
her  religious  enemies,  have  been  greatly  confuted  by  her  long  and 
happy  reign,  prosperous  to  the  end,  defended  by  the  invisible  arm  of 
the  Divinity .t     It  was  her  pleasure  to  be  courted,  and  complimented 

*  Her  love  of  learning  was  so  great  and  long-continued,  that  in  her  65th  year  she 
translated  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Plutarch's  Treatise  on  Curiosity.  She  excdieJ 
on  the  virginals,  and  understood  the  most  difficult  music  :  but  dancing  was  her  chiet 
delight;  and  in  that  exercise  she  displayed  a  grace  and  elasticity  which  were  univer- 
sally admired.  She  retained  her  partiality  for  it  to  the  last:  few  days  passed  in  which 
the  young  nobility  of  the  court  were  not  called  to  dance  before  theii  sovereign;  and 
the  queen  herself  condesccndod  to  perform  her  part  in  a  galliurJ  with  the  Duke  of  Nft' 
vers,  in  her  69th  year.— 'Mauner  and  Lingard,  and  their  authorities, 

t  It  is  curious  to  find  that  this  generous  argument  in  favor  of  Elizabeth's  protracted 
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for  her  beauty,  and  to  seem — videri — occupied  with  love,  even  in  her 
old  age — renewing,  as  it  were,  by  this  mental  pastime,  the  memory  of 
those  fabulous  isles,  whereon  chivalrous  worthies  and  stalwart  heroes 
roamed,  and  manifested  love,  which  she  required  to  be  divested,  by 
generous  virtue,  of  all  its  grossness.*  By  this  policy,  if  she  exposed 
her  fair  name  to  the  aspersion  of  the  malevolent,  she  did  not  diminish 
the  magistry  of  royal  power,  in  whose  administration  she  never  swerved 
from  the  right  line  of  sovereignty.  In  her  were  seen  noble  virtues, 
worthy  of  the  greatest  king— and  but  few  defects,  and  such  as  are 
excusable  in  her  sex.  Many  sought  to  obscure  her  glory  out  of  re- 
ligious hatred,  and  ascribed  to  cruelty  what  she  did  only  from  neces- 
sity and  her  own  safety;  so  that  to  do  away  with  the  envy  which  some 
evince,  nothing  is  wanted  but  time,  which  will  in  future  prove  to  be 
the  best  panegyrist  of  Elizabeth,  since  nothing  comparable  to  her  is  to 
ue  found  in  the  history  of  the  past,  or  will  easily  be  found  in  that  of 
the  future. 

"  She  was  tall  of  stature  and  majestic,  and  enjoyed  almost  uninter- 
rupted health  to  her  extreme  old  age;  and  then  a  placid,  tranquil  death 
ended  her  most  prosperous  life, — since  no  sadness,  no  wretchedness,  no 
gloomy  terror,  no  impatience  of  pain,  no  torment,  no  convulsions  pre- 
ceded : — but  a  (ew  days  before  she  expired,  she  suffered  from  that 
atony  of  the  nervous  system,  whereby  her  voice,  and  mind,  yielding 
with  their  shattered  frame-work,  were  affected,  and  she  gradually  ex- 
pired in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  1603."t 

reign  of  prosperity,  has  been  turned  against  her  by  a  modern  Jesuit.  Gioberti  says  that 
one  (if  the  modern  Jesuits,  addressing  a  congregation,  told  the  devotees,  that  when 
Elizabeth  be; -an  to  reign,  God  offered  her  the  choice  between  a  short  and  diiricujt  reign, 
with  heaven  beyond  ;  or  a  long  and  prosperous  one,  with  the  other  place  in  reserve 
hereafter.  The  queen,  said  the  Jesuit,  chose  the  latter  prospects  ;  and,  to  the  present 
time,  ever  and  anon  there  issues  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  a  voice  mournfully 
crying:— "O  Queen,  thou  art  damne^'. !  O  Queen,  thou  art  damned  !"— 7/  Gesuita 
Modcrno.  Surely  this  is  not  one  of  the  facts  in  the  modern  Annual  Letters  of  the  En- 
glish  Jesuits  ;  however,  it  is  "  curious,"  if  not  very  "  edifying."  But  do  not  suppose 
that  such  legends  were,  in  the  olden  time,  confined  to  the  "  papists"  and  Jesuits.  If 
you  visit  the  Castle  of  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  they  will  show  you  a  room  where  "  the 
Bloody  Mary  brought  forth  a  serpent."  Nay,  they  will  show  you  tha  image  of  the  same 
impressed  upon  the  wall  against  which  it  leaped— and  then  vanished,  I  suppose  to 
whence  it  originally  came,  which  need  not  be  named  to  "  ears  polite." 

*  "  Ambiri,  coli  ob  formam,  et  amoribus  etiam  inclinatfi  jam  aatate  vacare  videri  ro- 
""Me  fabulosis  insulis  per  illam  relaxationem  renovat:!  quasi  memoriS,  in  quibus 
equites  ac  strenui  homilies  errabant,  et  amores,  focditate  omni  prohibitft  generosfe  per 
virtutem  exercebant."  Perhaps  Henault's  idea  is  as  near  to  the  fact  as  any  :— "  One 
of  the  greatest  springs  of  Elizabeth's  policy  was  to  hold  forth  to  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, and  even  to  some  of  her  subjects,  the  bait  of  her  marriage,  and  keep  them  all  in 
subjection  by  that  hope."— Hinault,  Ahrige,  ii.  614.  Truly,  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  imagine  that  Elizabeth  could  condescend  to  debase  herself  by  yielding  to  that  which, 
ol  all  things,  most  effectually  humiliates  and  fetters  woman.  That  conviction  alone 
was  enough  to  defend  Elizabeth. 

cV^''"'^"'  '"'•  Cfxix.  Various  circumstances  have  been  recorded  of  the  last  moments 
ot  Elizabeth  :  they  are  to  be  accounted  lor  by  her  physical  condition  operating  on  a 
i^.iiid  harassed  by  importunate  questions  respecting  an  event  (the  succession)  which  she 
bad  long  refused  to  answer.  The  cruel  besiegers  of  a  death-bed  have  much  to  answer 
for  in  thoir  heartless  depravity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  frivolous,  the 
stupid  and  hobgoblin  argument,  which  even  the  "  sagacious"  Linga-d  would  palm  upon 
niB  readers  5  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  denounce  the  wicked  craft  of  Charles  Butler, 
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The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  herself  in  the  midst, 
its  universal  influence,  is  yet  to  be  written.  Justice  has  not  been  done 
to  that  splendid  epoch  of  England's  rule  amongst  the  nations,  when 
God  announced  her  destiny.  To  Elizabeth  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
evoked,  promoted,  and  ratified  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  persevering  in- 
dustry, elastic  hopefulness,  honest  pride,  and  proud  honesty,  wliich 
have  made  this  nation  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  bank  of  the 
universe — ^_just  as  its  metropolis  is,  by  its  geographical  position,  the 
centre  of  the  habitable  earth — the  veritable  pole  round  ab  ■*  which  the 
world  of  action  revolves.  It  is  the  broad  and  long  an''  icp  founda- 
tion laid  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  ministers  she  selected  anl  governed, 
which  has  enabled  the  nation  to  suffer  and  emerge  from  moral,  social, 
and  political  shocks,  such  as  would  have  wlielmed  any  other,  or  left 
them  to  splinter  or  flounder  in  restless  insecurity  and  irksome  discon- 
tentment— as  a  neighboring  nation,  by  every  revolution  which  has  tried 
the  temper  of  its  metal,  or  the  soundness  of  its  hull.  To  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  these  splendid  ctiaracteristit^s  of  the  nation — to 
bring  the  argument  home  to  the  present  time  of  dim  uncertainty,  when 
weak  minds  shiver,  and  little  ones  croak  despairingly,  whilst  all  should 
be  stirring  in  ioyal  energy  as  the  men  of  Elizabeth — to  prove,  by  the 
example  of  Elizabeth,  tliat  a  people's  advancement,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  are  proportioned  to  the  immediate  aflection  of  their  sove- 
reign, li'om  whom  they  are  not  set  widely  apart — whom  they  can  bless 

who  talked  of"  the  gloom  and  mentiil  ngony  which  embittered  the  last  driys  of  Aer,  b; 
wbise  ministers  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  were  devised" — and  then  he  quntps, 
in  proof  of  his  opinion,  what  do  you  think  ?  Why,  "  two  letters  written  by  the  Em- 
peror Air,  rnfczebe,  in  his  last  moments,"  on  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and  the  certainty 
tf  jud lament  !  And  yet  this  man  was  a  lawyer.  What  would  ho  say  if  we  j^ropeil  up 
the  dreadful  deaths  of  many  popes — and  modern  ones,  too — that  is,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion ?  What  would  lie  say  to  the  latter  days  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Commendone, 
whose  "  last  moments,"  as  related  by  his  friend  Gratiani,  are  a  thousand  times  more 
humiliating  than  those  of  Elizabeth — and  yet,  who  cries  "  a  judgment  ?"  I  believe, 
that  in  certain  states  of  the  body,  as  it  dwindles  into  death,  dreadful  thoughts,  in  heiilth 
suppressed,  will  rise  as  ruthless  furies  to  torment  the  guilty  soul  ;  but  in  the  cnse  of 
Elizabeth,  neither  the  antecede-'  .;or  the  consoquent  is  tnade  out — except  in  the  judg- 
ment-seal of  rancorous  bigotry — such  as  lurks,  though  muffled,  in  the  exquisitely  sly 
"  Memoirs  of  the  English  Catholics,  by  Charles  Uutler,  of  Lincoln's  Inn."  "  But  I 
supply  as  to  her  religious  and  Christian  behavior  in  lior  last  sickness  what  this  writer 
is  silent  in.  She  had  several  of  her  learned  and  pious  bishops  frequently  about  her, 
performing  the  last  otiices  of  religion  with  her,  as  particularly  Watson,  IJishop  ofChi- 
Chester,  liar  almoner,  the  liishop  of  London,  and  chietly  the  archbishop,  with  whom, 
in  their  prayors,  she  very  devoutly,  both  in  her  eyes,  hands  and  tongue,  and  with  great 
fervency,  joyned.  She  cared  not  to  have  any  other  discourse  but  with  them,  about  her 
spiritual  estate.  And  though  she  was  impatient  of  any  speeches  of  others  with  her,  yet 
she  was  ever  well  pleased  to  hear  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  London  give  her 
comfort  and  counsel  and  goodword.  And  most  heartily  and  devoutly  prayed  continu- 
ally with  them,  and  making  signs  and  shows,  to  her  last  remembrance,  of  the  sweet 
comfort  she  took  in  their  prese.ice  and  assistance,  and  of  the  unspeakable  joy  she  was 
going  info."  ....  Then  follows  the  prayer  which  was  made  for  the  dying  queen.— 
"  Her  death  drawing  near,  the  archbishop  ex'iorted  her  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God, 
the  better  to  draw  her  mind  from  other,  secular,  things  co  -erning  her  kingdom  and 
successor,  that  some  then  of  her  court  propounded  'o  her.  To  which  good  advice 
to  stay  her  at  that  hour,  she  answered  him  [that]  she  o.d  so,  nor  did  her  mind  wander 
from  God.  Aiid  23  ri  Sign  t::ere-Oi,  wljen  shs  coiiid  not  spsak,  she  wn?  -Tbyprven  -o 
lift  up  her  eyes  and  hands  to  i;eaven." — MS.  Bish.  Kennett's  Coll.  Bib.  Lansd.  xlix. 
f.  23. 
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for  blessings  received,  to  whom  they  can  really  and  truly  appeal  for 
redress  in  their  wrongs,  for  relief  in  their  sutterings — to  snow  forth 
these  desirable  truths,  is  a  labor  of  love,  to  be  achieved  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  For,  every  nation  of  earth  looks  to  Britain,  as  the  mari- 
ner on  trackless  oceans  chronicles  his  progress  by  the  star  of  day  on 
the  meridian.  A  spirit-stirring  theme — a  glorious  enterprise  will  it  be, 
thus  from  the  past,  so  ungratefully  obscured,  so  perversely  neglected, 
to  evolve  axioms  of  wisdom  for  the  guidance  of  the  presf'nt  unto  pros- 
perous contentment — to  generate  a  future,  whose  glory  and  good  shall 
be  sufficient,  if  they  but  equal  the  glory  and  good  of  the  loyal  in  the 
(lays  of  Elizabeth.  From  such  a  contemplation  it  is  with  sadness 
and  regret  that  I  must  now  pursue  the  troublous  history  of  the  Jesuits. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  extent  of  that  infatuation  which  impelled 
a  section  of  the  Jesuits,  with  Parsons  at  its  head,  to  entertain  the  hope 
or  the  idea  of  changing  the  royal  succession  of  England.  How  is  it 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  By  that  confirmed  perversity  which  never  per- 
mits certain  natures  to  resign  a  bad  cause,  and  retrace  their  steps  into 
the  paths  of  honor  or  honesty — if  they  ever  trod  therein.  For  a 
comprehensive  statement  respecting  the  intrigue  of  the  Spanish  faction 
in  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  we  must  rely  in  full  confidence  on  the 
unimpeachable  authority  of  Cardinal  D'Ossat.*  In  a  letter  written  to 
Henry  IV.,  in  1601,  he  thus  exposes  the  views  and  position  of  the 
Jesuilieo-Spanish  faction.  "  As  far  back  as  1594  was  published  a  book 
in  English,  which  the  Spaniards  caused  to  be  written  by  an  English  Jesu- 
it, named  Parsons,  and  circulated  throughout  England,  the  Netherlands, 
and  everywhere  else,  where  they  thought  that  the  book  might  prove 
useful  to  their  views.  Its  object  was  and  is  to  demonstrate  and  induce 
the  world  to  believe,  that  for  many  hundred  years  there  has  not  been 
in  England  either  king  or  queen  legitimately  entitled  to  the  crown:  it 
excludes  all  the  sovereigns  of  England  on  the  score  of  having  been 
guilty  of  high  treason,  or  disinherited,  or  bastards,  or  heretics,  or  by 
reason  of  some  other  defect :  consequently,  it  excludes  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England,  after  the  death  of  the  reigning  Queen, 
Elizabeth,  all  those  who  are  of  the  blood  royal  of  England — the  near- 
est relatives  of  the  queen,  as  the  King  of  Scotland  and  Arabella,  who 

*  Few  historic  characters  have  enjoyed  the  fame  of  this  Frenchman.  He  was  one 
ol  those  ext'^ ordinary  personages,  says  Butler,  who  have  united  every  voice  in  their 
praise.  lie  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  equal  favor  by  De  Thou  and  Palla  vicino,  by  Wicque- 
tort  in  Englond,  and  tiie  Jesuit  Galucci  at  Rome,  who  pronounced  his  funeral  oration. 
And  his  destiny  was  a  moral — an  encouragenient  to  all  who  need  the  hope  of  worldly 
recompense  for  striving  to  perform  to  the  utmost  their  duty  as  men — in  which  term 
every  duty  of  (Jod's  creature  is  included.  From  a  situation  to  low,  that  liis  family  was 
never  known,  D'Ossat  raised  himself  by  his  talents,  and  the  undeviating  wisdom  and 
rectitude  of  his  conduct,  to  be  the  vice-ambasaador  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  the  See 
ol  Rome — the  centre,  at  that  time,  of  the  most  important  negotiations.  He  possessed 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  sovereign  i  and  the  pope,  as  an  expression  of  his  esteem, 
honored  him  with  the  purple.  "  His  penetration,"  says  L'Avocat,  "  was  prodigious. 
He  formed  his  resolutions  with  such  discernment,  that  in  all  the  various  concerns  and 
negotiations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  a  single  false  step  has  not  been  discovered," 
nis  ieiiets,  which  minuteiy  detail  his  diplomatic  transactions,  are  so  replete  with  solid 
judgment  and  practical  wisdom,  that  they  may  be  read  with  profit  even  by  those  who 
are  not  compellcH  to  investignte  the  little  things  of  mighty  monsrchs. 
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are  her  nearest  kindred Having  thus  exchuied  from  the  throne 

of  England  all  the  Scotch  and  English,  this  precions  book  strives 
to  show  that  the  true  right  to  the  throne  lapsed  to  the  late  King 
of  Spain,  Philip  II.,  then  living,  and  to  his  children, — and  it  deduces 
the  succession  by  two  channels,  affirming  that  the  succession  of 
England  has  lapsed  to  two  families — the  House  of  Britanny,  and 
the  House  of  Portugal: — the  House  of  Britanny  by  reason  of  Con- 
stance, eldest  daughter  of  William  the  Conqiieror,  King  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  married  to  Alain  Fergeant  I,,  Duke  of  Britanny — from 
which  marriage  the  said  book  pretends  that  all  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Britanny  hawe,  to  the  present  day,  descended.  Secondly,— 
to  the  House  of  Portugal,  by  reason  of  Philippa,  daughter  of  Jean  Le 
Grand,  son  of  King  Edward  HI.,  and  Blanclie,  only  daughter  and  heir 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  Edmond,  the  second  son 
of  Henry  III.,  King  of  England.  Philippa  was  married  to  John  l, 
King  of  Portugal ;  from  this  marriage  the  book  pretends  that  all  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  House  of  Portugal  have,  to  the  present 
day,  descended.  Now  it  follows,  says  this  book,  that  all  the  rights 
and  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Britanny  have  centred  in  the  person 
of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  who  is  married  to  the  Archduke  Albert:— 
therefore  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  belongs  to 
the  Infanta  ....  In  like  manner,  says  the  book,  all  the  rights  and 
pretensions  of  the  House  of  Portugal  are  merged  in  the  person  of  the 
late  King  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  and  his  children  : — therefore  to  hirn  it 
was  due,  and  to  his  children  it  is  due  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. Now,  although  these  propositions  and  their  consequences  are 
frivolous  sophisms,  and  contrary  to  all  right  and  custom,  and  partly 
false,  yet,  as  your  Majesty  is  aware,  the  late  King  of  Spain  alwavs 
made  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  directed  all  his  thoughts  to  the  scheme 
— as  does  the  new  king,  his  son."  And  whilst  these  ridiculous  genea- 
logical discoveries' did  immense  credit  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
Jesuit  Parsons,  the  King  of  Spain  made  them  weighty  arguments  by 
the  solid  largesses  he  flung  to  the  Catholic  exiles  of  England,  who 
therefore  advocated  his  Jesuitical  pretensions.  "  To  thic  end  have 
aimed  and  still  aim  all  the  caresses,  the  pensions,  the  largesses,  and 
other  gifts,  which  the  Spaniards  have  lavished,  and  still  lavish  ou  the 
Catholics  of  England,  who  are  exiled  on  account  of  their  religion, 
and  have  taken  refuge  not  only  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Spain,  but 
also  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere ;  but  chiefly  on  those  whom 
they  think  likely  to  prove  serviceable  or  account  of  their  nobility, 
kindred,  or  alliance — or  on  account  of  their  abilities  and  valor. 
Precisely  to  the  same  end  and  aim  are  the  colleges  and  seminaries 
established  by  the  Spaniards  expressly  for  the  English,  at  Douay,  and 
at  St.  Omer's,  where  they  receive  the  youths  of  the  best  families  in 
England,  in  order  to  compel  into  their  service  die  relatives  and  friends 
of  these  youths,  whose  influence  and  exertions  are  thus  directed  in 
England:  the  principal  care  of  the  teachers  in  these  colleges  and  semi- 
naries being  to  catechise,  to  nourish,  lo  educate  ihe  said  young  gentle- 
men of  England  in  the  belief  and  firm  faith  that  the  late  King  of  Spain 
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possessed,  antl  that  his  children  now  possess,  the  true  right  of  succes- 
sion 10  tlie  crown  of  England;  and  that  it  is  thus  useful  and  expedient 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  all  over  Christ- 
endom. And  when  these  young  gentlemen  of  England  have  gone 
through  their  preliminary  studies,  and  have  attained  a  certain  age,  then, 
in  order  to  Spaniardise  them  completely— /?om/-  achever  des  lea  Espag- 
noliscr— they  are  transported  from  the  Netherlands  into  Spain,  where 
there  are  other  colleges  for  them,  and  there  they  are  instructed  in  philo- 
sopliy  and  theology,  and  confirmed  in  the  said  belief  and  holy  faith, 
namely,  that  the  kingdom  of  England  belonged  to  the  late  King  of 
Spain,  Philip  II.,  and  now  belongs  to  his  children.  And  after  these 
young  gentlemen  of  England  have  thus  completed  their  course  of  stu- 
dies, iliose  among  them  who  are  considered  most  Spaniardised,  most 
rourageous,  and  most  confirmed  in  the  Spanish  Crcflo,  are  sent  into 
England  to  sow  that  faith,  and  win  over  to  it  those  who  have  not  left 
the  country,  and  to  act  as  spies,  and  inform  the  Spaniards  of  what 
is  going  on  in  England,  and  what  they  think  might  and  ought  to  be 
done  in  order  to  reduce  England  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  in 
Older,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  endure  martyrdom  as  well,  or,  rather, 
more  for  the  said  Spanish  faith  than  for  the  Catholic  religion*  The 
Spanish  troops  formerly,  and  very  lately,  sent  into  Ireland  are  also  for 
the  same  purpose,  to  seize  in  the  interim  ;ill  they  can  of  the  queen's 
dominions,  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  some  day  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England."  After  alluding  to  the  foreign  resistance  foreseen 
as  inevitable  to  this  scheme  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  cardinal 
proceeds  to  say,  that  "  The  pope  foresees  and  believes  in  this  resistance 
which  will  be  made  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  sicter ;  and  has  imag- 

*  Mr.  Borrow,  of  the  Bible  in  Spain,  visited  one  of  these  colleges,  at  Valladolid. 
His  observations  will  l)e  found  as  inconsistent  as  they  are  false  (in  the  most  important 
points;,  according  to  nil  that  we  have  hitherto  read,  and  the  present  lestimonv  (acknow- 
ledged to  be  most  respectable)  of  Cardinal  D'Ossat.  Still  there  is  something  so  racy 
in  the  man's  originality,  that  I  am  anxious  to  state  my  motive  in  transfixing  the  senti- 
ments which  I  have  before  quoted  fro:n  his  curious  and  most  entertaining  pilgrimage. 
Therefore,  let  me  rather  be  understood  to  vituperate  the  method  of  those  who  seem  to 
imapine  that  they  can  defend  the  Church  of  England,  by  means  similar  t,  those  which 
Ihe  Jesuits  and  all  propagandists  employe.!  and  employ,  to  undermire  our  hearty  Pro- 
testantism. Such  means,  it  is  clear,  will  never  answer,  in  the  long  run.  Lei  each  man 
-I  mean  each  Protestant— ask  himself  what  is  the  Church  of  England— I  mean  what 
ronshtu-tes  the  Church  of  England  essentially?  The  question  will  lead  him  into  an 
intricate  investigati-  u  ^  but  if  he  pursue  it  heart-ly,  he  w>ll  be  able  lo  discover  that  we 
li.ive  not  Af  yet  es*  .ulished  amonpt  us  thai  upright,  consistent,  God-beloved  design 
which  the  ti,\nreS  ..ame  of  Protestant  is  worthy  to  christen.  Here  is  Mr.  JJor.'ow's 
account  of  oiM  of  iJie  colleges  alluded  to  so  plainly,  so  dtrikinglv,  so  poiiticallv,  by 
Cardinal  D'OtHBit,  '  Of  all  the  cur  csities  of  this  college,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
picture-galtery,  which  conta»a»nniii.,i  im  re  nor  less  than  the  portraits  of  a  vi^riety  of 
scholars  of  thi*  house  who  ewMtually  .-.utiered  martyrdom  in  Knglj-nu,  in  the  exercise 
ot  their  vocation  i«  the  angry  times  o'-'the  Sixth  Edward  r)  nwifiei-ct'  Elizabeth.  Yes, 
in  .118  very  hoii»#  **f«  many  of  iJios-.  pale,  smiling,  ha.'f-foreiga"pricsts  educated,  who, 
Ike  stealthy  f,im«ikins,  craverseo  green  England  in  all  directions ;  crept  into  old  halls 
tieneiith  umb*!  .^eo**-  rookeries,  funning  the  dyiriw  embers  of  poperv.  with  no  other 
ti'pp,  nor  ^^^  wwh.  than  to  pensh  dispmboweH"!  li  the  biwjdv  hanius  oi'the  exe- 
cutumer.  atmrnifiit  the  yellH  of  a  rabble  as  bigoted  iw-  ihemseives  :  priests  like  Beding- 
'»•'  iiiaii^  ollierw  wi,o  nuve  iefi  a  mtme  in  English  story.  Doubtless 
):  i I' the  more  wonderful  for  being  true,  could  *»  wrouf ht 'out  of  the 
aiwiiives  wi  ibc  fctigl»»h  popish  seminary  at  Valladoiid."— *i6/e  m  Spain,  c.xxi. 
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ined  in  his  mind  that  he  might  succeed  in  making  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
or  his  brotlier,  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  King  of  England  after  the  death 
of  the  queen.     [The  reader  remembers  that  this  was  the  suggestion  of 
the  Jesuit  Parsons],     Your  Majesty  will  easily  believe  that  he  wishes 
them  to  attain  this  dignity  on  account  of  the  alliance  which  connects 
them  to  his  Holiness,  and,  moreover,  because  they  are  devoted  Catho- 
lics, and  accounted  good  and  moderate  princes,  and  his  Holiness  would 
think  he  was  doing  a  deed  agreeable  to  God,  and  profitable  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  ....  Moreover,  his  Holiness  intends  to  aid  these  two 
princes  with  all   his  forces,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  with  all 
the  authority  which  he  has  over  the  Catholic  princes,  lords,  cities  and 
nations.     About  four  years  ago,  his  Holiness  created  in  England  a  cer- 
tain arch-priest,  in  order  that  all  the  ecclesiastics  and  all  the  Catholics 
of  the  kingdom  might  have  some  authority,  to  whom  they  migfit  have 
recourse  in  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  religion,  so  as  to  unite  them 
among  themselves,  and  suggest  to  them  the  best  method  for  their  pre- 
servation, and  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion.     His 
Holiness  has  been  persuaded  to  believe  that  by  this  means  he  will  be 
able  to  effectuate  a  great  part  of  what  he  will  desire.     And  I  know  it 
is  said  that  his  Holiness  has  lately  sent  to  his  nuncio  in  the  Nether- 
lands, three  breves,  which  he  is  to  keep  until  he  knows  that  the  queen 
is  dead,  and  then  he  is  to  send  them  into  England — one  to  the  eccle- 
siastics, the  second  to  the  nobility,  and  the  third  to  the  people.    By 
these  breves  the  three  sections  of  the  English  nation  are  admonished 
and  exhorted  b}'^  his  Holiness  to  remain  united  among  themselves,  so 
as  to  receive  a  Catholic  king  v/hom  his  Holiness  shall  name,  such  as 
shall  seem  agreeable,  profitable,  and  honorable,  and  all  for  the  honor 
and  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls."*     Thus  did  Father  Parsons  originate 
a  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scoiland. 
None  but  those  whose  infatuation  made  them  unreasonable,  looked 
upon  the  project  without  ridiculing  its  wild   absurdity.     Pasquin.  the 
Roman  Punch,  said : — "  If  any  man  will  buy  the  kingdom  of  England, 
let  him  repair  to  a  merchant,  with  a  black  square  cap,  in  the  city,  and 
he  shall  have  a  very  good  pennyworth  of  it."t     Thus  spake  Pasquin 
to  Morforio:  but  Pope  Clement  had  said  to  the  cardinal: — "Neither 
you  nor  I  are  so  old,  but  that  we  may  yet  behold  Elizabeth  subdued. 
England  has  been  conquered  often,  and  may  be  conquered  again." 
He  called  the  queen  "  an  old  woman  without  a  husband,  and  without  a 
certain  successor."!     Henry  IV.  treated  the  project  as  a  chimera,  as 
based  on  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  exiles,  who  promised  more  than 
they  could  perform — feeble  instruments,  doubtful  friends,  and  dangerous 
advisers. §     Nevertheless  the  Spaniards  prosecuted  the  Jesuit  scheme 
•with  their  usual  infatuation.     They  retained  spies  in  France,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,  who  pretended  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Span- 
iards, but  served  them  devotedly,  especially  by  forwarding  the  corre- 

*  Lettfes  du  Card.  B'Osaat,  v.  55. 

t  Butler,  Mem.  ii.  51,  t  D'Ossat,  ii.  434—6. 

^  Lettrea  du  Card.  D'Ossat,  v.  Supplem.  p.  52  (  Butler,  u6t  supri. 
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spondence  to  and  from  England;  and,  some  of  these  spies  were  men  of 
worthless,  desperate  characters.  With  one  of  them  Parsons  corre- 
France  *       '^"'  "''"^'P^^''^'  ""^'^  ^^"^  ^'"'^  the  principal  seaports  of 

Vain  was  the  machination.     The  scheme  fell  to  the  ffround— to 
nothing— a  frivolous,  ridiculous  concoction  which  was  doubtless  never 
seriously  entertained  by  Parsons  himself.      Doubtless  his  systematic 
exposition  of  the  Spanish  pretensions  was  intended  to  cover  the  inva- 
sion of  England— in  nothing  but  the  arbitrament  of  arms  did  Parsons 
confide.     Repeated  disappointment  blasted  that  hope  under  Elizabeth  • 
but  he  counted  on  a  disputed  succession  after  her  death.     "  It  had  been 
expected,    says  Butler,  "  that  many  competitors  to  the  throne  would 
arise;  and  particularly  it  had  been  supposed,  that  the  party  which  had 
been  principally  instrumental  in  bringing  Mary  to  the  scaffold,  would 
notquietly  permit  her  son  to  ascend  the  throne.    Those,  it  was  thoujrht, 
looked  towards   Arabella;  and,  being  a   Catholic,  her  claims,  it   was 
imagined,  would  naturally  be  favored  by  that  party.      These  consti- 
tutet!,at  the  time,  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the 
realm,     fhey  considered  themselves,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  vote  at  the 
election,  and  the  pope,  seconding  their  views,  claimed  all  their  votes 
and  interests  for  Arabella."t     Thus  it  appears,  by  this  admission,  that 
the  Jesuit  faction  were  "  principally  instrumental  in  bringing  Mary  to 
thescatrold,    though  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  are  made  to  bear  the 
biame  in  Catholic  declamations,  more  or  less  echoed  by  certain  Pro- 
testant writers.     And  this  faction,  who  had  the  blood  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  on  their  heads,  were  retained  by  the  pope,  to  promote  the  scheme 
which  was  to  exclude  the  son  of  the  queen,  martyred   by  the  same 
Jesuii-faclion  !     Surely  this  lawyer  did  not  reflect  on  the  evident  con- 
sequences  to  be  drawn  from  these  admissions  of  a  most  notorious  fact 
--which,  however,  when  broadly  asserted,  is  fiercely  "  denied."    One 
ot  the  pope's  breves  to  the  Catholics  of  England  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit 
•arnet,  provincial  of  England,  and  the  salient  point  of  the  precious 
document  was  a  command,  enjoining  the  Catholics  -not  to  admit  any 
person,  how  near  soever  upon  the  line  to  the  tlirc.^i,  after  the  queen's 
death,  unless  such  person  would  not  only  tolerate  the  Catholic  relijjion, 
but  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  and  engage  himself  by  oath, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  for  that  purpose."|     These 

*  D'Ossat,  V.  69,  et  seq.     Butler's  analysis  of  the  whole  affair,  as  stated  bv  the  r-ir 

partiality  for  the  Jesuits  is  as  evident  in  the  analysis  as  it  is  in  his  brief  account  of  the 
Company,  with  which  he  dexterously  prefaces  their  advent  to  England.  It  is  a  "rins! 
h  her  :f 'r;rr  H  X  'l  '^^  ^T^  rnis-statemems.  It  is  only  Etable  o  1,^6 
lrkm,vh™  hJ'"'"''?  r.*^  other  works  of  the  Jesuits  then.selves-.nd  this 
^S:'::X^::r;S;^;^Z!'^^^^^  -'^  "  ^^-^  everything"-the  dealers 

inslI^freV^;  I'Zl'     I""  P''*"'  '1''^  *"?  ''.°"''"  *"  •^"'"^^  I-     She  died  in  prison,  and 

criurrl'" '.':!''""'=;%'"  i^la^fiers-and  the  identical  passage,  objected  to  Garnei 
n^Buhsecinent  trial  for  the  Gunpowder  Plot  affair,  occurs  in  this  copy,  only  in 
'•Oil,  II,  22 
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qualificpJions  of  course  coulil  not  bn  fomul  in  any  pretender  but  the 
one  HU.rL'eslecl  by  tlic  Jesuit  Parsons,  and  upheld  by  the  pope— namely, 
the  Fanieso  as  a  husband  for  Arabella.  Parsons  wrote  "  insiructions" 
for  the  nuncio  in  Flanders,  in  which  he  distinctly  states  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  archpriest  in  Eufrland  was  intended  to  give  unity  to  the 
scheme— iu«t  as  Cardinal  D'Ossat  declared  to  Henry  IV.  "  Hut  if," 
ho  continues,  "  any  should  be  found  (which  is  not  expected)  dislurbinjr 
this  peace  and  union,  or  disobeying  the  words,  advice,  and  commands 
of  their  superiors,  [the  Spanish  Jesuit-faction,]  or  should  wish  to  fol- 
h)W  their  own  judgment  to  the  ollence  of  others  and  the  disunion  of 
the  Catholics,  your  Excellency  will,  by  all  means,  strenuously  take 
care  to  inlluence  and  bring  them  back— but  will  coerce  those  who  re- 
sist or  continue  stubborn,  by  the  inlliction  of  censures  and  ecclesiastical 
(lisc»i)line."*  It  is  thus  evident  that  Parsons  did  all  he  could  in  pre- 
paring the  grand  event—"  whilst  the  death  of  the  queen  was  looked 
for"--.(/Mm  regbife  obitus  expcctaturA    "  That  Parsons  and  the  other 

somewhat  stronger  terms  than  those  allcRn.l  by  Sir  E.lwar.l  Coke-'' ne  ciiiqnam,  in 
ro  taiiti  momenti  j.rn  sibi  quovis  modo  asRumenti,  faveimt;  iic  sua  stmlia  ac  snrtragm  :ii 
nuemvis  conferant,  nisi,  ante  omnia  et  super  omnia,  conservationi,  stab.l.taU,  et  liber- 
tttti  Catiioiicaj  fulei  cautum  sit  in  eo  regno,  isque  rex  iiat  qui  n.  gremio  ecclcsio;  Utho- 
liciP  fulei  (cuius  caput  est  ha^c  sancta  Rouiuna  ecclesia,  omnium  ecclesuirum  mater cl 
macistra)  se  vitam  victurum  8ancl^  poliiceatur,  et  firmiter  caveat,  et.uvmlatfe  ol.servet, 
et  denique,  cum  caUeris  Catholicis  regibus,  nobis  et  successoribus  nostns,  vera.n  obe- 
dentiam  pra.stet."-'iV>rn.j/'5  l)odd,\\\.  Append.  :,iy.  IJoth  Uutler  and  Mr  I  .erney 
state  that  there  were  only  two  breves  issued  by  the  pope  ;  but  it  is  curious  o  find  tliat 
the  original  asserUon  of"  the  accurate  D'Ossat  is  proved  by  Parsons  himself,  and  in  a 
document  published  by  Mr.  Tierney  himself-to  which  1  am  about  to  re tcr  lis 
amongst  the  MSS.  at  Stonyhurst,  in  Parsons'  own  handwriting,  and  is  entitled  'li- 
structiones  quajdam  ad  eameli&sexequenda,  qua;  Writes  brcvibus  ....  conlinentur, 

ill    A wfiyid  \iv» 

*  "Si  nui'verfl  invenirontur  (quod  non  eporatur)  qui  pacem  hanc  et  unionem  pertur- 
bnrent,  vel  superiorum  dictis  aut  monitis  vel  etiam  pra;ceptis  non  obedirent,  vel  suum 
iudicium  ad  aliorum  offensionem  et  Catholicorum  divisionem  sequ.  vo  lent,  bos  donii- 
natio  vestra  modis  omnibus  juvandos  ac  reducendos  pro  suo  v.rili  curabit ;  reluctantcs 
verft  aut  pertinaces  censuris  etiam  ac  discipline  ccclesiasticfi  coercebit."-//is«r«c. 
tioncs,  Src  MS.  apud  Tierney,  iii.  Append,  xiv.  vS  5. 

t  Ibid   SS  3.     DoubUess  the  reader  has  been  struck  with  this  confident  expectation 
of  the  nueen"s  death, so  general  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  good  health.    It  was  some- 
what indecent  and  unchristian ;  but  perhaps  some  vigorous  Novenas  were  going  on 
amongst,  the  Jesuit-novices,  so  murderous  in  their   piety,  as  vve  have  seen  belore,  in 
the  cas.5  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  Mariana's  sugges  ion 
touchiuL'  secret  poison  of  mortal  power,  were  "  tried''  on  the  queen.     Particular  y  as 
it  now  appears  that  the  "  true  relation  of  what  succeeded  in  the  sickness  and  death  of 
Oueen  Elizabeth,"  quoted  in  snatches  by  Lingard,  is  endorsed  by  the  Jesuit  Parson 
as  the  .'  relation'of  the  Lady  Southwell,^'  whilst  Mr.  Tierney  says  that  "  the  perso 
called  '  Lady  Southwell,  was  one  of  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honor,"  iii.  p.  70.     Ihus  it 
appears  that  the  paper  v^as  sanctioned  by  Parsons.     Now  this  "  lady"  states  as  M- 
lows  •  "  Her  majesty  being  in  very  good  health,  one  day  Sir  John  Stanhope,  being  th 
vice.chamberlain,and  secretary  t>ri7's  dependant  and  •"""'''^^  ?■"«  »"trwhi 
her  majesty  with  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  bigness  of  an  angel,  hill  of  characters,  which, 

e  said^,  an  old  wonian  in  Wales  bequeathed  her  on  her  death-bed  ;  and  thereupon 
discoursed  how  the  said  old  woman,  by  virtue  of  the  same,  lived   to  the  «ge  J  °n 
hundred  and  twenty  years;  and  in  that  age,  having  all  her  body  withered  and  co 
sumed,  and  wanting  nature  to  nourish,  she  died,  commanding  the  said  piece  ol  goW 
o  be  carefully  sci.t'to  her  majesty ;  alleging  further,  that  as  long  as  the  said  old  wo, 
.vo-  ;»  "pon  l>er  bndv-  she  could  not  die.     The  queen,  upon  the  confidence  blie  nan 
thereof, "took  the  said  gold,  and  wore  it  about  her  neck.     Now  she  fell  ""^^^'l^. 
sick  yet  daily  decreased  of  her  rest  and  feeding;  and,  withm  fifteen  days,  fell  down 
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individuals  belonging  to  his  party,"  says  Mr.  'J'iernoy,  "  liad  seriously 
determined,  if  possible,  to  set  aside  the  Scottish  succession,  in  favor  of 

right  sick  ;  and  tho  cause  being  wondered  at  hy  my  Lady  Scrope,  with  whom  she  wa« 
very  [.nvate  and  confident,  hcng  her  near  kinswoman,  her  majesty  told  her  (command- 
,„B  l,or  to  conceal  the  sa.ne),  that  she  saw,  one  ni(;ht,  in  her  'bod,  »>er  body  exceeding 
le;.n  and  leartul,  ,n  a  light  of  fire.  A(lerwar<]s,  in  the  melancholy  of  her  sickners* 
,|,e  desired  to  see  a  tri-e  looking-glass,  which,  in  twenty  years  before,  she  had  not 
seen  l.ut  onlysncha  one  winch  of  purpose  was  made  to  deceive  her  sight;  which 
(jlasN  l.oing  brought  her,  she  (ell  presently  exclaiming  at  all  th.,so  which  had  so  much 
commended  her,  and  took  it  so  offensively,  that  all  those  which  had  before  flattered 
lier,.h.rs  not  come  in  hor  sight.  Now  fl.lling  into  extremity,  she  sat  two  days  and 
Hire.,  nights  upon  her  stool,  ready  dressed,  and  could  never  be  brought  by  any  of  her 
coiinci  to  go  to  bed,  or  eat,  or  drink  ;  only  my  lord  admiral  one  time  persuaded  her 
t».lr,iik  some  broth,  i-or  any  of  the  rest,  she  would  not  answer  them  to  any  question- 
but  said  soil  y  o  my  lord  admiral's  earnest  persuasions,  that  if  he  knew  what  she  had 
seen  Ml  her  bed,  ho  would  not  persuade  her  us  he  did.  And  secretary  Cecil,  overhear- 
Mig  lier,  asked  it  her  majesty  had  seen  any  spirits;  to  which  she  said  she  scorned  to 

answer  liim  to  so  idle  a  question And  presently  commanding  him  and  the'  rest 

odepart  her  chamber  she  willed  my  lord  admiral  to  stay:  to  whom  she  shook  her 
liead,  and  wi  h  a  pitiful  voice,  said,  '  My  lord,  I  am  tied  with  a  chain  of  iron  around 
my  neck.  lie  alleging  her  wonted  courage  to  her,  she  replied, « I  am  tied,  and  the 
case  .8  altered  with  me.'  Then  two  ladies,  waiting  on  her  in  her  chamber,  discovered! 
in  the  bottom  of  her  drnir  the  queen  of  hearts,  with  a  nail  of  iron  knocked  through 
he  forehead  of  itj  the  which  the  ladies  durst  not  pull  out,  remembering  that  the  like 
ling  was  used  to  the  old  lady  of  Sussex,  and  proved  aflerwards  for  a  witchcraft,  for 


the  which  certain  were   hanged,  p.a  instruments  of  the 


same.     The  Lady  Elizabeth 


■uillord   then  waiting  on  the  queen,  and  leaving  her  asleep  in  her  privy  chamber,  me 
her,  as  she  thought,  three  or  four  chambers  off,  and,  fearing  she  would  have  been  dis- 
pleased that  she  lefl  her  alone,  came  towards  her.  to  excuse  herself;  and  she  vanished 
auay;  and  when  she  returned  into  the  same  chamber  where  she  had  left  her, /o«nd 
heradeepas  before.    So  grovying  past  recovery  (having  kept  her  bed  fifteen  days,  be- 
sides three  days  Hhe  sat  upon  her  stool,  and  one  day,  when  being  pulled  up  by  force  she 
stood  on  her  fee   fifteen  hours),  the  council  sent  to  her  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  ot  the  prelates,  upon  sight  of  whom  she  was  much  offended,  cholericly  rating 
them,  bidding  them  be  packing,  saying  she  was  no  atheist,  but  knew  full  well  that 
they  were  hedge  priests,  and  took  it  for  an  indignity  that  they  should  speak  to  her." 
then  lollow  the  importunate  questions  put  to  her  about  the  succession— "  when  thev 
named  my  Lord  Beauchamp;  whereto  she  said, '  I  will  have  no  rascal's  son   in  mv 
scat,  but  one  worthy  to  be  a  king.     Hereupon,  instantly  she  died."— r/crn^/,  iii  p  70 
Such  ,a  the  awfully  absurd  account  circulated  among  the  Catholics,  with  the  sanction 
the  Jesuit  Parsons,  who  probably  "  had  a  finger  in  it."     At  the  commencement  the 
InZlT  °'  "°"°"  ,"  *'""""  ".  conviction-nor  would  1  affirm  that  Elizabeth  was  not 
poisoned.     1  he  conclusion  is  of  a  piece  with  those  hideously  disgusting  letfends  of  Ro- 
manism and  Jesuitism  concocted  to  glut  the  religious  rancor  of  their  devotees.    Surely 
irt     n"7  P"''''«''e.d  the  document  in  order  to  show  forth  still  more  strikingly,  as  he 
invariab  y  does,  the  infernal  mind  of  the  Jesuit  Parsons  and  his  faction.    If  you  read 
tamden's  account  of  the  queen's  death,  you  will  see  how  her  indignation  is,  in   this 
S/J '''''*'?-"r"'' ^'T'^""^''  into  weakness  and  vile  superstition— the   unavoidable 
XZ:    •f^^""-'^"'"''"'^"^- .  Will  you  believe  that  llingard  actually  pretends  to 
manv  l^  \  V       '  ''^  ''"u^^"  '  indignant  exclamation  at  the  disgraceful   conduct  of 
nnl  «,         ^'*''"';^'.'^"  .«»'«  «•'"''  ■■  "  They  have  yoked  my  neck  ;  I  have  none  whom  I 
d  d  no?  .'nT^  condition  is  strangely  turned  upside  down."     He  pretends  that  Camden 

607  »  h  ^'^T''"'^  ^^^  """"°"  ' "^  *'^>'^  '^'^t  the  "Msfis  endorsed,  Apr.  1, 

'    t  le'asf  nf  ^T^  •'='"■?  ""' '"  "''y  "  ^y  ^"'•so"*-"    And,  as  touching  the  possibility 

!  W//h,n/;  '"'"?"  having  been  given  to  her  majesty,  I  may  mention  that  ''the  possi- 
I    f  Sn.in       t'lnl  ""'SOhaJion  with  Cecit"  was  one  of  the  proposals  made  to  the  King 
^     rrab  e  Lt    !,'  ''^"^f^'^SioMr.  Tierney,  iii.  Append,  p.  Ixvii.:  and  we  see  by  thi! 
narrative  that  a  dependant  of  Cecil  was  the  person  who  presented  the  "piece  of  gold." 
M.,  and  the  writer  gives  the  results  as  though  she  thought  there  was  "something    n 
av  th.t  '!'  ':fP°^' "f^AP"!  Uim,  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador,  states  :  '■'■  Many 
'  him     H    f    '^  the  cause  of  the  queen's  death,  inasmuch  as  she  was  once  angry  with 
ci  M  „/\  ■  ^^''^'■'^'"'y  connections  with  James  of  Scotland  and  his  queen,  who  exer- 
cises great  influencC'-Baumfr,  Hist,  of  the  16M  and  llth  Cent.  W.  189. 
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a  Catholic  sovereign,  the  preceding  documents  nbundantly  tes  ify ;  but 
I  notice  it,  because  I'arsoi.s  afterwards  endeavored  to  persuade  James 
that  the  publication  of  '  Doleman's'  treatise,  and  the  other  steps  taken 
bv  the  Spanish  party,  were  never  intended  to  produce  any  real  elTect 
on  the  successioi  ;  that  they  were  employed  merely  as  e.nts,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  Church  ;  ami 
C  notwithstanding  any  outward  demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  the 
whole  party  had  always  secretly  resolved  to  receive  him  as  the  un- 
doubted  heir  to  the  throne!"*  ,     .     i  .     t» 

In  effect,  the  result  of  all  the  machinations  devised  by  Parsons  is  a 
Btriiiinff  moral.     Sophism,  treasonable  tamperings,  inexhaustible  false- 
hood-the  scheme  of  an  archpriest.  and  the  consequent  tyranny-all 
availed  nothing  in  the  infamous  cause:  never  did  king  succeed  to  the 
Jhrone  more  easily  than  James,  the  son  of  Mary  Queen  oi  Scots.    A 
Jew  hoirafter  the  peaceful  and  quiet  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
"  was  proclaimed  king  with  the  joyful  shouts  and  acclamations  ot  al 
the  people."t     Can  any  argument  more  triumphantly  prove  tha   the 
Spanish  Jesuit  faction  in  England  formed  but  a  despicable  mmor.ty  of 
Srs?     Is  it  not  evident  that  the  Jesuits  must  have  deceived  the.r 
royal  and  pontifical  patrons  as  to  the  real  state  of  matters  in  England 
louching  the  succession  ?     This  must  be  admitted  in  order  to  account 
for  the  result,  after  the  imposing  measures  so  strenuously  applied  by 
he  pope  to  insure  a  Catholic  succession.     But  the  object  of  Parsons 
TJio  arouse  an  opposition  to  James-nothing  less  than  a  civil  war 
Tn  England!  when  the  Spanish  and  papal  forces  might  appear  on  the 
scene,  to  decide  the  question,  and  effectuate  the  absurd  and  sensele 
«onh!sms  of  his  beggarly  treatise.     The  pride  of  his  bad  hear  could 
not  be  humbled  to  fubmit  to  his  repeated  failures,  and  he  scrupled  not 
to  peril  rmanity  in  pursuit  of  his  phantom  :  for  it  is  evident,  trom  . 
vo?d  ,  quoted  in  a  previous  page,  that  he  expected  an  outbreak  at  t 
death  of  Elizabeth.     Thus  did  he  speculate  on  human  misery;     ft 
himself  he  would  recklessly  imperil  all  with  whom  he  was  connected 
bv  the  t^ies  o7his  religion.     There  are  minds  which  nevertheless  adrn.re 
the  Jesuit  Parsons-admire  him  for  his  craft  and  dexterity  m  "  coping 
with  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.     But  what  are  ihe  facts,  as  we  have 
witnessed?     Why,  that  he  was,  after  all,  but  a  bunglmg  aggressor- 
ronstantlv  detected-everlastingly  baffled-beaten  on  his  own  groun  ! 
Had  hetaded  a  "  stir,"  and  p'eLhed  on  the  scaffold,  there  might  be 
some  little  reason  to  respect  the  man  :— but  a  cowardly,  skulking,  fals 
heTrted  ntr  guer-seeking  safety  for  himself,  whilst  he  roused  all  other 
to   heir  deslfuction-suclfa  m^.  deserves  the  ^"H-t  measure  of  scorn 
that  all  mankind  can  pour  on  him  as  a  disgrace,  a  shame  to  human  ly. 
'' But  Robert  Parson^  did  not  "give  it  up,"  as  yet  :-he  vvou     "^ 
exhausted.     James  was  king  in  spite  of  "Doleman,  -and     the  M^" 
of  Sorrows"  set  his  wits  to  work,  to  achieve  a  deliverance  from  h 
desperate  affliction.     Unquestionably  he  concocted  a  new  scheme  as 
go'r  a— "^^^  '^'♦tprly  heard  of  the  "  ioyful  shouts  and  acclamations, 


*  Tierney,  iii.  Append,  p.  lixii. 
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which  hailod  the  heretic  Scotchman  to  the  throne  which  he  destined 
lor  the  gentle  Arahelhi  and  the  orthodox  Farnese.  The  scheme  hepan 
immediately  after  the  news  of  James's  accession  reached  the  Jesuit. 
Exactly  two  months  after  thai  event,  he  penned  the  following  letter  to 
a  parly  in  the  English  court,  with  the  view  of  its  being  shown  to  the 
vain  pedant  royal — and,  as  will  be  evident,  cleverly  concocted  so  as  to 
mystify  the  Scotchman,  and  throw  him  off  his  guard.  With  all  the 
information  which  we  now  possess,  respecting  this  Jesuit's  machina- 
tions in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  his  "  Dolenian,"  this  letter  will,  I 
think,  be  a  full-length  portrait  of  Father  Robert  Parsons,  drawn  by 
him  elf.  I  have  transcribed  it  from  the  original  manuscript* — a  per- 
fect model  of  close,  com  act,  deliberate  penmanship,  wonderfully  illus- 
trative of  his  unfeeling,  ialse,  and  crafty  soul. 

"to  the  right  worshipful  my  very  good  friend, 

"Mr,  M.  T.,  gevo  these. 

"My  loving  good  Sir,  if  my  former  letters  have  come  thtre  to 
our  Frendes  Hands,  written  since  your  last  great  change,  ycu  will 
have  Hcene  how  your  affaires  are  taken  here,  to  witt,  with  great  con- 
tentment of  all  sortes  of  men,  upon  hope  that  our  new  king  will,  in 
time,  suffer  himself  to  be  rightly  informed  in  Religion  ;  which  point 
you  knowe  is  the  Thing  that  hath  held  men  in  suspence  these  many 
yeres;  who  otherwise  have  loved  his  Majestie  witli  all  their  affection; 
and  now,  seeini^  that  God  hath  placed  him  so  strangely  and  sodainly 
in  the  throne,  with  so  general  applause  and  consent  of  all  as  hardly  in 
so  great  a  matter  could  be  expected,  We  attribute  all  to  his  divine  pro- 
vidence for  the  best,  hoping  that  he  will  also  in  tyme  add  that  which 
wanteth  for  the  complete  joy  of  our  hartes;  and  in  the  meane  space, 
we  doe  here  the  best  offices  we  can  for  his  Majesties  service,  and  so 
shall  contynue  by  God's  grace,  and  already  I  have  appointed  both  in 
this  and  all  other  seminaries,  that  contynuall  prayer  be  made,  with 
divers  fastings  and  other  devotions,  for  the  good  and  prosperous  suc- 
cess of  his  Majesties  affaire^J'  And,  whereas,  the  last  week  I  received 
acertaine  booke  of  his  Majestie,  intituled  Canratxcv  Supov  (which  indeede 
is  a  princely  gift  and  a  princely  work  and  talked  of  many  times  here 
before,  now  that  1  had  it  of  our  London  printe  of  this  yeare  1603). 
The  reading  of  this  booke  hath  exceedingly  comforted  me,  as  I  have 
imparted  allso  the  same  comfort  to  th^  other  principal  men  of  this 
place,  and  namely  yesterday  to  his  Holiness  who,  I  assure  you,  scarce 
holds  teares  for  comfort,  to  heare  certaine  passages  in  favor  of  vertue 
and  hatred  to  vice,  which  I  related  to  him  out  of  that  book ;  and  in 
very  truth,  sir,  I  do  highly  admire  many  things  in  that  booke,  and 
could  never  have  imagined  that  which  I  see  therein.  Christ  Jhesus 
make  him  a  Catholique,  for  hee  would  be  a  mirror  of  all  princes  of 
Christendome  ;  ai^d  this  for  the  common  [?  weal].  Now  somewhat 
ahout  myself.  I  doe  hear  divers  waies  of  sondry  attempts  in  hand 
and  to  be  taken  in  hand  to  hold  me  in  disTace  with  his  Majestie ;  and 

*  MS,  Bibl,  Cotton.  Jul,  F.  vi.  142. 
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in  this  I  am  told,  will  concur  not  only  Protestants  and  Puritans,  but 
divers  allso  of  our  discontented  priests  joyned  with  some  Scottishmen, 
both  here  and  ellsewhere;  every  one  having  his  different  motives, 
humours,  and  ends  therein  ;  and  I  for  my  part,  though  I  thank  God  I 
am  little  troubled  with  such  treatments,  having  set  up  my  rest  to  doe 
that  which  is — rectum  in  oculis  Domini  [right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord], 
as  near  as  I  may,  and  to  desire  or  expect  little  of  this  world  for  the 
few  yeares  I  have  to  live,  yet  doe  I  think  myself  bound  notwithstand- 
ing, as  well  for  others  as  for  myself,  to  use  the  best  diligence  I  can,  to 
give  satisfaction — especially  to  so  just  and  so  good  meaning  a  prince 
as  our  new  king  by  his  booke  sheweth  himself  to  be ;  for  if  you  reade 
the  99th  page  thereof,  you  shall  see  so  excellent  notes  given  for  avoid- 
ing and  shifting  of  calumniators,  as  may  encourage  any  man  to  treale 
any  honest  cause  confidently  with  such  a  prince.  Wherefore  I  shall 
desire  you  hartely  to  procure  some  man  (not  ungrateful  to  his  Majes- 
tic) to  deale  with  Him  for  me  as  soon  as  may  bee ;  two  letters  of  mine 
alreadie  I  think  his  Majestic  hath  scene,  written  about  this  matter, 
whilst  the  Queene  lived,  the  one  some  years  gone,  to  the  Earle  of  Angus, 
the  copie  whereof  was  intercepted  in  England  ;  and  the  other  last  yeare, 
written  to  his  Majestic,  and  sent  by  Sir  James  Linsay.  My  defence  in 
those  matters  consisteth  of  two  points : — First  my  faithfull  and  conty- 
nuall  travailes  for  his  Majestie's  mother,  and  for  her  and  his  [safety] 
during  her  life,  and  for  many  yeares  after,  wherein  I  may  say  truly 
that  not  only — plus  omnibus  laboravi  [I  have  laboured  more  than  all] 
of  any  one  that  laboured  in  those  dales,  with  foraine  princes  for  their 
Majesties  service,  but — plus  omnibus  profeci  allso  [I  have  effected 
more],  as  may  appear  by  the  sums  of  money  and  other  presents,  which 
I  procured  both  from  the  King  of  Spaine  and  Pope  Gregorie  13,  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  a  guarde  for  safety  of  His  Majesties  person 
in  Scotland,  and  to  other  uses  ;  and  if  his  Majestic  either  had  not  the 
use  of  those  sommes,  or  remember  them  not,  in  respect  of  his  small 
age  and  many  troubles  in  those  dayes,  yet  is  the  thing  sure,  and  I  can 
easely  get  autenticall  testimonies  thereof,  if  His  Majestic  require  it. 
The  second  point  is  about  some  latter  proceedings,  and  the  Booke  of 
Succession  by  name,  wliereunto  I  answer  most  sincerely,  that  as  it 
appeareth  by  our  late  Cardinall's  handwriting  that  he  together  with  Sir 
Fran.  Inglefielde  and  some  others  were  the  chief  authors  of  that  book, 
so  whatsoever  consent  I  or  other  Catholics  of  out  nation  had  therein, 
it  was  for  noe  aversion  of  minds  or  of  good  wills  from  his  Majestie,for 
whom  he  (sic)  had  laboured  so  earnestly  and  so  many  yeares  before, 
but  only  that  by  laying  forth  other  competitors  besides  himself  he 
miijlit  be  drawne  that  soon  to  be  a  catholicke — the  only  want  thereof 
our  affection  ;  and  this  is  sincerely  the  truth,  and  nothing  ells;— 
seeing  that  this  hath  not  hindered  his  Majestic  any  thing  &•  all  (!) 


o 

was 


and 


and  that  I  can  (I  hope)  recompence  this  fault  abundantly  in  other 
services  hereafter  which  may  fall  out,  as  all  readie  I  have  begun  in 
some  matters  of  moment  (whereof  His  Majestie  may  chance  hear  some- 
what ere  long)  I  trust  that  the  partie  which  shall  dcalc  with  His  MajC?- 
tie  for  me  herein,  shall  easely  obtain  my  desire,  which  is  only  to  enjoy 
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his  Majesties  good  opinion,  for  his  bettor  service  hereafter;  and  that  he 
will  not  believe  calumniators  against  me,  without  trying  first  the  truth; 
and  this  being  once  obtained,  if  it  shall  please  his  Majestie  to  gave  me 
leave  any  further  to  write  unto  him,  I  shall  do  as  you  from  thence  shall 
advertise  me  of  his  Highnes  pleasure;  and  so  praying  you  be  carefull 
to  doe  somewhat  in  this  pointe  and  to  advertize  me  thereof,  I  bidd  vou 
hartily  farewell."  ■' 

This  24th  of  May,  *1613. 
*^6^3.  K^  Parsons."* 

*  Mr.  Tierney  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  original  letter,  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  (unintentionally,  doubfiess)  dece  ved  by 
Mr.  Oliver  in  misrepresenting  the  said  letter-for  it  is  evident  that  only  one  letter  is 
lT2V,h  1finf°"n  '"'■'^T.^"'''"'^'""'^  '^^  identical  date  (as  corrected),  namely, 
r  /it/'    Th      .    "^'"  "'  ^  ^7^'  °"'y  "^'^^'^^^^  when  he  says  that  it  was  addressed 

0  Oatnet.  fhe  statements  made  by  Parsons  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter-indeed, 
throughout  the  document-would  have  been  perfectl/  superfluous  if  addressed  to 
Garnet  even  supposing  the  initials  and  "  right  worshipful  M.  T."  a  feint.     Mr.  Tierney 

r  vhith'wnrP^  •»  't  '"m"]'  ^'-  ^'''^'  ^^"^  ^°  ''''"'  ^''hout  stating  whence  he  got 
7«Rnnr„r\P  ^'  he  alludes  to  It  when  proving  that  Parsons  wts  the  author  of 
f.        ?}  K    ,S""^««"'n."  and  his  words  are   much  to  the  point:   ««  A  copy  of  the 

Snvh,''!?  hn^/T-   "'L'".,  f'i.""''^^  ^"''"'"'^ '  ^^^  "^ig""^'  ^f"  ^hich  is,  I  believe    a! 

r&    'nH  f«  .hI"      "a^^  forwarded  to  me   by  that  gentleman.     It  is  dated  May, 

24,  1603,  and  is  addressed  to  Garnet  for  the  express  purpose  of  engaging  him  « to  prol 

IZn?"''-  "°l  ""^''*"''"'  '''■  ^'''  '"^J^^tyAo  deal'  with  the  king  in\ehalf  ofTe 

1  n;thl    k"^  to  some  previous  letters,  it  restates  the  grounds  of  his  defence 

fin.J  Jhh  tL",     t'"  i!"'°'f.''n'?  '*'*'  P'^'-ti^"'-'^'-  accusation  which  had  connected 

,    "it  Snl       f  "thorship  of  «  Doleman.'     «!  answer,'  he  says, '  most  sincerely, 

Frli,  Pn^ ?r  ^''^  ""■■  ^T  ^^''^'"al'«  handwriting,  that  he,'together  with  Si 

Irancis  Engieheld  and  some  others,  were  the  chief  authors  of  that  book,  so  whatever 

consent  either  I  or  other  Catholics  of  our  nation  had  therein,  it  was  of  n'o  aversion  of 

r<.-,rn.T         '      ''■°'"  ^"  r'''^'  ''"'•  ^l'"'"  ^'«   ['"  ^h«  »^igi"al,  he]  had  laboured 

sdeshSf' iT  ZZllTr  h'*"'''  "^"^  °"'^  '^'''  ^y  '"y'"g  ilrth 'other  competitors 

W  fir,    it  i'lf  h     ^       ,^  ^'■'u'"  'r"^'  f'"  °"SinaI, '  that  soon']  to  be  a  Catholic' 

we  c'both'Hpr  it  H  '■""''''^'^  '^'  '^  °"'y  '^^°  P^^^''"^  ^^""^  ^^  ^^^ntures  to  name, 

re  mPn  innp^n  1  ^^'IJ"^  when  he  wrote;   that  the  '  others'  of  whom  he  speaks 

hThTr   1        ^  generally,  and  that,  although  he  evidently  wishes  James  to  believe 

a   nl  bPPn  Jt^"'"^    '^  'M'"  P"'''i^'^*'°".  tl'ere  is  even  here  no  real  denial  of  his 

iZten   lS!i   fT^'m    "?'*'  co-operators  in   the  work.     In  the  next  place, 

av  waf hprpHp      1'  5"^'^''^'^  ""'i'  two  years  later:-if  the  former  had  written   the 

avowal  here  described,  why  was  it  never  mentioned  before?     Why  are   we   not  even 

e    Si  "arsSrn''  "^h  '''T''  I   u^""^^  •''"'  '-^^  -"-^  't  tha[ Parsons,  who  waS 
I  conin^alv!nH  author  of  the  book-who,  in   his  publications  a^d  letters, 

«as  continually  endeavoring  to  remove   the  suspicion-and  who,  in   his  letter  to  the 

fn    ml     '^,D,''"  f"""*o7.'  ^^°°'  ^'"^  »<='""">•  told  the  same  story  of  «Allen,Eng]efield, 
d  others'   Plowden,  356),  never  until  this  moment  thought  of  alleging  the  'cardina's 

e  b  o"?n  nl  'T°V^.  k'^  '^^^'.^""'     ^^"»'"'  ^'^^  '«"er  tells  Garnet  [MT  1  "ha 

ides  hi;"«elf ' ?r kin^  ^'",  t^n"'."  ' """'  l^'"'  ^^  ^''^'"S  ^"'^h  other  Competitor 

anohPrnnT   '    B     '''"S' 'night  be  drawn  the  sooner  to  be  a  Catholic'     But,  on 

d  ain  un  ?n  A    '•^^'■^o?^'°"'u  "'^'S"  ""^  "^'y  '^'«'*'^«"t  origin  to  the  work.     In  a  paper 

drawn  up,  in  April,  1597,  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  that  the  risht  of  James 

S-tle   irrnr^'^  r\T  "^^^-^^P'sned  by  the  author  than  tha  of  any  ot^l 
n  com  n  p    '  ,^  undertakes  to  set  forth  the  several  reasons  for  which  the  book  had 
Been  con  posed— /as  racones  por  las  qiiales  se  escrivio.     The  first  was  to  obviate  thp 

f  thrs^rsln'^tr  '"''  '^.  "'''=''  ^^^  Pt°P'«  ^^^-  forbidden  to  dis^uss^hequtin 
t  at  Pronino  ,   "nV    r  T''''^'  'H^T'"-  '^e  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  which  asserted 
tB   .rofpn  rJThp'  "°\"'-  '?°^'"'y  '"  ^^  ig'""'  f°™ed  the  real  title  to  the  throne  ; 
Tath  of  thp  i^,!'^      V.     M  -'^r'-  to  .-ir.t  with   promptitude  tind   decision,  when   the 
i    tolvPtrrn  "'"^  '■^"'''''■^'  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor;  the  fourth  and 

'ast,  to  give  to  foreign  princes,  and  especially  to  the  pope,  an  opportunity  of  weighing 
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The  post-dating  of  this  letter,  and  the  curious  method  he  adopts  by 
way  of  correction,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  I  must  state  that  both  the 
antedate  and  the  date  are  in  his  own  handwriting: — it  was  one  of  the 
methods  used  for  the  purpose  of  mystification.*  This  move  of  Par- 
sons seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  letter  which  he  received  from 
Garnet,  dated  16lh  of  April,  informing  him  of  the  perfect  acquiescence 
of  all  parties  in  the  king's  accession.  Complete  toleration  was  con- 
fidently expected  for  all  religions  :  "so  that  if  no  foreign  competitors 
hinder,  the  Catholics  think  themselves  well,  and  would  be  loath  ami 
Catholic  princes,  or  his  holiness  should  stir  against  the  peaceable 
possession  of  thekingdom.^^^  All  were  endeavoring  "to  work  a  good 
conceit  in  the  king  and  the  lords,  of  themselves" — and  even  the  Jesuits 
wrote  "  a  common  letter,  to  be  shewed,  as  written  to  a  gentleman  of 
account  [probably  the  "right  worshipfuU  M.  T."],  wherein  they 
yielded  reasons  why  they  were  to  be  trusted  and  esteemed,  as  well  as 
others.''^ 

But  vain  was  the  hope  that  either  Parsons  or  Garnet,  or  the  Catho- 
lics, placed  in  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Sects,  who  seems  to  have 
been,  throughout  his  life,  either  frightened  by  his  shadow  or  his  wits, 
so  prodigious.  And  yet  it  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  king  to  display 
his  beneficent  intellect  to  mankind — ^through  gratitude,  if  by  no  other 
motive.  The  tears  which  all  "  true  Englishmen"  shed  for  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  soon  wiped  off,  by  the  accession  of  King 
James.  The  ancient  feuds  between  the  nations  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  reconciled.  Day  by  day  from  Berwick  to  London,  a  most  map[ni- 
ficent  and  joyous  reception  greeted  the  Scot,  who  had  been  all  his  life  a 
pensioner,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Spain,  Rome,  and 

the  pretensions  of  the  several  competitors,  and  of  taking  such  steps  as  prudence  or 
necessity  might  require.  (Parsons'  original  MS.  in  my  possession  :  there  is  a  copy  at 
Stonyhurst,  MSS.  Ang.  A.  ii.  26.)  The  reader  will  see  that  the  'only''  reason  for  which 
Parsons  would  persuade  James  that  the  obnoxious  treatise  was  published,  is  not  even 
alluded  to  in  this  paper:  and  he  will  scarcely,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if,  with  this  and 
other  similar  contradictions  before  me,  I  unhesitatingly  reject  the  authority  of  the  de- 
claration to  Garnet"  [M.  T.] .  This  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Tierney's  method  of  con- 
victing Parsons  on  almost  every  occasion  where  the  Jesuit  plays  his  part — with  his 
"  lies  positive"  and  his  "  lies  privative,"  to  use  the  Jesuit's  own  expression.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Tierney  is  an  orthodox  Catholic  clergyman.  Indeed,  a  man  must  be  bereft 
of  all  moral  feeling,  or  the  greater  part  of  it  must  be  merged  in  partyism,  in  order  to 
approve  of  the  lifeand  deeds  of  Father  Robert  Parsons,  Jesuit  and  everything  else  as 
the  occasion  suited.  See  Tierney,  iii.  31,  note,  proving  Parsons  to  be  the  author  of  the 
"  Book  of  Succession." 

*  Mr.  Tierney  gives  a  specimen  of  the  method  respecting  an  important  letter  written 
by  Garnet,  about  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Mr.  Tierney's  remark  is  as  fol- 
lows: «'  Endorsed  by  Parsons  originally  thus: — «  P.  Garnet,  21st  October,  1605,  of  the 
Persecution:' tf//A  the  same  ink,  however,  he  has  subsequently  drawn  his  pen  through 
the  '  21,'  and  above  it  written  '  4".'  In  another  copy  of  the  paper  also,  where  it  appean 
most  likely  to  catch  the  eye,  he  has  inscribed  the  same  date,  thus — '  4°  8  bris.'  " — Tierney, 
iv.  Append.  107.     The  Italics  are  Mr.  Tierney's. 

t  MS.  apud  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  vii. 

t  Ibid.  Garnet  promised  Parsons  a  sight  of  the  apologetic  document,  and  also  to 
inform  him  of  its  "  effect."  Mr.  Tierney  gives  an  analysis  of  it,  and  concludes  thus: 
— '*  The  reader  will  hardly  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Garnet,  who,  I  believe,  was  the 
author  of  this  paper,  and  who  must  have  known  the  falsehood  of  one,  "t  leaat,  of  its 
declarations,  never  had  to  inform  its  correspondent  of  its '  effect.'  " — Tierney,  ubi  supri. 
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Englaiui — each  having  especial  motives  for  its  "  charity."  And  now 
he  was  ciireerinfT  to  the  golden  throne  of  England — utterly  oblivious  of 
his  past  trials,  difficulties,  and  pinching  want.  In  his  progress,  and  at 
Newark,  being  told  that  some  one,  "  in  want  of  money,''  doubtless, 
had  "  cut  a  purse,"  James  signed  a  warrant  to  hang  him  forthwith — 
without  the  slightest  fellow-feeling  for  the  brother  who  had  "  fallen  on 
evil  days."  Never  a  whit,  however,  was  the  jollity  of  the  English 
people  checked  by  this  "  prelusive  drop"  of  the  Scot's  grim  despotism. 
The  nearer  he  came  to  London  the  greater  was  the  concourse,  the 
greater  were  the  acclamations  of  the  people — although  this  king,  so 
prodigal  in  proclamations,  had  issued  one  prohibiting  the  loyal  rush  of 
his  "  loving  people,"  because,  said  he,  "  it  raised  so  much  dust  as 
proved  troublesorre  in  his  passage."  On  reaching  London,  his  first 
care  ("being  a  prince,  above  all  others,  passionately  addicted  to  hunt- 
ing") was  to  issue  another  proclamation  forbidding  all  manner  of  per- 
sons to  kill  deer,  and  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl  used  for  hunting  and 
hawking — upon  pain  of  the  several  laws  and  penalties  to  be  executed 
upon  them.*  Such  was  the  Scotchman's  gratitude  to  the  people  "  not 
one  of  whom  had  lifted  up  his  hand  against  him,  at  his  coming  in," — 
his  own  royal  words.  Was  it  therefore  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
fulfd  the  hopes  of  the  wretched  Catholics — merely  because  the  leaders 
of  their  factions  had — when  it  seemed  a  good  speculation — lavished  pen- 
sions and  laudations  on  the  vain  and  prodigal  monarch?  It  is  hard  to 
find  gratitude  evinced  for  the  purest,  the  most  disinterested  benefactions  : 
but  iindoubtedly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  fail  to  get  even  the 
Pharisee's  reward  for  the  calculated  bribes  of  seltishness.  A  single 
month  had  scarcely  elapsed  af  jr  the  king's  arrival  in  London,  when 
the  Catholics  were  painfully  convinced  that,  if  James  was  not  a  stork, 
he  was  certainly  not  likely  to  be  a  log,  for  their  leaders  to  do  as  they 
liked  withal : — in  six  months  their  fondest  hopes  and  expectations 
were  dissipated,  sunk  in  the  gulf  of  disappointment.  Over  his  cups 
the  king  called  the  pope  "  the  true  Antichrist."!  This  is  only  the 
Greek  for  an  opponent  of  Christ,  and  might  be  applicable  to  all  who 
do  not  live  as  Christians  ought  to  live  :  but  we  have  concocted  the  word 
into  a  veritable  personage,  as  yet  to  arouse  such  a  persecution  of  the 
faithful  as  this  world  hath  never  seen  or  felt — a  sort  of  terrible  monster 
who,  to  believe  the  "commentators,"  will  defy  the  Almighty  himself 
—in  short  so  horrible  a  monster  that  this  world,  wicked  as  it  is,  will 
be  polluted  by  his  touch — and  therefore  shall  be  forthwith  shivered 
into  nought.  Somewhat  like  that  was  James's  opinion  when  he  called 
the  pope  Antichrist — simply  because,  like  ourselves,  he  really  knew 
nothing  about  the  recondite  mystery,  which  had  better  be  let  alone  by 
honest  Christians.  But  the  poor  Catholics  shuddered  at  the  awful  die- 
Coke,  i.  7,  ««  The  people  of  London,"  says  Beaumont,  "  appear  strangely  barba- 
rous  and  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  in  that,  after  such  long  standing,  al- 
most idolatrous  worship,  they  lighted,  on  the  day  of  her  decease,  bonfires  in  honor  of 
her  successor:"  Raumer,  ii.  193,  but  a  few  weeks  were  enough  to  punish  them  for 


allowing  ihomselves  to  disgrace  their  queen. 
T  Jardine,  ii.21. 
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turn  of  the  Scolo-British  Solomon,  and  looked  to  windward  for  squalls 
accordingly.  One  of  their  priests,  Watson  by  name — he  whom  you 
have  heard  denouncing  Parsons  and  the  Jesuits — was  most  disgrace- 
fully treated  by  James,  though  Watson  had  been  his  "friend  in  need:" 
— the  king  told  him  insultingly — but  with  perfect  truth—- that  "the 
papists  were  no  longer  necessary  to  his  advancement ;^*  and  Coke,  the 
attorney-general,  publicly  declared,  on  the  king's  authority,  that  "  the 
eyes  of  the  Catholics  should  sooner  fall  out  than  they  should  ever  see 
a  toleration."  This  was  in  1603.  In  the  following  year  the  king 
came  nearer  to  the  point — being  pushed  by  an  "extremity,"  which 
will  be  presently  declared.  He  said  he  had,  in  consideration  of  the 
loyalty  displayed  at  his  accession,  mitigated  the  fines  for  recusancy. 
An  obscure  and  inexplicable  plot  of  a  few  priests  had  been  discovered; 
and  now,  after  giving  the  Catholics  "  a  year  of  probation,"  as  he  called 
it,  "to  conform  themselves;"  but  seeing  "it  had  not  wrought  that 
eifect,  he  had  fortified  all  the  laws  that  were  against  them,  and  com- 
manded they  should  be  put  in  execution  to  the  uttermost."  The 
Catholic  missionaries  were  banished — in  fact,  all  the  laws  of  Elizabeth 
against  Jesuits  and  priests,  were  to  be  executed  with  rigor.  The 
usual  fine  of  20/.  per  month  for  recusancy  was  demanded — nay,  the 
demand  was  extended  to  the  whole  period  since  the  arrival  of  James, 
during  which  the  penalties  had  for  the  most  part  ceased  to  be  exacted. 
Ye  who  so  bitterly  denounce  the  pealing  income-tax,  think  of  this 
"religious"  income-fleecing,  and  be  consoled  with  your  remnants  on 
'Change.  Still,  feel  for  the  wretched  Catholics  of  those  times.  Nu- 
merous families  of  moderate  incomes  were  suddenly  reduced  to  a  state 
of  beggary.  Others,  with  larger  property,  became  involved  in  difficul- 
ties, such  as  those  in  which  we  swim  and  swim,  as  it  were,  'mid 
splinters  of  wrecks,  that  wound  us  on  all  sides,  when,  if  we  ask  our- 
selves why  we  struggle  on,  instead  of  willingly  sinking  at  once,  it 
requires  a  strong  heart  to  reply  with  "  Cheer  up — better  days  will 
come."  In  most  instances,  all  the  goods  and  two-thirds  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  surrendered,  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  iniquitous  enactment  "  passed"  by  the  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  now  enforced  with  ravenous  demand.  And 
why  ?  'Tis  bitterly  ridiculous  ;  but  James  had  brought  with  him  from 
Scotland  a  number  of  needy  followers.  They  had  spent  their  small 
substance  in  riotous  extravagance  on  the  king's  arrival  in  England. 
They  had  now  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes.  The  dream  of  Pharaoh 
was  to  be  realised  :  the  riches  of  the  land  were  to  be  devoured  by  the 
hungry  dependants  of  the  new  Egyptian,  who  had  dreamt  his  dream. 
The  Scotch  asked  for  everything:  nothing  was  denied  them:  they  de- 
voured the  kingdom  like  locusts.  "  The  setting  up  of  these  golden 
calves  cost  more  than  all  the  wars  of  Elizabeth."  In  the  establishment 
of  Prince  Henry  alone,  there  were  297  persons  receiving  salaries.* 
He  had  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  cravings,  for  his  abuse  of  his 
good  fortune  soon  made  him  poor,  where  he  might  have  had  abundance 


"'  Baumer,  Polit.  Hist,  i.  421,  and  note. 
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that  fails  not,  and  his  men  were  clamorous.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
A  method  was  soon  devised.  Each  of  these  sycophants  was  ordered 
to  search  out  as  many  Catholics  as  possible,  and  to  select  from  the 
more  opulent  those  who  were  most  likely  to  answer  his  purpose. 
Then  the  king  in  his  bounty  "  bestowed"  these  persons  upon  his 
minion.  He  made  over  to  him  whatever  claims  the  crown  possessed, 
or  might  afterwards  possess,  on  them,  for  the  fines  of  recusancy — au- 
thorising him  either  to  proceed  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalties,  or 
to  accept  a  grant  of  money,  by  way  of  composition  for  the  amount.* 
Here  was  a  frightful  state  of  aflairs  !  Here  was  a  Solomon  to  inveigh 
against  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  declare  that,  "as  long  as  they  continue 
to  maintain  their  most  obnoxious  doctrines,  they  are  in  no  way  suffer- 
able  to  live  in  the  kingdom."!  What  a  vile  speculation — a  worse  than 
pagan  i)ersecution — since  it  made  "religion"  the  pretext  for  the  most 
iniquitous  extortion.  Nor  was  this  all.  An  act  of  parliament  went 
forth,  classing  Catholics  with  forgers,  perjurers,  and  ouUaws,  and  dis- 
abling them  from  sitting  in  the  House, — injury  aggravated  by  insult. 
Another  act  soon  followed,  declaring  that  all  persons  who  had  been 
educated  in  Catholic  seminaries  abroad,  should  be  incapable  of  taking 
or  holding  any  lands  or  goods  within  the  king's  dominions — another 
glorious  speculation  in  behalf  oi  religion,  and  in  whole  for  the  pockets 
of  the  king  and  his  "lean  and  ill-favored  kine"  from  the  land  of  starva- 
tion. Every  Catholic  who  kept  a  schoolmaster  in  his  house,  who  did 
not  go  to  church,  or  was  not  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  had 
to  pay  forty  shillings  for  every  day  they  retained  the  said  master;  and 
he  himself  had  to  pay  the  same  penalty.  It  was  a  fine  of  100/.  for  a 
Catholic  to  send  his  children  to  be  educated  abroad.^  Was  there  no 
voice  raised  against  this  maddening  tyranny  ?  The  Viscount  Montague 
rose  in  his  place  and  boldly  denounced  the  measure.  "  Let  them,"  he 
said,  "  contrast  the  noveUy  of  ijeir  own  creed  with  the  antiquity  of 
that  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  suppress  :" — but  that  suppression 
was  not  the  immediate  object:  want  of  money — that  dreadful  epidemic 
—had  stricken  the  royal  council  with  the  plague  of  uniformity.  And 
Montague  hit  them  as  they  deserved.  "  Let  them  reflect  on  the  evil 
life  and  unsound  opinions  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  seduced 
from  the  religion  of  their  fathers ;  and  then  let  them,  by  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  present  bill,  manifest  that  favorable  consideration  for 
the  recusants,  to  which  their  principles  and  their  conduct  so  justly- 
entitled  them."  On  the  following  day,  Montague  was  committed  to 
the  Fleet — "  for  his  scandalous  and  oflfensive  speech. "§  The  Spanish 
ambassador  ventured  to  intercede  for  the  Catholics  :   it  was  in  vain  : 

*  Tierney,  iv.  38,  note  ;  Jardine,  ii.  23.  On  the  authority  of  Beaumont,  the  French 
ambassador,  in  his  despatch  to  Villeroi,  dated  1st  June,  1605.  <«  Eiifin  il  a  ete  resolu 
au  conseil  de  ce  prince  que  les  Catholiques  payeront  le  tribut  ordinaire,  tant  du  passe 
qui  ne  leur  a  point  este  exige,  que  du  present;  et  sur  cela  leurs  biens  sont  departis  et 
assignes  en  don  Ji  des  particuliers  courtisans,  avec  lesquels  ils  sont  contraints  de  com- 
poser; dontils  sont  au  desespoir." 

t  Commons'  Journals,  i. ;  Jardine,  ii.  22. 

I  Jardine,  ii.  23,  24 ;  Tierney,  iv.  40.     See  the  Act  in  the  latter,  App.  is.  b. 

%  Lords'  Journal,  ii.  328, 329;  Tierney  and  Jardine,  uhi  suprH. 
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James  returned  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  let 
loose  the  whole  fury  of  the  persecution.  In  vain  the  Catholics  ap- 
pealed to  his  tender  mercies — gently  and  covertly  reminded  him  of  the 
time  when  their  party  had  relieved  him,  as  men  relieve  a  beggar  who 
has  prospects.  It  was  the  worst  thing  they  could  do :  for  it  summoned 
his  pride  to  the  defence  of  his  ingratitude.  To  remind  him  of  iheir 
services  to  his  mother  was  still  less  to  the  purpose,  since  the  whole  line 
of  his  conduct  proved  that  he  considered  a  service  to  her  as  an  injury 
to  himself;  in  fact,  he  was  as  bereft  of  filial  piety  as  he  was  of  manly 
gratitude.  And  of  what  avail  was  it  to  appeal  to  their  patience  during 
the  last  reign — their  readiness,  at  the  moment  of  peril,  to  fight  "  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  battle"  against  Spain's  Armada  ?  Nay,  they  did 
more  ;  they,  in  as  many  words,  renounced  all  temporal  authority  but 
that  of  the  king — offering  to  gage  "  life  for  life"  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
clergy.  All  to  no  purpose.  It  was  like  whistling  for  the  wind,  which 
sailors  do,  merely  because  it  is  their  "  custom," — and  so  are  all  these 
*'  petitions,"  which  are  never  worth  their  paper  without  something  to 
back  them,  and  here  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Out  went  the 
king's  replies  in  the  shape  of  admonitions  to  the  judges  and  magistrates, 
to  be  rigorous  in  enforcing  the  penal  laws,  sentences  of  banishment 
against  the  missionaries,  appointments  of  courts  to  be  held  every  six 
weeks  for  the  conviction  of  recusants,  who  were  to  be  denounced  by 
every  ofiiciating  clergyman,  under  pain  of  suspension.  The  rich 
•were  impoverished,  the  poor  were  imprisoned,  the  middle  classes  saw 
their  goods  sold,  their  leases  seized,  their  cattle  driven  away.  And 
some  were  banished  in  perpetuity,  whilst  others  were  executed  at 
Warwick  and  Lancaster.* 

This  was  rather  too  bad — it  must  be  allowed.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
conceive  how  the  wretched  Catholics,  in  their  bitter  disappointment, 
were,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Dodd,  "  like  persons  intoxicated  with 
strong  liquor,  seeming  resolved  to  fall  foul  upon  every  one  they  met 
with."  And  the  Protestants  as  well,  were  exasperated  by  this  infa- 
tuated pedant  of  a  king.  His  Scotchmen  obtained  everything — even 
the  places  already  given  away  by  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  great  presents 
from  the  domains  of  the  crown.  The  discontent  increased  from  day 
to  day  on  various  grounds,  and  spread  over  all  classes  of  the  kingdom. 
The  people  felt  no  alleviation  in  any  quarter  whatever,  but  the  reverse  in 
every  direction.  They  had  been  habituated  to  see  Elizabeth  in  public, 
to  give  her  applause,  and  receive  her  thanks : — but  the  Scotchman 
despised  them — lived  in  retirement.  Such  was  his  "princely  gift"  of 
gratitude  to  a  people  that  honored  him  by  permitting  him  to  be  their 
king.  Who  is  the  man  that  cannot  conceive  the  burning  indignation  of 
men  at  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  such  ample,  reckless  provocation  on 
all  sides?  "The  upper  classes,"  says  Beaumont,  "are  furious  against 
the  Scotch ;  nay,  one  has  suffered  the  expression  to  escape  him,  that 
they  must  have  Scotch  vespers  like  the  Sicilian  of  old."t  The  Gun- 
powder Plot  was  the  result. 

*  Tierney,  with  authorities,  iv.  40. 

t  Apud  Raumer,  whose  sixty-first  letter  is  a  very  good  account  of  this  very  bad 
king,  ii.  190. 
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Though  the  antecedents  be  not  capable  of  diminishing  the  atrocity 
of  ihe  crime,  still  they  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  vividly  too,  by 
all  who  would  come  to  a  right  conclusion  respecting  the  horrible  de- 
sign. It  was  nothing  less  than  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Lords  with 
gunpowder,  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  and  thus  to  destroy,  at  a 
single  blow,  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.*  The  frightful 
idea  was  not  original.  Similar  scenes  of  vengeance  had  preceded  it  in 
that  age  of  iniquity.  "  There  be  recounted  in  histories,"  says  Parsons, 
"many  attempts  of  the  same  kind,  and  some  also  by  Protestants,  in 
our  days ; — as  that  of  them  who  in  Antwerp  placed  a  whole  bark  of 
powder  in  the  vaulted  great  street  of  that  city,  where  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  with  his  nobility,  was  to  pass ;  and  that  of  him  in  Hague,  that 
would  have  blown  up  the  whole  council  of  Holland,  upon  private  re- 
venge; as  also  that  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  where  the  like  train  of 
powder  was  laid  for  the  cruel  murder  of  his  majesty's  father."  Speak- 
ing of  the  last  of  these  instances,  and  comparing  it  with  the  present, 
Whittaker  says, "  The  Scotch  was  plainly  the  parent,  and  the  English 
the  child — improbus  ille  puer,  crudelia  tu  quoque  mater"]  The  chief 
contrivers  of  the  plot  were  Catesby,  the  prime-mover,  a  man  who  had 
been  involved  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  insurrection,  and  other  treasonable 
projects  ; — Wright,  who  was  implicated  in  the  same  insurrection,  and 
had  been  sent  on  the  embassy  to  the  King  of  Spain,  at  the  de-»«h  of 
EHzabelh,  as  from  "the  English  Catholics,"  t.  c,  the  faction  which 
covered  itself  with  that  comprehensive  appellation; — Winter,  the  third, 
had  been  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  faction  with  the 
King  of  Spain  ; — the  three  men  were  of  family,  more  or  less  reduced 
—more  or  less  zealous  Catholics — and  "  hunger-starved  for  innovation." 
There  were  others — among  the  rest  Guy  Fawkes,  whose  name  has  be- 
come as  immortal  as  that  of  any  hero  of  earth — because  he  undertook 
the  desperate  office  of  firing  the  mine — and  yet,  according  to  the  Jesuit 

*  The  infatuated  as  well  as  atrocious  scheme  was  as  Toliows :  "  First,  that  Fawkes, 
as  a  man  of  approved  courage,  and  of  experience  in  emergencies,  should  be  entrusted 
to  set  fire  to  the  mine.  This  he  was  to  do  by  means  of  a  slow  burning  match,  which 
would  allow  him  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  his  escape  before  the  explosion  took 
place.  He  was  instantly  to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  river,  and  to  proceed  to 
Flanders  with  the  intelligence  of  what  had  been  done.  Secondly,  Sir  Everard  Digby 
was  to  assemble  a  number  of  Catholic  gentlemen  on  the  5th  of  November,  at  Dun- 
church,  in  Warwickshire,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting  on  Dunsmoor  Heath ;  from  which 
place,  as  soon  as  they  received  notice  that  the  blow  was  struck,  a  party  was  to  be  dis- 
patched to  seite  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  at  the  house  of  Lord  Harrington,  near  Coven- 
try. The  princess  was  to  be  immediately  proclaimed  queen,  in  case  of  a  failure  in 
securing  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  the  young  Duke  of  York,  and  a  regent 
was  to  be  appointed  during  the  minority  of  the  new  sovereign.  Having  secured  and 
proclaimed  the  princess,  Catesby  proposed  that  they  should  seize  the  horses  at  War- 
wick Castle,  and  the  store  of  armor  belonging  to  Lord  Windsor,  at  Whewell  Grange, 
in  Worcestershire  ;  '  and,  by  that  time,'  said  he, « I  hope  some  friends  will  come  and 
take  our  parts.'  Thirdly,  Percy  was  to  seize  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or,  if  he  should  be 
in  the  Parliament  House  with  the  king,  he  was  to  take  possession  of  the  Duke  of  York 
in  the  palace,  to  which  he  would  have  ready  access  by  means  of  his  office  of  gentle- 
man-pensioner. He  might  do  this  under  the  pretext  of  securing  his  person  from  danger, 
and  then,  taking  him  to  a  carriage  prepared  for  the  purpose,  he  was  to  carry  him  with 
all  speed  to  Dunchurch." — Jardine,  ii.  56  ;  also  Line^nrd,  ix.  48.  Verily  might  Lingard 
say  that "  their  passions  were  inflamed — their  imaginations  excited  !" — Iliid.  49. 

t  Tierney,  iv.  42. 
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Greenway,  who  knew  all  the  conspirator"  intimately,  Fawkes  was  "a 
man  of  great  piety,  of  exemplary  temperance,  of  mild  and  cheerful  de- 
meanor, an  enemy  to  broils  and  disputes,  a  faithful  friend,  and  remark- 
able  for  his  punctual  attendance  upon  religious  observances."*  Mean- 
while, after  the  concoction  of  the  plot,  redoubled  severities  on  the  part 
of  the  government  against  the  Catholics,  exasperated  the  conspirators 
and  expedited  their  preparations.  One  aged  Catholic  gentleman  ven- 
tured to  petition  the  king  in  behalf  of  his  suffering  brethren:  he  was 
seized,  carried  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  prosecuted  in  the  Star 
Chamber  before  the  Lords  Temporal  and  Lords  Spiritual.  He  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  to  stand  on  the  pillory,  and,  of  course,  to 
pay  a  fine,  which  was  1000/. — all  for  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Solo- 
mon of  England.  And  there  were  actually  many  members  of  the 
Court  who  proposed  "  that  the  old  man  should  be  nailed  to  the  pillory, 
and  have  both  his  ears  cut  off"  !  Only  one  or  two  voices  made  the 
negative  majority .t 

The  conspirators  went  on  with  their  preparations.  For  more  than 
a  year  had  these  "gentlemen  of  name  and  blood"  been  employed 
about  the  "action,"  as  the  venerable  Fawkes  qualifies  the  doers  and 
the  deed.  The  fatal  day  approached  :  one  of  the  conspirators,  anxious 
to  save  his  friend,  Lord  Mounteagle,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  "  warning," 
to  absent  himself  from  the  parliament — as  the  tale  ran  ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  disclosure  of  the  plot  was  a  directact  of  "  treachery" 
by  one  of  the  members.  On  the  .5th  of  November,  1605,  Fawkes 
had  just  "  ended  his  work"  of  preparation  when  he  was  seized  in  the 
act  of  emerging  from  the  cellar  beneath  the  House  of  Parliament.  He 
at  once  avowed  his  purpose,  and  declared  to  the  person  who  seized 
him,  that  "  if  he  had  happened  to  be  within  the  house  when  he  took 
him,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  blown  him  up,  house  and  all:" 
— there  were  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  in  the  mine.  The  other 
conspirators  were  subsequently  apprehended  ;  and  three  Jesuits,  Gar- 
net, Gerard,  and  Greenway,  were  implicated  in  the  design  as  accom- 
plices in  the  preparation — in  effect,  all  the  conspirators  belonged  to  the 
Jesuit  faction  :$ — it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any  of  the 
Secular  Catholics,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  were  acquainted  with 
the  Gunpowder  Treason. §  The  conspirators,  eight  in  number,  were 
tried  and  executed  as  traitors,  protesting  that  "their  only  object  was  to 
relieve  themselves  and  their  brethren  from  the  cruelty  of  the  persecu- 
tors, and  to  restore  a  worship  which,  in  their  consciences,  they  believed 
to  be  the  true  worshijj,  of  Christ ;  and  for  this  they  had  risked,  and  for 
this  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice,  their  fortunes  and  their  lives."  But 
when  a  Scottish  nobleman  asked  Fawkes  for  what  end  he  had  collected 
60  many  barrels  of  gunpowder,  the  man  o'  the  lantern  replied :   "  To 


*  Jardine,  ii.  26,  et  seq. 

t  Jardine,  ii.  37  ;  Winwood,  ii.  36  ;  Tierney,  iv.  41. 

X  Guy  Fawkes  liad  long  been  connected  with  the  Jesuits :  his  name,  among  other 
suspicious  signatures,  occurs  in  a  petition  "  got  up"  by  the  Jesuits  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
pany, during  the  disputes  among  the  Catholics  in  Flanders. — Tierney,  iii.  p.  39,  note. 

$' jardine,  ii.  IbS." 
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blow  ihe  Scottish  bopgars  back  to  their  native  mountains."     James 
pronounced  him  the  IOiij(lish  8cievola.* 

The  Jesuits  Gerard  and  Greenway,  after  many  adventures,  escaped 
tolheConlment.t  Garnet  sent  to  the  council  a  protestation  of  his 
imiocenco,  and  concealed  himself  at  Hendlip,  near  Worcester  His 
liidinfr-place  was  betrayed,  and  a  magistrate  proceeded  to  seize  the 
Jesuit.  Ihe  lady  of  the  house,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  gave 
up  the  keys  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness :  every  apartment  was  rigor- 
ously and  repeatedly  searched,  and  guards  were  stationed  by  day  and 
night  in  each  passage,  and  at  all  the  outlets.  Three  days  passetl,  and 
no  discovery  was  made :  but  on  the  fourth  two  strange  men  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  gallery,  and  were  instantly  apprehended.  They  were 
Owen,  Garnet's  servant,  and  the  servant  of  Oldcorne,  another  Jesuit 
whom  hunger  had  compelled  to  leave  their  hiding-place.  The  search 
proceeded:  nine  other  secret  chambers  were  discovered;  and  on  the 
eighth  day  an  opening  was  found  into  the  apartment  in  which  the  two 
Jesuits  lay  concealed.^  For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  had  these 
two  Jesuits  been  confined  in  a  place  where  they  were  forced  to  remain 
continually  sitting,  with  their  legs  painfully  bent  beneath  them.  "  When 
we  came  forth,"  wrote  Garnet  to  his  spiritual  attendant  Anne  Vaux, 
"we  appeared  like  two  ghosts  .  .  .  The  fellow  that  found  us  ran  away 
for  fear,  thinking  we  should  have  shot  a  pistol  at  him."  Marmalade 
and  other  sweetmeats  were  found  lying  by  them  ;  but  their  better  main- 
tenance had  been  by  a  quill  or  reed,  through  a  little  hole  in  the  chimney 
that  backed  another  chimney  into  a  gentlewoman's  chamber,  and  by 
that  passage  caudle,  broths,  and  warm  drinks,  had  been  conveyed  to 
them.  §  ^ 

*  Lingard,  ix.  56,  58. 

t  Greenway  first  tried  to  avoid  detection  in  the  populous  streets  of  London :  but 

soon  alter  his  arrival,  whilst  he  was  one  day  standing  in  a  crowd  and  reading  the  pro- 

amation  for  h.s  apprehension,  he  observed  a  man   intently  watching  him,  and  com- 

rS    ZT"  7f  '\  K '""'•'  d/^'^l-'Pti""  of  him  in  the  proclamation.  '  Green wTy 

et  red:  the  man  followed  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  said  :  ««  You  are  known  : 

arrest  you  in  the  king's  name  :  you  must  go  with  me  to  the  council."    The  Jesuit, 

V  h  great  composure,  assured  h.rn  that  he  was  not  the  man  he  supposed  him  to  be 

utccompan.ed  h,m  quietly  until  they  came  to  a  remote  and  unfrequented  street 

Lf  7^'r^'"^  ^  P."";*^'''^"'  '"''"'  «"^'^«"'3'  ^^'-"^^  his  companion,  and,  after  a 

voient  struggle,  disengaged  himself,  escaped,  and  soon  after  was  on  board  a  small 

d,ng  vessel  bound  to  Flanders^-/«..„ci,  lib.  ,i ii. ;  Bar^.//,  lib.  vi.;  /arS,  ii  S 

n   r!n,f    '^  ^""l  ^tfT^'h  **•■  ^«""""»'^'  and  he  had  been  instrumental  in  discovering 

d  wTr't"lf  "''    ,^^^  Conspiracy,"  for  which  Raleigh  was  condemned  to  death^ 

ad  Watson,  the  secular  priest,  was  executed  (Oliver,  Collect.).    Watson,  at  the  gal' 

TvZThf.3^  /» 't'  S^^*"u^  "  '^"""'"K'y  «"d  covertly  drawn  him  into  the  action 

(   re  rolll  .5    ''^-  ^^"•^r'^'  V^'  B^eatest  hostility  existed  between  the  parties-and 

he  rnl  ,  T"*^^'  *''?'  ""^  Jesuit-faction  should  denounce  their  opponents  to 

1  ion  In*',    t"^'"^"'"'^'  "•  >\  "°'«-     ^'^'■'"^  ^"'l  »he  archpriest  were  those  of  the 

130  ./.r    T^  ""  ""f'"^  P.''"  '"^''^  disclosure  tothegovernment.-^66o/,^ra«/oWa, 

iWyttseq.;  Lingard,  IX.  12.  >  e     > 

I  Lingard,  ix.  69;  Jardine,  ii.  206. 
the  un'rS' f  *'  '"^'^'^'  Mf  •  Harl.  360.  The  lay-brother  Owen,  Garnet's  servant,  was 
Cathnur  H  <=«nt"ver  of  the  numerous  hiding-places  in  use  among  the  proscribed 
intr  in  1  "^/Pi'^ng  """es,  made  subterraneous  passages,  buftressed  with  walls,  end- 
igm  impenetrable  recesses,  after  winding  round  the  thousand  corners  of  the  labyrinth. 
vicL  w  h"*"!"  u  V^^^^  '^^"^  ^^  rendered  completely  imperceptible,  by  the  strange  de- 
vices with  which  they  were  concealed.    Nay,  he  would  rigidly  keep  the  secret  of  the 
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A  bill  of  attainder  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  summarily 
convi(Mii!ij  eight  JesuitH  and  others  who  had  never  been  arraigned  or 
heard  in  Thei"  own  defence  ;  that  such  as  were  then  living  miKhtbeput 
to  death  at  the  king's  pleasure,  and  that  the  property  of  all  hIiouKI  bn 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  A  proposition  more  unjust  and  illegal  hml 
never  been  made  to  Parliament  since  the  odious  bills  of  attainder  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.*  Hence  you  will  readily  believe  the  fact 
that  there  never  was  a  trial  more  iniquitously  conducted  :  craft,  dupli- 
city, downright  falsehood,  attended  it  tliroughout  on  both  sides— each 
driving  the  other  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  deceit  and  base 
equivocation.  It  was  only  the  hcpe  that  "some  more  particular  dis- 
covery might  be  made,"  that  induced  the  government  to  slay  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  iniquitous  enactment,  when  the  two  Jesuits,  Oldcorne 
and  (iarnet,  were  apprehended.! 

The  prisoners  were  interrogated  :  their  servants  were  placed  on  the 
rack.  'I'hey  threatened  (Jarnet  with  torture  :  he  replied  in  the  words 
of  St.  Basil  to  the  Emperor  Valens,  under  a  similar  threat,  "  Tlireaten 
boys  with  that" — rninare  ista  pueris:  but  he  was  never,  during  his 
examinations,  actually  exposed  to  the  torture  ;  in  i\ict,  he  was  kindly 
treated  in  the  Tower,  as  he 'admitted  on  his  trial  4  but  the  object  of  this 

various  recesses,  so  that  the  den  of  one  Catholic  was  never  known  to  another.    With 
this  view,  he  devised  and  constructed  them  entirely  without  nssiBtance,  in  complete 
•ecrecy,  and  with  incredible  labor — having  sometimes  to  break  through  thick  walls,  anil 
excavate  the  solid  rock,  though  he  was  diminutive  of  stature,  and,  therefore,  went  by  the 
name  of  Little  John,    By  his  artifice  many  of  the  priests  were  saved  from  their  pursuers, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  find  one  of  them  who  had  not  often  owed  his  life  to  this  lay-bro- 
ther's labyrinths.— Tanner,  f.  73.     Ho  was  dreadfully  tortured  on  this  occasion,  but  all 
to  no  purpose : — for  sixteen  years  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  master,  and  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  end  :  he  would  tell  nothing  of  importance,  and  they  promised  him  the 
rack  with  the  next  examination.     Complaining  of  illness  the  next  day,  his  keeper  car- 
ried him  a  chair  to  use  at  his  dinner,  and  with  his  food  a  blunted  knife,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  his  meat.     Owen  finding  fault  with  the  coldness  of  the  broth,  besought  the 
keeper  to  put  it  on  the  fire  for  him  in  an  adjoining  apartment;  and,  as  soon  as  the  man 
had  lell  the  cell  for  this  purpose,  he  ripped  up  his  belly  in  a  frightful  manner  with  the 
knife.     The  keeper  on  his  return  observed  the  pale  and  ghastly  countenance  ol  the 
prisoner,  and   perceiving  blood  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  threw  off  the  straw  which  the 
unfortunate  man  had  drawn  over  him,  and  discovered  what  had  happened.     He  then 
ran  to  inform  the  lieutenant,  who  immediately  hastened  to  the  cell  with  several  guests 
who  happened  to  be  at  dinner  with  him.     In  answer  to  their  questions,  the  dying  man 
declared  that  he  had  committed  the  act  of  self-destruction  entirely  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  severer  torture  than  he  had  suffered  the  day  before.     He  expired  soon  atler- 
■wards,  and   an  inquest  being  held  upon  his  body  in  the  Tower,  a  verdict  of felo-de-st 
was  returned.     This  statement  is  circumstantially  made  by  Dr.  Abbott,  in  his  Antilo^ii, 
in  refutation  of  what  he  calls  the  calumnies  of  the  Jesuits  respecting  the  mode  of  Owen's 
death.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  great  difference  between  the  guilt  of  homicide  by  actual 
torture,  and  that  of  urging  to  suicide  by  the  insupportable  threat  of  its  renewal.— Jn'"- 
dine,  ii.  214,  et  seq.     The  Jesuits  make  him  die  under  torture,  preserving  the  fact  ot  the 
ghastly  wound,  but  stating  that  it  was  inflicted  ♦«  by  the  blade  of  the  descending  iron" 

which  is  incomprehensible;  for  there  was  no  iron  blade  to  descend — nay,  Tanner 

gives  an  engraving  of  his  torture,  which  was  by  suspension — his  hands  being  tied  to- 
gether overhead,  f.  74.  Tanner,  of  course,  attempts  to  refute  the  foregoing  statement; 
but,  by  his  own  engraving,  at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  wound  as  a  ipere 
accident,    I  need  not  say  that  this  unfortunate  suicide  is  one  of  the  <«  martyrs"  ot  the 

Jesuits.  .,.,.» 

*  Jardine,  ii.  194, 195.  t  Jardine,  «&»  tuprH. 

t  lb.  p.  213;  Lingard,  ii.60. 
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kindripsfl  was  to  throw  him  off  hin  ^t.anl,  nn  tho  rosult  will  attost.  The 
wan  fir,  unlocking  a  ,lnnr  in  Oarnrt's  coll,  showed  him  un..th.r  door 
on  tho  opposite  8Kle  of  tho  wall,  telling  him  that  it  was  the  only  Hepa- 
ration  between  him  and  Oldcorne.  with  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  eon- 
verse  at  his  pleasure-suppressing  tho  fact  that,  within  a  cavity  formed 
m  tho  passage,  were  actually  concealed  Cecil's  private  secretary  and  a 
ir.n((.strate.*  Five  times  were  these  Jesuits  thus  perfidiously  indulged 
with  the  means  of  betraying  themselves,  by  disclosing  their  secrets— 
which  was  the  object  of  the  trick.t  Now,  we  may  ask.  what  cred.-nce 
can  be  placed  in  statements,  made  by  spies,  set  forth  for  the  very  pur- 
pof.c  ol  reporting  against  the'Jesuits,  to  whose  covert  dcsiruction  they 
thus  basely  lent  themselves?  Nevertheless,  that  a  conversation  was 
rarried  on  by  the  two  Jesuits  was  certain,  and  Oldcorne  admitted  the 

act.  Hut  when  Garnet  was  asked  if  he  had  not  spoken  with  his  fel- 
low-prisoner,  he  denied  it  most  vehemently.  Nay,  when  Oldcorno's 
confession  was  shown  to  him,  he  stoutly  persisted  in  his  negative- 
saying  that  Oldcorne  might  be  weak  enough  to  accuse  himself  falsely, 
but  as  for  himself,  he  never  would.  Thereupon  they  read  to  him  the 
reports  of  Lockerson  and  Forsett,  the  two  listeners;— and  then  only 

1(1  he  acknowledge  the  fact,  overwhelmed  and  abashed  in  his  bitter 
humiliation.  The  unhappy  man  justified  his  manifest  falsehood  on  the 
principle,  that  no  man  was  bound  to  charge  himself,  until  the  matter  of 
te  charge  was  proved  aliunde.  In  an  intercepted  letter  written  "to 
the  fathers  and  brethren  of  the  Society"  on  Palm-Sunday  (after  his  trial). 
Garnet  thus  relates  this  story:  "  When  the  lords  inquired  of  me  con- 
cerning  my  conference  with  Ilall,  I  denied  it.  The^  drove  me  to 
many  protestations,  which  I  made  with  equivocation.  They  then  said 
that  Hall  had  confessed  the  conference.  I  replied  'that  I  would  not 
confess  it:  that  Hall  might  accuse  himself  falsely,  but  that  I  would  not 
Ho  so.  As  soon  as  I  found  that  they  had  sufficient  proofs,  I  held  my 
peace;  the  lords  were  scandalised  at  this.  But  what  should  I  have 
(lone?  Why  was  I  to  be  denied  every  lawful  means  of  escape  ?"t 
Ihiis  was  an  important  leverage  gained  to  work  on  this  Jesuit,  who 
had  resolved  stoutly  to  deny  every  charge  whatsoever,  until  brought 
home  to  him  with  irresistible  conviction.     The  reports  gave  no  incul- 

*  Lingardjix.  61  ;  Jardine,  ii.  215. 

the  JJonSrr'  »il'''*  t'^^t^  °"'  '''"  '""«  "''fi"  "P«"  Winter  and  Fawkes,  but 
S  iverr^Sarr?x''f5^  n""hH  ""■  ^'^^^'y >^^--??o\ni.A  the  expectation  of  the 
tionELH  „nT„,l'  r    I"  K^.u"^^'*"u'  "x'^'"'  "'^  appa'-ent  kindness  and  considcra- 

eadfu  V  bitter  ZTJ  Th  '\  ^T  '^^  •^"'"  /•'  '"*"  '^^  «""«•  There  is  something 
62  thei  V  ..L  .  i^""?^*"  "!'■*'  "?""  *=''"'"8  themselves  Christians,  should  thui 
oSy  so mr-n^'  Th'^y  ^"'""'l^  '°  destruction.  And  yet,  with  that  disgusting  hy- 
who  emDlovpTt.  «  '"  ^  ."^f 'A^'"  W^ler^^r^,  doubtless,  by  order  of  the  hypocrites 
neither  at  Z^  fi  /"'  ""T^""^^^  '*'^'u''  ''P°''  ^'  '"°"*'^«  =""  We  again  observed,  that 
h     used  nJ  nL^"'  ")'V'"^.r''  "*  """■  P'*"'^'^'  '"■'  *"  ••'"y  P-'ft  «^*  'heir  conference, 

L7oGL.h,r„?rlll°'*''\^^  "'■  '•'"'^'«»' "•■  recommending  themselves  or  their 
a  may  concern  h"  '""^  .^''"  ^"^  *"  """'"^^  '"^^  »"«^«"'  ""^  '»  <=o"cur  in  so  much 
ture  we  2?  1  T.K  "^'!  "^7  are  examined  of"  When  the  devil  quotes  Scrip- 
h  pocTitertLk  T.f  *^«  «'"'■'*«'  'hough  we  abominate  his  motive ;  but  when  infamous 

i  Abbott,  Antilogia,  p.  146 ;  Jardine,  ii.  226. 
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patory  facts — but  they  excited  suspicions — showed  that  there  was  some 
important  secret  as  yet  undiscovered;  and  the  commissioners  in  their 
interrogatories,  framed  'heir  questions  on  the  saUent  points  of  the  con- 
versations, which  constantly  related  to  the  examinations  and  the  pros- 
pects of  being  able  to  silence  the  charges  by  the  demand  of  proofs 
positive.*     After  repeated  examinations,  Garnet  at  last  admitted,  with 
much  difficulty  and  prevarication,  that  the  design  of  blowing  up  the 
Parliament  House  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  July,  1605,  by  Green- 
way,  who  had  received  it  in  confession  from  Catesby,  and,  as  he  be- 
lieved, also  from  Thomas  Winter  ...  He  declared,  however,  that  he 
endeavored  to  dissuade  Catesby  from  his  purpose,  and  desired  Green- 
way  to  do  the  same ;  and  that  he  obtained  from  the  former  a  promise 
that  "  he  would  not  proceed  in  the  matter  before  he  (Garnet)  had  ac- 
quainted the  pope  generally  with  the  state  of  England,  and  had  taken 
his    advice   and    direction  therein."      He  said  also  that   he  advised 
Catesby  to  send  Sir  Edmund  Baynham  to  Rome  for  that  purpose.    But 
he  further  admitted  that  Catesby  and  Thomas  Winter  had,  a  twelve- 
month before,  mentioned  to  him  generally  that  a  design  was  on  foot 
against  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  breach  of  pro- 
m'se  with  the  Catholics,  but  without  explaining  the  particulars— that 
he  again  discouraged  all  attempts  at  insurrection,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  saying  that  it  was  against  the  express  and  earnest  command  of 
"Pope  Clement  Vni.,as  signified  to  him  by  a  letter  from  the  general  of 
the  Jesuits — nay,  proceeding  with  these  bold  assertions,  he  said  he  had 
written  about  May,  1605,  to  the  pope  "  for  staying  of  all  com  motions,  and 
received  answer  from  the  pope  about  midsummer,  wherewith  he  ac- 
quainted Catesby :  and  that  about  the  beginning  of  July  he  wrote  again 
to  the  pope,  and  certified  that  he  lioped  to  stay  all  general  stirs ;  but, 
for  that  he  feared  some  particular  stratagem^  he  desired  the  pope  to 
grant  a  prohibition  under  censures."!     Now,  in  the  face  of  all  these 

*  The  listeners  reported,  tliat,  at  one  of  the  conversations,  the  Jesuits  confesaed 
each  other,  and  that  Garnet  accused  himself  of  having  drunk  to  excess.  If  credit  can 
be  given  to  the  reporters,  this  confession  seems  to  confirm  the  imputation  of  drunken- 
ness, which  was  repeatedly  charged  on  Garnet  by  his  contemporaries.  Chamberlain, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  dated  27th  March,  1606,  says  that  "  He  (Garnet) 
hath  been  indulgent  lo  himself  in  the  Gate-house  and  in  the  Tower,  and  daily  drunk 
sack  so  liberally  as  if  he  meant  to  drown  sorrow."  Dr.  Abbott,  an  enemy,  says  that 
Garnet  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  ;  and  relates,  that  "  on  the  night 
before  his  execution  he  was  so  drunk  in  the  tower,  that  his  keeper  thought  it  right  to 
inform  Sir  William  Wood  of  the  circumstance,— who,  going  with  his  wife  and  some 
other  persons  to  hia  lodging,  found  him  in  a  disgusting  state  of  intoxication,  speaking 
thicklv  and  inarticulately,  and,  in  Iheidiotcy  of  drunkenness,  inviting  each  of  them,  as 
they  came  in,  to  drink  with  lnm."~Antilogia,  p.  194.  As  Jardine  observes, « this 
story  might  pass,  with  the  other  stories  of  Garnet's  immoralities,  related  by  Abbott,  as 
a  mere  slander,  did  it  not  receive  some  confirmation  from  his  confession  to  Hall ;" 
but  alas  !  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  certainty  respecting  assertions  on  either  side,  in  these 
times  ?  By  the  showing  of  Parsons  and  other  Jesuits,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
secular  priests,  their  opponents,  were  deep  in  the  lowest  immorality. 

t  Jardine,  ii.  227.  Watson  makes  a  statement  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on 
whai  is  to  follow.  "  Abontthis  same  time  (1603-4)  there  was  such  posting  up  and  down 
of  Gerard,  Oldcorne,  Darcy,  Blount,  and  other  Jesuits  and  Jesuitcd  persons,  as  made 
it  apparent  that  seme  great  matter  was  in  hammering  and  working  uiiongst  l!ieni,thouga 
kept  close  as  by  no  means  I  could  find  it  out : — only  thus  much  1  {  ot  out,  that  they  had 
gathered  a  great  mass  of  money  together,  amounting  to  a  million   jf  pounds,  as  one, 
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specious  assertions,  we  find  that  his  general,  Aquaviva,  writing  a  letter 
to  him,  dated  June  25th,  1605,  evidencing  that  neither  the  general  nor 
the  pope  had  been  informed  by  Garnet  of  what  was  in  agitation,  though 
the  fact  had  transpired  abroad.  Aquaviva  writes:  "  We  have  under- 
stood, though  very  secretly,  {and  I  am  persuaded  that  your  reverence 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  transaction,)  namely,  that  the 
Catholics  are  now  planning  and  preparing  somewhat  for  liberty.*  As 
this  affair,  at  this  time  especially,  will  not  only  inflict  many  and  most 
grievous  difficulties  on  religion,  but  will  evei.  endanger  the  Catholics 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  his  Holiness  has  enjoined  me  to  write  to 
your  reverence  in  his  name,  in  order  that,  in  every  attempt  you  may 
ireat  with  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  especially  with  the  arch- 
priest,  and  prevent  them  from  agitating  such  designs,  lest  they  be  exe- 
cuted,! for  the  sake  of  the  reasons  above  specified,  but  especially  on 
this  account,  namely,  that  his  TToJiness,  who,  besides  entirely  disapprov- 
ing of  such  machinations,  amongst  those  Catholics,  affirms  that  they 
will  utterly  obstruct  the  great- r  benefits  which,  in  his  clemency  and 
benignity,  his  Holiness  is  r;.editating,  and  is  endeavoring  to  effectuate 
in  behalf  of  those  Catholics  :  since  it  is  certain  that  his  Holiness  will 
never  be  found  wanting—nor  is  wanting  in  the  present  circumstances, 
meditating,  as  I  have  said,  and  seeking  those  means  whereby  they  may 
be  aided  peacefully,  and  by  safer  events.^  Wherefore,  since  you  know 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  matter,  you  will  endeavor  by  all 
means  to  induce  thcrn  to  desist  from  such  designs — since,  indeed,  in 
addition  to  the  former  reasons,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance 
and  weight,  there  is  another  by  no  means  contemptible,  because  it  will 
even  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  cause— for  should  if  happen, 
which  God  forfend,  it  will  inflict  no  small  damage  on  our  Company, 
—since  no  one  will  easily  believe  that  these  things  have  been  brought 
about  without  the  consent,  at  least,  of  Our  men.    25th  June,  1605."§ 

or  of  crowns,  as  another  reported,  to  levy  an  army  undoubtedly  therewith,  when  time 
should  serve  for  it,"  &c.,  stating  the  vcious  pretences  on  which  the  money  was  col- 
lected and  the  secrecy  of  the  scheme,  which  "  was  not  mentioned  by  any  but  of  the 
Spanish  faction,''— H^a^sora  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council.    State  Paper  Office  ;  Tierney, 

IV.  App,  ;, 

*  '■'Intelleximus,  etsi  plane  admodUm  secreto,  juod  ipsum  istic  reverentiam  vestram 
cognovisse  mihi  persiiadeo,  cathoUcoa  nonnihil  jam  meditan  molirique  pro  Jibertate." 
Mr.  Tierney,  all.uding  to  the  apologists  of  Garnet,  appends  a  note  to  the  words  in  ita- 
lics, as  foUowB :  "  Eudaemon  Joannes  [the  Jesuit  L'Heureux]  (pp.  249,  250,)— More 
[the  Jesuit  historian  of  the  English  Province] ,  and  others,  profess  to  give  this  letter  as 
It  was  written, — '  rescripsit  in  hasc  verba;'  but  besides  other  variations,  they  wholly 
omit  the  introductory  part  of  the  first  sentence,  which  I  have  printed  in  italics,  and  then 
assure  us  that  the  letter  was  a  reply  to  certain  earnest  representations  made  by  Garnet, 
m  the  preceding  month,  as  to  the  '  desperate'  designs  of  some  Catholics.  The  words 
here  supplied,  however,  distinctly  show  that  Garnet  had  made  no  such  representations, 
and  that  the  intelligence,  obtained  at  Rome,  had  been  derived  from  a  different  source." 
—iv.  p.cviii.  Append,  xviii. 

t  "  Ut  omni  conatu  cum  principibus  istis  ac  dominis,  praesertim  cum  domino  arcbi- 
presbytero  agat,  efficiatque  ne  ejusmodi  cogitata  tractentur,  nedurn  perf.ciantur." 

t  "  Ea  media  quibus  et  cum  pace  et  securioribus  eventihus  adjuventur." 

y  Quia,  si  eveniret-,  quod  Deus  avertat  non  mediocre  damnum  nfferflf.  Snciet.'Jti 
aostrffi,  cum  non  ita  facilfe  quis  crediderit,  hajc  sine  noslrorum  laltem  consensu  facti- 
tata  esse.  25  Junii,  1606."  Copy  in  the  State  Paper  Office,— cpud  Tierney,  iv.  Av- 
md.  xviii.  *^  '      ^  Hi         r 
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Now,  if  the  general  himself  "  was  persuaded"  that  Garnet  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  design,  surely  it  could  not  be  thought  unreasonable 
if  all  the  world  were  similarly  persuaded.  And  Garnet  admitted  the 
fact  in  his  reply  to  the  general — admitted  that  he  knew  of  these  trea- 
sonable machinations — admitted  that,  instead  of  denouncing  them  to  the 
government,  as  Greenway,  alias  Tesmond,  had  done — as  Gerard  liad 
done,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Bye  Conspiracy,"  that  affair  of  two  secular 
priests — he  had  only  given  the  conspirators  his  advice  to  desist  !*  And 
he  says  nothing  as  to  the  pretext  afterwards  put  forth,  that  the  com- 
munication was  made  to  him  in  confession.  The  letter  is  dated  July 
24,  1605 — and,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  referred  to  the  period  to  which 
he  alluded,  when  he  admitted  that  "the  design  of  blowing  up  the  Par- 
liament House  with  gunpowder,  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  July  1605, 
by  Greenway,"  the  Jesuit.     Garnet  writes: 

"  We  have  received  the  letter  of  your  Paternity,  which  we  embrace 
with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  his  Holiness,  and  your  Paternity. 
And,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  four  times  impeded  the 
stir,  hitherto — pro  med  parte,  quater  hactenus  tumultum  impedivi— 
nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  we  can  hinder  all  the  public  preparations 
of  arms,  since  it  is  certain  that  many  Catholics  will  attempt  nothing 
of  the  kind  without  our  consent,  unless  in  the  most  urgent  necessity. t 
But  there  is,  however,  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  us,  namely,  lest, 
perchance,  others  may  fly  to  arms  in  some  province,  whereby  necessity 
itself  may  drive  the  rest  to  similar  measures ;  for  there  are  not  a  few 
who  cannot  be  restrained  by  the  simple  command  of  his  Holiness. 
For  they  dared  to  ask,  during  the  lifetime  of  Clement,  whether  the 
pope  could  hinder  them  from  defending  their  lives.;}:  They  say,  more- 
over, that  no  priest  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  their  secrets ;  but 
they  particularly,  and  some  friends  also,  complain  of  us  that  we  place 
obstacles  to  their  projects:  and,  in  order  that  we  might  somehow  ap- 
pease them,  and  at  least  gain  time — so  that  in  the  delay,  proper 
remedies  may  be  applied — we  have  exhorted  them  to  dispatch, 
with  common  consent,  some  one  to  his  Holiness,  &c.§     God  must  be 

*  Treating  of  his  betrayal  by  the  Jesuits,  Watson  says  that  "  their  vile  and  treache- 
rous minds  be  such,  as  they  will  betray  their  own  father  and  dearest  friend  they  have 
in  the  world,  for  their  own  advantage — et  propter  bonum  publicum  Societatis — which 
they  count  a  public  or  common  good,  though  a  whole  commonwealth,  yea,  and  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  be  overthrown  thereby." — Watson  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council. 
Aug.  9,  16^1 ;  State  Paper  Office. 

t  "  Nee  dubium  est,  quin  publicos  omnes  armorum  apparatus  prohibere  possimus, 
cum  certum  sit  multos  Catholicos  absque  nostro  consensu  nihil  ejusmodi,  nisi  urgente 
necessitate,  attentare  velle." 

t  "  Est  tamen  quod  nos  valdfe  solicitos  tenet."  To  these  words  Mr.  Tierney  appends 
a  note  as  follows:  "  I  should  inform  the  reader  that  this  letter  is  inserted  by  Gerard 
in  his  MS.  (c.  vi.  78),  and  that  from  him,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  from  Greenway, 
it  has  been  adopted  by  Eudsemon  Joannes  (253,  254),  and  by  all  the  writers  connected 
with  the  Society.  In  Gerard's  copy,  and,  of  course,  in  all  the  others,  the  words, '  Est 
tamen  quod  nos  valdfe  solicitos  tenet,'  as  they  occur  here,  are,  for  a  reason  which  will 
appear  presently,  changed  into  '  Duo  tamen  sunt  quie  nos  valdfe  solicitos  tenent.'  " 

iS  "  Atque  ut  hos  aliquo  modo  leniremus,  et  saltern  tempus  lucraremur,  ut  dilatione 
aliqul  adhiberi  possint  congrua  remedia,  liortati  sumus  ut  communi  consilio  al^queui 
ad  suam  Sanctitatem  mitterent,,  SfC."  Here  Mr.  Tierney  observes  :  ••  Gerard's  copy, 
after  the  word  '  mitterent,'  has  no  <  &c.,'  but,  continuing  the  sentence,  thus  proceed*— 
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prayed  to,  in  order  that  he  may  apply  som?  necessary  remedy  to  these 
many  evils.  We  implore  the  benediction  of  his  Holiness,  as  also  of 
your  Paternity.     At  London,  24th  July,  1605." 

<quod/ac<«niMf,  eumquead  illustrissimum  nuncium  in  Flandriam  direxi,  ut  ab  ipso 
su:l  sanctitate  comtnendetiir,  scriptis  etiam  literis,  quibus  eorum  sententiam  exposui, 
et  rationes  pro  utrftque  parte.' '»    And  so  on  proceeds  the  addition,  stating  the  danger 
of  "some  treason  or  violence  to  the  king,"  and  the  possibility  of  all  the  Catholics 
being  compelled  to  take  up  arms ;  which  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  wrote  himself, 
as  we  have  read;  and  then  the  addition  suggests  that  his  Holiness  should  forbid  the 
Cathohcs  to  resort  to  arms  by  a  public  edict,  which,  again,  the  former  part  of  his  letter 
declares  to  be  either  unnecessary  or  useless,  since  he  says  that  he  had  the  power  to 
hinder  all  public  demonstrations  among  many  Catholics,  whilst  there  were  others  who 
set  the  pope  at  defiance,  or  something  like  it.    Besides,  the  general's  letter  was  vir- 
tually a  papal  breve— Garnet  could  have  done  just  what  the  archpriest  did,  in  a  letter 
to  his  assistants  and  clergy,  quoting  the  identical  words  of  the  pope's  disapprobation 
as  imparted  to  the  general,  and  by  him  to  Garnet.    I  may  also  observe  that  the  plural 
form  used  m  the  letter  is  changed  to  the  singular  in  the  addition  {"exposui,"  "  meo 
i^t"°/7°i'^^  ^''  Tierney  observes .—"  To  be  able,  in  fact,  to  suppose  that  one 
halt  ot  the  letter  is  hidden  under  this  '  &c.,'  it  is  also  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
words  on  which  I  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  note  [Est  tamen,  &c.] ,  have  been 
purposely  changed  from  the  plural  to  the  singular;  that  this  has  been  effected,  and  that 
the  variations,  observable  in  the  two  concluding  sentences,  have  been  introduced  Ibr 
the  special  purpose  of  concealing  the  omission,  and  that  thus  a  piece  of  dishonesty 
has  been  perpetrated,  which  is  not  only  without  any  assignable  motive,  but  is  morally 
incompatible  with  the  fact,  that  the  '  &c.'  marks,  and  is  intended  to  mark,  the  place 
where  something  has  been  omitted."     Nor  is  it  unfair  to  suppose  that  by  the  "  &c." 
Garnet  meant  the  explanation  of  the  infernal  result,  to  be  given  by  the  emissary  of  the 
conspirators.    Mr.  Tierney  has  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  cony  which  he  has  pub- 
u    AT    ^■^''^  ^***®  Paper  Ofiice  ;  ««  but  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  copy," 
adds  Mr.  Tierney,"  is  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  date  of  a  supposed  fact,  men- 
tioned in  Gerard's  additions,  with  that  of  the  present  letter.    Garnet  says,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  gaming  time,  he  has  exhorted  the  parties  of  whom  he  speaks  to  send   an 
envoy  to  the  pope ;  and  Gerard  makes  him  add,  not  only  that  his  exhortations  have 
been  effectual,  but  that  the  envoy  is  already  (July  24)  on  his  road.    Now,  it  was  proved 
on  the  trial  of  Garnet,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  that  Jesuit  himself,  that  the  person 
thus  accredited  to  the  pontiff  was  Sir  Edmund  Baynham  ;  that  Bavnham  was  the  bearer 
ot  the  letters  mentioned  in  Gerard's  copy  as  addressed  to  the  nuncio,  but  that  it  was 
not  until  the  latter  part  of  September  that  he  left  England  to  proceed  to  his  destina- 
tion."   It  is  an  important  fact,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  writers  on  the  plot, 
hat  when  Baynham   quitted   England,  whether  it  was  the  early  part,  or  the  middle 
(Jardine  states  both  in  different  places),  or  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  Parliament 
was  to  meet  on  the  3d  of  October,  on  which  day  only  was  it  prorogued  to  the  5th  of 
i^ovember;  but  even  supposing  that  he  was  aware  of  the  prorogation,  "  it  was  barely 
possible,  even  if  he  had  travelled  directly  to  Rome  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  have 
procured  the  pope's  prohibition  [which,  by  the  way,  Garnet  thought  useless] ,  and  to 
nave  returned  with  it  to   England   before  the  5th  of  November.     In  point  of  fact, 
Jiaynham  used   no  expedition  at  all ;  he  went  through  Flanders  and  remained  there 
some  da).s,and  did  not  reach  Florence  till  the  20th  of  October,  well  knowing  that  the 
real  object  of  his  mission  u'ould  be  accomplished  by  his  being  at  Rome  as  soon  as 
rif  /    1"^®  °^  ^^^  explosion  had  arrived  there."— Jardine,  ii.  402.     Nothing  is  more 
ikely  than  that  his  delay  on  the  road  was  caused   by  the  news  of  the  prorogation,  so 
Hat  he  might  not  be  at  Rome  until  the  infernal  result  had  taken  place;  for,  according 
'°  "^  /"^"I'ssions  of  the  conspirators  at  the  trial,  Baynham  was  sent  to  Rome  "in 
order  that  he  might  be  there  when  the  news  of  the  explosion  arrived,  and  be  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  the  conspirators,  and  to  explain  to  him  their 
aesigns  respecting  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England."— Jard/we, 
|i.  47.    Garnet  prevaricated  in  his  explanation  of  this  mission  at  the  trial ;  "  but  taking 
ne  latest  and  final  reason  alleged  by  Garnet,  namely,  that  he  proposed  his  mission  to 
ine  pope  in  order  to  negotiate  for  the  prevention  of  the  pint  hy  r.  pnprj  prohibition,  is 
It  credible,  that  for  such  a  purpose  he  would  have  employed  such  a  messenger?     A 
man  ot  profligate  and  turbulent  habits,  who  had  been  engaged  in  Essex's  rebellion, 
prosecuted  for  riots  and  affrays,  and  known  as  the  captain  of  a  club  or  society  called 
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These  letters  decidedly  prove  that  Garnet  was  aware  of  certain  ma- 
chinations against  the  government,  which  he  did  not  reveal  to  the 
authorities.  Such  conduct  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  Jesuit, 
in  the  present  instance:  nevertheless,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  "it  is 
plain  that  he  incurred  the  legal  guilt  of  misprision  of  treason"  even  be- 
fore the  proceedings  against  him,  by  such  various  methods  of  baseness, 
entrapped  his  avowals.  The  Jesuit  continued,  throughout  the  trial,  his 
desperate  and  reckless  course  of  equivocation  and  casuistical  distinc- 
tions. He  admitted  his  "■general  knowledge"  of  the  plot;  but  took 
refuge  under  the  cloak  of  sacramental  confession.  Now,  we  remember 
the  obloquy  which  the  Jesuits  in  Spain  incurred  when  one  of  the  Com- 
pany actually  made  use  of  information  extorted  from  a  woman  in  the 
confessional,  in  order  to  denounce  her  accomplice  to  the  Inquisition: 
we  also  remember  that  the  Jesuits  defended  the  member,  and  that  their 
historian  states  the  doctrine  with  approbation.*   I  remind  the  reader  of 

'  the  Damned  Crew  ?'  Could  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  find  no  more  fitting  emissary 
on  a  message  of  mercy  and  salvation  than  the  « Captain  of  the  Damned  Crew'— the 
man  of  *  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils,'  whose  turbulent  and  unprincipled  character 
was  so  notorious  in  England,  that  the  conspirators  themselves  thought  it  imprudent  to 
entrust  him  with  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  project  at  home,  saying  that '  he  was 
rot  fit  for  the  business?'  " — Jardine,  ii.  47  and  401.  It  was  against  these  notorious 
facts  that  the  Jesuit-apologists  made  the  absurd  addition  to  Garnet's  sophisticated  let- 
ter !  Dr.  Lingard  seems  inclined  to  persuade  his  readers  that  Garnet  was  ignorant  of 
^ny  particulars  of  the  plot  as  late  as  October  4th — basing  his  argument  on  a  garbled 
letter  of  Garnet  to  Parsons,  respecting  which  dishonest  trick  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  and  refer  the  reader  to  that  writer  for  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject,  iv. 
Append,  c.  ii.  In  the  letter  to  which  Dr.  Lingard  refers,  Garnet  describes  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Catholics,  and  thus  concludes :  "  So  that  there  is  no  hope  that  Pope  Paul 
V.  can  do  anything :  and  whatsoever  men  give  out  there  [at  Rome]  of  easy  proceed- 
ings with  Catholics,  is  mere  fabulous.  And  yet  I  am  assured,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  best  sort  of  Catholics  will  bear  all  their  losses  with  patience.  But  how  these  tyran- 
nical proceedings  of  such  base  officers  may  drive  particular  men  to  desperate  attempts, 
that  1  cannot  answer  for ;  the  King's  wisdom  will  foresee." — Lingard,  ix.  388.  Now, 
in  the  circumstances,  we  may  fairly  see  the  drift,  the  allusion  of  these  words  which  I 
have  scored  :  but  Dr.  Lingard  says  :  "  Now  it  is  plain,  from  the  tenor  of  that  letter, 
that  Garnet  was  then  (October  4th)  ignorant  of  any  particulars  of  the  plot,  unless  we 
suppose  that  he  sought,  by  equivocation,  to  impose  on  his  superiors  in  Rome,— a  sup- 
position which  no  one  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Order  will  be  disposed 
to  admit."  "Constitution  of  the  Order"  forsooth!  What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question  1  Was  Garnet  complying  with  the  "Constitution  of  his  Order"  when  he  car- 
ried Anne  Vaux,  at  each  remove,  with  him,  and  was  so  intimate  with  his  "  spiritual 
daughter,"  without  supposing  even  that  the  connection  was  criminal  ?  "  Constitution 
of  the  Order!"  And  what  will  the  doctor  say  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits, 
at  the  very  time,  against  their  general,  as  I  have  related  1  Is  the  doctor  too  well  "  ac- 
quainted with  the  Constitution  of  the  Order"  to  believe  those  facts?  I  have  said  before, 
and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  Constitutions  are  one  thing,  and  the  Jesuits  are  another:  they 
must  be  considered  apart  for  judgment. — I  need  not  say  that  the  doctor's  attempt  fails 
by  reason  of  the  facts  above  given. 

*  See  p.  312,  vol.  i.,  ofthe  present  work  for  the  transaction,  and  the  Jesuit-doctrine 
thereupon  inculcated.  I  there  gave  a  condensed  translation,  and  reserved  the  original 
for  the  present  occasion  by  way  of  memento.  "  Fas  quidem,  tola  quamvis  universitas 
rerum  esset  interitura,  nunquam  esse  signum  sacrosanctum  confessionis  resignare. 
Posse  tamen  incidere  tempora,  quibus  sacerdos  jure  ci  confitente  exigat,  ut  quempiani, 
sive  socium  participem  sceleris,  sive  quem  haereticum  aut  ali&  pestilenti  labe  corrup- 
turn  norit-,  si  remedii  nulla  praterea  relicta  via  sit.  ipsemet  confessario,  vel  inter  con- 
fessionem  facta  potestate  ek  notitil  utendi  si  correctio  fraterna  futura  sit ;  vel  quodfere 
pr<Estat  et  ad  judicialem  denunciationem  necessarium  est,  extra  confessionem  indicet, 
Quod  si  abnuat  facere,  absolvi  non  debeat,  quemadmodum  absolvi  non  licet,  qui  vel  reus 
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the  fact,  merely  to  show  the  constant  inconsistency  of  the  Jesuits; — 
their  deeds  must  be  judged  apart  from  their  doctrinal  inculcations,  as  it 
would  seem: — we  may  err  by  testing  their  vices  or  their  virtues  by 
their  doctrinal  standard,  which  was  never  a  fixture — but  always  adapted 
to  particular  times,  and  things,  and  places,  and  persons.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  commissioners,  wiih  their  usual  baseness,  falsely  told 
Garnet,  that  Greenway  himself  had  declared  that  the  disclosure  of  the 
plot  was  not  made  to  him  in  confession.  This  added  to  his  perplexity. 
He  wavered, — made  several  attempts  to  reconcile  his  own  statement 
with  the  supposed  declaration  of  Greenway, — and  concluded  by  declar- 
ing that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of  his  brother,  he  had 
always  considered  the  communication  as  made  with  reference  to  con- 
fession.* To  simple  Catholics  it  must  appear  strange  that  people 
should  tell  their  intended  crimes  in  confession,  instead  of  confessing 
their  actual  sins  with  contrition  and  purposes  of  amendment.  Few 
such  simple  Catholics  will  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  former  can 
honestly  be  mentioned  at  confession:  nor  can  we  be  pronounced  unfair 
if  we  believe,  with  General  Aquaviva,  that  Garnet  was  acquainted  with 
a  plot,  if  not  the  identical  plot,  notice  of  which  had  reached  the  general 
at  Rome.  But,  in  effect,  what  faith  could  be  placed  in  the  assertions 
of  a  man,  whom  his  equally  false  judges  were  able  to  convict  of  down- 
right, unscrupulous,  unblushing  falsehood  ?  Accordingly,  when  Garnet 
made  the  reply  above  given,  tl.e  commissioners,  tempting  the  false 
Jesuit,  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  corresponded  with  the  traitor 
Greenway,  his  brother  Jesuit?  Garnet  denied,  swearing  by  his  priest- 
hood, that  he  had  ever  sent  letter  or  message  to  Greenway,  since  ihey 
last  parted.  What  a  dreadful  moment,  what  a  harrowing,  convulsive 
moment  for  the  Jesuit!  The  commissioners  exhibited  to  him  a  letter 
of  his  to  Greenway,  which  they  had  intercepted!  ....  He  acknow- 
ledged it:  but  maintained  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong  in  denying 
the  fact, — saying  that  they  were  the  persons  to  be  blamed — they  who, 
being  in  possession  of  the  letter,  had  nevertheless  put  the  question  to 
him,  as  if  they  were  not.t  Hence  we  see  how  completely  the  wretched 
man  was  given  over  to  the  spirit  of  equivocation  and  falsehood:  but 
we  also  behold  the  extent  to  which  his  enemies  carried  the  machina- 
tions of  their  false  hearts,  to  overreach  the  Jesuit  by  cajoling  him  into 
actions  which,  if  they  did  not  incriminate  him,  were  capable  of  being 
made  the  opportunities  for  displaying,  in  its  foulest  aspect,  the  specious 
falsehoods  of  Jesuitism.  In  fact,  the  Jesuits  themselves  never,  perhaps, 
surpassed  these  Scoto-English  commissioners  in  craft, — wicked  craft 
and  iniquitous  duplicity.  And  yet  the  latter  had  the  conscience  to  con- 
demn Garnet  for  his  crafty  equivocation  !  The  man  had  gone  so  far 
into  the  mire  that  he  stuck  therein— -and  refused  to  emerge.  Three 
days  later  he  was  interrogated  a  se.  ■  i  time  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
equivocation,  and  boldly  declared  that  ihe  practice  of  requiring  men  to 

forti,  restituere  alienam  Tein,vel  quae  debeat  alia.  praHgtarenon  sit  naratus," — Sacrhin- 
lib.  ii.  131. 

*  Lingardjix.  66. 

t  Lingard,  iz.  66.    Ezaminations  in  the  State  Paper  Cilice. 
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accuse  themselves  was  barbarous  and  unjust — that  in  all  such  cases  it 
was  lawful  to  employ  equivocation,  and  to  confirm,  if  it  were  necessary, 
that  equivocation  with  an  oath;  and  that  if  Tresham,  as  had  been  pre- 
tended, had  equivocated  on  his  death-bed,  he  might  have  had  reasons 
which  would  justify  him  in  the  sight  of  God.*  "To  these  avowals  I 
ascribe  his  execution.  The  man  who  maintained  such  opinions  could 
not  reasonably  complain,  if  the  king  refused  credit  to  his  asseverations 
of  innocence,  ind  permitted  the  law  to  take  its  course ;" — this  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lingard,  the    Catholic  historian   of   England.!    But 

*  "  This  I  acknowledge  to  be  according  to  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  school- 
men. And  our  reason  is,  for  that  in  cases  of  lawful  equivocation,  the  speech  by  equi- 
vocation being  saved  from  a  lie,  the  same  speech  may  be  without  perjury  confirmed  by 
oath,  or  by  any  other  usual  way,  though  it  were  by  receiving  the  sacrament,  if  just  ne- 
cessity so  require. — Henry  Garnet."  Original  in  State  Paper  Office,  in  Garnet's  own 
hand-writing. — Apud  Lingard,  ix.  C7,  note.  This  phase  in  the  career  of  Garnet  will 
appear  more  strikingly  in  a  subsequent  page  ;  the  circumstances  in  which  he  denied 
having  written  to^reenway,  will  present  a  saddening  contemplation. 

+  Lingard,  vol.  ix.  p.  87,  2d  ed.  1825.  Surely  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  this 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lingard.  It  was  a  noble  expression  of  moral  conviction,  in  defiance  of 
a  casuistical  inculcation — a  sort  of  respectful  tribute  to  the  «'  moral  sense"  of  the 
nation;  and  doubtless  many  a  Protestant  thereupon  concluded,  that  though  !l  Jesuit 
might  inculcate  equivocation,  such  doctrine  was  not  countenanced  by  "  the  Church." 
But  a  modern  Jesuit  takes  the  doctor  to  task  for  this  observation — and  very  sharply, 
too.  The  Jesuit  of  the  Documents  says  :  "  This  reflection  of  Dr.  Lingard  proves  that 
a  man  may  be  at  the  same  time,  a  great  historian,  a  learned  civilian,  and  a  very  weak 
theologian  (!).  The  man  '  who  maintained  such  opinions^  [Gurnet]  was  a  man  who 
maintained  a  doctrine  approved  by  the  universal  church.  Cette  reflexion,  qui  est  du 
D.  Lingard,  prouve  qu'on  peut  etrellla  fois  un  grand  historien,  un  savant  juriaconsulte, 
et  un  trfes  foible  theologien.  L'homme  '  qui  soutenaitde  telles opinions'  etait  un  homme 
qui  soutenait  une  doctrine  approuvee  de  toute  VEglise." — Documents,  i. ;  Conspirat.  des 
Poudres,  p.  54,  note.  This  was  a  hard  hit  on  the  doctor,  and  it  seems  to  have  taken 
efl^ect ;  for,  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  his  work,  he  has  modified  the  text,  mystified  it 
somewhat  by  additions,  and  otherwise  obscured  the  moral  conviction  aforesaid,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  To  these  and  simitar  avowals  I  ascribe  his  execution.  By  seeking  shelter  under 
equivocation,  he  had  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  which  the  truth  might  have 
afforded  him  (!) ;  nor  could  he  in  such  circumstances  reasonably  complain,  if  the  king 
refused  credit,"  &c.,  ed.  of  1844,  vol.  ix.  p.  67.  But  the  Jesuit  does  not  stop  short 
with  administering  a  rebuke  to  the  doctor ;  for  thereupon,  in  these  our  very  modern 
times,  he  proceeds  to  justify  equivocation  by  the  highest  authority  that  Christians  can 
appeal  to.  In  former  times — in  those  bad  times  for  religion — that  disgraceful  epoch 
of  Christianity — there  was  nothing  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  Jesuit  L'Heureux  took 
Casaubon  to  task  for  saying  that  he  knew  not  what  authorities  Garnet  could  have  for 
his  doctrine  of  equivocation.  "  Thou  say'st  that  thou  dost  not  know  what  authorities 
he  could  have.  If  thou  hadst  turned  over  the  holy  Bible,  as  thou  hast  turned  over  the 
Neros  and  Caligulas  of  Suetonius — if  thou  hadst  read  Augustin,  Gregory,  and  other 
Fathers,  thou  wouldst  have  found  that  the  Patriarchs,  the  Prophets,  and  God  himself 

are  the  authorities"  [of  Garnet's  equivocation  !J Eudamon  Joan.  Resp.  ad  Epist.  Is, 

Casaub.,  c.  viii.  p.  164,  ed.  Col.  Agrip.  ,1612.  "  Nescire  te  ais,  quos  auctores  habuerit. 
Si  perinde  sacra  Biblia,  ut  Suetonii  Caligulas,  ac  Nerones  versasses, — si  Augustinum, 
si  Gregorium,  si  alios  Patres  legisses ;  jam  dudum  auctores  ejus  Patriarchas,  Prophetas, 
Deum  ipsum  invenisses."  The  book  has  on  the  title-page  "permissu  Superiorum," 
and,  further,  the  imprimatur  of  Aquaviva  himself,  on  the  report,  and  at  the  approval, 
of  three  theologians  of  the  Company.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  let  the  modern  Jesuit 
(Lingard's  reprover)  state  the  definition  of  equivocation — which  so  many  talk  about 
without  exactly  knowing  what  a  Jesuit  means,  or  may  mean,  by  the  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  term.  "  Equivocation  properly  so  called,"  says  the  Jesuit  of  the  Documents, 
"  is  a  proposition  with  several  meanings — &  plusieurs  sens — amongst  which  one  is  true, 
and  which  may  be  recognised  by  those  who  understand  that  proposition,  if  they  have 
suflicient  discernment  to  supjiy  what  is  wanting  to  that  which  is  not  explained — sHls 
ont  assez  de  discernement pot.r  supplier  a  ce  qui  n'estpas  expliqui," — a  somewhat  cloudy 
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doubtless  the  Jeeuit  would  havp  hp«n  »,         i 

these  avowals.  The  ob  ect  of  .11  tho  in^  T''  '"'"  '"  '^'  ^^"^n^e  of 
.he  wretched  n,an  was  Sp  e/tVp'  J  S«"^^;^'-\''-tions  by  which 
falsehood,  was  nothinji  more  fhnn  P;^'^''"^'^^^' to  equivocate,  and  speak 
Jesuit,  and  to  gratif^  the  dTrepu'aWe  I?T'  '  'f '^'^'^  "^  ^<>^-r^-^^^,  a 
Garnet's  doom  had  been  cTr  afn  f?om  tt^l""\  '"'"^''^-^  ^^  '^'  ^ing. 
he  stood  at  once  guilty  of  ShT  h.  ''  ^^  '^'  ^"^  "^  '^e  land 
a  Jesuit.    Toreadlhec^olletetc^^^^  '"  the  kingdom  as 

by  Jardine,  is  a  bitter  tasT^-one  of  thnl  .  """'••'^  admirably  given 
not  a  single  redeeming  feature  to  palliate  J''"'f'°"'  •^'"^'^  P^'«^"^ 
be  permitted  to  sav-JwonW  1  h  ^  ,  ^  ^'^^^  iniquity.     We  may 

nev'er  occurred,  s^^harhuma^^i'^S  ^'^  ^aS 

disgrace  of  so  unjust,  unchrisS  a  fia,  thp  T  "^"'"^  *'''  ^"'">^ 
apiece  with  every  act  and  scene  of  Z  v  '''?"'^  "'^'^"^  ^^s  of 

On  the  3d  of  Anril   G.rnl       V     /'''^"'^'"^^••^"''3- 

Aprd,  Garnet  wrote  a  letter  to  Ar.e  Vaux.*     It  was 

N.S  en  a  donne  un  exem'ple?foZr'H  dit    Z^l"/  'w  ''''^!,-'  ^°  ""^  "P  [publicly  ._ 
point  ilcettefgte)  .  .  .  et  cependanU    v  a  k  P^^f    ?'^''"'^'^''^-^'*^"'"^«^^^ 
passage  prouvent  qu'il  voulait  dire  -   Li  nil    ^  ""^'  =  *''"*««  '^8  circonstances  de  ce 
"lent."    The  blasphemous  aburdu;  SZZZVTI-^''''^-''  "''^«'  Poin^S/teT.! 
obvious,   but  the  Jesuit  n^akesi    In ''ZTiZ^^^^^ 

'explained,.'  namely,  quia  mmm  tmpmnonTl-,^  """"'"^^  '''«  P^ft  ^'"ch  v,-a5 
fu  y  come  .-then  he  abode  in  Gal  leTfibid  gt  t  f^'f^""'  ''^~^°'  "^^  '''"^  i«  not  yet 
fully  come-after  his  disciples  had  prece  ed  hfm  ,''"/. ^"I'.^^S^^nt'y-when  his  time  Jas 
he  feast."  The  portion  of  the  text  omiUed  to  .  T  ^"^^'"^'  "  ''«  «'««  "-ent  up  unto 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  quS  the  sen  e  '"r':"'"^^  "equivocation,"  hi^pens 
rguirmmt  of  the  law  being  comp  ied  with  bv^iTln  '^^'^  ''''"'''  ^^  "«  ^oubt  as  to  the 
<^^appotntedtime.  Even  fhe  word  « y e  »' i/ 't  K^^ "■  I  '-^^  '2:"'^ •l"^^^'""  being! 
tion,,s  rendered  unneccessary  by  the  con  ex^^  .^'r*^  '"  ^^e  Protestant  trans! 
he  anti-chnstian,  taxed  this  tex^'ith"  falsehood  "rY.i^  t"""  ^"^"^^  ^'^''^t  Porphyry, 
wi  hout  this  Jesuit's  attempt  to  twi.t  it  inf?       '    ^^^  the  Jesuit  ought  to  have  known^ 

0  our  Lord,"  the  Jesuit  gives  aSheV  ?r^om  a^Tint  aV  '"•     ^^'^'  '^'''  "  ^^"'nple 
"'y  appeals,  quoting  the  «<  Conferences  of  An./,/ ^o^""'" '^"'^  then  he  summa- 
Angelmus  &c.,  and  to  «>  formed  J,lecrsu?stsX//'/c  ^^'^  !^/''y'"°"<i'  St.  Antoninus, 
Navarre,  Toledo.^Uocumenti,  i.  (^oL^^rS^  jfc  p'^"**''  ^'•^'''"»'  Medina,  Bannfes 
f  ~'»'*  thus  pronounced  D     LinZd  /«  a  ve  v  w'Tl'  ^',  ^^-     ^^  '^'''  J««"it  of  the 
condemnation  of  his  Company's  favorltp^n^-^^^''  theologian"  for  his  apparent 
an    most  devout  Alban  B'utl7r,^.n  T  %l  -y  [iS"  o7'th"''^^  T''  "^."^  ^°  '''^  -"^"« 
Bo  suet,  who  severely  condemned  the  use  of  Pn  .i         f-  ^'■»""=»"  Church,  the  famous 
a  launch  advocate  of  the  practice,  as  exhibkedr.  '',"?  ^.    P"««"«'  "f"  <=°"rse,  was 
gation  towards  Catholic  subjects!"    llban  Bu^r  oh?'"''^   r  Y''  "  T^*>«»'««  °"  Miti- 
P,27),  .-that  the  attempts  of  Parsons  to  vind^o«T«l"^'  ^P^^  °^  ^'''  T.  Matthews, 
udic.ous  reader,  and  deserve  a  severe  an.W  "'^  "'^  of  equivocations  alarm  the 

hoan  clergy,  in  ,700,  Bossuet  anluTced"  "  hat  to  ut"  ^'  '""^  ''^^^""''y  «''  '»'-«''- 
atio  s,  was  to  give  to  the  words  and  phrases  of  lln.  ^'l^'^o^'^tions  or  mental  reser- 
at  will,  only  understood  bv  the  sneaker  »n!)  ^^"^''^ge  an  arbitrary  meaning,  framed 
0  te  world  would  give  thU  "  ^He  remarked"thl?«7  ''  *''  '"^''"'"^  which^'theS 
all  those  words  of  holy  men  in  wl.i.h  ?  .  V'  °^^  '«  "ot  called  upon  to  iustifv 
escribe  tliem  as  hum/n  weakness  'heir'^roS  ^^  '^  '^"^  '  »""*  ''  '"  •>«""  tj 
ind  h!H  r"'^"'  '"™^  "'"equivocations  and  mS""'"^'  "*''"'"  ^''^"  ^o  excuse  them 
and  bad  h^h  would  be  manifest"-?n  eWdent  rph  ,1  fT""''  '"  ^^''^'^  concealment 
Company .^Bam,<.s  if«^  de  Bossuet  1  xi  V«.  p  ,/''  '''^  "'^"  "f"  ^^"^  "celebrated" 
.       This  ladv  was  th»  ri^„"h—   Tt      ,         ^^^  Butler's  Mem.  ii,  n.  i?. 
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after  another  attempt  to  circumvent  the  Jesuit  by  giving  him  false  in- 
formation. Protestant  clergymen  lent  themselves  to  the  infamous  ma- 
chination. They  told  him  that  raullitudes  had  forsaken  the  Catholic 
Church  in  disgust  at  his  admissions  and  his  accusation  of  Greenway, 
which  you  remember  was  torn  from  the  man  by  a  falsehood.  They 
even  hinted  that  Greenway  was  taken.  All  this  was  to  induce  hini  to 
write  explanations  to  his  friends,  in  self-defence ;  and  opportunities 
for  such  communication  were  insidiously  thrown  in  his   way,  whilst 

the  faithful  Anne  was  by  his  side,  with  woman's  consoling  affection  and  boundless 
admiration,  to  cheer  him  in  the  midst  of  his  ceaseless  perils.    Garnet  thus  infringed 
his  rule,  so  stringent  in  the  matter  of  female  intercourse;  but,  is  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  believe  that  this  affectionate,  fiithful  woman  was  ever  more  to  the  Jesuit  than  a 
friend,  intensely  loving,  and  therefore  cherished  in  that  unblemished  purity,  for  which 
she  merited  defence  by  her  generous  devotedness  1    Still,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such 
a  connection  should  have   been  ascribed  to  bonds  less  pure  than  those  of  religious  or 
Platonic  attachment.     It  would  be  idle,  of  course,  to  investigate  at  length  the  merits 
of  a  tale  of  scandal  more  than  two  centuries  old.    Garnet  solemnly  denied  the  im- 
putation at  his  execution ;  and  his  intercepted  letters  from  the  Tower,  show  no  feeling 
towards  Anne  Vaux,  beyond  that  of  paternal  regard;  and  though  the  language  of  some 
of  her  letters  is  sufficiently  excited  and  passionate,  they  express  only  the  agony  of 
distress  at  the  loss  of  a  valued  friend,  upon  whose  advice  and  society  she  had  long 
habitually  relied ;  they  are  in  fact,  such  letters  as  any  religious  devotee  might  have 
written  to  a  spiritual  protector,  under  similar  circumstances.     For  instance,  in  answer 
to  a  note,  in  which  he  informed   her  that  Oldcorne  (Hall),  his  fellow-prisoner,  had 
dreamed  that  "  he  and  Garnet  were  transported  to  two  fair  tabernacles,"  Anne  Vaux 
writes  as  follows,  and  beautifully  too  : — "  Mr.  Hall's  dream  had  been  a  great  comfort, 
if  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  there  had  been  a  seat  for  me.     God  and  you  know  my  un- 
worthiness:  I  beseech  you  to  help  me  with  your  prayers.    Yours,  and  not  my  own, 
A.  V."     In  a  subsequent  note  she  says:  "  If  this  come  safe  to  you,  I  will  write  [again] ; 
and  so  will  more  friends,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  direction  from  you,  who  should 
supply  your  room.     For  myself,  I  am  forced  to  seek  new  friends;  my  old  are  [tired] 
of  me.    I  beseech  you,  for  God's  sake,  advise  me  what  course  to  take  so  long  as  I  may 
hear  from  you.    Not  out  of  London,  my  hope  is  that  you  will  continue  your  care  of 
me,  and  commend  me  to  some  that,  for  your  sake,  will  help  me.    To  live  without  you 
is  not  life,  but  death.    Now  I  see  my  loss.    I  am  and  always  will  be  yours,  and  so 
I  beseech  you  to  account  me.    0  that  I  might  see  you  !     Yours."    These  sentiments 
breathe  a  deep  attachment;  but  it  must  be  a  poor  heart  indeed  that  will  argue  thence 
the  confirmation  of  the  scandal  which  coupled  the  name  of  Anne  Vaux  with  that  of 
Garnet.    It  is  not  perhaps  immaterial   to  consider  that  at  this  period,  Anne  was  up- 
wards of  forty  and  Garnet  more  than  fifty  years  of  age. — Jardine,  ii.  199.    And  when  we 
consider  the  dreary,  sad,  desolate,  life  of  the  Jesuit,  in  that  wilderness  of  blood  to  the 
traitors  of  "  the   faith,"  wherein  his  bitter  lot  was  cast — and  when  we  know  that 
woman's  love  and  approval  build  a  fortress  of  impregnable  comfort  round  the  heart  in 
the  battle  of  life — we  may  congratulate  this  Jesuit  that  he  lacke'd  not  the  blessing;— 
and  if  it  has  ever  happened  to  us  thus  to  be  circumstanced — thus  to  be  blessed — and  yet 
to  have  remained  generously  contented  with  that  all-sufficient  love  and  approval— then 
we  may  freely  and  gladly  award  respectful,  unsuspecting  admiration  to  the  friendshipof 
the  faithful  Anne  andtheJesuitGarnet.    I  for  one  will  believe  her  pure,  and  the  Jesuit  not 
guilty  ;  for,  in  the  absenceof  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  relief,  in  the  bitter  narrative  ot 
these  events,  to  find  one  faithful,  gentle  heartbeaming  on  the  forlorn  criminal,  even  as  that 
sun  which  God  "  maketh  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good." — Anne  constantly  main- 
tained Garnet's  innocence  of  the  plot,  as  she  attested  at  her  examination,  when  im- 
prisoned on  account  of  her  known  connection  with  Garnet.    But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  she  knew  of  the  plot  before  it  was  discovered :  she  protested  that  she  did  not ;  and 
there  is  no  proof  in  her  examinations  to  implicate  her  in  the  transaction,  except  her 
near  relationship  to  some  of  the  conspirators,  and  her  intimacy  with  all  of  them,  and, 
of  course,  her  adherence  to  Garnet  after  he  was  declared  a  traitor  by  royal  pro- 
clamation.—i6/d.  ii.  63,  64.     At  the  trial,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  said  to  Garnet:  "  This 
gentlewoman,  Mr.  Garnet,  bath  harbored  you  these  twelve  years  last  past,  and  seems 
to  speak  for  you  in  her  confessions;  I  think  she  would  sacrifice  herself  for  you  to  do 
you  good,  and  you  likewise  for  her." — Ibid,  309. 
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his  letters  were  intercepted  and  brought  to  the  Council.     Garnet  was 
anxious  to  clear  himself  with  his  Catholic  friends,  for  the  false  infor- 
mation filled  his  mind  with  dismay,  whilst  he  dreaded  that  further 
scandal  would  arise  from  the  disclosures  which  Greenway  might  make 
in  his  supposed  captivity.     His  whole  defence  had  rested  upon  the 
assurance  of  Greenway's  escape ;   and  if  that  Jesuit  were  now  taken 
and  examined,  he  might  give  a  totally  different  account  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  betray  all.     His  letter  to  Anne,  which  she  never  received, 
consisted  of  explanations  and  a  defence  of  his  conduct.     After  giving 
her  advice  respecting  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  herself  after  his 
death,  he  says :— "  I  understand,  by  the  doctors  which  were  with  me, 
and  by  Mr.  Lieutenant,  that  great  scandal  was  taken  at  my  arraign- 
ment, and  five  hundred  Catholics  turned  Protestants  ;  which,  if  it  should 
be  true,  I  must  think  that  many  other  Catholics  are  scandalised  at  me 
also.    I  desire  all  to  judge  of  me  in  charity ;  for,  I  thank  God  most 
humbly,  in  all  my  speeches  and  actions  I  have  had  a  desire  to  do  no- 
thing against  the  glory  of  God;  and  so  I  will  touch,  as  near  as  I  remem- 
ber, every  point.     I  found  myself  so  touched  by  all  that  have  gone 
before,  but  especially  by  the  testimony  of  two  that  did  hear  our  confes- 
sions and  conferences,  and  misunderstand  us,  that  I  thought  it  would 
make  our  actions  much  more  excusable  to  tell  the  truth  than  to  stand 
to  the  torture  or  trial  by  witnesses.     /  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Green- 
well  [Greenway]  only  told  me  in  confession  ;  yet  so  that  I  might  re- 
veal it  after  I  should  be  brought  in  question  for  it.     I  also  said  that  I 
thought  he  had  it  in  confession,  so  that  he  could  reveal  it  to  none  but  to 
me;  and  so  neither  of  us  was  bound,  or  could  reveal  it  [i.  e.  we  were 
not  bound,  and  might  reveal  it].     I  thought  Mr.  Greenwell  was  beyond 
sea,  and  that  he  could  have  no  harm  ;  but  if  he  be  here,  in  their  fingers, 
I  hope  his  charity  is  such,  that  he  would  be  content  to  bear  part  with 
me.    He  was  so  touched  that  my  acknowledgments  did  rather  excuse 
him;  for  I  said  (as  it  was  true)  that  we  both  conspired  to  hinder  it. 
And  so  I  hope  he  did.     For  Bate's  accusation  is  of  no  credit,  he  re- 
vealing confession,  if  it  were  true.    For  matters  of  the  pope's  authority, 
of  Sigillum  confessionis  [the  seal  of  confession],  of  equivocation,  I 
spoke  as  moderately  as  I  could,  and  as  I  thought  I  was  b6und  ;  if  any 
were  scandalised  thereat,  it  was  not  my  fault,  but  their  own.     The 
breves  I  thought  necessary  to  acknowledge  for  many  causes,  especially 
Mr.  Catesby  having  grounded  himself  thereon,  and  not  on  my  advice. 
I  remember  nothing  else  that  could  scandalise.     But  I  was  in  medio 
illusorum  [in  the  midst  of  deceivers],  and  it  may  be.  Catholics  may 
also  think  strange  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  such  things  [the 
PlotJ;  but  who  can  hinder  but  he  must  know  things  sometimes  which 
he  would  not  ?     I  never  allowed  it :  I  sought  to  hinder  it  more  than 
men  can  imagine,  as  the  pope  will  tell :    it  was  not  my  part,  as  I 
thought,  to  disclose  it.     I  have  written  a  detestation  of  that  action  for 
the  king  to  see ;  and  I  acknowledge  myself  not  to  die  a  victorious  mar- 
tyr, but  a  penitent  thief,  as  I  hope  I  shall  do ;  and  so  will  I  say  at  the 
execution,  whatsoever  others  have  said  or  held  before.     Let  everybody 
consider,  if  they  had  been  twenty-three  times  examined  before  the 
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wisest  of  the  realm,  besides  particular  conferences  with  Mr.  Lieutenant, 
what  he  could  have  done  under  so  many  evidences.  For  the  conspi- 
rators  thought  themselves  sure,  and  used  my  name  freely ;  though,  I 
protest,  none  of  them  ever  told  me  anything,  yet  have  I  hurt  nobody 
*  *  *  Howsoever  I  shall  die  a  thief,  yet  you  may  assure  yourself  your 
innocency  is  such,  that  I  doubt  not  but  if  you  die  by  your  imprison- 
ment, you  shall  die  a  martyr.  Fur  the  time  ia  come  that  judgment 
must  begin  at  the  house  of  God.  Farewell,  my  always  most  beloved 
in  Christ,  and  pray  for  me."* 

On  the  following  day  Garnet  sent  to  the  Council  the  declaration  al- 
luded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  as  written  for  the  king  to  see. 

"  4°  April. 
"I,  Henry  Garnet,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Priest,  do  here  freely 
protest  before  God,  that  I  hold  the  late  intention  of  the  Powder  Action 
to  have  been  altogether  unlawful  and  most  horrible,  us  well  in  respect 
of  the  injury  and  treason  to  his  Majesty,  the  Prince,  and  others  that 
should  havebeen  sinfully  murdered  at  that  time,  as  also  in  respect  of 
infinite  other  innocents,  which  should  have  been  present.  I  also  pro- 
test that  I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  to  attempt  any  vio- 
lence against  the  king's  majesty  and  the  estate  after  he  was  once  re- 
ceived by  the  realm.  Also  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  bound  to  reveal 
all  knowledge  that  I  had  of  this  or  any  other  treason  out  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  confession.  And  whereas,  partly  upon  hope  of  prevention, 
partly  for  that  I  would  not  betray  my  friend,  I  did  not  reveal  the 
general  knowledge  of  Mr.  Catesby's  intention  which  I  had  by  him,  I 
do  acknowledge  myself  highly  guilty,  to  have  ofi'ended  God,  the  king's 
majesty  and  estate  ;  and  humbly  ask  of  all  forgiveness;  exhorting  all 
Catholics  whatsoever,  that  they  no  way  build  upon  my  example,  but  by 
prayer  and  otherwise  seek  the  peace  of  the  realm,  hoping  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's merciful  disposition,  that  they  shall  enjoy  their  wonted  quiet- 
ness, and  not  bear  the  burden  of  mine  or  others'  defaults  or  crimes. 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  written  this  with  my  own  hand.  Henry 
Garnet." 

"  Both  the  above  papers,"  says  Jardine,  *'  are  still  in  existence  at  the 
State  Paper  Office  in  Garnet's  hand-writing ;  and  no  doubt  can  exist 
either  as  to  their  genuineness  or  their  contents.  They  contain  nothing 
positively  inconsistent  with  Garnet's  statement  on  the  trial :  taken  by 
themselves,  indeed,  they  rather  strengthen  his  defence  ;  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  he  takes  care  to  define  exactly  the  extent  of  the  admis- 
sions which  he  had  made,  which  might  be  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  Greenway  in  his  answers,  supposing  he  was  taken;  and 

*  The  text  and  conclusion  are  in  Latin.  "  1  Pet.  iv.  Tempus  est  vt  i ncipiat  judi- 
cium a  domo  Dei.  Vale,  mihi semper  dilectissima  in  Christo,  et  ora  pro  me  !  3'^  April." 
The  letter  is  taken  from  Garnet's  autograph  in  the  State  Paper  Office  by  Jardine,  who 
remarks  that  "  it  was  Garnet's  usual  custom  to  conclude  his  letters  to  Anne  Vaux  with 
fratrmentH  of  text  frnm  the  Vijlante  [the  Latin  Bible! ,  or  from  the  Roman  Liturcy,  ""' 
always  very  apposite  to  the  subject  of  his  communications." — Jardine,  ii.  322.  Urange- 
juice  was  the  fluid  used  instead  of  iuk;  it  became  legible  by  being  held  to  the  fire. 
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Ihc  w holo  scope  and  object  of  the  letter  to  Anne  Vaux  is  not  to  justify 
himsell  Irom  the  imputation  of  beinj(  in  fact  an  accessory  to  the  plot 
but  to  excuse  himself  from  the  accusation  of  weakness  in  havina:  ac- 
knowledges  so  much  as  he  had  done,  by  showing/  that  he  had  admitted 
no  more  either  against  himself  or  Greenway  than  had  been  already 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction."*     It  was  actually  on 
the  same  day,  April  4th,  that  Garnet  wrote  the  letter  to  Greenway— 
by  way  of  caution  as  to  what  he  had  avowed— and  afterwards  aflirmed 
"upon  his  priesthood,  that  he  did  never  write  any  letter  or  letters  nor 
send  any  message  to  Greenway  since  he  was  at  Coughton  ;  and' this 
he  protested   to  be  spoken  without  equivocation."!     Strongly  as  we 
abhor  the  disgraceful  temptation  of  falsehood   by  which   he  was  en- 
trapped—truly as  we  may  make  every  allowance  for  the  Jesuit's  in- 
faluated  conscience— and  sympathise  with  a  man  in  such  a  dilemma- 
yet,  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  thus  to  forswear  himself,  exhibits  one  of 
the  most  dismal  features  of  his  perverted  mind— casting  the  darkest 
shade  of  doubt  on  all  his  representations.     And  yet,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  It  was  merely  to  save  his  life  that  Garnet  asseverated  these 
solemn  falsehoods?     It  would  seem  so  from  his  supplication  to  the 
king  for  mercy  ;— but  we  must  also  give  the  Jesuit  credit,  if  such  it  be, 
for  that  anxiety  which  made  him  dread  to  compromise  his  Company 
-a  conspicuous  sentiment  in  the  Jesuits,  which,  if  it  be  not  inexcusa- 
ble, certainly  renders  them,  on  all  occasions,  unsafe  authorities  as  to 
events  which  relate  to  their  Company.     On  their  "  priesthood,"  \)n 
their     salvation,"  by  the  God  who  was  to  judge  them  hereafter,  they 
thought  themselves  expediently  permitted  to  swear  anything  by  equi- 
vocation-just  as  they  might  undertake  anything  by  the  doctrine  of 
probabihsm,  or  that  which  permits  conscience  to  be  "overruled  by  the 
decisions  of  others— provided  they  be   "  learned."      Following  in  a 
similar  track,  Garnet's  apologists  have  exhausted  their  wits  to  make  it 
a  technical  instead  of  a  moral  question ;  and  whilst  no  man,  I  believe, 
can  read  the  documents  I  have  copied,  and  the  facts  admitted  on  all 
hands,  without  the  conviction  that  Garnet  was,  as  his  general  expressed 
It,    conscious  of  the  thing"— yet  has  Jesuitical  perversity  been  able 
still  to  keep  it  an  open  question  amongst  the  damaging  facts  which  at- 
test the  abuse  of  the  religious  sentiment,  by  those  who  pretend  to  be 
Its  angels  unto  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

The  Jesuit's  doom  was  pronounced ;  and  yet  they  continued  the 
tormenting,  disreputable,  immoral  examinations  of  the  man  whom  they 
believed,  with  reason,  to  be  a  confirmed  prevaricator,  and  unscrupulous 
equivocator— a  perjurer;  as  though  they  cared  not  if  they  templed  the 
sinner  still  more  to  sm  against  his  God— provided  thev  could  make  useful 
Jiiscoveries  for  the  sake  of  their  party.  Yet  these' were  the  immacu- 
lates  who  denounced  the  immoral  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits— their  un- 
swupulous  recklessness  as  to  the  means  by  which  their  ends  were 
promoted.     I  believe  they  were  more  guilty  than  the  Jesuits— for,  after 

I  SdIl?anLT'"''^'°°'  ^^^'^  '^^"''  ^^^^'  ^'"®  ^"P*'  ^'^"^  Jardine,  ii.324. 
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all,  these  Jesnils  upheld  certain  principles  by  which  they  be  loved  their 
eondiict  jiistilicil :   wlicreaH  their  l»roteHl;uil  oppouentH  and  doceivers 
had  no  Hiich  "excuHe"  for  tiieir  iniquity  :— where  the  former  lied  con- 
scientiously, so  to  speak,  the  latter  practised  deceit  against  their  con- 
Bciences,  prevaricated  with  the  knowledge  of  the  sin,  and  lied  wilh  de- 
liberate  malice  in  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Truth,  whom  they  pre- 
tended to  serve.     A  few  days  before  Garnet's  execution,  several  divines 
of  the  English  Protestant  Church  visited  him  in  the  Tower,  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  giving  him  such  spiritual  assistance  as  his  situation 
required,  but  really  perhaps  by  the  direction  of  the  king,  says  Jardine, 
—in  order  to  draw  from  him  further  information  respecting  the  faith  and 
doctrine  of  the  Jesuits.     Among  other  persons  present  on  this  occasion, 
besides  Sir  William  Waad  (the  person  who  intercepted  Garnet's  let- 
tors),  there  were  Dr.  James  Montague,  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal; 
Dr   Ncile,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  and  Dean  of  Westminster;  and 
Br*.  John  Overall,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's— all  of  them  clergymen  of  dis- 
tinguished  learning  and  piety.*     And  they  "  put  questions"  to  the  Je- 
suit, and  their  account  of  his  answers  are  recorded,  but  their  account  is 
not  worth  recording:!  notwithstanding  the  frightful  distress  of  mind  in 
which  they  found  the  wretched  nian--diey  dangled  with  his  unspeak- 
able anguish,  as  redected  in  the  following  letter— probably  the  last  he 
ever  wrote— to  the  faithful  Anne— but  intercepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
"  It  pleaseth  God  daily  to  multiply  my  crosses.     I  beseech  him  give 
me  patience  and  perseverance— t<«//we  in  /nem— [unto  the  end].    I 
was,  after  a  week's  hiding,  taken  in  a  friend's  house,  where  our  confes- 
sions and  secret  conferences  were  heard,  and  my  letters  taken  by  some 
indiscretion  abroad  ;— then  the  taking  of  yourself ;— after  my  arraign- 
ment;—then  the  taking  of  Mr.  Greenwell;— then  the  slander  of  us 
both  abroad ;— then  the  ransacking  anew  of  Erith  and  the  other  house; 
—then  the  execution  of  Mr.  Hall;— and  now,  last  of  all,  the  appre- 
hension of  Richard  and  Robert ;  with  a  cipher,  I  know  not  of  whose, 
laid  to  my  charge,  and  that  which  was  a  singular  oversight,  a  letter  in 
cipher,  together  with  the  ciphers  ;— which  letter  may  bring  many  mlo 

question.  .        ,  ,  ,         i    r  .u 

"  Suffer  etiam  hos;—ye  have  heard,  and  have  seen  the  end  ot  the 
Lord ;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.  May  the 
name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed. 

"  Your's  in  aeternum,  as  I  hoot 

"21°.  Apr.  "^^•^• 

"  I  thought  verily  my  chamber  in  Thames  Street  had  been  given 
over,  and,  therefore,  1  used  it  to  save  Erith ;  but  I  might  have  done 
olherwise."t 


At 


iU^ 


the 


i  .d  of  the  letter  Garnet  described  an  oval  figure,  the  cross  at 
'he  L  K.  S.,  or  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator,  Jesus  Saviour  ot 


Men,  YA    -te  centre,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  beneath,  pierced  wiin 

*  Jardine  ii  330  ^  See  them  in  Jari!iiie,ii.53i. 

I  State  Paper  Office;  Jardine,  ii.  332.    The  words  from  James,  c.  v.  11,  are  in  Latin. 
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three  nails,  and  the  folIowiiiK  words  bolow:  God  of  my  hftart,  nnd  my 
poriion  (lod  for  ever,  Dmn  cordis  md;  ct  pura  mm  Ikm  in  internum. 
Siill  they  tormented  him  ;  and  pve  him  another  examination  on  the 
'iSth  of  April ;  and  after  a  dismal  interval  of  eight  days,  the  Jesuit  was 
tinally  miormed  that  he  was  to  HufFtr  the  death.     The  wretched  man 
could  hardly  he  persuaded  to  helieve  the  announcement,  "having  con- 
ceived great  hope  of  grace  hy  some  good  words  and  promisiH  ho  said 
were  made  to  him,"— thus  did  they  deceive  him  to  the  last.*     On  the 
3(1  of  May,  1600,  Garnet  was  drawn  upon  a  hurdle,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  to  die  place  of  execution  prepared  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard.   The  Recorder  of  London,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Dean 
of  Winchesfei,  were  present  hy  the  king's  command—the  first  in  the 
kmj;'8  n;ime,  and  the  two  others  in  the  name  of  God  and  Christ— to 
af'.ist  thi    Jesuit  with  such  advice  as  suited  the  condition  of  a  dying 
inan.t    And  how  did  they  fulfil  their  mission  ?    Oh,  'twas  a  hitter  thing 
to  hear  these  Christians  squabbling,  (no  other  words  will  do,)  squab- 
bhng  with  the  wretched  Jesnit  on  the  brink  of  eternity !     High  aloft, 
rilmvc  the  heads  of  the  multitude  assembled  to  see  the  sight,  the  scaf- 
fold displayed  the  Jesuit,  the  Man  of  the  Law,  and  the  Men  of  God. 
The  man  of  the  law  urged  the  .Jesuit  publicly  to  declare  his  real  opinion 
respecting  the  conspiracy  and  treason— "it  was  now  of  no  use  to  dis- 
semble— all  was  clearly  and  manifesdy  proved,"— and  the  Man  of  the 
Law  ventured  to  mention  "the  true  spirit  of  repentance"  and  satisfac- 
tion to  "  the  Christian  world,"  with  "  hearty  compunction."     And  the 
deans  said  they  were  there  "  to  suggest  to  him  such  matters  as  might 
be  useful  for  his  soul,"— they  exhorted  him  "to  prepare  and  settle  him- 
self for  another  world."     The  Jesuit  intimated   that  he  was  ready. 
Ihe  Churchmen  asked  him  to  declare  his  mind  to  the  people.    He  de- 
nounced the  plot  to  those  beside  him.     They  would  have  him  declare 
as  much  to  the  multitude.     "I  am  very  weak,"  said  he;  "my  voice 
fails  me :  if  I  should  speak  to  the  people,  I  cannot  make  them  hear 
me;  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  hear  me."     They  led  him  to 
the  western  end  of  the  scaffold.     Still  he  hesitated  to  address  the  peo- 
ple.  The  recorder  urged  him,  and  promised  to  repeat  his  words  aloud 
to  the  multitude.     Then  he  addressed  the  multitude  as  follows  :  "  My 
good  fellow-citizens,  I  am  come  hither  on  the  morrow  of  the  invention 
ot  the  Holy  Cross,  to  see  an  end  of  all  my  pains  and  troubles  in  this 
world,  and  I  here  declare  before  you  all,  that  I  consider  the  late  trea- 
son and  conspiracy  against  the  state,  to  be  cruel  and  detestable:  and, 
or  my  part,  all  designs  and  endeavors  against  the  king  were  ever  dis- 
used by  me ;  and  if  this  attempt  had  been  perfected  as  it  was  designed, 
1  think  It  would  have  been  altogether  damnable :  and  I  pray  for  all 
prosperity  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family."     He  paused. 
ihe  recorder  told  him  to  "ask  pardon  of  the  king  for  what  he  had  at- 
empted.       "I  do  so,"  said  Garnet,  "as  far  as  I  have  sinned  against 
nira,---namely,  in  that  I  did  not  reveal  that  whereof  I  had  a  general 
Knowledge  from  Mr.  Catesby— but  not  otherwise."     Then  the  Dean 


*  A  Letter  at  the  State  Paper  Office,  Jardine,  ii.  334. 


t  Jardine,  ii.  337. 
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of  Winohoster  began:  "Mr.  Garnet,  I  pray  you  deal  clearly  in  this 
matier ;  you  were  certainly  privy  to  the  whole  business."     "  God  for- 
bid 1"  said  the  Jesuit :  "  I  never  understood  anything  of  the  design  of 
blowing  up  the  Parliament  House."    Then  proceeded  the  awful  squabble 
between  the  man  of  the  law,  the  man  of  God,  and  the  wretched  convict 
just  about  to  depart  for  an  eternal  judgment.    It  was  a  repetition  of  the 
trial :  only  the  Dean  of  Wiiichester  was  the  attorney  for  the  nonce. 
Charges  were  flung  at  the  Jesuit,  and  he  flung  them  back,  just  as  be- 
fore.   Then  the  recorder  interposed,  holding  in  his  liand  papers  which 
the  king  had  given  him  for  the  purpose — as  the  whole  disgraceful  scene 
was  planned  beforehand:  "the  king  had  expressly  arranged  this,  in 
order  that  if  Garnet,  with  his  accustomed  eflrontery,  should,  after  all 
his  previous  confessions,  return  to  a  denial  of  his  guilt,  on  the  scalfokl, 
the  means  of  convicting  him  by  his  own  testimony  might  be  ready."'' 
As  soon  as  the  recorder  began  to  produce  the  papers,  Garnet,  unwilling 
to  have  his  confessions  publicly  read,  told  him  "  that  he  might  spare 
himself  that  trouble;  that  he  readily  acknowledged  whatever  he  had 
signed  with  his  hand  to  be  true;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  de- 
clared the  knowledge  of  the  plot  which  had  been  generally  imparted  to 
him,  he  owned  himself  to  be  justly  condemned,  and  asked  pardon  of 
the  king."     Again  he  denounced  the  plot,  and  the  recorder  repeated 
his  words  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  multitude.     And  then  he  remem- 
bered Anne  Vaux,  and  proceeded  to  defend  her  against  the  evil  reports 
by  which  the  connection  had  been  tarnished.    Having  paid  this  tribute 
to  the  faithful  Anne,  the  wretched  convict  asked  the  recorder  how  much 
time  would  be  given  to  him  for  prayer:  he  was  told  that  he  might  pray 
as  long  as  he  liked,  and  no  one  would  interrupt  him.    "  He  then  kneeled 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  but  performed  his  devotions  very  coldly, 
and  seemed  unable  to  apply  himself  steadily  and  piously  to  prayer. 
Indeed,  so  little  affected  was  he  in  praying,  that  he  looked  round  from 
lime  to  time,  and  listened  to  what  was  said  by  the  attendants,  sometimes 
even  answering  to  what  they  said ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  mutter  his 
prayers  more  for  form  and  appearance  than  from  any  devotion  of  mind." 
When  he  arose  from  his  knees,  and  was  about  to  put  off  his  clothes, 
the  recorder  again  addressed   him,  saying,  "  That  he  feared  he  was 
about  to  make  his  end  as  his  life  had  been, — his  main  object  being  still 
to  attempt  to  extenuate  his  crime  by  cunning  and  duplicity."     One  of 
those  standing  near  him  then  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  still  held  the 
same  opinion  as  he  had  formerly  expressed  about  equivocation,  and 
whether  he  thought  it  lawful  to  equivocate  at  the  point  of  death?"    He 
refused  to  give  an  opinion  at  that  time;  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
sharply  inveighing  against  equivocation,  and  saying  that  seditious  doc- 
trine of  that  kind  was  the  parent  of  all  such  impious  treasons  and  de- 
signs as  those  for  which  he  suffered,  Garnet  said, "  that  how  equivo- 
cation was  lawful,  and  when  [lawful],  he  had  shown  his  mind  else- 
where, and  that  he  should,  at  any  rate,  use  no  equivocation  now."    The 
dean  vejoined :  "  But  you  have  recorded  strange  doctrines  on  that  subject 
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in  your  written  confessions."     "In  those  confessions,"  said  Garnet, 
"1  have  stated  my  real  opinions,  and  to  them  I  refer  yon."     The  re- 
corder then  assured  him,  as  he  seemed  still  to  entertain  some  hope  of 
life,  "That  there  was  now  no  hope  of  pardon  for  him,  and  that  it  there- 
fore behooved  him  to  declare  anything  within  hii?  knowledge,  which 
might  be  useful  to  the  state;  and  at  all  events,  that  it  was  desirable  that 
he  should  declare  to  the  people  whether  he  was  satisfied  of  the  justice 
of  his  condemnation."     Garnet  answered,  that  he  had  nothiiig  further 
to  confess,  but  that  he  was  esteemed  more  guilty  than  he  really  was, 
in?smuch  as  he  was  not  the  author  or  coniriver  of  the  plot.     When  he 
had  undressed  himself  to  his  shirt,  he  sai:'.,  with  a  low  voice  i">  those 
who  stood  nearest  to  him,  "There  is  no  salvation  for  you,  unless  vou 
hold  the  Catholic  faith."     They  answered,  "  We  doubt  not  that  we  do 
hold  the  Catholic  faith."     "  But,"  said  he,  "  the  only  Catholic  faith  is 
that  professed  by  the  Church  of  Rome."     They  replied,  "that  upon 
this  matter  he  was  altogether  in  error.'      He  then  ascended  the  ladder, 
and,  when  he  had  entirely  undressed  himself,  he  requested  the  execu- 
tioner to  give  him  notice  before  he  threw  him  off ;— and  thereupon  he 
addressed  the  people  of  his  own  accord  :— "I  commend  myself  to  all 
good  Catholics.     I  am  grieved   that  i  have  offended  the  king  by  not 
revealing  the  design  entertained  against  him,  and  that  I  did  not  use 
more  diligence  in  preventing  the  execution  of  the  plot.     Moreover,  I 
pray  God  to  bless  the  king's  majesty  with  the  queen,  and  all  their  pos- 
terity, and  grant  him  long  to  live  and  reign.     I  commend  myself  also 
most  humbly  to  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  council,  and  beseech  them 
not  to  judge  hardly  of  me.     I  am  sorry  that  I  dissembled  with  them, 
nnd  that  I  did  not  declare  the  truth  until  it  was  proved  against  me;  but 
I  did  not  think  they  had  such  sure  proofs  against  me  till  they  showed 
them  to  me.     As  soon  as  I  perceived  this,  1  thought  it  most  becoming 
to  confess,  although  before,  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  me  to  have 
accused  myself.     As  to   my  brother  Greenway,  I  wish  the  truth  re- 
specting him  were  known.     I  would  never  have  charged  him,  if  I  had 
not  believed  him  to  be  beyond  the  sea.     But  it  seemed  right  to  me  to 
confess  the  truth,  which   I  wish  he  had  done  also,  that  false  rumors 
might  not  make  both  of  us  more  criminal  than  we  really  were.     I  be- 
seech all  men  that  Catholics  may  not  fare  the  worse  for  my  sake,  and 
I  exhort  all  Catholics  to   take  care  not  to   mix  themselves  with  se- 
ditions or  traitorous  designs  against  the  king."     Having  thus  spoken, 
he  raised  his  hands  and  made  the  sign  o(  the  cross  upon  his  forehead 
and  breast,  saying  in  Latin,  "In  the  namt  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost!     Jesus  Mary!  Mary,  mother  of  grace!  mother  of 
mercy !   do  thou   defend  me  from  the   enemy,  and  receive  me  in  the 
hour  of  death."    Then  he  said  :—"  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
niy  spirit,  because  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth!" 
Ihen  again  crossing  himself,  he  continued  in  Latin  still,— "  By  this 
sign  of  the  cross,  may  all  that  is  malignant  flee  far  from  me  !     Plant 
thy  cross,  O  Lord,  in  my  heart"— and  asrain.  "Jesus  Marv  !  Mary, 
nioi.ier  of  grace!   mother  of  mercy!    do  thou    defend  me    from  the 
enemy,  and  receive  me  in  the  hour  of  death!"     In  the  midst  of  these 
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prayers  the  Indilcr  was  drawn  away,  and,  by  llio  express  command  ol 
the'  king,  lie  remained  lianging  from  the  gaUows  until  he  was  quite 

dea<l.*  Ill  , 

The  acconnt  from  which  I  have  quoted  proceeds  with  the  remark 
that,  "  all  that  Garnet  saiil,  from  first  to  last,  was  spoken  in  a  hurried. 
timid,  and  disturbed  manner;  not  usin<r  any  clear  and  steady  course  m 
prayer,  not  confessing  his  unworlhiness,  and  jjraying  for  forgiveness, 
nor"  professing  his  faith  in  (Mirist.     His  mind  appeared  to  suggest  no- 
thing  to  him  which  could  enable  him  to  address  himself  to  God  with 
comfort,  or    rely  with    sntisfaetion   upon   his    Redeemer.     Confiding 
wholly  in  his  superstitious  usages,  he  seemed  to  have  no  prayers  to  use 
besides  those  forms   which   daily  repetition  had  impressed   upon  his 
memory."t     All  this  may  be  perfectly  true;  but  consider  the  incessant 
harassing  repetitions  of  the  charges  with  which  the  man  of  the  law,  and 
the  men  of  CJod,  literally  pelted  the  wretched  convict.     Tempting  him 
to  the  very  brink  of  eternity,  they  denied  him  the  power,  if  he  had  tlie 
will,  to  die  in  peace  with 'his  Maker;  and  then  he  is  charged,  nay, 
condemned  for  not  dying  a  death  more  edifying  than  the  life  which  to 
its  last   moment  they  compelled  him   to  live  !     In  truth,  the  trial  of 
Garnet  develops  .lesuilism  ;   but  perhaps   it  still   more  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  Jesuitism  of  tiu;  Scoto-English  government  under  its  Solo- 
mon ;  and  1  hesitate  not  to  anirm,  that  those  with  whom  he  had  lo  deal, 
from  first  to  last,  do  not  seem  to  me  more  respectable  as  Christians,  or 
as  men,  than  the  Jesuit.     1  see  ample  evidence  to  suggest  the  moral 
guilt  of  Garnet,  as  well  as  his  legal  guilt  by  his  own  admission,  ot  the 
treason  for  which  he  sulfered:  but  the  means  employed  to  eventuate 
the  conviction  of  the  wretch,  or  rather  to  justify  his  execution  to  the 
world,  were  so  detestable,  so  mean,  so  cruel,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
that  some  malignant  fiend  resolved  to  make  that  trial  compensate  for 
the  horrible  but  averted  guilt  of  the  Powder  Action.     The  disgrace 
which  should  have  been  confmod  to  a  few  disreputable,  desperate  men 
calling  themselves  (/atholics,  and  connected  with  the  Jesuit  faction  in 
England,  has  settled  also  upon  the  Protestant  party,  who  covered  them- 
selv^es  with  the  infamy  we  have  traced  to  its  conclusion.     It  is  well  to 
be  reminded  of  these  facts,  as  often  as  the  5lh  of  November  comes 
round  with  its  riots  and  damages,  as  though  the  fiend  aforesaid  made 

•   Inrdincii.  341— 344,<iiinlingAhl)Ott;    I  need  not  stato  tlmt  Rartoli  and  More, the 
Jcsuit-liistoruins  of  tlie  ICnulisli  province,  give  a  more  edifying  dentli-scene  to  Garnet; 
—but  from  all  lliat  preceded.  1  prefer  tliat  of  an  enemy,  as  heu^g  ini:ch  more  probable 
in  the  L'iven  circumstances.     More  jjives  r.arnet  a  speech,  but  it  does  not  contain  al 
that  was  elsewhere   recorded   as   havintJ  l)een  uUercd  by  the  Jesuit.     Tlie  "nportaiU 
feature  of  the  speech,  which  induces  me  to  think  it  authentic  in  substance,  is  (>arne  « 
Inst  ertort  to  exphiin  awav  tlie  bad  impressions  which  he  had  been  given  to  believe  the 
Catholics  entertained  respecting  his  disclosures.     Hesides,  there  is  an  important  laise 
statement  in  Mure  and  Hartoli.     The  king's  express  command  was,  that  Garnet  sriouia 
remain  hanging  from  the  gallows  until  he  was  quite  dead  :— hut  Uartoli  actually  sav 
that  the  executioner  cut  off  CJarnefs  head,  closed  the  eyes,  shut  the  lips,  and  held  it 
up  to  the  people— but  none  cried  "  Long  live  the  king  i"  but  a  profound  silence  reigned 
arotind  f /)/•//'  InehiU'.  579) :— whilst  More  says  that  '^  the  populace,  liy  their  cries, de- 
terred the  executioner  from  cuUing  the  rope  too  soon,  shouiing,  again  ana  again. 
♦  Keep  ott"!  keep  off!  let  him  hang  to  the  last  breath  !'  "—Buller,\i.  158. 
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the  Powclcr  Action  a  legacy  of  infliclions  on  the  loyal  people  of  Enff- 
larid,  to  the  latest  posterity.  ^ 

A  f(!W  remarks  on  this   celebrated  trial  maybe  interesting.     The 
conviction  of  Garnet,  and   his  consequent  punishment,  were  not  the 
object  ol   the  trial.     The  end  proposed  by  the  clever  heads  of  those 
tunes,  was  to  maite  "a  public  and  visible  anatomy  of  Popish  doctrine 
and  practice,"  as  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  declared  on  the  trial.     The 
feronous  and  hungry  party  in  power,  eagerly  grasped  the  occasion  to 
establish,  on  some  sort  of  principle,  the  severe  enactments  which  they 
had  picpared  against  the  Catliolics.     With  this  intention,  the  Particular 
crime  ol  (Jarnet  was  expanded  into  a  large  discourse  of  all  the'treasons 
real  and  imputed,  of  the  faction.     Garnet's  atlair  was  the  text ;  but  all 
the  viilanous  attempts  of  Cullen,  Williams,  Yorke,  and  Squires,  in  the 
reigii  ol  Elizalieth,  were  detailed  at  great  length,  and  urged  upon  the 
alleiition  of  the  jury,  with  every  circumstance  of  aggravation.     Nor 
did  the  interested  prosecutors  confine  themselves,  in  the  case  of  the 
culprit,  to  the  particular  crime  in  question,  but,  in  order  to  excite  a 
particular  prejudice   against  Garnet,  they  entered  into  the  history  of 
the  treasonable  negotiation  of  the  Jesuit  faction  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign— promoted  or  forwarded  by  Garnet,  as 
I  have  related.     This  machination  was  recited  and  proved  as  circum- 
stantially as  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment— although 
Garnet  had,  at  the  accession  of  J dmea,  purchased  his  pardon  from  the 
king,  for  all  previous  misdemeanors.*     "  The  course  of  examination 
and  evidence,"  says  Jardine,  "  as  well  as  the  general  conduct  of  the 
trial,  corresponded  with  the  practice  at  that  time  universally  adopted 
III  state  prosecutions.     The  whole  evidence  against  Garnet,  as  to  the 
Powder  Plot,  consisted  of  his  own  voluntary  statements  and  declara- 
tions before  the  commissioners,  and  of  the  confessions  of  those  who  had 
been  already  executed  for  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged  ; 
and  no  single  living  witness  vvas  produced  in  the  course  of  this  volumi- 
nous proceeding,  excepting  the  two  persons  who  verified  the  interlo- 
cutions of  Garnet  with  Hall.     With  respect  to  the  mode  of  laying  these 
documents  before  the  jury,  a  more  than  usual  unfairness  took  place  on 
this  trial,  in  the  selection  of  passages  to  be  read  from  the  examinations 
and  confessions.     Among  many  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  an  exam- 

*  It  must,  however,  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  Spanish  factioD  continued  in  full 
activity  for  some  time  alter  the  accession  of  James.  In  1603,  an  emissary  was  ac- 
credited to  the  Spanish  court,  was  furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation  from 
iiarnet  to  the  Jesuit  Creswell,  and  was  secretly  instructed  to  deal  with  Philip  III.  or 
ms  council  for  a  renewal  of  the  engagements  made  with  Winter,  on  the  former  occa- 
6ion.  I'awkes  was  despatched  on  the  same  expedition,  and  he  was  introduced  by 
letters  Irom  Baldwin,  a  Jesuit  resident  in  Flanders:  "Ae  was  enabled  to  enforce  his 
reasonings  with  a  description  of  the  preparations  already  made  in  England,  for  the 
assistance  ol  an  invading  army,"  says  Mr.  Tierney.  Philip  received  the  messengerB 
Kind  y,  but  refused  to  adopt  their  proposals.  He  said  he  had  no  quarrel  with  his  Eng- 
im  brother:  he  had  already  appointed  an  ambassador  to  adjust  the  terms  of  a  lasting 
peace  with  James  :  it  was  thus  impossible  lor  him  to  listen  to  the  representations  of 
ine  two  envoyR—though  accredited  by  ths  Jesuits  Garnet  and  Baldwin.  This  was  the 
ueain-blow  to  the  Spanish  faction  ;  the  idea  of  invasion  sank  forever ;  and  the  grim 
gnost  or  hend  of  the  Powder  Action  emerged  from  the  agitated  gulf  of  despair.— See 
imney,  jy,  p.  s,  note.    See  also  Watson's  statement,  ante,  p.  154,  note. 
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pie  of  peculiar  injustice  in  this  respect  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary 
dei'luration  of  Oarnot,  dated  the  13th  of  March,  which  follows  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  read  upon  the  trial.  A  hotter  illustration  of  this 
iniquitous  course  of  proceeding  can  hardly  ho  found ;  and  I  tlieroforc 
now  jrive  the  reader  the  whole  declaration  from  the  original,  premisincr 
that  the  hody  of  the  paper  is  entirely  written  hy  Garnet ;  but  that  the 
letters  in  the  margin,  distinguishing  the  paragraphs,  and  those  at  the 
head  of  the  paper,  pointing  out  to  the  officer  what  he  was  to  read,  are 
in  Sir  Edward  Coke's  handwriting.  The  passages  read  on  the  trial 
arc  distinguished  by  italics  : — 

A.     -^ 

^^'       S-     Paragraphs  to  be  read. 

F.     J 

"  13o  Martii. 
A.    "  /  have  renumbered  some  things,  which,  because  they  were 
lon<^  before  my  knowledge  of  the  Powder  Jlcts,  I  had  forgotten. 

h.  '^Mont  Michaelmas  after  the  king  came  in,  Mr.  Catesby  told 
me  that  there  ivould  be  some  stirring,  seeing  the  king  kept  not  pro- 
mise. ,  .        ,  , 

C.  "And  I  greatly  misliked  it,  saying  it  was  against  the  pope  s  ex- 
press commandment ;  for  I  had  a  letter  from  our  general  thereof,  dated 
in  July  before,  wherein  was  earnesUy,  by  Clement,  commanded  the 
very  same  which  this  pope  commanded  the  last  summer.  Therefore,  I 
earnestly  desired  him  that  he  and  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  would  not  join 
with  any  in  such  tumults :  for,  in  respect  of  their  often  conversalion 
with  us,  we  should  he  thought  accessory.  He  assured  me  he  would 
not.     But  neither  he  told,  nor  I  asked,  any  particulars. 

D.  "  Long  after  this,  about  Midsummer  was  twelve-month,  either 
Mr.' Catesby  alone,  or  he  and  Thomas  Winter  together,  insinuated 
that  they  had  somewhat  in  hand,  and  that  they  would  sure  prevail. 

E.  "I  still  reproved  them ;  but  they  entered  into  no  particulars. 

F.  "  Soon  after  came  Mr.  Greenwell  \_Greenway,  the  Jesuit  Tes- 
mond"]  to  me,  and  told  me  as  much. 

G.  "  I  greatly  misliked  any  stirring,  and  said,  '  Good  Lord  !  how  is 
it  possible  that  God  can  work  any  good  effect  by  these  men  ?  These 
are  not  God's  knights,  but  the  devil's  knights.'  Mr.  Greenwell  told 
this  to  Thomas  Winter,  who,  about  a  month  after  Michaelmas,  came 
to  me,  and  expostulated  that  I  had  so  hard  a  conceit  of  him,  and  would 
never  tell  him  of  it.  As  for  their  intermeddling  in  matters  of  tumults, 
since  I  misliked  it,  he  promised  they  would  give  over ;  and  I  never 
heard  more  of  it  until  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Catesby.*    As 

*  This  was  a  question  wliich  Catesby  proposed  to  Garnet  "in  general  terms,  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  a  design  intended  for  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  religion,  m  the 
prosecution  of  which,  it  would  be  necessary,  together  with  many  enemies,  to  destroy 
8ome  innocent  Catholic  friends."  Garnet  said  that  in  total  ignorance  oi  Catesby  s  in- 
tended application  of  his  answer,  he  replied,  that  "  in  case  the  object  was  clearly  gooa, 
and  couid  be  etTected  by  no  other  means,  it  laight  be  lawful  among  many  nocenta 
destroy  some  innocents."— Garne/'s  Examin.  Jardine,  ii.  229.  By  thus  expressly  con- 
necting this  question  with  the  plot,  Garnet  evidently  contradicts  the  assertion  ot  ureen- 
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for  his  asking  me  the  lawfulness  of  killing  the  king,  I  am  sure  it  was 
never  asked  me  in  my  life,  and  I  was  always  resolute  that  it  was  not 
lawful;  but  he  was  so  resolved  in  conscience,  that  it  was  lawful  in  it- 
self to  take  arms  for  religion,  that  no  man  could  dissuade  it,  but  by  the 
pope's  prohibition,  which  afterwards  I  inculcated,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore.    The  ground  of  this  his  resolute  opinion  I  will  think  of. 

"  Henry  Garnet." 

"  It  is  clear,"  says  Jardine,  "  that  the  whole  of  this  declaration,  taken 
touethcr,  would  have  been  far  too  favorable  to  Garnet  to  be  consistent 
with  the  case  which  the  attorney-general  meant  to  lay  before  the  jury. 
He  therefore  made  no  scruple  to  read  parts  of  it,  as  unqualified  admis- 
sions of  Garnet's  conferences  with  Catesby  and  Winter  about  intended 
tumults,  and  to  omit  altogether  the  statement  by  which  these  admis- 
sions were  qualified  and  restricted;  namely,  that  on  such  occasions  he 
invariably  discouraged  seditious  movements  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  admission  of  an  accused  person  is  pure 
and  unmixed  injustice ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  forgery  of  evidence  ;  for  when 
a  qualified  statement  is  made,  the  suppression  of  the  qualification  is  no 
less  a  forgery  than  if  the  whole  statement  had  been  fabricated.* 

"In  many  other  respects,  this  trial  of  Garnet  forms  a  peculiar  illus- 
tration of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  a  state  prosecution  in  ancient 
times;  and  indeed  in  those  evil  days  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
few  men  came  to  their  trial  under  greater  disadvantnges  than  Garnet. 

way  or  the  Jesuit  Tesmond,  who,  in  his  Narrative,  would  maite  it  appear  thatCatesby'a 
(juestion  referred  to  his  pretended  design  of  serving  under  the  Archduke  in  Flanders 
against  the  States.  The  particular  case  being  the  attack  on  a  town  defended  i)y  Dutch 
lifirctics,  in  sacking  whicii  it  might  happen  that  some  Catholic  inhabitants  tnight  be 
killed  or  injured; — the  question  was  whether  it  was  justifiable  to  prosecute  a  design 
HI  which  this  injustice  might  probably  occur  ?  Garnet  answered  in  the  affirmative. — 
Ihid.  In  point  of  fact,  throughout  the  whole  machination,  the  Jesuits  seem  to  have 
known  everything,  and  yet  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  casuist ically,  equivocatingly 
Mvthey  knew  nothing  of  the  transaction.  So  strangely  did  they  deceive  themselves 
by  casuistry.  I  may  observe  that  this  same  question  occurs  in  the  casuistic  works  of 
the  Jesuit  Lessius,  and  is  repeated  by  Ligorio,  iii.  121.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts  connected  with  this  affair,  is,  that  the  Jesuit  Martin  Delrius,  in  his 
Dtsquisitiones  Magica,  published  in  1600,  two  or  three  years  before  the  scheme  was 
concocted,  actually  gives  a  gunpowder  plot  in  illustration:  "  For  instance,"  says  he, 
"a  criminal  confesses  that  he  or  some  other  fierson  has  placed  gunjwwdcr  or  other  com- 
bustible matter  under  a  certain  house;  and  that  unless  this  is  removed,  the  house  will 
mevitaldy  l)e  blown  up,  the  king  killed,  and  as  many  as  go  into  or  out  of  the  city  be  de- 
stroyed or  brought  into  great  danger,— m  such  a  case,  almost  all  the  learned  doctors, 
with  tew  exceptions,  assert  that  the  confessor  may  reveal  it,  if  he  take  due  care  that, 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  he  draws  into  suspicion  the  particular  offence  of  the 
person  confessing.  But  the  contrary  opinion  is  the  safer  and  better  doctrine,  and  more 
consistent  with  religion,  and  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  holy  rite  of  confession." 
heethe  whole  passage  in  Jardine,  ii.  371,  372,  with  some  sensible  remarks  thereon, 
showing  that  the  work  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English  Catholics,  or  rather,  their 
leaders.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  practice  of  confession, 
in  general,  and  will  only  here  remind  the  reader  of  the  Irish  ostler  who,  upon  being 
asked  by  his  confessor  whether  he  ever  greased  the  horses'  teeth,  said  "  No— but  he 
would  try  it." 

"  This  practice  of  falsifying  the  confessions  of  accused  persons  annears  fn  have 
prevailed  to  a  most  unjust  extent  in  ihe  ore  tenus  proceedings  in  the' Star  Chamber, 
and  may  have  been  thence  derived  into  state  prosecutions  in  other  courts."— Jardme, 
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He  had  been  examined  twenty-three  times,  as  he  states,  *  before  the 
wisest  of  the  realm,'  besides  sundry  conferences  with  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  which  were  all  recorded  against  iiim  with  ready  zeal.  The 
king's  humanity,  or  perhaps  his  timidity,  had  indeed  saved  him  from 
actual  torture;  but  the  rack  had  been  threatened  by  the  commissioners, 
and  it  appears  from  his  letters  that  he  was  constantly  in  fear  of  it.  ile 
had  literally  been  surrounded  by  snares  ;  his  confidential  conferences 
with  his  friend  had  been  insidiously  overheard,  and,  as  he  said,  mis- 
understood ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  listeners  did  not  hear  all,  or 
nearly  all  that  passed.  Ilis  letters  from  the  Tower  had  been  inter- 
cepted, and  were  in  the  possession  of  his  accusers,  and  artifices  and 
threats  were  alternately  employed  in  order  to  delude  or  terrify  him 
into  confession.  After  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  with  a  weak  and  de- 
caying body,  and  with  spirits  broken  by  perpetual  alarm  and  anxiety, 
he  was  suddenly  taken  from  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon,  to  contend 
for  his  life,  alone  and  unassisted,  before  a  crowd  of  prejudiced  and 
partial  auditors,  against  the  most  subtle  advocate  of  the  time.  When 
these  disadvantages  are  duly  considered,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Gar- 
net played  his  part  on  the  trial  with  firmness  and  moderation;  answering 
sedately  and  respectfully  to  the  searching  questions  proposed  by  the 
commissioners,  and  steadily  maintaining  the  ground  upon  which  he 
had  rested  his  defence,  ever  since  the  discoveries  induced  by  means 
of  his  conferences  with  Oldcorne.  We  search  in  vain,  however,  in 
his  demeanor  on  the  trial,  as  well  as  in  his  various  letters  and  exami- 
nations, for  proofs  of  that  intelligence  and  learning  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  by  Bellarmine  and  other  writers  of  his  own  party."* 

The  general  question  of  Garnet's  moral  guilt  has  been  the  subject 
of  warm  discussion  at  various  times  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
Those  who  have  debated  this  matter  since  the  trial,  observes  Jardine, 
have  undoubtedly  far  better  means  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment 
upon  it,  than  the  court  or  jury  upon  the  trial,  in  consequence  of  the 
important  evidence  obtained  by  means  of  Garnet's  confessions  after  the 
close  of  the  judicial  proceedings.  In  the  course  of  the  year  after 
Garnet's  execution,  the  question  arose  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy  respecting  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  imposed  by  James. 
The  king,  in  his  "Apologie  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,"  asserted  that 
Garnet,  "the  leader  of  the  band  of  Jesuits  in  England,"  had  died,  ac- 
knowledging his  privity  to  the  plot  by  other  means  than  sacramental 
confessions; — this  was  indignantly  contradicted  by  Bellarmine,  who, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Mattha^us  Tortus,  published  an  answer  to 
the  king's  "Apologie."  Launcelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
replied  to  this  work  of  Bellarmine  by  an  extremely  acute  and  power- 
ful pamphlet,  entitled  "  Tortura  Torli,"  in  which  the  question  respect- 
ing the  manner  and  extent  of  Garnet's  acquaintance  with  the  plot  is 
fully  and  ably  argued.  James  also  noticed  Bellarmine's  work  in  a 
"  Pra?monition  to  all  Christian  Princes,"  prefixed  to  a  revised  edition 
of  his  *'  Apologie."     Upon  this  Bellarmine  wrote  an  "  Apologie  for  his 
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Answer  to  the  Book  of  King  James  I.,"  in  which  he  re-asserted  Gar- 
net's innocence  of  any  criminal  participation  in  the  plot.     In  the  year 
1010  a  work  appeared,  entitled  "  An  Apology  for  the  most  Reverend 
Fatlier  Henry  Garnet  against  the  charge  of  Sir  Henry  Coke,"  written 
by  a  person  who  assumed  the  name  of  Eiul^mon  Joannes,  and  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  Cretan  Jesuit ;  but  who  was  supposed  by  contem- 
poraries to  be  one  of  the  expatriated  English  missionaries.     It  is,  how- 
ever, sufliciently  ascertained   that  the  real  name  of  the  author  of  the 
several  works  published   under  the  tide   of  Eudajmon  Joannes  was 
li'Heureux.    He  was  a  native  of  Candia,  and  a  Jesuit  of  high  reputation 
for  learning,  who  taught  theology  at  the  University  of  Padua,  and  was 
appointed  by  Pope  Urban  VHI.  Rector  of  the  GreekCollege  at  Rome. 
The  book  of  Euda^mon  Joannes  was  adroitly  and  plausibly  written, 
and  excited  so  strong  a  sensation  throughout  Europe  in  favor  of  Garnet, 
tiiat  James  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  some  antidote 
to  the  poison.     He  therefore  employed  the  celebrated  Isaac  Casaubon, 
whom  he  had  about  that  time  invited  to  England,  to  refute  the  Jesuit's 
arguments,  and  supplied   him  with   all  the  confessions  and  declara- 
tions of  the  conspirators,  and  of  Garnet  himself,  together  with  vari- 
ous other  documents  necessary  for  the  purpose.     Casaubon  executed 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  candor  worthy 
of  his  enlightened  character;  and  his  "Epistle  to  Pronto   Ducccus,*" 
which  appeared   in   1611,  is  unquestionably  one   of  the  best  works 
which  were  published  on  the  subject.     Eudremon  Joannes,  in   1612, 
wrote  an  answer  to  Casaubon,  by  no  means  equal  to  his  first  work, 
and  easily  to  be  refuted  by  those  who  had  access  to  the  evidence  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  government.     Still  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  public  mind  by  the  arguments  of  Eudacmon  Joannes  in  his 
first  work,  was  not  entirely  removed  :  Catholic  writers  continued  to 
refer  to  it  as  a  triumphant  and  incontrovertible  demonstration  of  Gar- 
net's innocence  ;  while  the  inaccurate  and  imperfect  narration  of  the 
prpceedings  on  his  trial,  led  to  abundant  false  reasoning  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   In  this  state  of  the  controversy.  Dr.  Robert  Abbott,  the  brother 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  the  highest  reputation  for 
talents  and  learning,  but  a  fierce  adversary  of  popery,  and,  from   his 
controversies  with  Bellarmine  and  the  Arminians,  denominated — ''  Mai- 
leus  Papismi  et  Arminianismi,  published   his   celebrated  '  Antilogia 
adversus  Apologiam  Andreaj  Eudaemon  Joannes.'  "    In  consequence  of 
the  vast  body  of  evidence  it  contains,  drawn  from  the  original  mate- 
rials supplied  by  the  government,  as  well  as  the  powerful  reasoning  of 
the  author,  it  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  important  work  which 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  controversy.     It  abounds  in  the  scur- 
rilous language  so   common   in  the  political  and  religious   disputes  of 
that  time,  and  contains  incredible   stories  of  Garnet's  personal  immo- 
ralities ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  at  the  present  day,  in  assisting  us 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  upon  the   main  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy, because  it  gives  the  substance  of  much  documentary  evidence 
not  now  to  be  found,  and  removes  many  doubts,  and   fills  up  many 
chasms  in  the  history  of  the  transaction.      In   1678  the  celebrated 
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Popish  Plot  again  excited  a  fierce  controversy  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  In  more  recent  times,  the  great  question  of  Catholic 
emiiiicipation  once  more  raised  up  the  spirit  of  controversy  respecting 
Garnet,  and  his  connection  with  the  Powder  Plot,  and  Mr.  Butler's 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  English  Catholics," 
which,  though  partial  and  superficial  in  the  extreme,  had,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  being  temperate,  called  forth  warm  and  animated  replies  from 
Mr.  Townsend,  and  various  other  writers  of  less  eminence  and  ability. 
Violent  party  spirit,  stimulated  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
periods,  in  which  the  debates  have  arisen, — and  the  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  facts  upon  which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  have  gene- 
rally proceeded — these  two  causes  have  invariably  mystified  the  sub- 
ject, and  impeded  the  successful  investigation  of  the  truth.  Party  spirit 
and  prejudice  have  distorted  and  misapplied  the  materials  at  command; 
and  the  discussion  has  been  conducted  so  much  more  in  the  spirit  of 
political  rancor  than  of  candid  inquiry,  that  the  only  result  has  been 
to  widen  the  unfortunate  breach  which  had  so  long  existed  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  without  advancing  a  step  towards  the 
solution  of  the  historical  difficulties:  "  It  is  most  absurd  and  unjust," 
observes  Jardine,  "  to  ;irgue,  because  a  particular  Jesuit,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  followed  his  pernicious  principles  into  a  wicked  course  of 
action,  that  therefore  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Catholics  at  the 
present  day  must  be  practically  opposed  to  morality  and  good  govern- 
ment. Garnet's  most  obnoxious  and  dangerous  opinions  were  the 
opinions  of  a  section  only  of  those  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  :  they  were  not  sanctioned  generally  even  by  the  Jesuits  of  his 
day,  but  were  maintained  and  encouraged  only  by  the  most  fanatical 
and  extravagant  casuists  of  that  party.  In  the  writings  of  several 
learned  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  are  no  traces  of  such 
extreme  opinions  ;  within  fifty  years  after  Garnet's  time,  they  were 
ridiculed  and  refuted  in  the  Lettres  Provinciales  of  Pascal,  who  was 
a  conscientious  Catholic ;  they  were  disclaimed  as  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  the  unfortunate  Lord 
Stafford,  who  was  also  a  conscientious  Catholic ;  and  in  the  doctrinal 
works  of  Catholic  divines  in  our  own  times  they  are  universally  dis- 
avowed and  condemned.  If  it  be  unfair  and  unreasonable  to  impute  to 
modern  Catholics  the  false  and  mischievous  opinions  of  Garnet,  it  is 
still  more  manifestly  unjust  to  make  them  responsible  iox\).\s  •particular 
crimes,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  they  entertain  his  .opinions,  and 
also  that  such  crimes  are  their  natural  and  probable  result."* 

*  Jardine,  ii.  364 — 370.  Mr.  J.irdine  is  scarcely  correct  in  saying  that  the  doctrines 
put  forth  by  Garnet  "  are  universally  disavowed  and  condemned  in  the  doctrinal  works 
of  Catholic  divines  in  our  times."  By  referring  to  the  last  edition  of  Ligorio,  1845,  t. 
ii.  pp.  316 — 327,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  old  theory  of  amphibology  or  equivocation, 
&c.,  is  still  taught  by  the  casuists;  in  fact,  Ligorio  invariably  quotes  the  Jesuits  as  men 
of  authority.  The  equivocation  deduced  from  the  words  of  Christ,  before  given,  is  in 
Ligorio,  and  the  whole  section  is  as  full  of  convenient  distinctions  and  cases  as  can 
possibly  be  required.  But  this  cannot  bear  on  the  question  of  Catholic  rights,  and 
perfect  equality.  By  proscription  we  give  power  and  influence  to  their  priesthood,  anu 
open  a  way  to  the  worst  doctrines  of  the  casuists.  The  great  body  of  Catholics  know 
nothing  at  all  of  these  doctrines :  they  are  confined  to  the  priests.    It  should,  therefore, 
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With  regard  to  the  moral  guilt  of  Garnet,  there  arc  circumstances  of 
peculiar  obdurateness  in  his  conduct,  after  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  atrocious  design.  On  the  4th  of  September,  before  the  horrible 
affair  was  to  come  off,  Garnet  wrote  a  letter  to  Parsons,  doubtless  in- 
tended for  exhibition  to  Aquaviva  and  the  pope,  in  which  he  said  : — 
"As  far  as  I  can  now  see,  the  minds  oj  the  Catholics  are  quieted,  and 
they  are  now  determined  to  bear  with  patience  the  troubles  of  perse- 
cution for  the  time  to  come;  not,  indeed,  without  hope  that  either  the 
Jang  himself ,  or,  at  least,  his  son,  will  grant  some  relief  to  their  op- 
pressions." His  Jesuit  apologist — who  could  know  nothing  of  what 
Garnet  had  confessed,  excepting  what  appeared  from  the  imperfect  re- 
port of  his  trial,  alleged  the  above  announcement  as  a  proof  that  Gar- 
net was  ignorant  of  the  plot  at  the  time  it  was  written.  But  Garnet 
admitted,  in  his  confession,  that  for  many  months  before  that  date,  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  plot  by  Greenway — that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  perseverance  of  the  conspirators  iii  their  scheme,  as  he 
asked  Greenway  about  it  as  often  as  he  saw  him — and,  at  the  moment 
he  wrote  that  letter,  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  upon  a  pilgrimage 
with  several  of  the  sworn  conspirators,  to  St.  Winifred's  Well,  in  Flint- 
shire.* This  letter  must  be  considered  as  supplying  convincing  and 
fatal  evidence  against  Garnet.  It  shows  to  demonstration  that,  within 
a  few  weeks  before  the  intended  meeting  of  Parliament,  when  the  blow 
was  to  be  struck,  Garnet  was  wilfully  deceiving,  not  Parsons,  indeed, 
as  Jardine  says,  but  the  general  and  the  pope,  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  English  Catholics;  and  that,  so  hr  from  endeavoring  to  procure  a 
prohibition  from  the  pope  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  plot,  he  was 
persuading  the  authorities  at  Rome  into  a  belief  that  all  interference  on 
their  part  had  become  unnecessary,  and  that  all  previous  representations 

be  the  object  of  governments  to  disconnect  the  people  from  the  priests.  This  result 
18  daily  more  and  more  apparent.  I  believe  that  perfect  toleration  will  be  the  death- 
blow to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  I  speak  in  general  terms — for  un- 
doubtedly there  are  amongst  that  body,  at  the  present  day,  men  of  unexceptionable 

probity, 

*  In  the  month  of  September,  1605,  this  pilgrimage  was  undertaken  bv  Garnet,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  party  of  Catholics.  The  performance  of  this  extraordinary  re- 
ligious ceremony,  at  this  precise  point  of  time,  when  the  Parliament  was  expected  to 
meet  on  the  ensuing  3d  of  October,  and  the  Powder  Plot  was  on  the  eve  of  its  execu- 
tion, is  undoubtedly  a  circumstance  entitled  to  much  weight  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  Garnet's  implication  in  the  moral  guilt  of  the  conspiracy.  It  appears,  from  va- 
rious examinations,  that  the  party  consisted  of  about  thirty  persons,  male  and  female, 
among  whom  were  Garnet,  Anne  Vaux  "ud  Lady  Digby,  The  pilgrimage,  which  occu- 
pied about  a  fortnight,  began  at  Goathurst,  Sir  Everard  Digby's  house,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  proceeded  by  Daventry  to  John  Grants  house,  at  Norbrook,  and  Winter's, 
at  Haddington,  and  thence  through  Shrewsbury  to  Holt,  in  Flintshire.  It  is  material 
to  observe,  not  only  that  Rookwood,  one  of  the  avowed  conspirators,  was  a  party  to 
this  pilgrimage,  but  that,  on  their  progress,  the  pilgrims  stopped  at  the  houses  of  Grant 
and  Winter,  at  each  of  which  mass  was  said  by  Garnet,  "  It  is  scarcely  conceivable," 
observes  Jardine,  "  that  this  unusual  proceeding,  undertaken  at  the  express  suggestion 
ot  Garnet,  by  persons  actively  concerned  in  the  plot,  within  a  month  from  its  proposed 
execution,  should  not  have  had  reference  to  the  great  blow  then  about  to  be  struck  for  the 
Catholic  Church,"  If  this  step  may  seem  to  change  the  horrible  crime  into  infatuated 
lanatictsm,  it  may  also  have  been  the  means  adopted  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  with  the  notion  that  God  willed  the  deed  of  blood,  and  thus  replied  to  their 
praj'ers.  '^ 
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to  the  contrary  (if  such  were  ever  made),  were  to  be  considered  as 
witluirawn.  Ilo  might  be  bound,  if  his  story  were  true,  by  a  supposed 
religious  duty,  not  to  reveal  the  particular  scheme  ;  but  no  motive  but 
a  desire  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  conspirators,  by  absolutely 
preventing  any  interference  from  Rome,  could  have  led  him  thus  to 
suggest  a  falsehood — "  to  speak  peace  when  there  was  no  peace" — to 
talk  of  the  patience  and  quietness  of  the  Catholics,  and  of  their  hopes 
from  the  king  and  his  son,  when  he  knew  that,  within  two  months 
from  the  date  of  his  letter,  a  party  among  them,  in  the  rage  of  despair, 
were  about  to  execute  upon  the  king  and  the  Protestant  party  the  most 
savage  vengeance  which  the  heart  of  man  ever  devised.*  Even  the 
friends  an(l  apologists  of  Garnet  admit  that  he  was  apprised  of  the 
dreadful  scheme  about  the  2lst  of  October;  and  yet,  in  a  letter  of  his, 
whose  postscript  bears  that  date,  there  is  actually  nothing  whatever  to 
indicate  that  perturbed  state  of  mind  which  he  pretended  to  experience 
from  the  first  intimation  of  the  Powder  Action.  True,  after  describing 
the  sufierings  of  the  Catholics,  and  stating  the  royal  threat  of  greater 
severities,  he  says: — "And  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  am  assured  that  the 
best  sort  of  Catholics  will  bear  all  their  losses  with  patience:  but  how 
these  tyrannical  proceedings  of  such  base  officers  may  drive  particular 
men  to  desperate  attempts,  that  I  cannot  answer  for: — the  king's  wis- 
dom will  foresee:" — but  the  body  of  the  letter  consists  of  topics  and 
suggestions  totally  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  any  dreadful 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  I  have  quoted  from  the  letter  in  a 
previous  page,  and  will  now  give  other  extracts : — 

"  Father  Stanny,  the  Jesuit,  is  now  very  well  in  the  Gatehouse, 
though  close:  yet  it  is  thought  he  shall  go  over,  at  the  French  ambas- 
sador's request;  to  which  ambassador  we  are  all  beholden:  and  the 
suit  Cometh  of  the  ambassador's  self.  This  Father  Stanny  hath  written 
of  himself,  that  he  was  sorely  tormented  with  the  stone,  and  had  also 
the  measles;  and,  for  want  of  sleep,  fell  into  the  conceit  [that]  the 
house  where  he  was  should  be  searched  :  therefore,  went  oui,  for  fear 
of  hurting  the  family,  came  to  an  inn,  where,  having  not  slept,  in  the 
morning,  he  imagined  the  town  was  all  in  armour,  betwixt  Catholics 
and  heretics,  and  so  thought  he  mttst  also  do  his  part,  and  so  called 
for  a  knife,  and  struck  the  chamberlainA  He  hath  been  diversely 
examined;  but  all  is  well  ended,  and  rather  edification  taken  of  all 
sorts,  than  otherwise ;  and  Catholics  esteem  of  him  as  of  a  saint,  as 
indeed,  his  carriage  for  these  twenty  years  hath  deserved. 

"I  forgot  to  write  again  the  jest  which  once  I  wrote  in  the  letter 
which  was  missent  to  Joseph  [probably  Joseph  Creswell,  the  Jesuit], 
which  he  returned  to  me  very  unluckily ;  that  is,  that  Father  Parsons 
[having]  procured  Mr.  Thomas  Fitzherbert  to  be  the  pope's  secretary, 
exacted,  first,  an  oath,  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert  should  discover  all  the 
secrets ;  which  oath  prevailing  against  the  other  second  oath,  taken 


to 


*  Jardinfi,ii.3S4— 386. 

t  Tiiis  extraordinary  hallucination  of  the  Jesuit  is  cprtainly  rsmnrknhls  at  the  time 
when  the  Powder  Action  and  its  probable  results,  were  the  dominant  ideas  of  those 
who  reasoned  in  their  madness. 
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the  pope  himsolf,  divers  secrets  were  known,  which   Clement  knew 
must  needs  he  discovered  by  his  secretary,  Filzherbert,  who,  either  by 
torture,  or  for  fear  of  the  same,  disclosed  his  former  oath  to   Father 
Parsons,  who  thereupon  fled  to  Naples.     This  I  write,  to   make  you 
sport:  but  Mr.  Christopher  Southworth  most  confidently  reported  it."* 
These  were  scarcely  topics  to  bo  enl'rjrod  upon   by  one  who  con- 
templated with  any  kind  of  horror  the  frij,'htfnl  machination  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.     Now  this  letter  is  one  of  the  strong  points  with 
the  Jesuit  and  other   apologists  of  Garnet.     Mr.  Tierney  observes: 
"Relying  on   the  fidelity  of  Gerard,  the  Jesuit,  who  declares  'upon 
his  conscience,'  that  he  has  'set  down  Father  Garnet's  words  truly  and 
sincerely  as  they  lie  in   his  letter,'  Dr.  Lingard  has  printed  what  is 
given  by  that  writer,   and  from  it  has  argued  with  Greenway,  that 
Garnet,  on  the  fourth  of  October,  the  date  assigned  to  it  both  by  Gerard 
and  Greenway,  was  still  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  plot.    The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  although  the  Idler  was  written  on  the  fourth,  the 
postscript  was  not  added  until  the  twenty-first  of  October :  that  from 
this  postscript  the  two  Jesuit  writers  have  selected  a  sentence,  which 
they  have  transferred  to  the  body  of  the  letter;  and  then,  concealing 
both  the  existence  of  the  postscript,  and  the  date  of  the  twenty-first, 
have  represented  the  whole  as  written  and  dispatched  on  the  fourth. 
The  motive  for  this  proceeding,  especially  on  the  part  of  Greenway,  is 
obvious.     That  writer's   argument  is,  that  the   Parliament  had  been 
snmmoncd  to  meet  on  the  third  of  October;  that  Garnet  had  not  heard 
of  the  intention  to  prorogue  it  to  the  following  month  (this,  to  say  the 
least,  is  very  improbable);  that,  for  anything  he  could  have  known  to 
the  contrary,  the  great  blow  had  already  been  struck,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  writing;  and,  consequently,  that,  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  the  intentions  of  Catesby  and  his  confederates,  he  would  never, 
at  such  a  moment,  have  thought  of  proceeding,  as  he  says  [in  the  letter] 
he  was  about  to  proceed,  towards  London,  and  thus  exposing  himself 
to  the  almost  inevitable  danger  of  AUling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Now,  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  is  founded  on   the  assumption  that 
the  letter  bore  only  the  single  date  of  the  fourth.     On  the  twenty-first, 
the  supposed  danger  of  a  journey  to  London   no  longer  existed.     At 
that  period,  too,  Garnet,  instead  of  proceeding  towards  the  metropolis, 
had  not  only  removed   in  the  opposite  direction, — from  Goalhurst,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  to   Harrowden,  the  seat  of  Lord  Vaux,  in  North- 
amptonshire, but  was  also  preparing  to  withdraw  himself  still  fjirther 
from  the  capital,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  was  actually  at  Coughton, 
in  the  neighborhood   of  Alcester.     In  fact,  what  was  written  on  the 
fourth,  he  had  practically  contradicted  on  the  twenty-first:  and  to  have 
allowed  any  part  of  the  letter,  therefore,  to  carry  this  latter  date,  would 
have  been  to  supply  the  refutation  of  the  very  argument  which  it  was 
intended  to  support.     Hence  the  expedient  to  which  this  writer  has 
had  recourse.     The  postscript  and  its  date  are  carefully  suppressed  ; 
and  we  are  told  that,  looking  at  the  contents  of  the  letter.Garnet,  when 

*  MS.  apud  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  civ.  et  seq. 
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he  wrote  it.  could  have  known  nothing  of  the  designs  of  the  ronspi- 
rators : — '  Wlien  he  vrote  this  letter  [says  Greenway],  wliirh  was 
on  the  4th  of  October,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  project  of  these  geiiile- 
men,  other  tiian  by  the  suspicion  wliich  he   had   at   first  entertiiined.' 
Without  stopping  to  notice  the  falsehood  contained   in  the  coni!lu(hng 
words  of  this  sentence,  and  without  intending  to  otlcr  an  opinion  here, 
as  to  the  principal   (juestion    of  Garnet's  conduct,  1  may  still  rcmarii 
that  even  tlie  friends  of  that  Jesuit  universally  admit  him  to  have  re- 
ceived the  details  of  the  plot  from  Grcenway  about  the  twenty-firsl; 
and  that  this  fact  alone   may  be  regarded  as  supplying  another  and  a 
sufhcient  motive  both  to  the  letter  and  to  Gerard,  for  the  suppression 
of  that  dale."*     It  is  in  the  selfsame  letter  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Tierncy,  there   is  "«  short  but  separate  paragraph  of  three  linen 
careftillji  obliterated  ;'^  and  in  the  postscript.  Garnet  says  :  "This  let- 
ter being  returned  unto  me  again,  for  reason  of  a  friend's  stay  in  the 
way,  I  blotted  out  some   words,  purposing   to   write  the  same  by  the 
next  opportunity,  as  I  will  do  apart. "t     It  is  true  that  the  paragraph 
before  the  erasure,  only  talks  of  one  of  his  temporal  coadjutors,  who 
"may  benefit  us  by  buying  and  selling  without  taxes,"  and  the  next 
treats  of  his  "  wonderful  distress  for  the  want  of  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance from  Joseph,"   the   Jesuit  Creswell  in   Spain; — but  when  we 
know,  from  his  own  confessions,  that  he  was   then  aware  of  the  pro- 
ject; when  we  consider  tiiat  the  fourth  of  October  was  just  the  day 
after  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  the  supposition  forces  itself  upon 
us  that  this  careful  erasure  of  three  lines  in  the  letter,  covered,  in  all 
probability,  the  announcement  of  that  important  fact  to  the  great  para- 
mount of  plots  and  machinations,  the  ever  restless  Robert  Parsons. 
Parsons  had  ever  been  the  very  soul  of  the  Spanish  faction,  and  it  was 
out  of  that  broken  concern  that  the  Powder  Action  issued:  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  Parsons  was  ignorant  of  the  "  great  blow"  about 
to  be  struck  for  the  cause?     He  who  found  out — he  who  knew  every- 
thing that  was  passing  in  England,  could  never  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  Powder  Action.     If  the  Jesuit  Baldwin,  in  the  Netherlands,  was 
made  a  party  to  the  scheme,  why  not  Parsons  in  Italy  ?    Must  Parsons 


*  Tierney,wfc8  siiprct,  Mr.  Tiernoy  gives  a  still  more  atriidng  proof  of  the  utter 
faitiilcssness  of  Gerard.  Fawitcs  stated  that  Gerard  was  the  Jesuit  who  iidniinistercd 
the  cointnunion  to  the  conspirators,  but  that  Gerard  was  not  ucquainted  with  the  project. 
"To  siiow,  however,"  says  Mr.  Tierney,  "  how  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  asseverations  of  Gerard,  when  employed  in  his  own  vindication,  it  is  only  right  to 
observe  that,  referring  to  this  transaction  in  his  manuscript  narrative,  he  first  boldly, 
and  very  properly,  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Winter's  confession,  that  the  priest  who 
administered  the  sacrament  was  not  privy  to  the  designs  of  the  conspirators  ;  and  then, 
ignorant  of  Fawkes'  declaration,  which  had  not  been  published,  and  supposing  that  his 
own  name  had  not  transpired,  as  that  of  the  clergyman  who  had  officiated  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  recurs  at  once  to  the  artifice  which  I  have  elsewhere  noticed,  of  substituting 
a  third  person  as  the  narrator,  and  solemnly  protests,  on  his  salvation,  that  he  knows 
not  the  priest  from  whom  Catesby  and  his  associates  received  the  communion!  '  1(et 
who  that  priest  was,  I  have  heard  Fatlier  Gerard  protest,  upon  his  soul  and  salvation, 
that  he  doth  not  know.'  " — MS.  c.  xii.  p.  192.  See  also  Eudamon  Joannes,  284;  Tier- 
ney .  iv .  44 ,  note . 

t  Ibid.  iv.  Append,  cvi. 
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be  the  sniil  of  every  other  machination,  except  the  one  which  Bcemed 
so  likely  to  ho  crowned  wiili  complete  hucccks  .' 

These  are  hut  conjectures :  lot  us  niturn  to  the  facts  attoflting  Onr- 
nel's  moral  guilt  in  the  pint.  In  June,  1005,  Cateshy  proposes  to  him 
the  question  ahout  "killing  nocents  and  innocents."  One  month  after- 
wards, in  July,  1005,  Greenway,  according  to  (Jarnct's  account,  unfolds 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  plot  to  him,  at  which  communication  he  says 
he  was  struck  with  horror  and  grief,  and  immediately  set  himself  to 
work  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  project.  At  this  point  of  time, 
then,  at  least,  when  Greenway  made  his  communications,  the  meaning 
of  Cateshy's  inquiry,  about  ••  nocents  and  innocents,"  which  at  first 
Garnet  says  he  thought  an  idle  question,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
plot  "insintiated"  by  Catesby  or  Winter  a  year  before,  must  have 
flashed  upon  his  mind.  Did  his  conscience,  which  became  so  uneasy 
upon  this  discovery  that  he  could  not  sleep,  prompt  him  to  tell  Catesby 
that  he  now  perceived  in  the  insidious  question  he  had  propounded — 
that  he  now  detected  the  scheme  he  had  in  hand  ?  Did  he  then  de- 
nounce the  project  to  him  in  the  epithets  he  afterwards  applied  to  it, 
as  being  "altogether  unlawful  and  most  horrible?"  Did  he  call  upon 
him  to  abandon  the  ferocious  enterprise,  disgraceful  to  humanity,  and 
an  everlasting  reproach  to  his  religion  ?  He  says,  "  he  could  not  do 
this,  because  it  was  matter  of  secret  confession."  For  the  reasons 
above  given  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Garnet  really  believed  himself 
bound  by  the  sacrament  of  confession  ;— but  admitting  that  he  thought 
so,  it  was  in  his  power  to  relieve  himself  entirely  from  this  obligation. 
Catesby,  having  obtained  leave  from  the  other  conspirators  to  do  so, 
offered  to  inform  him  in  particular  what  attempt  he  had  in  hand,  which 
Garnet  refused  to  hear.*  Why  did  he  refuse  to  hear  him  ?  His  mind 
was  so  disquieted  with  the  story  that  Greenway  had  told  him,  that  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  earnestly  desired — he  prayed  to  God  that  the 
project  might  be  prevented— his  own  tongue,  which,  if  at  liberty,  might 
instantly  destroy  the  scheme,  was  bound  by  a  religious  sacrament. 
Now  an  opportunity  is  offered  of  releasing  him  from  this  solemn  obli- 
gation—and of  leaving  him  altogether  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  the  suggestions  of  his  conscience.  He  rejects  the  oppor- 
tunity! And  when  Lord  Salisbury  asks  his  reason  for  not  hearing 
Catesby  thus  offering  frankly  to  tell  him  the  whole  story,  he  answers 
that "  his  soul  was  so  iroubled  with  mislike  of  that  particular,  that  he 
was  loath  to  hear  any  more  of  it."  Now,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that 
these  facts  could  have  existed,  as  Garnet  relates  them  ;  for  it  is  beyond 
all  belief  that  his  conduct  could  have  been  as  it  actually  was,  if  his 
motives  and  intentions  had  been  as  he  represents  them.  A  person 
troubled  in  spirit  by  the  possession  of  a  frightful  secret— painfully 
anxious  to  avert  an  impending  calamity  by  disclosing  it,  but  compelled 
to  silence  by  a  religious  obligation — would  have  eagerly  embraced  the 
means  of  deliverance  afforded   by  Catesby 's  offer:— Garnet,  on  the 

*  "But  T  refused  to  hoar  him,  and  at  two  several  times  requested  him  to  certify  the 
pope  what  he  intended  to  iio."— Trial,  Jardine,  ii.  293. 
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contrary,  says  he  refused  it,  and  gives  a  frivolons  and  absurd  reason 
for  so  doing.  His  refusal  to  hear  Catesby,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  altogether  repugnant  to  the  universal  motives  which  govern  the 
actions  of  men; — he  gives  no  Siiflicient  reason  for  so  inconsistent  an 
action;  and  therefore,  upon  the  fundamental  rules  of  all  historical  evi- 
dence, the  whole  story  must  be  rejected  as  incredible.* 

Again:  "A  fortnight  before  the  .'ith  of  November,  he  is  found  with 
Catesby  and  several  Jesuits,  at  Sir  Everard  Digby's  house  at  Goathurst 
[vvhenae  he  wrote  the  letter  of  two  dates,  and  the  erasure,  to  Parsons], 
At  this  place  they  separate  ; — Catesby  going  straight  to  London,  to  exe- 
cute the  bloody  project;  and  Garnet,  with  Mrs.  Vaux,  and  Sir  Eve- 
rard and  Lady  Digby,  travelling  to  Coughton,  the  centre  of  the  rendez- 
vous— the  place  actually  hired  for  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy — and 
whence  Digby  is  to  proceed  four  days  afterwards  to  the  pretended 
hunting  at  Dunchurch.  This  journey  took  place  on  the  29ih  of  Oc- 
tober. At  that  moment  the  preparations  of  the  incendiaries  were 
complete.  The  powder  and  combustibles  were  in  the  cellar.  The 
hand  was  raised  and  ready  '  that  should  have  acted  that  monstrous  tra- 
gedy.' Within  one  week  the  Parliament  would  rr-'et,  and  the  catas- 
trophe would  take  place.  Garnet  was  perfectly  ih.-.med  of  all  this— 
the  man  who  abhorred  the  plot — who,  for  months  before,  could  not 
sleep  by  reason  of  his  alarm — who  prayed  to  God,  and  did  all  he 
could,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  project — suffers  Catesby  to  de- 
part to  the  scene  of  destruction  without  even  a  remonstrance,  and  he 
himself  quietly  travels  with  a  principal  conspirator  to  a  place  hired  by 
that  conspirator  expressly  with  a  view  to  the  intended  operations  of 
the  insurgents,  after  the  explosion  had  taken  place.  There  the  insur- 
gents seek  Garnet — and  thither  Catesby  sends  to  announce  to  Garnet 
the  failure  of  the  enterprise!  All  these  are  admitted  fiicts.  Let  us 
now  consider  for  a  moment  whether  this  conduct  would  or  could  have 
been  the  conduct  of  a  person  who  really  felt,  thought,  and  intended,  as 
Garnet  declares  he  did.  In  the  first  place,  would  he  have  suffered 
Catesby  to  leave  Goathurst  on  his  bloody  expedition  without  remon- 
strance or  warning?  Would  he,  under  such  circumstances,  have  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance  from  London  ?  On  the  contrary,  would 
not  his  anxiety  liave  forced  him  to  the  scene  of  immediate  action,  to 
take  the  chance  at  least  of  finding  some  means  of  averting  the  blow  he 
so  much  dreaded  ?  If  this  was  hopeless,  would  he  not  at  all  events 
have  fled  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  land,  instead  of  incurring  the 
suspicions  which  must  necessarily  rest  upon  him,  if  he  sought  the  ren- 
dezvous of  these  men  of  blood  ?"t 

Lastly,  "One  more  instance  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  Gar- 
net's statements  appear  to  be  signally  refuted  by  acknowledged  facts. 
Garnet  declares  that  'he  commanded  Greenway  [the  Jesuit  Tesmond] 
to  dissuade  Catesby,'  and  that '  Greenway  said  h.p  would  do  his  best 
to  make  them  desist. 'J     The  calm  and  temperate  manner  in  which  this 


•  Jardine,  ii.  389,c<s(!9. 
t  Ibid.,  ii.  392,  e/sf9. 
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is  represenled  to  have  been  done,  cannot  fail  to  astonish  the  reader, 
when  he  considers  the  fearful  extent  and  murderous  cruelty  of  the 
.scheme  to  which  tlie  command  of  Garnet  referred.      The   language 
is  precisely  that  which  might  have  been  employed  to  discourage  one 
of  the  most  insignificant  actions  of  Catesbv's  daily  life,  but  is  surely 
not  such  as  would  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  de- 
sign to  murder  hundreds  at  a  single  blow.      But,  looking  to  Green- 
way's  conduct,  It  IS  wholly  incredible  either  that  Greenwav  promised 
to  urge  the  conspirators  to  desist,  or  that  he  did  in  fact  do  so.     Of 
Greenway's  conduct  before  the  5th  of  November,  we  find  few   par-" 
tic'lars  recorded,  except  in  Bates's  evidence  :  it  is  clear,  however,  that 
he  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  conspirators,  and  there  is 
no  evidence,  nor  has  it  been    suggested,  except  in   his   own  excul- 
patory narrative,  that   he   ever   in  any  degree  discouraged  the  con- 
spiracy.     On  the  other  hand,  he  is  found  with  Garnet  at  the  ren- 
dezvous on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament.      On  hearing  by 
Bales,  alter  Fawkes's  apprehension,  that  the  conspirators  are  in  open 
rebellion,  he  goes,  after  a  consultation  with  Garnet,  to  join  them  at 
lliuidinglon.     Catesby  and  Percy  receive  him  at  that  place,  with  open 
arms,  as  an  associate  and  ally,  the  former  exclaiming  upon  his  appear- 
ance,'  Here  is  a  gentleman  that  will  live  and  die  with  us!'*    Aftercon- 
siiliMig  with  the  arch-traitors  for  two  hours,  he  rides  away  to  Mr.  Abing- 
ton.ai  Ilendlip,  and  fells  him  and  his  family  that,  '  unless  they  presently 
joiii  the  rebels,  all  their  throats   will  be 'cut;' and,  upon  Mr.   Abing- 
lon's  refusal  to  do  so,  he  rebukes  him  as  a  '  phlegmatic'  person,  and 
says  he  shall  go  elsewhere,  and  especially  into  Lancashire,  for  the  same 
purpose  for  which  he  had  come  to  Hendlip.t     Here,  then,  we  find  the 
man  whom  Garnet  says  he  commanded  to  dissuade  the  conspirators, 
intimately  allied  with  them  for  months  before  the  discovery  of  the  trea- 
son, and  yet  doing  nothing,  in  performance  of  the  supposed  command 
of  the  superior;  nay,  upon  their  breaking  out  into  actual  rebellion,  he 
even  joins  them,  rides  to  and  fro  in  the  country  'o  excite  Papists  to  arm 
111  their  support,  and  acts  in  every  respect  as  a  zealous  promoter  of 
their  design.     Can  it  be  believed  that  Greenway,  a  subordinate  Jesuit, 
would  have  dared  thus  to  disobey  the  positive  command  of  his  supe- 
noiMf  such  a  command  had  really  been  issued?     Is  it  credible  that 
treeuway,  who  had  confessed  the  plot  to  Garnet,  and  received  absolu- 
tion on  the  express  condition  of  his  promise  to  dissuade  others  from 
•lis  great  sin,  should  have  not  only  omitted  to  do  so,  but  have  done 
all  in  his  power  to  assist  and  encourage  the  traitors  to  promote  the 
treason  ?"J 

In  fact,  "Garnet  was  the  friend  of  Catesby,  Thomas  Winter,  and 
lireeiiway.  Garnet  had  avowedly  participated  with  them  in  two  pre- 
vious capital  treasons,  one  immediately  before,  the  other  immediately 
alter,  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  himself  considered  so 
serious,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  shelter  himself  from  punish- 
ment by  [purchasing]  a  pardon  [from  the  king].     He  had  kept  the 

*  Morgan's  Examination,  10th  Jan.,  1605-6.    State  Paper  Office 

T  Lxamination  of  Hall,  or  Oldcorne,  Mar.  6, 1605-6.     State  Paper  Office. 

♦  Jardine,  ii.  396,  et  seq. 
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pope's  brovcs  against  Protestant  Rnoeossion  for  several  years,  and  had 
repeatedly  sliown  them  to  ('ateshy  and  Winter,  the  former  of  whom 
conHlanlly  referred  to  tlieso  breves,  as  justifying  his  scheme.  Of 
Catrshy,  the  contriver  of  the  plot,  Garnet  was  the  peculiar  and  intimate 
adviser  and  associate.  At  White  vVehhs,  at  J-'rith,  at  his  lodging  in 
Thames-street,  at  Fremlands,  in  Moorfields,  and  at  Goathnrst,  from 
the  time  of  the  king's  accession  until  within  a  fortnight  of  the  5tli  of 
November,  Cateaby  and  Garnet  are  found  in  constant  and  confidential 
communication.  Cuteshy  informs  him  repeatedly  in  general  terms  that 
he  had  a  treason  in  hand';  and  yet — according  to  Garnet— he  who  had 
been  his  accomplice  in  two  previous  treasons,  does  not  choose  to  trust 
him  with  the  particulars  of  the  tliird — passes  by  his  friend — the  supe- 
rior of  the  Jesuits,  and  confesses  his  design  to  Greenway,  a  subordinate 
Jesuit !  This  strange  reserve  could  not  proceed  from  any  apprehen- 
sion of  Garnet's  disapprobation  of  the  scheme ;  for  Garnet  declares 
that  Gateshy  luul  all  along  no  doubt  of  its  lawfulness — that  he  knew  it 
would  prevail,  and  that  he  was  sure  the  pope  himself  could  not  but 
approve  it.  In  trutli,  no  cause  ever  has,  or  ever  can,  be  assigned  for 
this  improbable  and  unnatural  silence :  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter and  relative  position  of  the  parties — it  is  contrary  to  the  common 
motives  which  actuate  the  conduct  of  mankind  ;  and,  if  the  facts  above 
stated  respecting  the  intimate  connection  between  Garnet  and  Calesby 
be  true,  it  is  absolutely  incredible."* 

I  believe  that  this  acute  and  most  candid  reasoning  of  .Tardine  de- 
cides the  moral  guilt  of  the  Jesuit.     This  admirable  writer  brings  for- 
ward other  striking  and  acknowledged  facts  to  strengthen  this  position, 
all  in  accordance  with  the  axiom  of  Lord  Stowell,the  profound  master 
of  the  science  and  practice  of  judicial  evidence.     "  It  is  a  good  safe 
rule,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  "  in  weighing  evidence  of  a  fact  which  you 
cannot  compare  with  other  evidence  of  the  same  fact,  to  compare  it 
with  the  actual  conduct  of  the  persons  who  describe  it.     If  their  con- 
duct is  clearly  such  as,  upon  their  own  showing,  it  would  not  have 
been,  taking  the  fact  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  represented  it,  it 
is  a  pretty  fair  inference  that  the  fact  did  not  so  happen.     If  their  act- 
ings, at  the  very  time  the  fact  happens,  represent  it  in  one  way,  and 
their  relation  of  it  represents  it  in  another,  why  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  is  the  authentic  narrative,  which  is  the  naked  truth  of  the  trans- 
action."t     "  It  is  obvious,"  observes  Jardine  hereupon,  "  that  this  rule 
applies  with   precisely  the  same  force  to  a  comparison  of  (he  repre- 
sentations of  one  person  with  the  actions  of  others,  or  with  the  acknow- 
ledffed  circumstances  of  a  transaction  to  which  the  representations 
relate  ;  for  instance,  where  an  individual  states  that  he  did  certain  aeis 
in  conjunction  with  other  persons,  or  gave  them  certain  advice,  if  it 
can  be  shown  satisfactorily  that  the  conduct  of  those  persons  has  not 
been  such  as  it  must  necessarily  have  been,  or  that  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction  have  not  been  such  as  they  must  have  been, 

*  Jnrdine,ii.388,  e<  sf?.  „        .    ; 

t  See  his  jiiciBinent  in  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Evans,  Haggard's  Consislor)'  Reporis,  i. 
41  i  Jardine,  ii.  386. 
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if  those  acts  had  really  been  done,  or  that  advice  had  in  fact  been  given, 
it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  tlie  statements  are  false.  And  surely 
if  this  comparison  of  statement  with  conduct,  is  a  valuable  means  of 
estimating  testimony  in  judicial  investigations  at  the  present  day,  when 
there  is  usually  a  fair  presumption  that  a  witness  is  speaking  the  truth, 
it  must  be  doubly  valuable  when  applied  to  the  statements  of  those 
who  not  only  practised,  but  avowed  and  justified,  as  a  laudable  and 
moral  prmciple,  equivocation,  evasion,  falsehood,  and  even  perjury  to 
God,  when  committed  by  an  individual  in  order  to  defeat  a  criminal 
charge  made  agamst  him,"  as  did  Garnet  in  his  confession.*  "  Many 
other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned,  all  of  which  point  directly  to 
a  clifierent  conclusion  from  that  which  Garnet  labored  to  establish  on 
the  trial,  and  which  his  apologists,  with  greater  zeal  and  ingenuity  than 
knowledge,  have  since  urged  in  his  behalf.  But  the  enumeration  of 
ail  the  arguments  would  extend  these  remarks  to  a  length  of  disserta- 
tion altogether  unjustifiable.  There  was  great  justice  in  what  Lord 
Salisbury  said  to  Garnet  upon  the  trial,  namely,  that  'all  his  defence 
was  but  simple  negation  ;  whereas  his  privity  and  activity,  laid  together, 
proved  him  manifestly  guilty.'  It  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  single 
ascertained  fact,  either  declared  by  him  in  his  examinations  to  the 
commissioners,  or  to  the  jur>  on  his  'mi,  or  revealed  by  him  after- 
wards, or  urged  by  his  apologists  sir  je  his  death,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  his  criminal  implication  in  t\  plot.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
established  and  undisputed  facts  ot  'he  transaction  are  consistent  with 
his  being  a  willing,  consenting,  and  approving  confederate  ;  and  many 
of  them  are  wholly  unaccounted  for  by  any  other  supposition.  In- 
deed, this  conclusion  appears  to  be  so  inevitable,  upon  a  deliberate 
review  of  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  and  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  at  that  period,  that  the  doubt  and  discussion  which  have 
occasionally  prevailed  during  two  centuries  respecting  it,  can  only  have 
arisen  from  the  imperfect  publication  of  facts,  and  above  all,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  subject  has  always  been  treated  in  the  spirit  of 
political  or  religious  controversy,  and  not  as  a  question  of  i^ere  histori- 
cal criticism. "t 

At  the  time  of  Garnet's  execution  the  Jesuits  adopted  a  most  ingeni- 
ous plan  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  innocence  of  the  guilty 
member :  they  created  a  miracle,  not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  a  straw. 
1  hey  exhibited  a  straw  with  the  face  of  Garnet  slated  to  have  been 
miraculously  impressed  upon  it,  and  working  wonders  as  usual— 
among  the  rest  performing  the  ofiice  of  a  midwife  ;  whilst  a  rag  stained 

*  Jardine,  ii.  387. 
rli''/'^.'"!^.'''  ^"2,  403.  Mr.  Tierney  has  deferred  hisiudgment  on  the  moral  guilt  of 
^l,ml'  Vu^°"'''T"*''®"  ^^  shall  give  the  life  of  the  Jesuit-in  the  concluding 
vo  umes  of  his  excellent  work  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  his  judgment 
w  II  coincide  with  that  of  Jardine  ;-the  remarks  which  1  have  quoted  from  him  can 
from  w  "?  "  conclusion.  There  is  hope  that  this  conscientious  writer  may  put  forth 
ZJ!^    .F  ^'°'i^!'  documentary  evidence  to  attest  these  necessary  convictions  of 

iiie  acute,  the  candid- th"  "nl^'noapd  Tor/lino ..■hn~c  «« '~'f;.-i--=>o!  t>.;^!  ■•  •     .       i 
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with  his  blood,  became  a  successful  fever-doctor  in  the  land  of  San- 
grado.*     After  the  execution  of  Oldcorne  and  (Jarnet,  the  most  absurd 
tales  of  miracles  performed,  in  vindication  of  their  innocence,  and  in 
honor  of  their  martyrdom,  were  industriously  circulated  by  the  Jesuits 
in  England  and  in  foreign  countries.     Thus  it  was  said — and  the  story 
is  repeated  by  More,  the  Jesuit-historian  of  the  English  Province,  by 
Ribadeneyra  in  his  Catalogue  of  Jesuit-martys,  by  the  Jesuits  Bartoli 
and  Tanner,  and  by  other  Catholic  historians — that  after  Oldcorne  had 
been  disemboweled,  according  to  the  usual  sentence  in  cases  of  treason, 
his  entrails  continued  burning  sixteen  days,  though  great  quantities  oi 
water  were  poured  upon  them  to  extinguish  the  flames — the  sixteen 
days  denoting  the  number  of  years  that  he  labored  in  propagating  the 
Catholic  religion  in  ICngland  !     The  Jesuit  More  also  relates,  that  from 
that  particular  spot,  on  the  lawn  at  Hendlip,  where  Garnet  and  Old- 
corne last  set  their  feet  before  their  removal,  "  a  new  and  hitherto  un- 
known species  of  grass  grew  up  into  the  exact  shape  of  an  imperial 
crown,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  without  being  trodden  down  by 
the  feet  of  passengers,  or  eaten  up  by  the  cattle."     It  was  asserted  too, 
that,  immediately  after  Garnet's  execution,  a  spring  of  oil  suddenly 
burst  forth  at  the  western  end  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  spot  where  the  saint 
was  martyred.t     But  the  Miraculous  Straw  was  unquestionably  the 
finest  piece  of  invention  exhibited  by  the  inexhaustible  Jesuits.     The 
affair  is  related  most  diffusely  by  the  Jesuit  apologist,  Eudajmon  Joan- 
nes, and  the  other  Jesuit  romancers.     In  Spain  they  put  forth  a  "  Bal- 
lad of  the  Death  of  Father  Garnet,"  with  the  legend  and  figure  of  the 
miraculous  straw  :  it  circulated  throughout  the  provinces  ;  and  excited 
so  much  attention,  that  the  English  ambassador  was  actually  directed 
by  the  sapient  James  to  require  its  suppression  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment \x 

The  Jesuits  made  one  of  their  English  students  the  agent  of  the 
trick.  They  made  him  say  that  he  felt,  on  the  day  of  Garnet's  exe- 
cution, a  most  extraordinary  conviction  that  he  would  see  a  manifest 
proof  of  the  conspirator's  innocence.  He  stood  by  whilst  the  execu- 
tioner was  quartering  the  dead  Jesuit,  when  a  straw  spotted  with  blood, 
came,  he  knew  not  how,  into  his  hand.  Subsequently,  a  man's  face 
was  seen  peering  in  miniature  from  the  precious  relic — and  it  was 
pronounced  the  "genuine  picture  of  Garnet  most  perfectly  displayed  in 
the  single  drop  of  blood."§ 

In  those  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  when  the  public  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  respecting  Garnet,  this  was  a  story 

*  «'  Et  vero  caElitus  etiam  prodigii  opinionem  spiciE  illi  asseri  judicabant,  qui  mira- 
culosfe  per  earn  se  adjutos  existimabant.  Ex  quibus  inatrona  nobilis  periculoso  enixu 
ad  vita!  desperationein  adducta,  reverenti  ejus  spiciE  attactu  puerutn  continufe  incolu- 
mis  enixa  est.  Nobilis  item  Hispani  filiolus  anno  1611,  violentS  febri  Gadibus  de  spe 
vitae  dejectus,  appiicato  liiiteoio  Garneti  sanguine  deiibuto,  ilico  ab  ajstu  recreatus, 
postridie  ex  integro  sanus  evasit." — Tanner,  f.  72,  et  seq. 

t  Bishop  Hall's  Sermon  before  the  King,  Sept.  19,  1624;  Jardine,  ii.  345. 

t  Winwood's  Memorials,  ii.  336;  Jardine,  ii.  345,  ef  sefl. 

^  Tanner,  72 ;  Jardiue,  ii.  347.    The  youth's  uarralive  la  given  in  full  by  JarUsae. 
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well  calculated  to  attract  attention.     Among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  especially,  the  prodigy  was  circu- 
lated with  great  diligence,  and  believed  with  implicit  con- 
fidence : — whilst  the  higher  class  of  Catholics  who  knew 
better,  or  ought  to  have  known  better,  chose  to  foster  the 
delusion.    The  story,  which  was  originally  confined  to  the 
vulgar,  gained  ground  by  frequent  repetition,  until  at  last, 
and  within  a  year  of  Garnet's  death,  by  that  love  of  the 
wonderful,  and  that  tendency  to  exaggeration,  which  are 
the  natural  results  of  popular  ignorance,  it  was  declared, 
and   currently   believed,  by  Catholics  both  in  England 
and  abroad,    that  an  undoubted    sign  from  heaven   had 
been  given  for  the  establishment  of  Garnet's  innocence. 
Crowds  of  persons  of  all  ranks  daily  flocked  to  see  the 
miraculous  straw.     The  Spanish   ambassador  saw  and 
believed.     The  ambassador  from  the  archduke,  not  only 
saw  at  the  time,  but  long  afterwards  testified  what  he  had 
seen  by  a  written  certiticate,  which  is  published  verbatim 
by  the  Jesuit  More.*     In  fact,  the  scheme  was  perfectly 
successful ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  success  of  the  im- 
posture encouraged  those   who  contrived  it,  or  had  an 
interest  in  upholding  it,  to  add  considerably  to  the  mira- 
cle as  it  was  at  first  promulgated.     Wilkinson,  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  original  observers  of  the  prodigy,  merely 
represented  that  the  appearance  of  a  face  was  shown  on 
so  diminutive  a  scale,  upon  the  husk  or  sheath  of  a  sin- 
gle grain,  as  scarcely  to  be   visible  unless  specifically 
pointed  out;  in  fact,  the  fanciful  conception,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  at  least  as  reasonable  as  that  of  the  ever- 
lasting "  man  in  the  moon." 

Two  faces  appeared  upon  the  middle  part  of  the  straw,  both  sur- 
rounded by  rays  of  glory,  whilst  the  head  of  the  principal  figure  "  the 
likeness  of  a  martyr's  crown  had  on,"— the  face  of  a  cherub  peered 
from  the  midst  of  his  beard,  "squat  like  a  toad,"— all  the  curious 
additions  being  like  the  "bundle  of  sticks"  on  "the  man  in  the 
moon:"— so  blind  and  thoughtless  are  impostors,  when  emboldened 
by  success.t  (See  next  page.) 

In  this  improved  state  of  the  miraculous  straw,  the  story  was  circu- 
lated ui  England,  excited  the  most  profound  attention,  and  became  ge- 
nerally known  throughout  the  Christian  world.| 

Alluding  to  the  "noise  which  Garnet's  straw  had  made,"  Bishop 
Hal,  in  a  contemporary  letter,  observes:  "  I  had  thought  that  our  age 
had  too  many  grey  hairs,  and  with  time,  experience— and  with  expe- 

*  Morus,  f.  330. 

EudJmnn'V^^  '^"'^  n  ^^'""^  ""^  ^'''"^  appeared  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  Apology  of 
anH  Z?  ^"'V"}^^-  «°'h  are  copied  from  Jardine's  "  Gunpowder  Plot."  The  IHS 
'tHp  i'  \  T  ^^'%  ^"^l  Je«"it-«ymbol8;  and  the  circular  inscription  means 

^  The  m.racnlous  effigy  of  ths   Rrvrrend   Father  Henry   Garnet,  of  the  Corapai.y  of 
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rience,  craft,  not  to  have  descried  a  juggler;  but  now  I  see  by  its  sim- 
plicity it  declines  to  its  second  childhood.  I  only  wonder  how  Fawkes 
and  Catesby  escaped  the  honor  of  saints  and  privilege  of  miracles."* 


Such,  however,  was  the  extent  to  which  this  ridiculous  fable  was  be- 
lieved, and  so  great  was  the  scandal  which  it  occasioned  amons  the 
Protestants,  that  Archbishop  Bancroft  was  commissioned  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  call  before  him  such  persons  as  had  been  most  active  m 
propagating  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  detect  and  punish  the  impostors. 
The  archbishop  began  the  inquiry:  numbers  were  examined:  but  the 
original  agent,  Wilkinson,  was  safe  at  the  Jesuits'  College  of  St.  Omers, 
and  thus  the  impostor  escaped  the  punishment  he  most  richly  deserved. 
Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  complete  exposure  ot 
the  fraud.  The  "  Mrs.  N.,  the  matron  of  singular  Catholic  piety, 
mentioned,  with  vast  parade,  in  the  declaration  made  by  Wilkinson  at 

*  Jardine,  ii.351. 
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St.  Omers,  was  only  the  wife  of  one  Hugh  Griffiths,  a  tailor,  with 
whom  Wilkinson  lodged;  and  the  "noble  person,  her  intimate  acquaint- 
ance," whom  the   impostor  stated  to  have  first  seen  the  face  of  Garnet 
in  the  straw,  turned  out  to  be  a  footman  named  Laithwaite,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  lady  of  quality.     When  separately  examined,  these  two  men 
contradicted  each  other  materially;  but  by  their  evidence  it  was  proved 
that  the  face  on  the  straw  was  a  discovery  made  subsequently  to  the 
enclosure  of  the  relic— the  embryo  Jesuit,  Wilkinson,  residing  in  the 
interval,  for  the  space  of  seven  weeks,  under  the  same  roof.     "  At  the 
time  of  the  enclosure  of  the  straw  in  the  bottle,"  said  the  tailor,  "and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  nothing  was  seen  of  the  face :"  it  was  dis- 
covered five  months  after  the  death  of  Garnet,  by  the  tailor  or  the  foot- 
man—for each  claimed  the  honor  of  the  first  discovery.     As  Wilkinson 
was  present  at  the  time,  we  may  form  some   idea  of  the  impostor's 
effrontery  from   the  statement  he  put  forth,  declaring  the  discovery  to 
have  been  made  a  few  days  after  Garnet's  execution,  and  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  straw.     Nor  is  that  all.     The  footman  deposed  that  he 
"pointed  out"  the  face  to  the  tailor's  wife,  and  afterwards  to  her  hus- 
band and  Wilkinson:   whilst  the  young  Jesuit  in  his  declaration  said: 
"A  few  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  N.  showed  the  straw  in  the  bottle  to  a 
certain  noble  person,  her  intimate  acquaintance,  who,  looking  at  it  at- 
tentively, at  length  said, '  1  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  a  man's  face.' 
Mrs.  N.  and  myself  being  astonished  at  this  unexpected  exclamation, 
again  and  again  examined  the  ear  of  straw,  and  distinctly  perceived  in 
it  a  human  countenance,  which  others  also,  coming  in  as  casual  spec- 
tators, or  expressly  called  by  us  as  witnesses,  also  beheld  at  that  time. 
This  is,  as  God  knoweth,  the  true  history  of  Father  Garnet's  Straw!" 
Previously  to  the  institution  of  this  inquiry,  the  straw  had  been  with- 
drawn or  destroyed  ;  but  several  persons  were  examined  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  who  had  repeatedly  seen  it,  and  were,  therefore, 
fully  capable  of  describing  the  curiosity.     Among  these  a  gentleman  of 
Cambridgeshire  declared  "  that  the  straw  having  been  shown  to  him 
by  Griffith's  wife,  he  had  discoursed  of  it  to  several  persons  when 
walking  in  St.  Paul's,  and  told  them  at  the  time,  as  his  real  opinion 
was,  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  thing  of  no  moment ;  that  he  saw  nothing 
in  the  straw  but  what  any  painter  could  readily  have  drawn  there  ;  that 
he  considered  it  so  little  like  a  miracle,  that  he  never  asked  the  woman 
how  it  was  done.      The  face,"  he  said,  "  seemed  to  him  to  be  de- 
scribed by  a  hair  or  some  very  slender  instrument;  and  that,  upon  the 
whole,  he  saw  nothing  wonderful  in  the  thing,  except  that  it  was  pr 
sible  to  draw  a  man's  face  so  distinctly  upon  so  very  small  a  space." 
A  painter  who  had  been  shown  the  straw  by  Garnet's  devoted  friend 
Anne  Vaux,  was  also  examined  by  the  archbishop.     He  made  a  draw- 
ing of  the  straw  from  recollection,  upon  the  margin  of  the  paper  which 
contained  his  examination;  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  "beyond  all 
doubt,  a  skilful  artist  might  depict  upon  a  straw,  a  human  countenance 
quite  as  artificially  as  that  which  he  had  seen  and  more  so ;  and  there- 
fore that  he  believed  it  quite  possible  tor  an  impostor  to  have  fabricated 
this  pretended  miracle."      With  respect  to  the  exaggeration  of  the 
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miracle  after  this  period,  the  testimony  of  Griffiths  himself,  given  in 
his  first  examination,  is  sufficiently  conclusive.  *'  As  far  as  I  could 
discover,"  said  he,  "  the  face  in  the  straw  was  no  more  like  Garnet 
than  it  was  like  any  other  man  with  a  long  beard ;  and  truly,  I  think, 
that  no  one  can  assert  that  the  face  was  like  Garnet,  because  it  was  so 
small;  and  if  any  man  saith  the  head  was  surrounded  with  a  light,  or 
rays,  he  saith  that  which  is  untrue." 

Many  other  persons  were  examined,  but  no  distinct  evidence  could 
be  obtained  as  to  the  immediate  author  of  the  imposture.  It  was  quite 
clear,  however,  that  the  face  might  have  been  described  on  the  straw 
by  Wilkinson,  or  under  his  direction,  during  the  interval  of  many  weeks 
which  occurred  between  the  time  of  Garnet's  death  and  the  discovery 
of  the  pretended  miracle  in  the  tailor's  house.  At  all  events,  the  in- 
quiry had  the  desired  effect  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  popular 
delusion  in  England;  and  upon  this  the  Privy  Council  took  no  further 
proceedings  against  any  of  the  parties,  wisely  considering  that  the  whole 
story  was  far  too  ridiculous  to  form  the  subject  of  serious  prosecution 

and  punishment.*  ,      ,  „  ..  i     n-  i 

"  Credulity  and  imposture,"  observes  Lord  Bacon,  are  nearly  allied; 
and  a  readiness  to  believe  and  to  deceive  are  constantly  united  in  the 
same  person."t  As  this  fable  of  Garnet's  straw  illustrates  in  a  re- 
markable manner  the  prevalence  of  gross  superstition  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  Catholics  in  those  times,  so  may  it  seem  to  show  that  the 
same  superstition  possessed  the  minds  of  the  enlightened  Jesuits,  who 
concocted  or  promoted  such  impostures.  But  very  strong  facts  militate 
against  this  excuse  for  the  Jesuits :  they  themselves  furnish  the  best 
proofs,  perhaps,  of  the  impious  imposture.  In  the  original  trick,  the 
face  was  drawn  and  fashioned  towards  the  top  of  the  ear— a  portion  of 
the  husk  having  been  removed  to  make  the  figure  more  conspicuous. 
Now,  the  second  edition,  published  as  a  "  miraculous  effigy,"  and  ela- 
borately engraved  for  the  frontispiece  of  the  Jesuit's  Apology  for  Gar- 
net,  is  quite  a  different  affair,  as  we  have  seen :— the  face  is  placed  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  ear,  with  a  cherub  on  me  beard,  a  cross  on  the 
forehead,  and  a  crown  on  the  head,  whilst  the  whole  is  made  radiant 
with  lio^ht.  Mere  superstition  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  im- 
posture^in  this  second  state,  at  least.  The  object  of  the  Jesuits  was  to 
remove  the  imputation  which  Garnet's  conviction  had  thrown  upon  the 

t  De  Aucment.  Scient.'  Even  in  these  our  own  times  of  stern  realities,  a  partisan 
of  the  Jesuits  writes  as  follows  :  "  For  the  truth  of  the  miraculous  straw  containing 
Father  Garnet's  portrait,  we  have  the  authority  of  Father  Gerard,  in  his  English  MN 
of  the  Gunpowder  plot,  and  several  other  contemporaries.  The  '■^'"l^''' '"'7!,'  ^„„'" 
the  subject;  may  read  the  7th  book  of  Father  More's  History;  pp.  9o,  96,  of  Grene  s 
Defence  of  the  Jesuit's  Life  and  Doctrine  :  Lord  Castlemaine's  Cathohque  Apology,  V- 
422-  Challoner's  Memoirs  of  the  Missionary  Priest,  &c.  Father  Richard  Ulount 
rJesuitl ,  who  was  not  a  credulous  man,  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  1606,  mentions  this 
accurate  portrait,  and  affirms  that '  it  had  been  seen  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  ot  the 
Test  s^rtrand  divers  others.  This  you  may  boldly  report,  *•-' "^-'des  ou.^.J...,  -^ 
thousand  others  are  witnesses  of  it.'  "-The  Rev  Dr.  Oliver,  of  St.  N.chola  '  Pr.o  y, 
Exeter  1838,  Collect,  p.  100,  cd  1845.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  accumte  por 
trait  was  theirs*  ;  and  the  presence  of  this  Jesuit  Blount, ««  besides  ourselves,''  would 
seem  to  point  at  once  to  the  guilty  rogues  who  "  had  p,  hand  in  it." 
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fame  of  the  Company;  convinced  that  Garnet  must  be  pronounced 
guilty  by  all  human  inference,  they  cunningly,  unscrupulously,  impi- 
ously resolved  to  enlist  the  superstition  of  the  masses  in  their  favor, 
and  slandered  heaven  to  propitiate  the  good-will  of  earth.  Like  the 
magicians  of  old,  the  Jesuits  fructified  their  philosophical  and  mecha- 
nical knowledge  into  the  invention  of  various  tricks,  which  they  applied, 
according  to  circumstances,  as  the  lever  of  influence  with  the  savages 
of  their  foreign  missions,  and  their  devotees  in  Europe.  Doubtless,  if 
a  modern  Jesuit,  or  a  partisan  of  the  "celebrated  Order,"  be  reading 
this  page,  he  will  exclaim,  what  an  unfounded  assertion — false  and 
malicious.  It  admits  of  proof,  notwithstanding.  We  remember,  in  a 
previous  page  of  this  history,  how  the  Jesuits,  by  their  own  description, 
tricked  the  barbarian  chieftain  of  Africa  with  a  shining  or  reflecting  and 
speaking  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary.*  But  let  that  pass,  however 
striking;  and  let  us  turn  to  their  famous  Father  Kircher,  and  the  cu- 
rious tricks  he  taught,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  which  was 
edified  by  the  "  miraculous  picture"  of  Garnet  on  a  stalk  of  wheat. 
Amongst  the  experiments  which  this  Jesuit  describes  in  his  treatise  on 
the  "  Magnetic  Art  of  Light  and  Shade,"  there  is  one  precisely  to  the 
point  in  question.  After  illustrating  by  figures,  how  the  radiating  marks 
and  concentric  layers  exhibited  by  a  horizontal  section  of  exogenous 
trees,  may  be  made  to  represent  insects  and  snakes,  he  says  : — "  Who- 
ever shall  penetrate  more  deeply  into  these  matters,  will  easily  invent 
a  method  by  which  any  one  will  be  able,  by  the  various  contortion  and 
bending  of  the  stalk  of  any  plant,  to  sketch  or  draw  thereon  any  given 
image."!  Assuredly  Kircher  could  have  made  a  variety  of  "miracu- 
lous effigies  ;"  and  it  appears  he  was  ever  persuaded  that  the  secrets  of 
art  and  nature  might  lawfully  be  applied  to  the  concoction  of  edifying 
deceptions.  I  may  as  well  give  two  examples — a  fact  among  the 
savages  of  the  foreign  missions — and  a  suggestion  for  the  edification 
of  the  devotees  of  Europe.  The  experiment  is  "  to  exhibit  in  the  air 
a  flying  dragon  and  other  portentous  images  of  things." 

"  It  is  related  that,  by  this  invention,  some  fathers  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus  in  India,  were  delivered  from  the  greatest  dangers  among  the 
barbarians.  These  fathers  were  kept  in  prison,  and  whilst  they  knew 
of  no  means  to  free  themselves  from  slavery,  another  father,  more  sa- 
gacious than  the  rest,  invented  a  similar  contrivance — after  having  pre- 
viously threatened  the  barbarians  that  unless  they  would  give  up  his 
associates,  they  should  soon  see  portents  and  experience  the  evident 
wrath  of  the  gods — manifestam  deorum  iram  experturos.  The  bar- 
barians laughed  at  the  threat.  The  father  made  the  figure  0/  a  dragon 
out  of  very  thin  paper,  which  he  stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  brimstone 
and  pitch,  so  that  when  ignited,  the  machine  was  lit  up,  and  displayed, 
in  their  own  language,  these  words  :    The  Wrath  of  God.     Giving 

*  See  vol.  i,  p.  328,  of  the  present  work. 

T  "  Qui  haec  profuiidibs  penetraverit,  modum  facilfe  inveniet,  quo  quisquam  ex  variS. 
contorsione,  constrictioneque  thyrsi  alicujus  plantx  datam  imaginem  in  eS  adumbrare 
valeat."— .'Ir/.  Magnet,  et  Magn,  Lucis  et  Umbra,  p.  170 ;  Physiologia  Kircheriana, 
p.  94. 
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tlie  rnacliine  an  immrnsjily  long  tail,  he  flung  it  aloft.  Waftnd  by  the 
wind,  it  ascended — llio  horrifying  image  of  a  flaming  dragon.  As- 
tounded by  the  cxtraordinory  motion  of  the  phantom,  the  barbarians, 
recalling  to  mind  the  angry  divinity  and  the  words  of  the  fathers,  be- 
gan to  fear  that  they  were  about  to  sufl'er  the  predicted  pnnisliinoiit. 
Whereupon  they  instantly  opened  the  prison  and  set  free  the  failiers. 
In  the  meantime,  the  machine  took  Are  and  burned  with  a  noise,  as  it 
were  in  approval  of  their  deed,  and  remained  stationary.  Thus  the 
fathers,  widi  a  natural  phenomenon,  obtained,  by  striking  terror  into 
the  barbarians,  what  they  could  not  purchase  with  a  large  sum  of 
gold."* 

After  describing  the  method  for  constructing  the  curious  "  flying  ma- 
chine," Kircher  observes  :  "  By  this  contrivance,  flying  angels  may  be 
easily  exhibited  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  ascension.  The  wonder  of 
the  spectacle  will  be  increased  by  placing  small  pipes  round  about  the 
machine,  which,  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  will  cause  a  certain  sweet 
music,  together  with  the  sound  of  small  bells,  to  be  placed  therein."! 

And  lasUy,  Kircher  describes  a  curious  machine  whereby  "  to  ex- 
hibit various  sights  in  the  midst  of  darkness,"  and  concludes  the  de- 
scription as  follows  :  "  We  read  in  the  history  of  the  Arabians,  which 
is  entided  '  Dacker  Elhchriphin'  that  a  certain  philosophical  king  of 
Arabia  performed  such  wonderful  things  by  means  of  a  similar  ma- 
chine, that  he  used  to  extort  from  his  subjects  whatever  he  wanted  by 
these  illusory  portents  and  apparitions, — the  more  easily  because  they 
believed,  in  their  simplicity,  that  they  came  from  heaven."J 

Kircher's  works  are  literally  crammed  with  curious  and  clever  ap- 
plications of  the  various  principles  of  physics  :  his  "  experiments," 
collected  and  invented,  must  have  proved  wonderful  means  in  the  con- 
version or  intimidation  of  the  savage,  and  the  edification  of  the  de- 
votees in  Europe.  What  he  had  learned  from  his  teachers  he  expand- 
ed or  improved  ;  and  we  may,  at  least,  ascribe  to  his  predecessors  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  art  magic  sufTuient  to  effectuate  all  their  in- 
fluence in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  among  barbarians,  and  in  Europe 
among  the  devotees  of  the  Catholic  Church — always  ready  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  "  the  good  fathers"  of  every  Order,  monastical  or  sacer- 
dotal. "  The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people,"  says  Bacon,  "and 
in  all  superstition  wise  men  follow  fools  ;  and  arguments  are  fitted  to 
practice — in  a  reversed  order.  It  was  gravely  said,  by  some  of  the 
prelates  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  the  doctrines  of  the  schoolmen 
bear  great  sway,  that  the  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers,  which  did 
feign  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of  orbs,  to  save  the 
phenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were  no  such  things ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  schoolmen  had  framed  a  number  of  subtile  and  intri- 
cate axioms  and  theorems,  to  save  the  practice  of  the  Church.  The 
causes  of  superstition  are,  pleasing  and  sensual  rites  and  ceremonies,— 

♦  Physiol.  Kircher.  p.  118,  t  Magia  Catopt.  Physiol.  Kircher.  p.  119. 

t  Ibid.  p.  128.  Kircher  was  the  inventor  of  the  maqic  lantern,  or  rather,  he  per- 
fected the  contrivance,  which  was  in  use  long  before  his  lime,  as  shown  by  the  anec- 
dote above. 
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exross  of  outward  and  pharisaical  holiness, — ovcr-j?roat  rovcronce  of 
tradilioMS,  which  cannot  bnt  load  the  Church, — the  stratagcnia  of  pre- 
lates  for  their  own  ambition  and  lucre,— the  favorin^r  too  much  oigood 
inlenliona,  which  openeth  the  j^ate  to  conceitH  and  novelties, — tfie  tak- 
ing,' an  aim  at  divine  matters  hy  human,  which  cannot  hut  breed  mix- 
ture of  imaginations, — and,  lastly,  barbarous  times,  especially  when 
joined  with  calamities  and  disasters."*     'I'his  last  named  cause  of  su- 
porsiition  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  the  pitiful  benightment  of 
the  Catholics  of  England,  in  the  hitter  times  when  Garnet's  straw  could 
make  a  sainted  martyr  out  of  a  willing  regicide  and  ruthless  incendiary .t 
HiU  when  we  know  that  in  the  midst  of  the  miseries  which  their  mis- 
sionaries brought  upon  them,  they  experienced  some  comfort  from  their 
grovelling  superstitions,  however  much  we  would  denounce  these  in 
other  circumstances — in  the  present  day — we  may  be   permitted  to 
commiserate  rather  than  stigmatise  that  wretched  refuge  for  those  who 
were  in  bitterness  of  heart— proscribed — hunted  down  and  torn  by 
tiieir  rulers,  who  were  compelled  to  suspect  them  of  treason  to  their 
sovereign  and  country,  whilst  their  religious  teachers  aggravated  the 
poignancy  of  their  sorrows,  by  exhibiting  against  each  other  a  degree 
of  rancour  and  hostility  so  fierce  and  determined,  that  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  Catholic  cause  in  England  was  more  thwarted  by  the 
government  which  connected  it  with  treason,  than  by  that  intestine 
warfare  which  called  forth  the  worst  of  human  passions  from  the  hearts 
of  its  leaders— the  secular  priests,  the  monks,  and  the  Jesuits.     This 
important  page  of  Jesuit-history  now  demands  attention. 

"All  the  animosity  'twixt  Jesuits  and  priests,  and  priests  and  others, 
rises  from  meum  and  tumn,'"  said  Signor  La  Scala  to  Rant ;  "a  Jesuit 
will  not  let  a  priest  come  where  he  has  to  do,  nor  a  priest  let  a  Jesuit 
where  he  has  power. "|. 

The  contention  began  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — and  the  "  occa- 
sional conformity"  of  the  Catholics  was  the  motive.  Tracts  teemed 
from  both  sides— conferences  were  held— the  fathers  of  the  Council  of 

*  Essays,  Of  Superstition. 

t  Rant,  the  agent  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  England,  says :  "  The  summer,  1624, 
Mr.  Read,  the  Scottishman,  Peter  Fitton,  and  I,  saw  Garnet's  picture  in  the  grand 
Gesri  gallery,  with  this  subscription,— '  Propter  ^rfm  Catholicam—For  the  Catholic 
jm.'  I  spake  of  it  to  Mr.  Peter,  in  my  lodging  (he  coming  in  company  with  my  Lord 
Windsor,  m  February,  1625)  against  this  inscription,  saving  he  died /or  treason,  and 
now  I  would  complain  of  it.  Mr  Clayton  and  I  went  thither  in  April,  1625.  It  was 
changed,  and  only,—'  Ab  UtEreticis  occisus,  1606.'  Yet  the  straw  is  there,  and  trans- 
posed to  the  right  hand,  which  is  the  less  perspicuous  part  of  the  alley."— MS.  apud 
Uerney,  v.  107,  note.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  belief  in  Garnet's  innocence  and 
sanctity  was  not  universal  amongst  the  Catholics.  The  dupes  of  the  Jesuits  were,  for 
the  most  part,  their  own  devotees.  The  Catholic  church-historian,  Dodd,  thus  con- 
cludes his  remarks  on  the  Plot:  '«  To  conclude  with  what  relates  to  Garnet's  being  a 
martyr  and  worker  of  miracles,  I  leave  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  those  matters 
irom  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  behavior;  to  which  it  will  conduce  very  much, 
n  we  consider  how  far  he  could  preserve  a  good  conscience,  in  the  commerce  he  had 
win  the  conspirators.  The  same,  I  say,  as  to  his  miracles,  which  are  to  be  credited 
ormsregiirded  with  respect  to  proofs.  Neither  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  the  body 
01  ii-nglish  Catholics,  are  under  any  obligation  to  become  a  party  in  such  kind  of  con= 
Ifoversies."  '^ 

t  Tierney,  v.  105,  note. 
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Trent  wore  appealed  to — and  the  non-conformists  gained  the  day.  Allen's 
missionary  priests  soon  eame  over  to  confirm  the  decision,  and  promote 
its  consetiuonces.     IJiit  in  11^79  tlie  ICnglish  Collej;,'e  at  Home  was  taken 
from  the  secular  priests  and  handed  over  to  the  Jesuits.     This  transfer 
was  connected  with  the  political  partyism  runninjr  hi^h  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  students  who  were  preparinf?  for  the 
same  position.     Some  ranged  with  many  of  the  secular  clergy,  on  the 
side  of  tlie  Scottish  succession— others,  under  the  wing  of  Parsons,  anil 
the  other  Jesuits,  contended  for  the  Spanish  chimera.      This  question 
was  the  so\irce  of  general  excitement  among  the  evangelists  of  the  mis- 
sion.    The  college  at  Rome  was  not  aGoslien  in  the  henighted  Egypt 
of   polilico-religiofis  contention.     For  some   time,  and  from  various 
causes,  a  spirit  of  discontent  had  existed  in  the  estahlishment.     Under 
the  superintendence  of  an  inefficient  rector,  the  discipline  of  the  house 
had  heea  relaxed;  impunity  on  the  one  hand,  and  remissness  and  in- 
capacity on  the  other,  were  producing  their  natural  results— when  Par- 
sons  puhliahed  his  Conference  on  the  Succession.     The  l)ook  was  in- 
troduced into  the  college:  political  excitement  was  now  added  to  private 
animosity.     In  an  instant,  the  flame  was  enkindled:  the  discontented 
openly  ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Scottish  parly:  the 
grievances,''real  and  imaginary,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint, were  exaggerated  to  the  utmost :  particular  wrongs  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  recital  of  public  injuries.     The  opposition  of  the  other 
party  was  denounced  as  tyranny— its  actions  as  the  offspring  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  a  demand  was  made  for  the  recall  of  the  fathers  from  the 
English  mission— for  their  removal  from  the  government  of  the  college, 
and  for  an  alteration  in  many  of  the  principal  rules  of  the  establish- 
ment.*     Thus   did  the  famous  or  infamous  book  of  the  Jesuit  react, 
indirectly,  against  his  own  Company :  whilst  to  others  at  Rome  that 
book  was  a  joke,  it  thus  became  a  serious  inHiclion  on  the  Company 
itself:  for  this  disorganised,  disorderly  college  was  managed  by  the 

Jesuits.t  ,     /.   ,      T      ■.  . 

The  first  impulse  of  Aquaviva,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  was  to 
yield  the  point,  and  to  abandon  the  superintendence  of  the  college:  but 
the  advocates  of  the  Spanish  interest,  alarmed  by  that  rumor,  resolved 

t  A'SIng'iilustratio^n,  connected  with  the  suhject,  is  given  by  Mr.  Tierney.  On 
the  occiision  of  the  disturbance  in  the  English  seminary,  in  159b,  the  office  ot  protector 
of  the  English  mission  was  conferred  on  Cardinal  Tolet,  who,  from  a  Jesuit,  was  made 
a  cardinal  by  Clement  VIII.,  as  the  reader  remembers.  From  the  man's  benevolence, 
equity,  and  moderation,  as  venerated  on  all  sides,  it  was  hoped  that  better  days  won 
dawn  for  the  wretched  corporation  ;  but,  untbrtunately,  the  protector  lived  only  a  lew 
months  :  a  short  illness  ended  his  life,  in  the  course  of  the  year  after  his  appointmem. 
Tolet  discountenanced  the  machinations  of  the  Spanish  faction;  and  Parsons,  in  revenge 
for  his  having  discouraged  it  in  the  seminary,  recorded  the  cardinal's  name  anums 
death,  in  a  paper  which  still  bears  the  following  title,-'' An  Observation  otcer" 
apparent  judgments  of  Almighty  God  against  such  as  have  been  s^'^'  '»"« '"Jj,^,^^^^^^^^^^ 
Catholic  cause,  for  these  nine  or  ten  years  past.''  The  paper  is  m  the  StonyhurBt  M  . 
(Ang.  A.  ii.  44);  for  an  account,  however,  of  the  learning,  the  virtue  and  the  nrdem 
^^"s- ■^■,,  /L;,.„,.;„i,„,i  „„,.  „.,,i„(,u  nrelato  "f^e  Cianonius.  ii.  1872;  Southwell, 
piciy  oi    tills  (j!Biiiij;t'>-n"'    """    •••i-i"- •--    i-fKii-i-, ---     -  -  *„„onfi    mlil. 

Bibl.  258,  and  the  numerous  authorities  cited  by  them.    Tierney,  v.  Append,  cm. 

note. 
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to  oppose  the  prudent  impulHo  of  the  poneral.  Dr.  TJarret,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Donay  ('ollojro,  who  was  in  Rome  at  tho  time,  haslonjid  to  the 
pope,  and  "  in  tho  narno  of  every  missioner — and  every  ("alholii;  in 
Kngland— in  the  name  of  the  coHoges  and  the  martyrs — and  the  Knglish 
Church,"— implored  the  pontilf— as  he  valued  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  to  prevent  the  resignation  contemphUed  hy  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits.  Petitions  swarmed  from  various  (juarters  :  the  leaders 
abroad — of  all  ranks  and  conditions — were  stirred  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened calamity.  Still  the  matter  remained  in  suspense,  when  Parsons 
arrived  at  Rome.  His  influence  and  address  revived  the  hopes  and 
won  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  He  listened  to  the  complaints  of 
the  scholars — discussed  with  them  the  suhject  of  their  grievances; 
and,  having  promised  them  redress  where  it  was  practicable,  engaged 
them  ultimately  to  acquiesce  in  cheerful  submission  to  his  judgment. 
Thereupon  three  of  them  were,  by  his  advice,  dispatched  to  the  Eng- 
lish mission — ten  were  removed  to  Douay — and  then  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  friends,  the  thanks  of  the  students,  acknowledged  the  im- 
portant service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause.  To  the  pope 
Father  Parsons  presented  a  memorial  in  vindication  of  the  Jesuit-rec- 
tor and  of  the  Company,  and  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the 
scholars.  And  yet,  Dr.  Barret  himself,  the  prime  mover  of  the  oppo- 
sition, had  written  to  Parsons  the  following  strong  avowal:  "This 
rector  will  never  be  able  to  rule  in  this  place.  Many  things  I  can  tell 
you  of  that  must  be  amended  in  the  manner  of  government."* 

At  the  very  moment  when  these  English  students  were  calling  for  the 
removal  of  the  Jesuits,  the  English  exiles  in  Flanders  were  besieging 
the  pontiff  with  their  complaints  against  the  Company.  The  Jesuit 
Holt  was  the  cause  of  the  strife.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  was  employed  in  Brussels,  as  the  agent  of  the 
king,  and  the  administrator  of  the  funds  devoted  by  that  monarch  to 
the  support  of  the  exiles.  Holt  was  a  man  of  character  and  talent; 
but  the  austerity  of  his  manners  was  embittered  by  the  violence  of  his 
politics ;  and  the  "  tyranny"  of  Father  Holt  soon  became  a  topic  of 
loud  and  incessant  animadversion  among  the  members  of  the  opposite 
party.  Charges  and  recriminations  followed  each  other  rapidly  :  po- 
litical animosity  lost  nothing  of  its  intensity  by  being  united  to  reli- 
gious rancor.  To  counteract  this  demonstration  the  Jesuits  had  recourse 
to  the  usual  expedient.  They  got  up  petitions  among  their  friends  : 
papers  declaratory  of  the  zeal  and  prudence,  both  of  the  fathers  in 
general,  and  of  Holt  in  particular,  were  prepared,  and  circulated  for 
subscription.  Seven  superiors  of  Douay,  eighteen  clergymen,  and 
ninety-nine  laymen,  including  soldiers  and  women,  "gave  n  character" 

Letter  of  Dr.  Barret  to  Parsons,  apud  Tierney,  iii.  Append,  xv.  "  Parsons,  in  his 
cnefe  Apologie  (54  b.)  professes  to  print  this  letter;  but  his  object,  both  there  and  in 
nther  p  aces,  is,  to  free  the  government  of  the  Society  from  all  imputation  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  suppresses  the  whole  of  the  passage  which  I  have  printed  in  italics." — 
Uerney,  ibid.  The  portion  suppressed  (including  the  above  declaration)  forms  about 
1  tourlh  of  a  vpry  long  letter.  The  passage,  as  Mr.  Tif^rnJ^y  i!ii5ini!ateR,  was  r.ertaiiily 
calculated  to  do  inore  harm  than  good  to  the  faction,  since  it  admits  the  justice  of  the 
demonstration. 
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to  the  Jesuits.  "  With  the  means  by  which  some  of  these  signatures 
were  obtained,"  says  Mr.  Tierney,  '•  there  is  every  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied :  that  of  Guy  Fawltes  was  amongst  them."  Holt  gained  the 
day  : — the  charges  against  him  were  pronounced  "  unfounded,  trivial, 
or  doubtful,"  in  order  to  prevent  an  inquiry  which  might  prove  injurious 
to  the  Company.  It  was  evident  to  the  Jesuit-provincial  that  no  per- 
manent tranquillity  could  be  established  until  Holt  was  removed  from 
Brussels  :  but  Aquaviva  resolved  that  the  obnoxious  Jesuit  should  re- 
main ;  and  to  varnish  the  affair,  he  ordered  that  letters  should  be  obtained 
from  the  cardinal  of  the  country,  stating  that  the  Jesuit  was  found  in- 
nocent after  all  parties  had  been  heard," — although  there  was  no  inves- 
tigation at  all.  A  copy  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  a  copy  was  to  be 
given  to  Holt,  so  as  to  be  ready  "if  anything  were  cast  in  their  faces 
— ai  quid  contra  jactaretur."  Such  was  Aquaviva's  prescription  for 
this  intestine  disorder,  whilst  the  real  motive  for  Holt's  retention, 
as  assigned  by  Parsons  himself,  was,  that  his  services  were  deemed 
necessary  to  the  promotion  of  Ferdinand's  designs  against  Eng- 
land .'* 

But  the  consequence  of  the  Jesuit-management  of  the  English  Col- 
lege at  Rome  had  been  disastrous  to  the  mission,  to  the  secular  inte- 
rest. The  transfer  had  been  brought  about  by  intrigue  :  the  seculars 
who  lent  themselves  to  the  J'jsuits  bequeathed  its  penalty  to  their 
cause ;  and  the  penally  was  soon  forthcoming.  The  college  was  still 
to  serve  as  a  nursery  for  the  clergy;  but  the  Jesuits  reaped  a  double 
advantage  by  the  change  of  management.  The  juniors  of  their  Com- 
pany had  a  maintenance,  and  enjoyed  an  opportunity  for  improving 
themselves,  by  being  made  tutors  to  the  clergy,  and  subsidiary  pro- 
fessors. Moreover,  the  college  became  a  kind  of  nursery  for  their 
order;  for  very  often  those  students  who  were  designed  for  the  clergy, 
before  they  had  completed  their  studies,  were  enrolled  among  the  Jesu- 
its. But  the  greatest  advantage  to  their  Company  was,  their  control 
and  management  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  college — 1500/.  ;)er 
annum.] 

"  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  Jesuits,"  says  the  Catholic  histo- 
rian, "to  have  the  management  of  the  temporals  belonging  to  the 
clergy;  and,  on  the  contrary,  no  less  a  disadvantage  to  the  clergy,  to 
be  documented  by  persons  of  a  different  interest  in  the  controversies 
of  life.  The  effects  of  this  kind  of  education  appeared  very  visibly 
among  the  missioners  in  England  about  the  year  1595;  especially  in 
the  castle  of  Wisbeach,  where  a  great  many  of  them  being  kept  prison- 
ers, a  scandalous  rupture  happened  amongst  them«"t — "  Originally  in- 
troduced as  assistants,"  says  another  Catholic  historian,  "  the  Jesuits, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  resident  superior,  had  gradually  become  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  English  mission.  They  possessed 
more  extensive  faculties  [or  '  privileges']  than  the  clergy.  They 
were  attached  to  the  principal  families,  and  were  the  channel  through 


*  Tierney,  iii.  39,  Append,  xvii. 
%  Id.  iii.  38,  et  seq. 


t  Dodd,  ii.  168,  et  seq. 
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colleges  of  ^he  father,  and  suteinTo  T:iTs:,lZTiZ:^^ 
placed  themseves  under  their  guidance:  the  elder  elergyron  the  other 
hand  superseded  in  their  authority,  and  deprived,  in  a^g  eat  measure 
of  their  influence,  regarded  the  members  of  the  Society  in  the  liXnf 
rivals  In  addition  to  this,  the  political  feelings  beS  ntionec^were 
at  work.  Human  nature,  on  both  sides,  yielded  to  the  impS  wEat 
one  sought  to  recover,  the  other  sought  to  retain  and  enlarge  the 
jeaIous.es  of  the  college  were  extended  to  the  mission ;  and  S  be- 

S^ro^feli^ior^*^  '''-''  '''-^'  ^'^^  '^^  opponent  ^t  tt 

Whilst  persecution  raged  without,  these  confessors  of  the  faith  within 

T^\l  I  P'"°"  T^^  ^"^  "°  P^«««  '^ongst  themselves  .  Trse- 
cuted  by  the  heretics,  these  men  of  orthodoxy  nerseoniPrl  iTnh  ^1 
even  on  the  brink  of  the  grave-in  sight  .^^hnSfd'  Xreo  II 
a  moment's  notice,  they  might  be  summoned  to  becom;  "  ^artyis" 
or  the  veneration  of  posterity  !  I  suppress  the  multitudlnouTlflec 
tions  which  rush  to  the  mind  to  explain^  to  illustrate  th"s  trikinrnhe 
nonierion  of  the  human  mind,  in  connection  with  man,  the  perseL'lllig 

There  were  three-and-thirty  prisoners  for  «  the  faith"  in  Wisbeach 
castle      Only  two  were  Jesuits-one  Father   Weston  aSd  Thomas 

K^nit  ^'"'^'-  ''^f  r""^'""  ^^^^'•^'•'  but  now  a  Jesuft  layman 
The  Jesuit  conceived  the  very  laudable  project,  as  it  would  appearof 
egu  ating  the  company  of  confessors,  by  means  of  certain  rulers  a^  °o 
Je  hours  of  rising,  eating  studies,  prayer,  and  recreation,  whereby  Is 
far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  they  might  appear  like  a  colLe 
regular  community.     When  such  a  comfortable  plan  was  thoulh; 

St^in[hTr''""c  irt'  I'  '"''^"^^  ^hat  imprisonment  for  "fhe 
ai  h  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  was  not,  after  all,  the  frightful  th iW 
he  martyr-mongers.  Garnet,  then  residing  in  London,  drew  up  hf 
plan  of  prison  discipline :  and  Weston  proposed  its  execution  Th« 
seculars  opposed  it:  but  the  Jesuit  had  i.!;di!ated  the  scheme  of  govJrn- 
raent,  and  had  made  up  a  party,  nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-thrfe  con- 
fe  sors  He  arranged  all  his  measures  for  a  demonstSn ;  and  by 
I  rhaironhr^/H^'  absented  hlms^f  from  the  table  in  he  com^ 
mon  hall  of  the  otherwise  comfortable  prisoners.     His  absence  for 

mrmet^^n:':^  0  2T".""rt^  '^"'"'^^  brethren  :thet:emark 
were  mentioned  to  the  Jesuit,  and  he  at  once  declared  that  unless  hi*. 

rur;r;:rmit  r""'  ^"  ^^^^^  ''K^'  ^^^'^  of  n?e  h^'citLt 

wouianot  permit  him  again  to  join  their  society .t  Decidedly  this 
ltTuZ:?'rf  ^?  ^^1  community.  It  implied  the  b  u  ?  ii  ! 
aoutl  P  '"-^"'^-■^'^'  inveterate  habit  of  sin.  Accordingly, 
ergmen  rfrrn'  "  'w ''  '"'^"''^^^  ^>^  ^'^^teen  of  the  capt^e' 
t  r  E  '  .  f  '^""^^  f  ^^''""'  ^^«  addressed  to  Garnet.  This  let- 
ter  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  other  prisoners,  charged  them  wUh 


'  Tierney,  uin  suprH. 


t  Dodd,  iii.  40;  Tierney's  note,  ibid.  42,  et  seq. 
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the  grossest  violations  of  morality,  and  requested  such  counsel  and 
assistance  from  the  chosen  adviser,  as  would  best  enable  them  to  avoid 
the  scandal  that  must  attach  to  the  disorders  of  their  companions.* 

A  few  days  later  the  same  parties  subscribed  the  rules  for  their 
future  government,  and  elected  Weston  for  their  superior.  The  Jesuit 
accepted  the  appointment  provided  the  consent  of  his  superior.  Garnet, 
should  be  obtained.  The  whole  machination  was,  of  course,  well 
known  to  (4arnet,  and  his  consent,  with  certain  politic  restrictions  as 
to  Weston's  authority,  soon  gave  completeness  to  the  scheme.  All 
had  been  done  in  secret :  and  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  discovered, 
Bagshawe,  the  leader  of  the  dissidents,  wrote  to  Garnet,  complaining 
that  Weston  and  his  friends,  by  withdrawing  from  their  society,  were 
reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  other  prisoners.  He  called  upon 
Garnet,  as  the  author  of  the  separation,  to  exert  his  influence  in  re- 
establishing the  harmony  of  the  place.  Garnet's  reply  is  still  preserved, 
and  is  published  by  Mr.  'I*ierney.  In  this  paper,  he  assured  his  cor- 
respondent that  no  censure  was  intended  to  be  cast  on  the  conduct  or 
reputation  of  the  other  party  !  Weston  and  his  friends  had  mistrusted 
their  own  virtue  :  they  had  associated  for  their  own  improvement;  and 
had  confined  their  accusations  to  their  own  frailties  !  As  for  himself, 
he  was  neither  the  author  nor  the  approver  of  the  separation.  He  had 
merely  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  those  who  must  have  understood 
their  own  necessities;  and  he  could  not  now  venture,  without  further 
information,  to  disturb  the  arrangement  i which  had  been  already  made. 
"  Let  me  exhort  you,  then,"  he  continued,  "  by  the  charity  of  your 
Redeemer,  though  separated  in  body,  to  be  united  in  affection.  Suffer 
your  brethren  to  adopt  a  rule  which  no  law  forbids,  no  vow  has  ren- 
dered criminal ;  and  in  the  meantime,  continue  to  pursue  your  own 
course,  regulate  your  r.ctions  according  to  your  own  views,  and  Uveas 
you  hitherto  have  lived,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  learning  and  piety 
of  the  priesthood  :  Vos  interim  vivite  ut  vultis  i  id  est,  ut  presbyter os 
doctos  ac  pios  decet,  quod  hactenus  fecistis."  "  Garnet  forgot,  when 
he  wrote  this,"  observes  Mr.  Tierney,  "  that  in  the  preceding  July,  he 
had  not  only  declared  the  opponents  of  Weston  to  have  been  habitually 
guilty  of  almost  every  species  of  immorality,  hut  had  concluded  his 
report  significantly  reminding  the  general  of  his  order,  that  the  very 
man  whom  he  was  now  addressing  as  his  'dearest  and  most  loving' 
friend,  had,  in  earlier  life,  been  *  deservedly  expelled  from  the  Roman 
college  !' "  Nay,  this  most  desperate  prevaricator  actually  told  Bag- 
shawe tha.  Weston's  party  "  had  not  written  a  word  to  him,  whereby 
the  reputation  of  any  one  might  be  injured  !"  Hereupon,  Mr.  Tierney 
very  properly  says  : — '*  If  this  was  true,  upon  what  authority  did 
Garnet  advance  the  serious  charges  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  gene- 
ral i  The  fact,  however,  is,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  that  Wes- 
ton's friends  had  written  the  most  serious  accusations  against  their 
opponents :  but,  because  these  accusations  were  general  against  the 
whole  body,  and  not  directed  against  any  individual  by  name,  Garnet 

*  Parsons,  Brief.  Apol.  71 ;  Tierney,  ubi  supra,  43. 
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seems  to  have  considered  himself  jusiified  in  asserting  that  "  no  one^s 
character  had  been  impeached."*  This  early  specimen  of  the  Jesuit's, 
equivoca  .on  ,s  somewhat  interesting.  Nor  is  his  duplicity  of  heart 
less  striking,  lor  he  tells  this  Bagshawe,  whom  he  scoffinglv  repre- 
Si  . ,  ?  f  ".7'^''"  ^  T"  'l^^^'-^edly  expelled  from  the'  Roman 
College,  that  he  "embraces  him  in  particular  with  due  charity  and 

bfder;o"?m  r't        '"  '"'  ^"""''  ^"  ^'^  "^'"^^^  «f  ^"«  J--t'  ^o 
Disputes  and  contradictions,  charges  and  recriminations,  disorder 
and  violence,  for  more  than  nine  months  continued  to  distract  the  un- 
happy community.      The  scandal  produced  by  the  affair,  filled  the 
country,  when  two  of  the  clergy,  hastening  from  the  north  undertook 
the  office  of  mediators.     They  failed  in  their  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
CtLlM  '^^%^hey  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Garnet! 
The  Jesuit  had  refused  to  interfere  in  the  strife;  if  we  may  believe  his 
opponents,  he  now  repeated  his  refusal,  "  and  was  pleased  to  observe 
t  It  would  conduce  very  much  to  the  good  of  the  Catholic  cause,  if 
clergy  were  to  be  under  the  direction  of  their  society,  not  only  in 
e  colleges,  but  also  when  they  returned  into  England  upon  the  mis- 
sion.       In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  however,  he  gradually 
re  axed,  came  mto  the  views  of  the  pacificators,  and  finally,  he  under^ 
TmofZlt  %^^«'°"'  fd  prepare  the  way  for  an  amicable  adjust- 

semhrd.tfh'    ''  """"  "^'ir  "P.^^'l^ig^ed:  the  prisoners  again 

assembled  at  the  common  table ;  and  Garnet  received  the  thanks  and 

ongratulations  of  all  parties.     'Tis  the  old  song  of  the  Jesuits  :  they 

veand  resisted  as  long  as  they  could ;  and  when  they  found  the 

"    vi/rnf    ''''^''  '>^'^  "  'P".'  '}'  'Hfference,"  and  beauUfuUy  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity"— one  of  the  best  virtues  made  by  man.§ 

JTierney,  iii.  Append,  cxiii.  note;  Parsons,  Briefe  Apol.  71  b. 

ofthe  fXrs  fromS  i'n.S  —  '^"n^"^'  ''  Rome  petitioned  for  the  removal 
and  .r.  „  .u        ^  i-nglish   mission,  Parsons  undertook   to  ooDose  the  nnv^r 

were  nece  sLv  to  cor«ll  ^^  /  'T^ '"  *^««^«"n'^y-  To  the  laity  its  members 
support  ^correif  Za  T'  .^'^"^'J'^''' ''1^  *•*  P'""'«*=t  them  ;-to  the  clergy,  to 
t'cVsandL'-ramL^^^^^  *^«'"-    Already  the  latter  [the  clergy] ,  bv  their 

Were  ZtLTstolTrt't^TT  °^^^T  "'^  7.^!:''°"  *""  «''diBtrust  to  the  Catholics, 
without  lide8,h»  .u        \A  *'•«  PeoP'e  *»"'d  be  left  without  advisers,  the  clergy 

Animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  Garnet  in  this  aflair,  and  remarking  the  peculiar 
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Three  years  after  occurred  the  contention  for  the  establishment  of 
an  episcopal  superior  to  the  English  mission.  The  last  Catholic  bishop, 
Dr.  Watson,  of  Lincoln,  died  in  1584  :— during  the  interval  Allen  was 
the  general  inspector  over  the  missioners,  though  materially  "  unservice- 
able as  to  the  immediate  parts  of  the  episcopal  character,"  being  a 
simple  priest:  he  died  in  1594,  and  the  English  Catholics  became  a 
flock  without  a  pastor.  The  clergy  applied  to  the  pope  for  one  or  more 
bishops ;  and  Parsons,  then  "  the  chief  person  in  credit  at  Rome," 
seemed  at  first  to  enter  into  the  project:  but  he  soon  altered  his  con- 
duct.    Reflection  persuaded  him  that  the  paramount  object  of  his  party 

the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  English  throne — might  be  more 

surely  promoted  by  a  difl^erent  arrangement.  If  the  secular  clergy  could 
be  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  single  superior,  and  if  that  superior 
could  be  made  entirely  dependent  on  the  Company,  it  was  clear  that, 
when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive,  the  influence  of  the  whole  body 
might  be  exerted  in  support  of  his  favorite  design — the  Spanish  suc- 
cession. The  Jesuit's  scheme,  accordingly,  was  that  the  clergy  should 
be  under  the  government  of  a  simple  priest,  bearing  the  title  of  arch- 
priest,  and  enjoying  episcopal  jurisdiction — an  institution  especially 
directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  designs  of  the  King  of  Spain  against 
James  of  Scotland.*  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  Jesuit's 
scheme  should  be  clothed  with  a  specious  pretext,  in  order  to  get  it 
accepted  ;  and  this  pretext  was  that  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops 
would  oflfend  Queen  Elizabeth — who,  with  her  ministers,  positively 
favored  the  design,  because  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  political 
object  which  Parsons  concealed  under  the  holy  institution  of  an  arch- 
priest.  And  then,  the  "  comprehensive  mind"  of  the  crafty  Jesuit 
turned  the  political  approbation  of  Elizabeth  to  his  purpose  ;  and  "the 
known  wishes  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  in /auor  of  the  episcopal 
appointment,  was  the  reason  assigned  to  the  pope  for  the  establishment 
of  a  difierent  form  of  government."t  By  such  methods  of  low  cun- 
ning how  could  any  project  be  carried  out  with  permanent  success  and 
edification  ?  .    . 

Cardinal  Cajetan  was  the  appointed  protector  of  the  English  mission: 

expressions  which  the  Jesuit  has  used  in  endorsing  the  different  letters  he  received 
from  the  priests,  Mr.  Tierney  observes :  "How  strangely  do  these  few  simple  words 
contradict  the  whole  of  the  studied  assurances  in  the  leUer  to  Bagshawe,  and  how 
painfully  do  they  reveal  the  fact,  that,  whilst  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
his  enemies,  had  thrown  aside  every  embittering  recollection,  and  were  pouring  out 
their  hearts  in  thankfulness  to  him,  Garnet  himself  was,  in  private,  recurring  to  the 
memory  of  the  past,  for  the  very  purpose  of  pronouncing  an  implied  censure  upon 
their  conduct !  Yet,  addressing  Bagshawe  in  another  letter,  only  nine  days  later,  he 
savs  :  '  When  the  blessed  souls  in  heaven  did  sing,  with  one  consent, '  Glory  be  to  God 
on  high,'  you  at  Wisbeach  preached  and  restored  comfort, '  and  in  earth  peace  to  men 
of  good-will.'  "—True  Relation,  43  ;  Tierney,  iii.  Append,  xx.  note. 

*  "  La  stessa  institutione  [del  arciprete]  fu  drizzuta  specialmente  alia  promotione 
delli  disegni  del  re  di  Spagna  contra  quel  che  alhora  era  il  vero  pretensore,  ed  adesso 
6  il  possessore,  di  nostra  corona.."— Stonyhurst  MSS.  Ang.  A.  iii.  38 ;  apud  Tierney, 

V  Tierney,  iii.  47.  Plowden,  Remarks  on  Berington,  123;  and  the  Memorial  of 
Parsons  against  the  appointment  of  more  than  one  arclipriesl.— Jj>ud  Tierney,  ui.  Ap- 
pend, xxxiv. 
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he  gave  in  to  the  scheme  of  Father  Parsons;  and  in  1598  he  named 
Blackvvell,  a  clergyman,  to  take  the  title  of  archpriest,  who,  with  a 
certain  number  ot  assistants,  was  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  clergy. 
The  whole  transaction  was  carried  on  privately,  and  without  the 
knowledge  or  advice  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  c'lergy.  They  were 
consequently,  hugely  provoked  at  the  concoction,  "and  took  the 
liberty  to  stand  off,  till  they  had  been  heard  at  Rome."  Nor  is  this 
resiilt  to  be  wondered  at,  since  even  according  to  Parsons  himself,  out 
of  four  hundred  clergymen  then  in  England,  the  whole  number,  ex- 
clusive of  Blackwell  and  the  assistants,  who  subscribed  in  favor  of  the 
appointment,  was  only  Jifty-seven.* 

Loud  were  the  just  complaints  of  the  seculars  against  the  scheme 
whose  practical  deficiencies  were  certainly  not  supplied  by  its  political 
and  selfish  object.  Every  possible  objection  might  be  made  to  it  in 
the  episcopal  point  of  view,  whilst  the  method  and  source  of  its  con- 
coclion  immensely  aggravated  the  indignation  of  the  seculars.  "  It  was 
a  contrivance  of  Father  Robert  Parsons  and  the  Jesuits,  who  had  the 
liberty  to  nominate  both  the  archpriest  and  his  assistants. "t 

The  result  may  be  expected.     The  seculars  resolved  to  contest  the 
appointment,  and  sent  two  agents  to  Rome  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
pontiff.     But  the  Jesuit  party  bestirred  themselves  in  the  usual  way 
Before  the  two  agents  arrived  at  Rome,  care  was  taken   to  send  inju- 
rious chaacters  before  them,  which,  in  short,  were  that  they  were  the 
heads  and  ringleaders  of  a  number  of  factious  priests,  who  arrogated 
lo  themselves  the  name  of  the  English  clergy.    Barret  again  interlered 
and  dispatched  to  Cajetan  a  paper  which  he  signed  as  president  of 
Douay  College,  together  with  three  doctors,  "foreign"  Eno-Iishmen 
abroad,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuit-vuftures,  or 
rather  catered  for  their  meal  on  the  carrion  of  the  English  mission  and 
clergy.     This  paper  was  written  in  the  most  offensive  style  of  the 
lime,  and  expressed  a  hope  "  that  some  example  of  severe  coercion 
would  be  used  upon  the  deputies,  to  the  end  that  others  of  the  same 
faction  and  boldness  should  be  held  in  their  duty."     Of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  these  defamatory  reports  on  the  mind  of  the  pope,  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact,  that  Bellarmine,  in  a  letter  to  Parsons,  informed 
iiini  that  the  pope  had  already  determined,  if  the  agents  came  to  Fer- 
rara,  where  he  then  was,  to  commit  them  to  prison.^   Their  departure 
excited  the  anger  of  Blackwell.     He  denounced  their  conduct  as  re- 
bellious, their  party  as  abettors  of  schism,  and  the  leading  men  among 
the  '  appellants,"  as  they  were  called,  he  constantly  branded  with  the 
mostonprobrious  epithets.    In  vain  was  the  promise  to  acquiesce  in  his 
authority;  m  vain  was  the  complaint  against  his  injurious  language; 
in  vam  was  their  request  to  be  informed  of  the  precise  nature  of  his 
accusations.     They  were  answered  only  by  suspension  from  the  arch- 

loil?"^'?  Apol.-106;  Tiorney  Hi.  49.    Yet  Garnet,  with  his  usual  falsehood,  in  a 

-I  er  enclosing  the  names  of  seventeen  priests  in  Wisbeach,  who  approved  of  the  new 

tical  Suf  f/^r^  affirms  that  the  opposition  to  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  schisma- 

t/Ai  «m»»     "/.    "■  ■"■      ' '"'"""'ent yoQths—juvmum cpiorundam inquietorum." — Tieinev. 

t  n  fj  '■eferrmg  to  the  modern  Jesuit  Plowden,  336. 

IJodd,  m.  49.  X  Tierney,  iii.  50;  Parsons,  Briefe  Apol.  125. 
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priest,  and  by  angry  invectives  from  the  press.  The  Jesuit  Lister,  in 
his  "  Treatise  of  Schism,"  boldly  proclaimed  them  to  have  "  fallen 
from  the  church  and  spouse  of  Christ,"  to  have  become  "  irregular 
and  excommunicate— a  scandal  to  the  good — infamous  to  all."  Sub- 
sequently Parsons  published  his  elaborate  Apology  in  defence  of  the 
archpriest's  pretensions,  and  to  give  it  authority,  and,  of  course,  to  in- 
jure the  cause  of  the  appellants,  he  pretended,  in  the  title-page,  that  it 
was  written  "6y  priests  united  in  due  subordination  to  the  arch- 
•priest r*  It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief:  but  these  mighty 
men  of  old  were  men  of  "understanding,"  men  of"  wisdom,"  the  so- 
called  holy  fathers  of  "the  Church,"  venerable  by  age,  learning,  and 
prerogative!  If  the  heretics  had  acted  thus  by  them,  what  a  pitiable 
case  it  would  have  been  \  But  here  we  have  a  set  of  religionists,  pro- 
scribed by  the  state,  ever  in  danger  of  "  martyrdom,"  and  yet  brimful 
of  rancor,  unquenchable  hatred  against  their  brethren,  and  not  hesitat- 
ing to  resort  to  the  guiltiest  means  of  "putting  down"  their  opponents 

by  calumnious  imputations.     Nor  did  they  stop  there. 

Whilst  the  excitement  produced  by  these  proceedings  was  at  its 
height,  the  agents  arrived  in  Rome.     They  were  at  first  received  by 
Parsons  in  the  college,  but  afterwards  expelled,  to  seek  a  lodgmg  in 
the  town.     About  three  weeks  after,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
(hey  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a  company  of  the  pope's  guards,  con- 
veyed under  escort  to  the  English  college,  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Parsons,  who  placed  them  in  separate  apartments.     For  nearly  four 
months,  they  were  thus  confined:  their  papers  were  seized:  they  were 
debarred  from  all  communication  with  each  other,  secluded  from  the 
counsel  and  intelligence  of  their  friends,  and  subjected  to  a  series  of 
insulting  and  harassing  examinations— conducted  by  Parsons,  and  re- 
gistered by  Tichbourne,  another  member  of  the  Company.    Two  car- 
dinals then  arrived  at  the  college,  and  the  agents,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  discharge  their  commission  as  such,  were  in  reality  placed  on 
their  defence  as  prisoners — as  criminals ;  and  a  process,  bearing  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  trial,  immediately  commenced.     The  previous  de- 
positions were  read  :  new  charges  of  ambition,  and  of  a  design  to  pro- 
cure mitres  for  themselves,  were  urged  against  the  deputies  :  the  pro- 
curators of  the  archpriest  were  heard  in  aggravation:  and  the  accused, 
having  been  permitted  to  reply,  were  remanded  to  their  confinement, 
there  to  await  the  decision  of  the  court.      This  decision  was  pro- 
nounced about  two  months  after  :  the  deputies  were  released,— but  they 
were  ordered  to  leave  Rome  within  ten  days  :  they  were  forbidden  to 
return  either  to  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  pope,  or  the  cardinal  protector  of  the  English  mission 
they  would  incur  the  penaltv  of  suspension  if  they  presumed  to  dis- 
regard this  prohibition.t    Now,  all  this  statement,  all  this  injustice  and 
oppression  are  Catholic  facts ;  and  we  may  fairly  ask  how  the  Jesuits 
could  complain  subsequenUy  of  the  proceedings  against  Garnet  by  the 

*  Dndd-  iii-  51 :  Tierney.  ib.  52,  with  authorities.  .  , 

t  Tierney,  quoting  the  account  drawn  up  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Bishop,  one  ot  tnts 
deputies,  iii.  52. 
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Protestants,  whose  king  their  faction  intended  to  blow  to  atoms,  with 

the  utter  destruction  of  their  opponents  ? Indeed,  the  principle 

on  which  Mr    r.erney's  elucidation  of  the  affair  is  based,  may  serve. 
in  the  eyes  of  the  politician,  to  excuse  King  James  and  his  party,  as 
well  as  the  pope  and  his  Jesuits.    "  It  is  evident,"  says  he,  "  that  these 
proceedings  were  adopted,  principally,  if  not  entirelV,  as  a  matter  of 
precaution.     A  great  political  object  was  in  view.     Had  Bishop  and 
his  companion  (the  deputies),  been  permitted  to  approach  the  pontiff,  or 
to  converse  freely  with  his  officers,  a  new  impression  might  have  been 
created  as  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  English  Catholics;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  institution  of  the  archpriest,  which,  in  (he  minds  of  its 
projectors,  was  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  the  throne,  might 
have  been  overturned.     By  first  sequestering,  and  afterwards  dismiss- 
ing, the  deputies,  this  danger  was  avoided.     The  pontiff  heard  nothing 
bu  what  might  be   prudent  to  lay  before  him:  his  impressions  were 
left  undisturbed,  and  he  willingly  subscribed  the  breve,  by  which  Black- 
well  s  authority  was  confirmed."*     This  attempted  and,  perhaps,  ex- 
cusable defence  of  the  pope  might  he  permitted  to  pass,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  the  pope  in  question  is  no  other  than  Clement  V/IL,  so 
completely  compromised  in  the  scheme  against  the  British  succession 
-the  same  pope,  precisely,  who  lent  himself  to  all  the  mean  tricks  of 
Aqiiav.va  s  rebellious  subjects-not  even  hesitating  to  countenance  the 
last  disgraceful  betrayal  concocted  by  a  Jesuit  against  his  general,  and 
promoted  by  the  Spaniards— as  I  have  related  at  large.     On  the  other 
hand,  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  Parsons  and  his  faction,  who  scru- 
pled not  to  commit  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  in  order  to  advance  the 
scheme  which  they  had  vowed  to  execute?    And  thus  it  was;  and  thus 
It  ever  will  be,  when  the  leaders  of  men  conceive  and  concoct  some 
promising  scheme:  a  specious  name  will  not  be  wanting  to  christen  the 
bantling-and  under  that  name  will  it  go,  though  it  will  never  be  any- 
thing but  the  child  of  its  parent— exhibiting  its  family  vices  at  every 
stage  of  Its  development.  *  ^ 

The  appellants  at  first  submitted  to  this  papal  decree  against  them  • 
bu  once  more  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  the  archpriest,  who  per- 
sisted in  denouncing  them  as  schismatics,  they  appealed  to  the  Sor- 
bonne  of  Pans.    This  faculty,  so  famous  or  infamous  for  their  decision 

^nn'^^'J"  r^^'I'*'"  ^^'*'"'*  ^^^'^  ^'"g'  ^^P^  "P  <he  disgraceful  agita- 
onin  England  by  an  unbecoming,  though  invited,  interference  in  the 
sinie  ot  the  factions ;  and  declared  that  the  appellants  were  "free  from 
tie  sin  of  disobedience  or  schism,  till  the  pope  had  confirmed  the  arch- 
priest s  power  m  a  more  canonical  way"  than  was  vouchsafed  by  the 
oreve  in  question.  In  a  violent  paper,  the  arch-priest  condemned  the 
^orbonnes  decision,  and  followed  up  his  desperate  indignation  with 
measures  of  severity  against  the  leaders  of  his  opponents.  Thereupon, 
nirty.jhree  clergymen,  in  a  regular  instrument,  solemnly  appealed  to 
me  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See,  which  had  sacrificed  them,  on  the 
lormer  occasion,  to  Parsons  and  his  faction.f 


*  Ubi  suprti,  p.  53. 


t  Dodd,  ubi  suprds  Tierney,  «M  svpra. 
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"  It  was  not  to  be  expected,"  says  Mr.  Ticrnoy,  "  that  this  contest 
would  escape  the  notice  of  the  ^(ovefnnient.  IClizabeth  had  watcliod 
its  progress.  She  was  aware  of  its  political  origin  ;  and  wliile,  on  the 
one  hand,  perhaps  she  sought  to  weaken  the  body  by  division,  on  llic 
other  she  not  unnaturally  inclined  towards  that  parly  whose  loyally 
was  less  open  to  suspicion.  By  degrees,  the  appellants  were  relieved 
from  many  restraints,  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  Catholic  clergy. 
In  some  instances,  they  were  removed  from  tlie  confmcment  of  a  jail, 
to  become  prisoners  at  large.  They  were  permitted  tocorrecr.ond  with 
each  other;  and  were  provided  wilh  facilities  for  the  publication  of 
tracts,  intended  to  vindicate  their  proceedings  against  the  attacks  of 
their  adversaries.  *  *  *  *  About  the  end  of  June,  1001,  Bluet  [one 
of  the  appellants]  was  secretly  introduced  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  and  by  their  means,  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  queen.  Of  the  conference  which  ensued  we  are  aciiuainled  only 
with  the  result.  It  was  determined  that  Bagshawe,  Champney,  ]hv 
naby,  and  Bluet  himself,  who  were  all  under  restraint,  should  be  forth- 
with discharged,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  visit  their  friends,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  money,  and  that,  as  soon  as  their  preparations 
were  complete,  they  should  receive  passports,  which,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  banishhii!^  them,  would  enable  them  to  leave  the  country,  and 
proceed  to  prosecute  their  appeal  in  Rome."* 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  the  impression,  conveyed  by 
the  wording  of  this  statement,  that  this  scheme  originated  wilh  the 
queen  and  council.  Such  was  not  the  fact,  however.  The  desperate 
Parsons,  who  "trimmed"  and  "swindged"  all  the  world  in  his  glori- 
ous fury — as  though  the  memory  of  his  early  misfortune  at  Oxford 
was  ever  his  incubus — subsequenUy  took  Bluet  in  hand,  and  gave  his 
precious  secret  to  the  winds — having  secured  an  important  paper  for 
the  construction  of  his  Flaming  Dragon,  with  no  lack  of  pitch  and 
brimstone  within,  and  God's  wrath  for  a  superscription.  Here  is 
Bluet's  letter  to  a  brother  appellant,  as  published  by  Parsons,  in  his 
Briefe  Jipologie. 

"  What  you  do  abroad,  or  what  you  think,  I  do  not  know ;  for  I 
know  not  how  to  write  unto  you.  I  spare  not  ray  body,  nor  my  purse, 
in  following  this  matter,  &c.  These  fourteen  weeks,  I  have  spent 
£\'i;  and  in  dividends  I  have  not  received  seven  shillings.  Sed  non 
in  hoc  justificatus  sum.  The  case  standelh  thus : — I  have  by  open- 
ing the  cause  unto  their  honors  and  to  Caesar  (the  queen),  obtained 
that  four  principal  men  shall  be  banished,  after  a  sort,  to  follow  the 
appeal — Doctors  Bagshawe,  Bluet,  Champney,  and  Barnaby,  all  pri- 
soners. They  shall  be  here  with  me  on  Wednesday  next.  A  month 
they  shall  have  within  the  realm,  of  liberty,  to  ride  abroad  for  money 
amongst  their  friends,  and  then  choose  their  port  [of  embarkation],  to 
be  gone  with  some  countenance. 

"  I  hope  no  man  will  be  offended  with  this  plot  of  mine,  but  with 
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their  purses  a«8i«t  us.     It  hath  cost  me  many  a  sweat,  and  many  bitter 
teyr.M  erfi  I  conld  cflect  it.  -^ 

"I  have,  in  some  sort,  pacified  the  wrath  of  onr  prince  conceived 
against  us  and  of  her  councd,  and  have  laid  the  fault  where  it  oJht 
to  be,  and  proved  that  the  Hecular  priests  are  innocent  for  the  most 
part,  &c  Bo  cheerful  and  hope  well-m  spe  contra  spei;  and  keep 
this  secret  to  yourself.  '        '  " 

"I  have  made  Mr.  Watson's  peace,  if  he  will  himself.  When  I 
come  down,  I  wdl  tell  you  more.     You  are  well  thought  of,  «fec. 

•'  Yours, 

'^Pridlevisilationisli.   F.  iWan*,  1601."*   " '''""^^^  ^^^'^'»'-" 

What  a  strange,  humiliating  conviction  must  be  forced  by  these  facts 
npon  the  mmd  of  those  who,  even  at  the  present  .lay,  would  fain  per-' 
«uade  the  world  that  the  leaders  of  that ''  religious"  movement  of  Rome 
nnclJesu.t.sm,  were  d,  ferent  to  the  other  Pharisees  and  Scribes  whom 
Christ  denounced  so  bitterly !     Still  worse  convictions  will  follow 

All  was  ready  for  this  extraordinary  expedition  of  the  liberated  con- 
fessors:  but,  almost  at  tlie  moment  of  their  departure,  a  papal  breve 
came  upon  them,  confirmmg  the  archpriest's  appointmetlt,  but  still 

ts:  t^x,  ^vi^rrr -a:; -^L-^^^^ 

th.it  thero  18  an  omission  at  each  of  the  places  marked  by  an  «  &c  '  •  and  that   nlllr 
»n.ha«  msorted   t  Cor  the   express  purpose  of  attacking  Bluet  t  ^s  not    „'  01,111: 
.a  only  so  mueh  .8  g.yen  as  seemed  best  ,,uali(led  to  answer  this  purpose      iZTout  t 

i.c  ,  was  never  scrupulous  in  his  mode  of  dealinR  with  these  nnners      ThrJ  Z  ,     ' 

h"d.,.l,elb,.  ,„.,«,.  were  armeg".!  "Uh  Ihe',  il£       „  i,  ki.,  ™  KU,  L" 

!».e"e     "-  «rS?  ZTmVToT'T'?;'""""?",  ''"  '?','"""■  "'>'"  »">  '''■»»« 

ijimi  mill  •       m    V  ^J'  ^-^     ^°  ''^""^  "i«  possdidity  of  doubt  or  mistake    a  mar- 
ice  nvfl    ?  «ft'"d  tV'';'P"''''S^5   ""'•  ^«  "^«  there  distinctly  informed  that  the 

aC  Jt    whi  ^he  iiiTel":L'rh''""M^  P'^^^^  ""'^  P^-^«"«=«  '"'^e 

•■"Pply  such  remedie«   n    !  , oh  .  '  /■  """  'u^  '^"^''^  necessity  as  it  arises,  and  will 

tothp  „;    .^^     ^  '  ^  ^"'^^  "'"^'  ""'^  '"  ^"ch  manner,  as  shall  be  most  conductivp 

n  e  tf  nn  r  "T'  '"•'"''  '     ^  '"''J"'"  '^'  ^°rdsof  the  o'riginal.    '  No  tengo  que  decir 

avend'^^Srr'""  V^T'  '^"^  '"'.'''"  ^everenciH,  con  su  religion  y  pTudenc  a 

nvern.  r  "«  part>culares,  y  applicando  los  remedios  quales,  quando.  y  como 

inst^hl  "."■''       ^"'■'^'""'  '"  ""y  possession).    As  almost  all  the  worst  charses 

"S,ain8t  the  appellants  rest  or  tr  na    v  on   thr  Ttitlnrit,,     c  r>  -1  ■  ""^"'^  ^"•^^S''^ 

P«nUoutthes;';hings."-T^er4;iii-!iJSixixl^^'''"^  '^''"°"'' '*  '^  necessary  to 
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condemning  his  irritating  conduct.  It  suppressed  the  Jesuit  Lister's 
Treatise,  and  all  other  publications  connected  with  the  controversy — 
for  pamphlets  had,  as  usual,  swar-  led  like  wasps  at  midsummer.  But 
the  appeal  of  the  appellants  was  rejected,  though  the  breve  seriously 
admonished  the  archpriest  on  the  intemperance  of  his  protjeedinga, 
and  exhorted  all  parties  to  live  henceforth  in  a  constant  interchange  of 
every  brotherly  aid  and  comfort.* 

The  archpriest  suppressed  the  breve  for  the  space  of  four  months! 
By  that  time  the  four  deputies  were  on  their  road  to  Rome.  'I'hey 
stopped  at  Paris,  and  got  letters  of  protection  from  Henry  IV.  They 
reached  the  city  of  the  pope.  They  found  that  the  procurators  of  the 
archpriest  had  won  the  race,  whilst  they  were  amusing  themselves  and 
the  crafty  Huguenot-papist  at  Paris.  Bitter  was  the  fact  when  they 
discovered  that  the  efforts  of  their  adversaries  were  employed  in  circu- 
lating reports,  alike  injurious  to  their  character  and  detrimental  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  But  the  pope  received  them  with 
kindness,  and  heard  them  with  attention  ;  for  they  sagaciously  brought 
letters  from  the  interesting  "  convert'^  of  France,  Henry  IV.,  who,  of 
course,  befriended  them,  having  no  reason  to  humor  Parsons  in  his 
scheme,  by  way  of  "good"  for  evil,  in  return  for  the  brave  words 
which  the  Jesuit  had  bestowed  upon  him,  in  his  reply  to  Elizabeth's 
edict,  as  we  have  read  with  due  "  edification"  and  positive  enlighten- 
ment. Meanwhile,  however,  the  appellants  "  were  opposed  by  a 
series  of  defamatory  memorials,  ostensibly  from  the  agents  of  the  arch- 
priest, but  really /rom  the  pen  of  Parsons  ^  and,  for  nearly  eight 
months,  the  period  of  their  negotiation,  they  were  constantly  assailed 
with  accusations  of  the  most  serious  and  offensive  description."! 

A  specimen  of  these  choice  spirits  is  worth  a  whole  book  of  mere 
description.  Thus,  the  appellant  Mush  writes  to  a  friend,  on  the  31st 
of  March,  1602  :  "  We  are  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
France :  otherwise  we  had  bten  fast  at  the  first.  Parsons  is  very 
badly  disposed,  and  strongly  backed  by  his  Society  and  the  Spanish; 
yet,  I  hope  we  put  him  to  his  trumps.  He  hath  defamed  us  with  the 
pope,  cardinals,  and  all  the  town :  but  his  credit  weareth  out  apace, 
and  he  becometh  to  be  thought  a  very  Machiavelian,  and  not  worthy 
of  credit  in  any  thing  he  raileth  against  us.  Yet  none  list  to  displease 
him.  We  have  no  dealing  with  him,  nor  can  he  entreat  us  to  come  at 
the  college ;  which  grieveth  him  much.  Thomas  Hesket,  Haddock, 
Baines,  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  and   one   Sweet,  are   his  mercenarii,  lo 

deal  against  us,  and  spread  calumnies We  hear  that  Father 

Parsons  writeth  many  lies  abroad ;  but  trust  nothing  unless  you  hear 
from  us.  We  hope  very  well ;  for  the  French  ambassador  is  a  father 
to  us  ...  .  Indeed,  Parsons'  credit  decayeth,  and  ours  increaseth: 
the  most  he  doth  is  by  lying  and  deceit ;  and  he  beginneth  to  be  spied 
on  all  hands.  The  great  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  Domini- 
cans is  hotly  in  hand  now  here.  Will  all  our  brethren  to  be  of  good 
comfort,  and  to  stand  fast  together,  and  no  doubt  but  we  bhall  prevail, 
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specially  if  you  assist  us  with  your  daily  prayers  and  otherwise,  as 
every  one  cau  ....  It  goeth  not  well  with  me,  that  every  day  I  must 
attend  m  courts,  and  yet  profit  little ;  for  all  goeth  piano,  piano,  and 
friends  do  more  than  the  equity  of  a  cause.  The  cardinals  will  scarce 
believe  us  when  we  tell  them  the  last  breve  not  to  have  been  published 
in  the  beginning  of  January  last.  We  hope  shortly  to  have  a.iother 
of  better  quality  for  those  points  in  controversy.     .Tc^'i  keep  you."* 

On  the  other  hand,  "  to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  the  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  animosity  with  which  Parsons  pursued  the  appellants,  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  memorial  written  by  him,  about 
this  time,  and  still  preserved  at  Rome.     It  is  drawn  up  professedly  for 
the  information  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  is  entitled  'An  account 
of  the  morals  of  some  of  the  principal  appellants.'     After  a  pathetic 
declaration  of  the  unwillingness  with  which  he  enters  on  so  painful  a 
topic,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  reasons  that  have  induced  him  to  sacri- 
fice his  feelings  to  the  public  good— calls  God  to  witness  that  he  has 
no  enmity  to  gratify,  no  intention  to  injure  the  unfortunate  subjects  of 
his  address;  and  then  at  once  passes  to  the  immediate  object  in  view 
—the  lives  and  characters  of  his  principal  opponents.     The  parties 
here  noticed  are   Cecil,  Bagshawe,  Bluet,  Watson,  Clark,  Colleton, 
Charnock,  Calverly,  Potter,  Mush,  and  Champney.      Among  these, 
however,  the  first  place  in  infamy  is  assigned  to  the  present  deputies 
of  the  appellants.      Cecil  is  a  swindler,  a  forger,  a  spy,  the  friend  of 
heretics  and  persecutors,  and  the  betrayer  of  his  own  brethren.     Bag- 
shawe is  a  sower  of  sedition,  an  expelled  and  degraded  student  of  the 
Roman  College,  a  man  of  suspected  faith  and  unchaste  living,  the  au- 
thor of  the  opposition  to  Blackwell,  and  the  corresponding  agent,  at 
the  present  moment,  between  the  appellants  and  the  English  govern- 
ment.    Bluet's  qualifications  are  of  a  different  order.     A  drunkard 
and  a  brawler,  he  has,  at  one  lime,  hurled  a  priest  down  stairs,  and,  at 
another,  fallen  intoxicated  into  the  Thames.     In  one  instance  he  has 
been  prevented  from  murdering  a  fellow-prisoner  only  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  his  companions,  and,  in  another,  has  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
administer  the  sacraments  whilst  reeking  and  staggering  from  the  effects 
of  a  drunken  debauch.     Champney  and  Mush — though  treated  with 
less  virulence  than  their  companions — do  not  entirely  escape.     Both, 
says  Parsons,  have  been  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Society,  and 
both  have  been  rejected,  on  account  of  their  impracticable  tempers. 
Hence  the  enmity  of  each  to  the  fathers;  and  hence  Mush,  in  particu- 
lar, yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  an  impetuous  and  resentful  disposi- 
tion, has  been  led  to  join  with  the  heretics  against  his  brethren,  and  to 
assist  in  writing  those  books,  which  have  at  once  defamed  the  Society, 
and  scandalised  every  orthodox  Catholic.     Such  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  principal  parts  of  this  extraordinary  document,  copied  from  the 
original  in  Parsons'  handwriting,  under  the  inspection  of  the  late  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Gradwell.     That  it  justifies  the  assertions  of  Mush  and  the 
other  deputies,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  that  its  charges  were  deemed 

*  Original  in  Mr.  Tierney's  possession,  iii.  Append,  sxxiv. 
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•unworthy  of  credit,'  wo  want  no  better  proof  than  that  they  were  suf- 
fered to  pass  unnoticed  liy  the  pope."*  Parsons  had  charged  the  ap- 
peliants  with  "  heretical  proposilioiis  contained  in  certain  F^nj^lish 
books."  He  was  required  to  name  the  books  in  question.  'I'hereupoii 
ho  drew  up  a  list  of  fourteen  printed  works  to  bo  censured  by  the  car- 
dinals. One  of  these  was  entitled,"  A  Sparing  Discovery  of  the  Eng- 
lish Jesuits,  lately  imprinted,  1001."  The  following  is  the  peroration 
of  his  remarks  on  this  book  with  such  a  significant  Catholic  title:— 
"  And  hero  now  the  very  multittide  of  these  outrageous  libels,  with  the 
immensity  of  hatred,  hellish  spirit,  and  poisonous  entrails,  discovered 
therein,  do  force  us,  against  our  former  purpose,  to  cut  off  and  stay  all 
further  passage  and  proceeding  in  this  horrible  puddle  of  lies,  slander- 
ous invectives,  and  devilish  detraction  ;  for  that  the  very  looking  ihem 
over  doth  weary  the  heart  of  any  true  Christian;  and  consequently, 
whereas,  before,  we  had  determined  with  ourselves  to  give  you  aome 
tastes  or  examples  out  of  them  all,  yet  now,  finding  the  midtitude  to  be 
without  end,  and  the  quality  so  base,  vile,  and  malicious,  as  the  venom 
of  any  lost  or  loose  tongue,  armed  with  audacity,  and  defended  with 
impudency,  stirred  up  with  envy,  and  enraged  with  fury,  and  bounded 
noways  by  any  limits  of  conscience,  piety,  or  fear  of  God,  can  vomit 
or  cast  out,  to  defame  their  brethren, — finding  this,  we  say,  we  have 
thought  good  to  cease  here,  without  further  stirring  the  loathsome  rags 
of  so  filthy  a  dunghill. "t  This  was  written  and  published  ajhr  the 
pope,  by  his  breve  of  August,  1001,  had  expressly  prohibited  all  such 
writings,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  be  incurred  ipso  faclo !\ 
Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  "writings  of  Fatber  Robert  Parsons,  which 
are,"  says  his  admirer,  Dr.  Oliver,  "characterised  by  masculine  vigor, 
lucid  order,  and  purity  of  diction. "§  Characteristic  is  this  sample  un- 
questionably— f;»r  more  so  than  any  other  that  might  be  given— because 
it  exhibits  the  quality  of  the  "fierce-natiired  man,"  without  that  dis- 
guise of  "piety"  and  "devotion"  which  beseemed  an  Areiino  as  well 
as  a  Father  Parsons. ||     In  his  "  Story  of  Domestical  Diinculties,"  pub- 


t  Tierney,  ubi  suprh. 
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t  Manifestation,  94;  Tierney ,  ubi  suprH. 

^  Collections,  1(52. 

II  Wiiiist  on  this  Hiilijpct  of  the  hooks  published  for  the  edification  of  the  poor  Catho- 
lics in  England — poor  in  every  sense  of  the  word— I  may  state  that  they  were  paid  lor 
at  enormous  prices.  Whilst  the  government  robbed  them  by  iniquitous  taxation  on 
their  conscience,  their  "  religious"  teachers  tleeced  them  by  a  tax  on  the  very  instruc- 
tion which  eventuated  all  their  other  miseries.  Thus,  for  "The  Anker  of  Cliristmn 
Doctrine,"  by  Dr.  Worthington,  they  had  to  pay  «  fourteen  shillings"— though  "  it 
might  be  afforded  for  live  shillings."  It  was  "  sold  by  him  at  his  lodging  in  Turnbull 
street."  "The  Protestant's  Apologie,"  demanded  "seventeene  shillinps"- though 
it  "might  be  afforded  for  six  shillings,  or  lease."  "The  Author  and  Substance  of 
Protestant  Religion,"  sold  for  "  six  shillings"— though  its  trade  value  might  be  "twelve 
pence."  "  Luther,  his  Life  and  Doctrine,  a  railing  booke,"  fetched  "  eight  shillings- 
worth  two  shillings."  At  similar  prices  circulated  "  An  Antidote  against  the  pestiferous 
Writing  of  English  Sectaries"—"  The  Guide  of  Faith"—"  The  Pseudo-Scripturist— a 
booke  of  some  twelve  sheets  of  paper,  and  sold  for  five  shillings."  And  lastly,  out  ot 
a  numerous  list  of"  religious"  rubbish,  "  the  lowd  lying  pamphlet,  termed  The  Bishop 
of  London's  Lego'-ii^  written  by  Musket,  a  Jesuite,  the  book  containing  about  sixteene 
sheetes:  they  squeezed  from  some  Komish  buyers,  six  or  seven  shillings  upifccc.  a 
deare  price  for  a  dirty  lie.     Yet  I  wish  they  that  have  beliefe  in  it,  might  pay  dearer 
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lished  in  ir>«rt,  ParRonn  had  told  tlin  flRandnMovinj;  world  of  heretici 
thiU  "  lli(5  Catholics,  terrilif'd  by  thi;  iriaiiy  und  ffrievoiis  moral  wrecka 
of  Uh'  Hnninary  pricHts,  woiilti  Hcaroely  hold  any  intercourfle  with  them, 
unless  tho  latter  were  specially  recommended  by  some  memher  of  the 
Company  :*  and  now,  in  1(502,  in  his  memorial  against  the  appellants, 
he  iterates  the  eharfre,  superaddinjr  "  «odition"  and  "ambition"  to  "dis- 
soluteness of  morals."  "The  disHolutencss  of  Home  of  them,"  says 
he,  "  is  proved  by  tho  most  manifest  arguments  and  attestations— nay, 
this  fad  IS  presumed  to  have  been  the  very  cause  why  many  of  them 
so  stubbornly  resisted  the  superior  appointed  by  your  Holiness— 
namely,  lest  their  licentiousness  should  Im  curbed  or  punished  by  his 
aulhorily,  or  be  removed,  at  the  request  of  the  laity  themselves,  from 
ihcir  houses,  where  they  lived  as  they  liked,— of  which  fact  we  might 
brmg  forward  not  a  kw  examples,  if  we  be  expressly  ordered  to  do  so 
by  your  Holiness,  aUhough  we  would  very  unwillingly  touch  such  un- 
plfiasnnt  topics. "t 

When  Parsons  penned  iheye  charges  against  "  some,"  and  then 
"many,"  of  the  seculars,  with  the  view  of  involving  the  whole  body 
in  one  sweeping  condemnation,  perhaps  he  should  have  remembered 
that  none  complained  so  loudly  against  that  method  as  the  Jesuits 
themselves,  only  a  short  time  before,  when  they  were  condemned  and 
expelled  from  France,  for  the  crimes  of  individual  Jesuits  merely,  as 
It  was  made  to  appear.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may  :  still,  without 
for  one  moment  countenancing  Parsons'  bad  motive  in  exhibiting  the 
shame  of  his  own  church,  there  is  unfortunately  sufTicient  evidence  to 
show  that  the  seminary  scheme  was  as  disastrous  to  the  morality  of 
itsajrenls  themselves  as  it  was  calamitous  to  the  Catholic  subjects  of 
England.  The  account  even  of  an  apologist  painfully  attests  the  re- 
sult—not less  conclusive  from  the  summary  of  the  causes  of  that  most 
pitiable  prevarication. 

"  If  some  priests  have  fallen,  yet  can  it  not  be  much  marvelled  at, 
consulering  the  rigor  of  the  persecution:  but,  sure,  it  is  a  manifest 
miracle,  that,  among  so  many,  so  few  scandals  have  risen ;  especially, 

forit '♦  Whether  this  book  suggested  to  Cobbett  his  Legacy  to  Parsons,  I  know  not: 
that  Legacy  had  the  advantage  in  its  price,  if  no  other.  For  their  Bibles  the  Catholics 
Had  to  pay  "  (orty  shillings,"  though  the  trade  value  might  be  '« tenne."  «  Sixteene 
flrtvvnnty  shillings"  they  paid  for  the  New  Testament  alone— though  it  "might  bee 
"Horded  for  a  noble  or  less."  See  John  Gee's  Foot  out  of  the  Snare,  1624,  p.  97.  It 
eertuinly  would  have  been  some  comfort  if  "the  incendiary  Pharisees  and  bellows  of 
sedition  had  worked  gratis— or,  at  least,  at  less  wages  for  excessively  bad  work,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  ' 

"Qui  etium  (Catholici)  tot,  tantisque  seminaristarum  naufragiis  pertcrriti,  nullum 
'ere  cum  illis  usum,  consuetudinemque  habere  volunt,  nisi  h  patribus  Societatis  vel 
voce,  vel  scriptis,  vel  denique  aliquo  signo,  fuerint  comprobati,"  p.  I61.—Apud  Tier- 
"«!/, 111.  Append,  p.  clxi.  r  »     i  x- 

t  '<  Disfolutio  demum  vita;  in  nonnullis  eorum  manifestissimis  argumentis  ac  testi- 
mnniig  convincitur;  im6,  causa  pracipua  fuisse  pra3suniitur  cur  multi  eorum  aded 
uDstinnte  superiori  h  vestril  sanctitate  constituto  restiterunt,  ne,  scilicet,  ha;c  ipsorum 

endi  iicentia  ejus  authoritate  carceretur  aut  puniretur,  aut  ex  laicorum  sdibMS,  in 
lUDusprolibito  vivebant,  petentibus  ipsis  laicis,  subinde  mutarentur;  cuius  rei  non 
H^uca  exemp  a  proferre  poterimus,  si  id  facere  siuillatim  &  sanctitate  vestrfl  i.ibebimnr: 
writ; '"^'r,^  ""''"'"  ''**^  ^'""  ingrata  referre  velimus."  Rough  draft,  in '  the  hand- 
writing ot  Paraona.—Stonyhurst  MSS.i  Tierney,  iii.  Append,  xxxiv. 
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these  things  considered  : — First,  there  is  no  superior  over  any ;  every 
one  being  equal  with  other,  and  in  none  more  power  to  control  than  in 
other ;  and,  therefore,  more  than  the  law  of  conscience  and  fear  of  God, 
here  is  neither  censure,  nor  other  temporal  or  spiritual  penalty,  thai 
can  be,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  practised  upon  any 
(which  hitherto,  God  be  thanked,  hath  little  needed) ;  and  so,  men  not 
standing  in  awe  of  bridles,  it  is  marvel  they  keep  so  happy  a  course 
as  they  do  : — Secondly,  their  attire,  conversation,  and  manner  of  life 
must  here,  of  force,  be  still  different  from  their  profession  ;  the  exam- 
ples and  occasions  that  move  to  sin,  infinite  ;  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
a  wonderful  goodness  of  God  that  so  few  have  fallen  : — Thirdly,  the 
torments  to  priests  most  cruel  and  unmerciful,  and  able  to  daunt  any 
man,  without  singular  grace :  and  this  also  increaseth  the  marvel.  In 
sum,  where  only  vice  escapeth  unpunished,  and  all  virtue  is  suspected 
and  subject  to  reproach,  the  very  use  and  liberty  of  sinning  being  so 
common,  and  all  opportunities  so  ready,  it  is  the  finger  of  God,  yea, 
and  his  strong  hand  and  high  arm,  that  keepeth  so  many  and  so  young 
priests,  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  from  infinite  scandals."*  In  spite 
of  the  evident  effort  to  "  extenuate"  something,  the  account  of  this 
**  marvellous"  writer  is,  perhaps,  but  too  painful  and  piteous  an  attesta- 
ilon  of  the  dismal  fact  in  question.  The  account  was  written  about 
four  years  before  the  period  of  Parsons'  animadversions.  I  know  not 
whether  "  it  increaseth  the  marvel,"  to  state  that  there  were  about  four 
hundred  secular  priests  in  England  at  the  time— and  only  five  or  six 
Jesuits  to  recommend  the  most  worthy  of  them  to  the  faithful,  "  by  a 
hint,  a  letter,  or  a  wink — voce,  vel  scriptis,  vel  denique  aliquo  signo." 
That  was  indeed  a  dismal  epoch  of  "  religious"  history  ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  that  most  impious  of  all  histories,  few  passages, 
if  any,  can  be  referred  to  as  more  humiliating  to  humanity.  Not  more 
than  a  month  after  Parsons,  in  his  Memorial,  thus  denounced  the  secu- 
lars, he  penned  a  letter  to  Mush,  the  leader,  with  whose  curious  pro- 
ceedings and  sentiments  we  are  acquainted. 

"My  old  Friend  Mr.  Mush. 

"For  that  this  is  the  vigil  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  came  as 
to-morrow  upon  the  first  professors  of  our  Christian  religion,  giving 
them  thct  true  divine  spirit,  whereby  only  men  may  be  saved ;  and  for 
that  no  spirit  is  so  opposite  and  repugnant  to  this,  by  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  themselves,  as  the  spirit  of  disunion,  contention, 
envy,  emulation,  anger,  and  enmity,  as  St.  Paul,  you  knew,  in  particu- 
lar, setteth  down  to  the  Galatians  (at  the  very  cogitation  whereof  I  con- 
fess unto  you  truly  and  sincerely,  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God,  that 
my  heart  trembleth  whensoever  I  consider  the  danger) ;  and  for  as 
much  as  you  and  your  company,  having  been  now  full  three  months, 
I  think,  in  this  city,  have  fled,  as  it  were,  our  company  and  conversa- 
tion, that  are  of  the  same  religion  and  communion  with  you,  and  have 
been  your  old  friends  and  brethren  in  times  past,  and  have  invited  you 
divers  ways,  since  your  coming  to  the  city,  to  more  friendly  and  chari- 

*  Stonyhurst  MSS.  Ang.  A.  i.  70,  c.  ix.,  apud  Tierney,  uhi  supra. 
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table  meeting  and  dealing  together,  than  you  have  hitherto  showed  your- 
self willing  to  embrace ; — for  all  these  and  some  other  considerations, 
which  here  in  particular  you  will  perceive,  I  have  thought  good,  at  this 
time  (though  in  most  men's  opinions,  /  he  the  man  of  all  other  most 
injured  by  you  and  your  brethren,  in  their  books  and  speeches),  to 
break  this  long  silence,  by  occasion  of  this  high  and  holy  feast,  putting 
us  in  mind  what  spirit  we  must  put  on  and  follow,  if  we  mean  lo  ar- 
rive to  eternal  salvation,  and  what  spirit  we  must  fly  to  avoid  perdition, 
according  to  the  plain  denunciation  of  the  apostle.  Si  quis  spiritum 
Christi  non  habet,  hie  non  est  ejus  [if  any  one  hath  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  same  is  not  of  him].     And  whether  this  be  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  to  contend  in  this  sort,  to  emulate,  to  envy,  to  fly  company  one 
of  another,  and  to  raise  such  scandals  in  our  new  planted  English 
Catholic  Church,  that  lieth  so  grievously  under  the  hand  of  the  perse- 
cutor, yea,  and  to  join  with  the  persecutor  himself,  to  help  out  our 
passionate  pretences  against  our  brethren,  this,  I  say,  is  easy  to  con- 
sider to  all  them  that  are  out  of  passion,  for  the  present,  and  will  be, 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  to  all  the  world,  but    specially  to  the  doers 
themselves.     Alas  !   Mr.  Mush,  is  it  possible  that  priests,  illuminated 
once  with  God's  grace,  and  brought  up,  for  many  years,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  nieditation  of  spirit  and  spiritual  courses,  should  come  now  by 
passion  into  such  darkness,  as  not  to  see  or  discern  these  so  damnable 
things,  which  every  common  and  ordinary  Catholic  man,  understand- 
ing the  cause,  doth  condemn,  and  cry  shame  to  our  whole  nation  for 
the  same.*  ....    Neither  doth  it  take  away  your  obligation  to  lay 
down  that  passion,  especially  now,  after  so  long  time,  and  to  come  to 
some  moderate  and  reasonable  atonement  with  your  brethren,  by  stay- 
ing rnatters  at  home,  and  by  discussing  your  controversies  friendly  and 
charitably  here,t  as  Christ  commandeth  all  men  so  to  do,  but  especially 

*  "  With  what  feelings  must  the  reader,  who  bears  in  mind  the  contents  of  the  last 
few  pages,  peruse  this  and  other  similar  passages  of  this  letter  !  That  Parsons  wrote 
under  the  supposition  that  his  practices  against  the  deputies  and  their  friends  had  es- 
caped observation,  is,  I  think,  clear ;  but  that  he  should  have  drawn  up  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  document,  that,  within  a  few  weeks  or  days  from  the  moment 
at  which  he  was  writing,  he  should  have  deliberately  committed  to  paper  the  appalling 
accusations  described  in  a  former  note,  and  that  he  should  nevertheless  have  been  able 
to  pen  such  a  letter  as  the  present,  carries  with  it  something  so  painful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  humbling,  to  our  nature,  that  the  mind  gladly,  and  almost  instinctively,  turns 
troni  the  contemplation.  Yet  this  is  not  all.  Only  fifteen  days  later,  we  find  him, 
under  the  disguise  of  the  archpriest's  agent,  returning  to  many  of  his  former  charges, 
declaring,  on  mere  suspicion,  that  the  very  men,  whom  he  is  now  addressing  as  bro- 
thers, had  instigated  the  late  executions  in  England,  and,  in  terms  that  can  scarcely 
De  misunderstood,  entreating  the  pope's  permission  to  deal  with  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  them  feel  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  and  be  thankful  for  any  future 
indulgence  :—«ut  cum  illis  qui  Romse  sunt  appellantes,  quique  totum  hoc  in  Anglia 
iBceiidium  hteris  suis  sustentare  creduntur,  sic  agi  permittatur,  ut  errata  sua  videant 
saltam  ac  confiteaniur,  quomagisinde  fiant  idonei  ad  agnoscendam  quamcumque  Sanc- 
R  veslra  in  eoa  posted  exercuerit  indulgentiam.'  "—Tieniey,  ubi  suprii,  quoting 
Kough  Draft  of  Memorial,  in  Parsons'  hand- writing,  Stonyhurst  MSS.  Ang.  A.  iii.  17, 

T  '  Notwithstanding  Parsons'  disclaimer,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  letter,  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  these  words  betray  his  real  motive  for  writing.  It  was  already 
evident  that  the  government  of  the  .archpriest  wonld  be  retained  :  but  the  questions  of 
reprimanding  Blackwel!  and  prohibiting  his  communication  with  the  Society,  were  to 
oe  discussed  ;  Parsons  felt,  on  these  points,  he  was  likely  to  be  foiled  ;  and,  of  course. 
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such  as  offer  at  his  holy  altar  daily :  and  you  cannot  but  remember 
the  dreadful  threat  of  his  apostle  against  them  that  receive  there  hia 
body  unworthily  ;  which  unworthiness  both  himself,  and  St.  John,  and 
other  saints,  so  hold,  as  you  know,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  in  him  that 
is  in  hatred,  enmity,  contention,  envy,  or  emulation  with  his  brethren. 
Wherefore,  I  do  most  heartily  beseech  you,  Mr.  Mush,  and  the  rest  of 
your  fellow  priests  there  with  you,  even  for  the  love  of  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  giver  of  all  good  spirits,  and  for  reverence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whose  happy  and  blessed  coming  is  celebrated  to-morrow,  that 
you  consider  well  with  yourselves  what  spirit  leadeth  you  and  yours 
in  this  contention,  whither  it  tendeth,  what  lamentable  effects  it  hath 
wrought  already,  and  doth  work  daily,  in  England,  by  the  breach  there 
made  among  Catholic  people,  what  scandals  have  fallen  out  and  do  fall 
out  continually,  beyond  your  expectation  or  wills.  Jam  sure;  this  be- 
ing the  nature  and  condition  of  divisions  and  contentions  once  begun 
to  break  out  farther  and  to  fouler  effects,  than  the  authors,  at  the  be- 
ginning, did  imagine  ;  whereof,  notwithstanding,  they  remain  culpable 
both  before  God  and  man,  if  they  seek  not  to  stay  them  in  time:  and 
you  must  remember  that  it  will  be  but  a  small  excuse  to  posterity  for 
so  great  mischiefs,  to  say  you  were  put  in  anger  or  rage  by  others, 
and  much  less  defence  and  excuse  can  it  be  ivith  God,  at  his  tribu- 
nal, whose  just  dread  ought  to  possess  us  all*  Neither  must  you 
think  or  say,  as  men  are  wont  to  do  that  love  not  peace,  that  this  is 
written  for  any  other  end,  but  only  to  put  you  in  mind  of  this  present 
holy  feast,  and  of  all  our  duties  therein,  to  look  to  the  spirit  whereby 
we' are  guided,  and  to  take  the  course  which  Christian  Catholic  priests 

ought  to  do God's  holy  spirit  inspire  you  to  take  and  use  it,  to 

his  glory  and  your  own  good :  to  whose  holy  benediction  I  commend 
you  and  yours,  and  myself  to  all  your  prayers. 

"  From  the  English  College,  this  Whitsun-eve,  25th  of  May,  1602.  t 

Meanwhile  the  pope  and  th^  cardinals,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
committed,  began,  as  was  likely,  to  "  be  full  weary  thereof,  to  see  so 

it  became  an  object  of  importance  to  conciliate  the  minds,  and,  if  possible,  to  neutral- 
ise  the  opposition  of  the  deputies."— Tiernei/,  tibi  suprH.  , 

*  The  preceding  Italics  are  Mr.  Tierney's,  to  exhibit  Parsons'  verbal  attestation  m 
favor  of  his  opponents,  I  suppose  ,— the  present  Italics  are  mine,  and  are  meant  to 
draw  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  these  «  religious"  leaders  always  "  had  eyes 
but  saw  not"— that  they  knew  their  duty  well  enough,  but  perversely  chose  the  Mwse 
part.  Away,  then,  with  the  usual  and  absurd  excuse  about  "  the  times  in  which  they 
lived."  It  was  their  duty  to  reform  by  example,  not  to  confirm  by  imitation,  the  worst 
features  of  the  times.  Unquestionably  their  conduct  excused  the  same  manilestations 
in  the  vulgar  herd  of  men— their  wretched  scapegoats  the  people  ;  but  these  leaders 
knew  good  and  evil  as  well  as  the  devil  who  practised  on  Eve. 

t  "  When,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  further  stated  that,  almost 
at  the  very  moment  when  Parsons  wrote  this  letter,  he  was  publishing  his  «  Manifesta- 
tion ;'  that,  in  that  work,  the  deputies,  who  are  studiously  confounded  with  Watson, 
are  assailed  with  the  most  unmeasured  abuse;  and  that  the  very  person  who  is  here 
addressed  in  terms  of  friendship,  is  there  sneered  at  as  having  been  originally  '  a  poor 
rude  serving  man,'  received  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  English  College,  out  o 
charity,  and  afterwards  by  the  appellation  of  Doctor  Dodipol  Mush,  the  reader  will 
g-.^--gj..  !jg  g,,,.p-;o«(i  f(j  learn  that  the  oresent  epistle^  as  well  as  two  others,  subse- 
quentl/addre'ssed,  the  one  to  Mush,  the 'other  to  all  the  deputies,  in  the  same  strain, 
was  suffered  to  lie  unaoticed."— Tierncj/,  ubi  suprH. 
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great  clamors  raised  upon  so  small  grounds,  and  so  obstinate  conten- 
tion about  things  of  no  substance,"  as  Father  Parsons  expresses  it,  in 
another  letter,  written  on  the  same  day  as  the  foregoing — but,  of  course, 
in  quite  a  different  strain — being  intended  for  the  eyes  of  a  partisan. 
Although  written  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  he  penned  the  fore- 
going adjurations,  this  "  religious"  man  found  a  conscience  to  misre- 
present the  whole  affair — in  a  strain  that  proves  anything  but  the 
sincerity  of  the  aspirations  with  which  he  celebrated  his  Whitsun-eve.* 

The  first  demand  of  the  seculars  was  the  appointment  of  bishops — 
doubtless  as  much  to  conciliate  Elizabeth  as  to  save  themselves  from 
the  Jesuits.  Then  they  petitioned  for  six  archpriests,  with  other  of- 
ficers, to  be  annually  or  biennially  elected  by  the  clergy  ;  but  neither  of 
these  plants  could  possibly  take  root,  or  if  they  did,  they  were  soon 
starved  by  the  contact  of  noxious  weeds  :  the  "  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat,"  or,  as  Mr.  Tierney  expresses  the  fact,  "in 
both  these  points  they  had  been  foiled  by  the  superior  address  of  Par- 
sons." Nevertheless,  in  their  complaints  against  the  administration  of 
the  archpriest,  and  in  their  efforts  to  vindicate  themselves  before  the 
pontiff,  they  were  more  successful.  Another  breve  was  issued,  condemn- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  archpriest,  and  justifying  the  appellants  from  the 
charges  of  schism  and  rebellion.  It  declared  that  the  archpriest  Black- 
well,  by  his  censures  and  decrees,  had  exceeded  his  powers ;  that  the 
appellants,  by  their  resistance  to  his  authority,  had  never  forfeited  their 
spiritual  faculties".  It  limited  the  archpriest's  jurisdiction  to  the  priests 
educated  in  the  foreign  seminaries  ;  forbade  them,  in  future,  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  to  communicate  either  with  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in 
England,  or  with  the  general  of  the  Company  at  Rome,  on  the  concerns 
of  his  office.  It  commanded  him  to  supply  the  first  three  vacancies  that 
should  occur  in  the  number  of  his  assistants,  with  persons  selected 
from  amongst  the  appellant  priests ;  and,  having  ordered  him  to  receive 
and  transmit  all  appeals  to  the  cardinal  protector,  it  concluded  by  con- 
demning the  past,  and  prohibiting  all  future  publications,  in  any  man- 
ner connected  with  the  present  controversy.! 

"  Thus  terminated  this  unhappy  contest,"  observes  Mr.  Tierney, 
"leaving  behind  it,  however,  a  rankling  feeling  of  jealousy  and  dislike, 
which  cannot  be  too  deeply  or  too  lastingly  deplored."    To  which  we 

*  See  the  letter  apud  Tierney,  u6i  supra,  and  Tierney's  annotations,  which  last  weucr 
represent  Parsons  in  any  other  light  than  that  deserved  by  an  arrant  dissembler,  and 
unscrupulous  machinator. 

t  Tierney,  w6j  supra.  The  intercourse  between  the  English  government  and  the 
appellants,  and  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  former  to  the  latter,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  appeal  to  Rome,  soon  attracted  the  observation  of  the  Puritans;  and  the 
ministers  were  openly  charged  with  abetting  popery.  "  To  remove  the  scandal,"  says 
Mr.  Tierney,  "  Elizabeth  published  another  proclamation  for  the  banishment  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries,"  Nov.  5,  1602,  which  I  have  before  stated  :  but  surely  this  pro- 
clamation was  rather  caused  by  the  plot  concocted  by  Catesby,  Tresham  and  Winter, 
under  the  auspices  of  Garnet,  to  induce  another  Spanish  invasion  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1601,  as  I  have  related,  quoting  Mr.  Tierney  himself — iv.  7,  et  seq.  And  the  pro- 
bability is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  she  permitted  the  appellants  to  remain,  provided 
they  WQijIfj  nrACAnt  t(*A^o/^{ vAo  i(  Vjp(V.«*A  ^  lord  of  the  rrtt;r,r.i!  th"  "^residf^nt  of'  Wa!?^s 
or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  shall  there  acknowledge  sincerely  their  allegiance  and 
duty  to  her."    I  have  before  enlarged  on  the  subject. 
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can  but  say  Amen !  Still  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  likewise  that  this 
result,  so  painful  to  Parsons  and  his  faction,  was  most  probably  owing 
to  the  patronage  of  the  French  kinjr,by  the  intervention  of  his  envoys: 
so  that  the  "credit"  may  fairly  be  awarded  to  Parsons  and  his  men, 
that  their  calumnious  machinations  failed  of  their  bad  success,  by  rea- 
son only  of  roval  patronage.  In  effect,  D'Ossat  was  then  at  Rome : 
we  havij  read  his  interesting  letter  to  Henry  IV.,  respecting  Parsons 
and  his  scheme  :  it  was  actually  written  during  the  strujrgle.  Unques- 
tionably D'Ossat  saw  nothing  in  these  machinations  to  make  him  more 
"enamored"  of  tlie  Jesuits  than  he  had  ever  been  ;  for  it  was  very 
shortly  after  this  contest  that  he  wrote  to  Villeroy,  alluding  to  their 
recall  into  France,  saying:—"  Now,  however,  after  having  considered 
many  things  which  I  have  read  and  heard  of  them,  I  declare  to  you 
that!  will  meddle  no  more  in  their  afl'air;  and  I  resign  it  once  for  all, 
to  what  his  majesty  and  council  will  judge  for  the  best,"--as  a  very 
bad  piece  of  business.* 

The  denunciation  of  the  plot  with  which  the  secular  priest  Watson 
was  connected,  was  a  sort  of  loyal  vengeance,  as  well  as  a  piece  of 
political  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  English  Jesuits.  They  consigned 
that  guilty  secular  priest  to  the  scalTold  ;  and  working  out  their  own 
punishment,  connected  themselves  with  an  infinitely  more  atrocious 
conspiracy,  with  which  their  name  will  be  branded  for  ever,  and  with 
justice. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  penal  result  of  the  Powder  Action  was 
redoubled  persecution  for  the  wretched  Catholics  of  England,  who 
assuredly  had  no  share  in  the  transaction.  It  may  be  little  to  the  pur- 
pose to  state,  that  the  pope  then  reigning,  Paul  V.,  discountenanced 
that  conspiracy,  and  endeavored  to  avert  its  horrible  inflictions  ;  for 
the  principles  whereon  that  plot  was  based,  were  essentially  papal, 
had  been  upheld  by  all  his  immediate  predecessors,  were  too  deeply 
rooted  in  bad  hearts  by  the  pangs  of  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  exhortations  of  fanaticism  on  the  other,  to  be  uptorn  by  a  pro- 
hibition at  the  last  hour,  when  all  was  ready,  or  in  a  state  of  energetic 
preparation.  Glorious,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  papal  integrity, 
had  there  been  made  to  the  English  government,  a  papal  denunciation 
of  that  "  great  blow"  which  was  to  render  the  Catholic  cause  triumph- 
ant. Doubtless  the  conspirators  knew,  as  was  the  fact,  that  the  pope 
had  been  induced  to  imagine,  that  a  negotiation  would  succeed  with 
the  Scoto-English  monarch  in  the  midst  of  his  hungry  partisans,  and 
that  by  such  "  peaceful  and  safer  events,"  (as  spoke  the  pope  by  Aqua- 
viva,)  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Catholics  might  be  bettered.  They 
also  knew  that  the  attempt  would  be  futile,  and  went  on  stuffing  their 
flaming  dragon  with  powder  and  the  "  wrath  of  God."  Garnet,  as  we 
have  read,  announced  something  like  a  fixed  resolution  in  certain  par- 
ties, to  right  themselves  in  spite  of  papal  prohibition  ;  there  was  enough 
in  that  fact,  if  no  more  had  been  communicated,  to  induce  a  Christian 

»  pjfiooo,;  v/rnte  these  sentiments  in  January,  1603-,  nnd  the  breve  in  favor  of  the 
appellants*  was  issued  by  Clement  Vlil.  in  October,  1602.  I  hate  quoted  D'Ossai's 
letter  before,  p.  153  uf  the  present  volume. 
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sovcrcijrn,  not  to  say  the  "  falher  of  the  faithful,"  to  notify  the  impend- 
ing danger  to  a  royal  brother.  'J'here  may  be  much  to  extenuate, 
much  to  excuse  this  indirect  participation  of  the  pope  and  Aquaviva  in 
ihc  Powder  Action  ;  but  those  excuses—that  exlenuation—when  tho- 
roughly silted,  still  leave  behind  the  numberless  abuses  of  the  religious 
senlmient— the  chaff  that  covers  them— and  among  them  we  must 
assign  the  first  place  to  papal  supremacy,  the  leading  "  idea"  in  the 
Catholic  movement.  Indeed,  this  idea  was  so  prominent  among  the 
CiUhohc  divines  then  most  in  vogue,  that  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
James  I.  making  it  the  excuse  for  his  dreadful  measures  against  the 
Catholics  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  discovery  of  the  Powder  Ac- 
tion was  necessary  to  eventuate  his  persecution.  His  cruel,  as  well 
as  ungrateful  treatment  of  the  Catholics  before  the  plot,  was  certainly 
a  natural  cause,  co-operating  with  the  spiritual  "idea"  of  Allen's  priests 
and  the  Jesuits,  to  produce  those  desperate  results  whose  only  end 
was  redoubled  calamity  to  the  (Catholics,— a  bitter  thought,  that  whilst, 
as  a  body,  they  were  loyal,  they  were  made  to  atone  for  the  crimes 
and  principles  of  those  who  had  constituted  themselves  their  leaders. 
I  have  here  coupled  the  priests  with  the  Jesuits,  because,  although 
possibly  less  guilty,  they  nevertheless  contributed  to  the  general  pro- 
scription of  Catholicism  in  England,  as  essentially  the  source  of  treason 
to  the  sovereign  and  the  realm.  And  assuredly  no  pagan  tyrant  "ver 
surpassed,  nay,  ever  equalled  James  I.  and  his  government,  in  their 
unspeakable  atrocities  against  the  Catholics. 

How  ferociously  did  the  "  Protestant"  mind  then  invent  its  lucrative 
precautions  against  popery  !  As  soon  as  the  Parliament  assembled 
after  the  Powder  Action,  all  was  animation— that  animation  which  pre- 
vails amongst  the  vultures  of  the  desert  over  carrion.  The  first  demon- 
stration was  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  discovering  and  repressing 
of  popish  recusants."  "Assuming  that,  amongst  the  Catholics,  there 
were  many  who,  to  conceal  their  principles,  occasionally  repaired  to 
church,  it  began  by  ordaining  that  all  recusants  convict,  who  should 
already  have  conformed,  or  should  hereafter  conform,  should,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  first,  forty  for  the  second,  and  sixty 
for  every  subsequent,  omission,  be  bound,  in  addition  to  their  attend- 
ance at  divine  service,  to  receive  the  sacrament,  once  at  least  every 
year,  in  the  parish  church.  It  then  gave  to  the  king  the  right  of  re- 
fusing, if  he  should  think  proper,  the  usual  fine  of  twenty  pounds  per 
lunar  month,  for  absence  from  church,  and  of  taking,  in  its  place,  the 
whole  of  the  personal,  and  two-thirds  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offend- 
er."* Then  an  oath  was  framed,  to  be  taken  by  Catholics,  as  a  test 
of  their  allegiance— against  all  the  doctrines  connected  with  the  leading 
Idea  before  mentioned— papal  supremacy  in  all  its  ramifications.  This 
oath  was  contrived  chiefly  by  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  Christopher 
rerkms,  a  renegado  Jesuit.  It  had  its  intended  effect,  which  was,  to 
divide  the  Catholics  about  the  lawfulness  of  taking  it— to  expose  them 
to  daily  prosecutions  in  case  of  refusal— and  endless  misrepresentation, 

*  Tierney,  iv.  67. 
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as  disaffected  persons,  and  of  unsound  principles  with  regard  to  the 
government.*     Eighteen  was  tiie  prescribed  age  for  taking  the  oath: 
women  who  refused  to  swear  it,  if  married,  were  to  be  imprisoned  in 
a  common  gaol — all  other  individuals  were  subjected  to  the  penalties 
of  premunire,  or  anytiung  and  everything  short  of  the  penalty  of  death. 
It  was  treason  to  give  or  receive  absolution  in  confession — even  beyond 
the  seas !     It  was  a  penalty  of  10/.  per  month  to  receive  a  visitor,  or 
keep  a  servant  who  neglected  to  attend  the  service  of  the  church.  And 
another  bill  went  forth,  exceeding  in  cruelty  all  that  had  hitherto  been 
devised  for  the  oppression  of  the  devoted  Catholics.     Pursuing  them 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  it  entered  into  all  the  walks  of  life,  it  cast 
its  shadow  on  the  sacred  privacies  of  every  home,  and,  affecting  its 
victims  in  all  their  varied  capacities  of  husbands,  wives,  parents,  chil- 
dren, patrons,  executors,  guardians,  and  members  of  the  learned  and 
liberal  professions,  in  all  and  each  it  subjected  them  to  penalties  of  the 
most  grievous  and  inhuman   description.     Catholics  were  banished 
from  the  precincts  of  the  Court:  they  were  forbidden  to  remain  within 
ten  miles  of  the  liberties  of  London,  or  even  to  move  more  than  live 
miles  from  their  residence,  until  they  had  made  oath  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  journey,  and  obtained  a  written  license   from  the   neighboring 
justices,  the'  bishop,  and  lieutenant  of  the  country.     Catholics  could 
not  be  lawyers,  physicians,  apothecaries,  judges,  clerks,  stewards— in 
a  word,  they  were  debarred  from  every  office  of  trust  or  emolument  in 
the  commonwealth.     If  the  Catholic  wife  of  a  Protestant  husband  was 
convicted  of  not  having  received  the  Protestant  sacrament  in  the  parish 
church,  during  the  year  preceding  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was 
condemned  to  forfeit  two-thirds  of  her  dower — was  deprived  of  her 
interest  in  two-thirds  of  her  jointure — and  rendered  incapable  either  of 
acting  as  executrix  to  her  husband,  or  of  claiming  any  portion  of  her 
husband's  property.     If  the  child  of  a  Catholic  was  not  baptised  by  a 
Protestant  minister,  its  parents  were  fined  100/.     All  children  sent 
abroad,  all  Catholics  going  beyond  the  seas,  without  special  license, 
were,  by  the  very  fact,  divested  of  all  their  rights  of  inheritance,  lega- 
cies and  gifts  included— until  they  returned  and  swore  the  oath  of 
allegiance:— meanwhile  the  next  Protestant  heir  enjoyed  their  pro- 
perty.    And  the  Solomon  of  England  goaded  the  cruelty  of  this  so- 
called  Protestant  parliament  by  his  "  meditation"  and  suggestions  against 
"papists,  old,  rooted,  and  rotten,"  as  he  called  them— who  were  "to 
be  sifted  by  oaths."     "Take  care  of  marviages  and  christenings,"  he 
gaid — "■  Nip  them  in  the  bud — the  beginning  of  procreation,  the  action 

priests  in  hold  [in  prison]  to  be  banished  within  a  time — after  that, 

the  law  to  be  executed  with  all  severity."!  Such  was  the  tail-piece 
of  the  Powder  Action,  to  the  Catholics— a  product  Bcarcely  less  horri- 
ble— a  worthy  child  of  the  "monstrous,  raro,  nay,  never-heard-of 
treacherous  attefv.pt," — for,  when  we  contemplate  the  ramified  iniquity 
of  those  enacti.neDis,  it  requires  no  casuistry  to  decide  the  preponderat- 


*  Dodd,iv,70.  .     ^„    ^„ 

t  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  266  ;  Tieraey,  iv.  67— b9. 
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ing  guilt  of  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  a  crime  intended  by  a  few 
desperate  wretches,  inflicted  such  frightful  vengeance  on  the  whole  body 
of  Catholics,  whose  innocence  of  the  plot  the  king  had  acknowledged. 
1  hen  ensued  the  famous  contest  amongst  the  Catholic  leaders,  as  to 
the  legality  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  concocted  by  the  Protestant 
archbishop  and  the  renegado  Jesuit.     Father  Parsons,  ever   on    the 
watch  for  his  prey,  seized  the  opportunity  for  vengeance.     As  soon  as 
the  oath  was  mentioned— before  it  had  been  adopted  by  Parliament— 
and  consequently  before  he  could  have  known  what  it  really  contained. 
Parsons  addressed  a  memorial  to  Bellarmine,  declaring  that  the  oath 
was  actually  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  appellant  priests!     He  re- 
quested the  cardinal  not  only  to  compel  Cecil  and  Champney,  two  of 
the  appellants  then  at  Rome,  to  subscribe  and  send  to  England  a  written 
protestation  against  the  oath,  but  also  to  exert  his  influence  in  pro- 
curing a  formal  sentence,  declaring  the  doctrine  which  denied  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  pope,  to  be  false  and  heretical.     And  this  un- 
principled man  went  further  still:  he  blushed  not  to  state  his  reasons 
ior  advising  these  measures  against  Cecil  and  Champney.     It  is  not 
the  doctrine  contained,  or  supposed  to  be  contained,  in  the  oath;  it  is 
not  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  efl-ects  of  the  alleged  writings  on 
the  subject;  but  actually  that  the  king  may  be  induced  by  this  forced 
or  entrapped  demonstration  of  the  appellants,  to  withdraw  the  partial 
indulgence  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  conceded  to  some  of  ihe  secu- 

uT^u  ^^^*'  °"  *'''^  ^"^J^''*  ^*  '^^^*'  'he  king  and  his  council 

should  have  an  equal  motive  for  unsparing  severity  against  all*  In 
effect,  however.  Black  well  himself,  the  archpriest,  "submitted  to  the 
oath  or  "  pronounced  in  favor  of  its  lawfulness,"  and  took  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Several  of  the  clergy  and  laity  followed  his  example. 
but  when  a  copy  of  the  oath  was  sent  to  Rome,  two  breves,  or  apos- 
tolic letters,  were  directed  by  his  Holiness  to  the  English  Catholics, 
condemning  the  oath  as  unlawful.  Several  recanted  upon  this  intima- 
tion; but  still  there  was  a  party  that  not  only  stood  to  their  former  reso- 
lution, but  confirmed  the  practice  by  learned  treatises,  which  they  pub- 
lished on  the  subject.  These  called  forth  replies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  the  missioners  and  foreign  divines,  who  opposed  the  oath 
ot  allegiance,  or  its  peculiar  denunciation  of  the  papal  prerogatives, 
aellarmine,  Parsons,  and  other  Jesuits,  were  the  leading  manufacturers 

rf«  JifT^'.'!* '^"*  "  ^ccioche,  visto  [ilacritto]  del  rfe  e  delli  suoi  conaiglieri.inten- 
wrlu  "'  ?,'^''«''^oti  sono  del  medesino  parere  in  questa  materia,  e  cosi  non 

PorMono  persegmtare  Vum  pia  che  I'altriper  questa  causa.^'  See  the  Memorial  apud 
s.n.rfl' '!u  PP^"*^"*?"!-  P''*"""^  actually  States  that  the  identical  oath  was  pre- 
21  K  /  "^^'J'^  "'^  ^^^  archpriest  in  1602,  to  the  Inquisition,  and  that  the  appel- 
w7,;n  .?-*"",!'^l'°  condemn  its  doctrine-had  failed  to  do  so— nay,  had  spread  the 
on  m  n^  'V^^  thousand  books  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  making  an  impression 
LT,7;u  Pi-esented  the  memorial  in  the  name  of  Harrison,  the  archpriest's  agent, 
lir,  !„,  M  VT'^'uf"''^  ^"  conclude  with  saying  that  "  the  poor,  most  afflicted  Catho- 
nairn  in  ♦/"  °''!'^^u  ^°.  Bellarmine  for  this  good  (#ce"-and  states  that  he  has 
lamea  in  the  margin  the  eleven  or  twelve  books  containing  the  doctrine  alluded  to- 
il, „'I.°"«®'  }^^  substance  of  the  oath  to  be  denounced— though  he  knew  nothing  of 
not  n  »I!A  "'^'^"e^  'f  '^««^d  at  Rome,  May  !8th,  and  the  bill  containing  the  oath  was 
not  passed  until  nine  days  after,  in  London.  o  i"u» 
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of  arcuments  against  the  test,  whilst  the  Catholics  m  England  literally 
"  knew  not  what  to  do,"  in  the  confusion  of  their  leaders  and  gmdes 
unto  destruction.     Some  of  llieni  prepared  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Hying 
from  the  rushing  storm  of  persecution— whilst  many,  roused  to  energy 
by  the  cruelty  intended  to  oppress  them,  flung  aside  the  indilTerence 
which  had  hitherto  concealed  their  belief,  and  boldly  avowed  their 
religion  to  the  world.     Still,  "  there  wanted  not  mdividuals,  who,  to 
escape  the  new  penalties,  were  willing  to  comply  with  many  ot  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  statutes."*     The  lawfulness  of  the  oath  was  the 
grand  contention.     The  clergy  were  divided  in  their  opinions.     Some 
maintained  that  it  might  be  taken  as  it  stood— others  that  reservations 
or  protestations  might  be  adopted  to  save  the  pope  s  authority— whilst 
a  third  party  denounced  it  unconditionally.     And,  of  course,  there  was 
net  wanting  a  Jesuit,  Father  Nicholas  Smith,  who  "  held  that  the  whole 
oath  might  be  taken  with  equivocation,  because  he  thought  no  part  of 
it  was  against  faith."t     What  is  most  curious  in  this  lamentable  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  is,  that  the  archpriest  was,  at  first,  amongst  the  most 
violent  opponents  of  the  oath— resisted  every  efTort,  whether  of  reason 
or  persuasion',  in  its  favor,  until  "  suddenly  a  new  light  flashed  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  at  once  became  as  zealous  in  its  advocacy,  as  he  had 
before  been  vehement  in  its  condemnation."t     New  lights  are  always 
admirable  ;  but  their  construction  and  chemical  analysis  should  always 
be  given,  in  order  to  enhance  our  admiration  of  the  beautiful  result.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  archpi  iest  was  completely  worn  out  by  his  trou- 
bles and  the  contentions  with  which  he  was  surrounded  in  his  vene- 
rable old  age.     "  Some  more  effectual  order  were  needful,'   wrote  the 
Jesuit  Holtby  to  Parsons,  "  to  stay  so  many  wanton  and  presumptuous 
wits,  as,  upon  a  conceit  of  learning  and  sufficiency  where  it  is  not.  do 
attempt  and  set  abroach  their  errors  and  scandalous  inventions  at  plea- 
sure.    Neither  will  or  dare  the  archpriest  deal  with  such :  his  powers 
being  so  limited,  as  he  saith,  and  himself  disgraced  by  former  proceed- 
ings, that  they  bear  no  respect  unto  his  office  or  person :  whereby  1  do 
think  him  so  discouraged  that  he  list  not  to  meddle  with  any  belonging 
to  his  charge;  but  rather  live  in  obscurity,  and  suffer  all  to  run  as  they 
list— albeit  in  the  oath  I  found  him  too  forward."§     And  m  point  ot 
fact,  the  archpriest  seems  to  have  made  a  virtue  of  necessity ,  for  only 
listen  to  the  same  Jesuit  urging  that"  our  humble  suit  must  be  directed 
unto  Signore  Paul  [the  pope],  in  the  greatest  scandal  and  downfall  that, 
this  many  years,  hath  happened,  or  could  come  unto  our  nation,  or 
have  blemished  the  glory  of  our  springing  revived  church.       'fee  it 
is,"  says  he,  "  that,  parfly  by  the  doctrine  of  approving  the  oath,  ana 
much  more  of  allowing  and  defending  our  long-abhorred  church-going, 
we  are  brought  into  that  estate,  that  we  fear,  in  short  time— ne  tucerna 
nostra  prorsus  extingualur  [lest  our  lamp  be  completely  put  outj. 

*  Thus,  according  to  Boderie  and  Mr.  Tierney,  but  stronger  avowals  are  forthcomiDg 
on  this  important  time  of  trial. 

t  Letter  of  Mush,  apud  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  xxxm.  %  Jierney ,  iv.  73,  noie. 

^  Stonyhuret  MSS.  Ang.  A.  iii.  71,  apud  Tierney,  uhi  sujn-ti.  Holtby  writes  under 
the  assumed  name  of  North,  Oct.  30,  1606. 
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Neither  let  our  friends  think  that  we  8peak  this,  to  amplify  the  matter  • 
for,  no  doubt  the  case  is  more  lamentable  than  we  could  have  imagined 
or  expected  ;  for  now  not  only  weak  persons  here  and  there,  upon /"a 
of  emporal  losses,  do  relent  from  their  constancy,  but  whol^  counties 
and  sh.res  run  headlong,  without  scruple,  unto  heretics'  church"  to 
service  and  sermons,  as  a  thing  most  lawful ;  being  emboldened  there- 
unto  by  the  warrant  of  their  pastors  and  spiritual  guides,  who,  u  on  a 
sudden  It  seemeih,  vo  untarily,  and  presuming  upon  their  o;n\v its! 

est  tile  r/iomas  CarperKarius,  vel  Wright,  de  quo  jam  aluJsmpe 
[whose  rmgleader  is  that  Thomas  Carpenter,  o/  Wright,  concerning 
whom  I  have  often  elsewhere  enlarged].  And  lest  that  his  doctri  f 
might  be  suspected,  for  want  of  authority,  he  is  contented  to  author  e 
and  con  .rm  the  same  by  h.s  own  example  :-and  it  is  verified  among 
them,-  SI  videbasjurem,  currebas  cum  eo  ;  et  cum  adulteru  portio- 
nemtmm  poM  ^^  [when  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst 
with  him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterers]  * 

This  is  certainly  no  very  favorable  account  of  Catholic  orthodoxy 
in  England,  after  tne  boastful  operation  for  so  many  years,  by  \llen's 
preservative  pnests  and  the  Jesuits.  In  effect,  all  (he  Catholic  peers! 
with  a  single  exception  of  Lord  Teynham  who  eluded  it,  repeatedly 
nd  spontaneously  took  the  oath  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;t  and  in  the 
hrstyear,  there  were  only  1944  recusants  out  of  the  whole  Catholic 
population-the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  of  the  lower  ranks  fto 
tlieir  honor  be  it  recorded,  in  their  conscientious  refusal,  if  such  it  was) 
-there  being  among  them  only  two  knights— one  of  whom  afterwards 
conformed-ihree  esquires,  and  forty-five  gentlemen-l  These  last 
tacts  bear  hard  upon  the  Jesuits,  for  it  was  their  boast  that  the  gentry 
andnobdity  were  exclusively  under  their  guidance.§ 

^Ve  must,  of  course,  remember  that  the  Jesuit,  Father  Nicholas 
omith,  advocated  equivocation  in  the  very  delicate  matter.     And  here 
we  may  pause— and  be  permitted  to  ask  this  important  question- of 
what  moral  or  "religious"  advantage  have  these  missioners  and  Jesuits 
een  to  the  Catholic  cause  in  England  ?     The  lamp  which  they  had 
lighted  up-or  rather,  the  incendiary  strife  they  had  roused— with  in- 
calculable calamity  to  the  scape-goat  Catholics,  was  likely  to  be  utterly 
extinguished  in  the  moment  of  vigorous  persecution.     What  the  de- 
sultory severities  of  Elizabeth  could  not  effect,  the  money-screwing, 
persevering  Scotchmen  achieved  without  difficulty— driving  the  scape- 
goats of  the  priests,  monks,  and  Jesuits,  to  abjure  the  grand  idea,  papal 
m[n[" ''^~:r^  u    "^u"*'^   ^oxxnxnes   and   shires,   headlong,    without 
scruple,    to  the  churches  and  sermons  of  the  Protestants— perhaps  the 
mo  thum,,,at,ng  feature  of  this  general  prevarication.     But,  in  excuse 
ot  these  wretched  Catholics,  I  ask,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?    Their 
pastors  and  spiritual  guides"  led  the  way:  they  who  started  origi- 

*  Apud  Tierney,  iv,,  Append,  xxiv. 

t  Tierney,  tihi  suprh.  and  Lingard,  ix, 

t  Recusant  Papers,  No.  437 ;  Tierney,  ubi  suprSi. 

5  Tierney,  mJ/  suprH,  referring  to  Parsons. 
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nallv  with  fervid  opposition  to  this  very  "  long-abhorred  chur'^h-gomg," 
now  give  a  "  warrant  thereunto."  and  that,  too,  "  voluntarily  !  1  hus 
did  that  selfish,  rash,  bad  scheme  eventuate  its  own  humiliat.on-its 
own  retribution.  And  it  is  very  pleasant  to  behold  the  result.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to  ffie  proverbb  come  to  pass— saying  that  Confidence 
in  unfiiithful  men  in  a  li.  ,  ■  uf  trouble,  is  like  a  broken  tooth,  and  a  foot 
out  of  joint."  In  fact  these  men  "  troubled  their  own  house,  and 
consequently,  ihey  "inherited  the  wind,"— a  most  appropriate  portion 
for  the  roaring  bellows  of  sedition.  ,        ^    ,. 

Meanwhile!  the  English  Jesuits  in  Flanders,  feeling  quite  secure  in 
their  snug  colleges,  resolved  to  speculate  on  the  vocations  for  martyr- 
dom  that  might  still  be  lingerin^^  among  iii«  dying  lamps  of  the  church 
in  Britain.     They  urged  the  pope,  Paul  V.,  to  lay  aside  his  forbear- 
ance towards  the  English  monarch.     Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  the  con- 
traiv,  admonished  the  pope  to  cling  to  conciliating  measures,  to  retrain 
from  every  exasperating  demonstration,  to  give   no  pretext  to  James 
for  the  adoption  of  measures  which  might  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England.*     Under  the  disguise  o 
messenger  from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  secret  envoy  was  dispatched 
bv  the  pope  to  England,  with  letters  to  the  archpriest,  prohibiting  all 
seditious  and  treasonable  practices,  and  to  King  James,  soliciting  his 
interposition  between  the  indiscriminate  vengeance  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  unoffending  body  of  the  Catholics.     James  affected  a  kind  recep- 
tion to  the  envoy,  gave  him  the  gratuity  usual  on  such  occasions,  but 
dismissed  him  with  words  signifying  nothing  for  the  pope.t    bo  tar 
the  pope  had  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Roman  Huguenot ;  and 
when  he  found  that  James  had  his  reasons  for  pursuing  his  scheme 
against  the  Catholics,  the  pope  should  have  still  kept  the  pohticians 
advice,  or  if  he  wished  to  be  doing  something,  he  should  have  resorted 
to  masses,  fastings,  scourgings,  litanies,  and  Jesuit-novenas ;  m  short, 
to  anything  rather  than  "  make  bad  worse."     But  unfortunately,  as  the 
evil  genius  of  the  English  Catholics  would  have  it,  almost  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  envoy  returned  to  his  master,  two  Jesuits,  the  depu- 
ties of  the  Belgian  province,  arrived  at  the  Roman  court.    They  brough 
an  address  to  the  pope  :  they  came  "  to  rouse  him  to  the  .adoption  o 
some  speedy  and  energetic  measures  against  the  English  king.  ;   rau 
was  not  disposed  to  resist  the  stirring  appeal.     He  struggled  a  moment 
—human  nature  got  the  better,  or,  rather,  the  worse  of  him— and,  in 
that  evil  hour,  "he  yielded  to  the  clamors  by  which  he  was  assailed. 
He  signed  a  breve,  forbidding  all  Catholics  to  attend  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  pronouncing  the  oath  to  be  unlawful— "  containing  rnanv 
things  contrary  to  faith  and  salvation."§     So  far  Mr.  Tierney :  bu  thi 
unconscionable  Jesuit-ridden  pope  actually  delivered  himself  as  follows 
to  the  Anglo-Catholics :— "  Wherefore  we  admonish  you  altogether  to 
refrain  from  taking  this  and  similar  oaths— which  conduct  we  the  more 
intensely  exact  from  you,  because,  having  experienced  the  firmness  oi 

*  Tierucy   iv.  74;  Boderiejit  150- 

t  Lingard,  ix.  76 ;  Tierney,  ubi  mprH  .•  Boderie,  284, 300,  327. 

1  Tierney,  iv.  74.  $  See  the  breve,  apud  Tierney,  jv.  Append,  m. 
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your  faith,  which,  hke  gold  in  the  furnace,  hath  been  proved  in  the  fire 
of  your  perpetual  tribulation,  we  know  that  you  will  cheerfully  endure 
more  atrocious  torments  whatsoever,  yea,  will  firmly  seek  death  itself, 
nther  than  olTend,  in  anything,  the  majesty  of  God.  And  our  con- 
fidence 18  confirmed  by  the  daily  reports  which  we  receive  of  your 
great  virtue  and  fortitude,  which,  not  otherwise  than  at  the  beginning 
ol  the  Church,  shine  forth  in  these  times,  in  your  martyrdoms."  Now. 
compare  this  arrant  balderdash  with  the  Jesuit  Holiby's  account  of  af- 
fairs written  about  nine  weeks  before  the  pope  made  himself  the  moulh- 
pince  0  this  most  unreasonable  and  cruel  misrepresentation.  Recall 
to  mind  the  greatest  scandal  and  downfall  that,  this  many  years,  hath 
happened,  the  blemished  glory  of  our  springin-r  revived  Church." 
"approving  the  oath,"  "defending  our  long-abhorred  church-going," 
-111  fact,  thp  lamp  put  out,"—"  whole  countries  and  shires  running 
headlong,  witl  out   scruple,  unto  heretics'  churchns,  &c.,"— ihrouL^i 

;  '^'f.^l  !f"^^'r?!  '°T^'"  \  ''"''°"'  scruple."-yea.  "as  a  thing  most 
law  ul,  emboldened  by  the  warrant  of  their  pastors  and  siTiritual 
guides,  —the  "false  prophets  or  wolves."  Now,  was  it  not  too  bad 
to  call  upon  men  who  had  the  good  sense,  at  least,  to  eschew  martyr- 
dom  on  the  fair  principle,  that  "  When  doctors  disagree,  their  disciples 
are  free,  —to  call  upon  such  men,  I  say,  "cheerfully  to  endure  more 
atrocious  torments  whatsoever,  yea,  firmly  to  seek  death  itself  rather 
than  offend,  in  anything,  the  majesty  of  God,"— which  majesty  was 
nothing  more  than  the  despicable  pretensions  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  pontiff?  The  whole  affair  was  evidently  the  contrivance  of 
the  religious  demoniac  Parsons,  whose  implacable  hatred  of  the  ap- 
pellants made  him  reckless  of  means  to  involve  them  in  the  general 
ruin  of  the  English  Church.  What  he  wished  Bellarmine  to  do,  even 
before  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  oath,  is  now  achieved  by  his  faction, 
and  the  result  was  according  to  his  heart's  desire. 

The  breve  was  conveyed  to  the  archpriest,  Blackwell,  by  the  very 
Jesuit,  Holtby,  whose  description  of  the  English  church  has  just  been 
contrasted  with  its  foreign  misrcnresentation.  Blackwell  would  not 
publish  the  instrument,  for,  as  he  candidly  said,  "  he  would  not  thrust 
lis  head  into  the  halter  wilfully."*  His  caution  was  a  back-wind  to 
the  Jesuits  in  England— "I  would  to  God,"  wrote  one  of  them  to  l»ar- 
sons,  "that  the  customer  [the  archpriest]  would  inform  of  all  such 
matters  as  belong  to  him  :  for  his  silence  doth  argue  a  kind  of  neglect 
OJ  the  points :  md  our  information  maketh  us  more  hated  of  the  es- 
tate and  secular  priests."t  Thus  was  their  wicked  craft  punished  by 
Itself  It  was,  doubtless,  by  their  "information"  that  the  government 
heard  of  the  breve's  arrival.  From  the  first,  James  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  machinators  of  the 
instrument;  and  he  now  proceeded  to  manifest  hi  resentment  by  or- 
oering  the  oath  to  be  indiscriminately  administered  to  all  Catholics.t 
ihis  proceeding  was  downright,  unjust' folly :— he  should  have  con- 

*  See  his  Fifth  Examination.  Tierney,  iv.  Append   xx"i 

t  Biount  to  Parsons,  Dec.  7,  1606,  apud  Tierney,  ubi  suprH. 

t  Boderie,  1.201;  Tierney,  iv.  74.  J>  i' 
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fined  his  indipnalion  to  the  priests  and  the  Jesuits,  hut  mostly  to  the 
latter— not,  indeed,  by  the  horrible  penally  of  death,  but  simply  by 
ejeotment — by  a  positively  universal,  incessant,  srouriiifr  of  the  laiul, 
driving  out  the  pernicious  incendiaries  back  to  their  pope — meanwhile 
lavishing  every  kindness  on  his  Catholic  people — raising  them  from 
their  crime-generating  degradation — and  encouraging  that  tendency  to 
sensible  loyally  which  they  had  begun  to  exhibit.  The  penally  of 
death  should  have  been  utterly  discarded.  He  might  be  sure  that  it 
would  be  styled  "  martyrdom,"  and  would  generate  a  positive  neces- 
sity for  the  repetition  of  the  criminal  absurdity.  Thter  contempt  is  the 
most  effectual  extinguisher  for  calculating  rogues  under  the  cloak  of  re- 
ligion. Had  Elizabeth  or  James  published  an  edict  menacing  to  br^ind 
the  incendiary  Pharisees,  with  the  initial  letter  of  Rogue  on  their  fore- 
heads, a  single  sample  would  have  had  the  effect  like  that  of  letting 
loose  a  tarred  rat  in  a  barn  infested  with  the  vermin.  James  resorted 
to  the  usual  Roman  and  Spanish  method^for  two  bad  reasons,  bigotry 
and  ivant  of  money. 

As  the  king  of  France  had  predicted,  the  persecution  raged  wilh 
renewed  fury."  Two  priests  were  apprehended  and  condemned  to 
death,  for  returning  into  the  realm  ;— but  they  were  spared  at  the  in- 
tercession  of  the  French  ambassador  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  A 
third,  who  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket  a  letter  written  by  Parsoris 
against  the  oath,  was  executed  on  that  account,  without  mercy— in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  French  ambassador.  Was  that  fact  a 
pang,  or  a  consolation  to  the  ruthless  Jesuit  hectoring  afar?  He  pro- 
bably shrugged  his  shoulders — and  wrote  another  letter :— for  his  jack- 
al in  England  wrote  to  him,  saying:  "These  naughty  priests  afflict 
us  very  much  ;  for,  besides  Skidmore,  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  s 
man.  Rouse,  Atkinson,  Gravener,  and  others  relapsed,  which  openly 
profess  to  betray  their  brethren,  others  are  no  less  dangerous,  which 
persuade  a  lawfulness  of  going  to  sermons  and  to  service,  by  which 
means  many  worldlings,  to  save  their  temporals,  are  contented  to  fol- 
low their  counsel ;  and  not  only  that,  but  justify  the  fact  also."*  It  is 
necessary  to  state  that  this  letter  was  written  to  Parsons  by  Bloiint, 
about  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  papal  breve,  i.  e.,  the  Jesuit 
breve.  Parsons'  breve  with  the  pope's  sanction.  And  in  the  council  of 
Father  Parsons,  it  was  woe  to  "these  naughty  priests  !" 

As  the  Jesuits  had  stirred  up  this  new  pretext  for  the  Scotchman 
and  his  people,  to  persecute  the  Catholics,  so  were  they  the  first  to 
wish  for  peace  once  more,  being  in  constant  peril  of  their  lives.  The 
plan  they  devised  for  propitiating  the  king,  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  them  by  a  fable  of  iEsop  misunderstood,  the  one  in  which  a 
man  tries  to  propitiate  a  savage  dog  by  throwing  him  a  bone :— ot 
course  it  proved  but  a  premium  on  the  dog's  ferocity— but  the  ferocity 
of  the  government  was  attributed  to  the  right  motives,  when  the  Je- 
suits offered  to  buy  exemption  from  martyrdom,  M'ith  a  sum  of  money. 
Humiliating  as  is  the  imputation  to  the  government,  it  is,  nevertheless, 

*  Blount  to  Parsons,  w*  anteli. 
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most  gratifym/T  thus  to  find  that  these  Jesuits  and  others  perfectly  knew 
thi.t  the  rchj^ion  of  Protcstunls  had  nothing  in  reahty  to  do  with  the 
persecution,  lly  otferinjr  a  bribe,  they  showed  their  estimate  of  the 
base  motives  which  led  to  the  lucrative  persecution.  "  You  shall  un- 
derstand, '  writes  Jesuit  Blount  to  Parsons,  •' that  the  Lord  William 
Howard  and  Father  Blount  are  now  busy  with  the  ambassador  of  Spain 
for  money,  upon  condition  of  some  kind  of  peace  with  Catholics- 
whereunto  we  are  moved  by  the  lord  chamberlain  and  his  wife,  pro- 
mising (ailhhilly  that  some  good  shall  be  done  for  Catholics,  the  am- 
bassador IS  willing  to  concur  with  money.  What  the  end  will  be  is 
very  doubtful ;  because  Salisbury  [of  Garnet-notoriety]  will  resist: 
yet  such  IS  the  want  of  moneij  with  the  chamberlain,  at  this  time 
(whoso  expenses  are  infinite),  that  either  Salisbury  must  supply,  or 
else  he  must  needs  break  with  them,  and  trust  to  this  refuge.  Besides, 
ihe  chancellor  doth  much  desire  to  thrust  out  all  the  Scottish,  of  whom 
they  begin  to  be  afraid:  seeing  now  by  experience  that,  if  the  Catho- 
hcsgo  down,  the  Scottish  step  into  their  place;  for  which  cause,  the 
very  Puritans  in  the  Parliament  say  plainly,  if  they  had  thought  the 
Scottish  should  have  had  the  forfeitures,  the  latvs  should  not  have  been 
passed.  (.')*  Little  mor,  is  wanting  to  display  in  all  their  bearings 
llie  policy  and  attitude  of  the  "  Protestant"  party,  at  the  time,  as  op- 
posed to  the  "  Catholic"  party—both  actuated  by  precisely  the  same 
motives— utter  selfishness  varnished  with  their  respective  "  religion." 

"All  heats  about  prerogative  and  privilege  were  now  laid  aside:  the 
pulpits  and  our  universities  rang  with  declamations  against  the  here- 
sies and  usurpations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  now  the  king  gave 
himselt  wholly  to  hunting,  plays,  masques,  balls,  and  writing  against 
Hellarmine,and  the  pope's  supremacy,  in  arrogating  a  power  over  kings, 
and  disposing  of  their  kingdoms  .  .' .  .  But  whilst  the  king  was  thus 
wallowing  m  pleasure,  he  wholly  gave  himself  uo  to  be  governed  by 
tavorites,  to  whom  he  was,  above  any  other  king  of  England  (excep't 
Henry  VIIL),  excessively  prodigal,  not  only  in  honors  and  offices,  but 
01  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  aids  given  in  Parliament,  and  these 
being  of  both  nations,  Scotch  as  well  as  English,  made  them  to  be  the 
more  intolerable  :— all  things  being  at  peace  abroad,  public  afl^airs  were 
neglected  or  scarce  thought  of,  whilst  the  Dutch  still  grew  more  power- 
ful at  sea,  and  without  any  aid  from  the  king,  were  matches  for  the 
King  ot  Spain  by  land  ;  and  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  accumulating 
incredible  treasure  at  home,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  vast  designs 
abroad,  whereof  the  king  took  no  notice—his  genius  lying  another 
way,  —namely,  "  hunting,  plays,  masques,  balls,  and  writing  against 
uellarmine  and  the  pope's  supremacy."! 

Of  course  the  Jesuits  took  care  to  notify  the  general  disregard  paid 
to  the  papal  breve.  No  one  doubted  its  origin,  and  many  suspected  its 
authenticity  in  consequence  :  if  many  refused,  many  consented  to  take 
the  obnoxious  oath.  Another  breve  was  expedited.  What  a  contrast 
in  the  wording !     The  pope  is  made  to  pretend  to  think  that  he  was 
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quite  astonished  at  the  result— /)Cr/?/rft«t)i7  sane  nos  hie  nuncius. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  shifts  the  blame  from  the  good  sense  of 
Englishmen,  to  the  everlasting  devil,  to  whose  "  craft  and  fraud"  the 
papal  breve  attributes  their  transgression.*  And  the  pope  confirmed 
the  preceding  instrument,  and  enjoined  all  Catholics  to  accept  and  abide 
by  the  previous  prohibition— one  of  those  spasmodic  perversities  for 
which  resisted  churchmen  have  ever  been  so  famous. 

Ere  the  breve  reached  lllnglaiul,  the  archpriest  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  pursuivants,  and  was  in  prison;  and  he  had  not  only  taken 
the  oath,  but  had  also,  by  a  public  letter,  recommended  his  people  to 
follow  his  example,  in  the  plainest  terms  of  earnest  exhortation,  saying: 
"  «()  shall  we  shake  off  the  false  and  grievous  imputations  of  trea- 
sons and  treacheries  :  so  shall  lay  Catholics  not  overthrow  their  estates: 
so  shall  we  efVeet  that  which  his  Holiness  desireth,  that  is,  to  exhibit 
our  duties  to  God  and  our  prince,"— which  last  was  evidently  not  the 
result  literally  flowing  from  tlie  papal  breve.  Bellarmine  and  Parsons 
pounced  on  the^ioor  old  gentleman,  urging  upon  him  "  the  grievousness 
of  his  transgression."  All  to  no  purpose  whatever.  "  He  had  sworn," 
he  said,  "in  the  sense  of  the  lawgiver:  he  had  sworn  in  the  sense 
avowed  by  himself,  and  accepted  by  the  magistrate  :  he  had  denied, 
not  tiie  spiritual  authority,  but  the  temporal  pretensions,  of  the  pontifT, 
and,  in  so  doing,  lie  was' warranted  as  well  by  the  decisions  of  divines, 
as  by  the  necessity  of  alleviating,  if  possible,  the  suflerings  of  his  per- 
secuted flock."  He  was  consequently  deposed  from  his  office,  and 
Birkhead  was  appointed  archjjriest  of  the  distracted  Catholics.  Black- 
well,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  languished  in  prison  till  his  de^lh,  in 

UU.l.t  ,       ,  , 

Then  it  was  that  Maitre  Jacques,  the  Solomon  of  England,  sailed 
into  the  Babelmandeb  of  controversy.  By  the  help  of  his  divines,  he 
got  up  a  tract,  entitled  "  An  Apologie  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,"  and, 
by  way  of  fortifying  the  argument,  six  priests  were  condemned  and 
three  of  them  executed  at  York  and  Tyburn.|  Parsons  and  Bellar- 
mine betowed  answers  to  his  Apologie,  and  distracted  his  royal  brains 
with  their  buzzing  controversy.  Again  he  closeted  himself  with  his 
divines,  revised  his  lucubration,  prefixed  to  it  a  "Premonition  to  all 
Christian  Princes;"  but,  changing,  improving,  disputing,  debating  with 
his  theological  oracles,  he  could  come  to  no  satisfactory  result,  capable 
of  fronting  the  two  Jesuits  on  the  contemptible  field  of  controversy. 
Henry  IV.  pitied  Master  Jacques,  and  advised  him,  for  the  sake  of  his 
dignity,  to  desist  from  a  contest  so  unworthy  of  a  royal  head.  The 
King  of  Denmark  offered  the  same  respectable  advice ;  but,  whilst  the 
pedant  was  sagacious  enough  not  to  insult  the  King  of  France  for  hi&_ 
admonition,  he  presumed  to  administer  castigation  to  the  litUe  King  of 
Denmark,  telling  him  to  blush  for  his  folly  in  offering  advice  to  a  prince 
so  much  older  and  wiser  than  himself.  The  queen  tried  to  check  the 
royal  infatuation  of  her  husband,  but  in  vain,  and  turned  her  displea- 

*  See  the  brevo,  Tierncy,  iv.  Append,  xxviii. 

t  Tierney,  iv,  75;  Lingard,  ix.  77  ;  Boderie,  ii.;  Butler,  ii. 

X  Lingard,  ix.  78 ;  Boderie,  iii. ;  Challoner,  ii. 
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sure  npainst  .>alisbnry,  whom  she  suspected  of  encouraging  her  husband 
in  this  pursuit,  that  he  might  govern  the  kingdom  at  liis  pleasure.     No 
(lou  .t,  however,  that  James's  notion  that  }.e  knew  move  theology  than 
all  the  doctors  in  the  world,  was  sufficient  without  the  least  encourage- 
ment from  his  crafty  ih.tterers.    Difficult  was  the  parturition,  however  ; 
and,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  the  new  "  princely  gift"  was  suppressed  ; 
anew  light  had  shot  through  his  brain~-he  called  in  the  copies,  again 
revised,  corrected,  and  altered  tfie  trille,— after  softening  down  the  ar- 
^nimented  assertion  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist,  which   title  he  now 
declared  contingent  on  the  continuance  of  his  pretensions  to  temporal 
domniion  over  princes.     To  various  princes  of  Europe  he  sent  copies 
ol  his  book,  ny  special  messengers :— most  of  them  accepted  it  as  a 
compliment:  but  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  archduke  peremptorily  re- 
lused  the  royal  platitude— which  their   political   bigotry  should   have 
permitted  them  to  receive  with  a  smile  of  commiseration*     How  dif- 
leront  was  the  beautiful  gratitude  of  Matthews,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
who  actually  threw  himself  ui)on  his  knees  to  receive  his  copies  from' 
the  messenger,  kissed  them,  promised  to  keep  them  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye,  and  to  read  them   over  and  over   again—a  memorable  disolay  of 
devotion  which  he  probably  never  vouchsafed  to  his  Bible.     And  then 
hegan  the  mighty  battle  of  croaking  frogs,  singing  th3ir  old  and  ever- 
asung  war-song  in   the  swamps   of  controversy.     Protestant  divines, 
Komis  1  tlieologians,  Jesuits  and  seculars,  scribbled  their  foolscap  with 
astonishing  vigor  and  fertility— the  former  under  the  wing  of  the  royal 
^^^'^<i-i^oilhe  eagle— the  latter  under  the  cloak  of  Bellarmine  and  Par- 
sons.     J  he  controversy  continued  to  agitate  the  Catholics  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and   still  left  the  ridiculous 
question  abom  papal  supremacy,  to  die  that  natural  death  which,inthe 
course  of  time,  never  fails  to  extinguish,  or  at  least  to  render  innocuous, 
the  pprnicious  or  absurd  concoctions  of  ignorance  and  craft.t 

But  James  had  cO  do  with  crafty  antagonists— veteran  controversial- 
ists,  who  never  scruple  to  resort  to  every  and  any  expedient  for  the 
subversion  of  an  opponent.  The  reader  is  aware  of  James's  early 
o..nnect^on  with  the  Catholics,  the  Jesuits,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
lope  ot  Kome,— a  connection  as  insincere  and  crafty  on  his  part  as  it 
was  crafty  and  calculating  on  the  part  of  those  who  thought  they  could 
entrap  the  Scotchman  into  their  treasonable  scheme  against  Elizabeth. 
Ihe  intriguers  were  first  punished,  as  we  have  seen— by  the  utter 
failure  of  all  their  schemes  and  machinations.  This  was  precisely  as 
>t ought  to  be:— but  the  craft  and  tricks  of  the  Scotchman  deserved 
punislunent,  no  less;  and  it  was  now  inflicted,  the  more  intensely  be- 
cause m  the  very  exultation  of  his  despicable  vanity.  Bellarmine  pub- 
'shed  a  letter  written  by  the  king  himself,  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  in 
ioyy,  in  which  he  solicited  the  dignity  of   cardinal   for  a  Scottish 

am*,Ilrinf!li°i'"'''T?.u"T  "1  ^^^  ''"'\'"  ^^^  Apocalypse,  which  made  the  French 
u"„  '  1       T'"'^  ,'• "'  '^°  ^^''^  ^"'  "  *^^  «'"'*""  ""'l  '»»«'  pernicious  that  was  ever 
ri  nn  .uch  a  subject."— Uofferje,  iv.  502  j  hingurd,  ix.  79. 

Dalrvmnl^  m'""  '^',  *^  *7o'  S*""^"®'  '"'  ^'^i  Winwood,iii.;  Birch,  298,  etsea., 
"airymple,  Memorials,  p.  J3;  Tierney,  iv.  75.  >    -     v/ 
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Catholic,  and  siibscribod  hiinsolf— /iw/iVMr/mts   vestrie  ohscqumtu- 
shuns  /iiiun.     ./.  Ji.—''  Your  Holiness's  most  obodient  sou.     James 
K."     'This  was  a  stroke  for  which  -lames  was  not  prepared.     At  first 
he  sank  under  it,— convicted  of  duplicity  or  porlidy  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe.     As  his  only  resource  lie  determined  to  deny  the  fact.     Hal- 
merino,  his  secretary  at  the  time,  was  summoned  before  the.  council ; 
and  after  several  examinations,  at  the  last  of  which  the  kin^  attended 
unseen,  yet  within  hearing,  he  consented  toacknowledfjo  that  he  had  art- 
fully procured  the  royal  signature  to  the  letter,  but  at  the  same  tunc  had 
kept  his  sovereign  in  ignorance  both  of  its  contents  and  of  its  address!* 
Such  was  the  deed,  and  such  was  the  inlinitely  more  disfrraceful  aril- 
lice  resorted  to,  in  order  to  cover  the  humiliation  of  the  '*  Protestant" 
Kin<r  of  Kuirland,  now  undertaking  to  prove  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist. 
Meanwhile  the  great  body  of  the  (Catholics  smarted  lor  this  madness 
of  their  spiritual  and  tempu'ral  rulers.     Hlackwell's  example,  in  lahinir 
the  oath,  had  been  followed  by  several  among  the  clergy,  and  by  num- 
bers in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     «y  the  majority  of  the  clergy  iliese 
persons  were  regarded  as  schismatics,  and  were  refused  the  beneht  ol 
the  sacraments :  they  applied  to  IMackwell  and  the  other  prisoners  lu 
the  Clink,  and  obtained  what  the  opponents  of  the  oath  had  wUlilield. 
Thus  a  schism  was  formed  in  the  sull'eriug  remnant  ot  the  Catholic 
i-hurch  in  England.     The  new  archpriest,  Hirkhead,  threatened  to  in- 
ilict  the  penalties  of  disobedience  to  the  papal  mandate:   he  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  dissidents :  their  resolution  remained  unshaken,    Olie- 
dienoe  was  not  the  question,  they  said:  the  oath  was  lawlul  in  itsell: 
'hv  declaration  of  the  pope  was  insullicient  to  render  it  unlawlnl.     Ir- 
ritated by  the  publication  of  the  breves  in  his  kingdom,  the  king  en- 
forced  still  more  vigorously  the  oath  of  allegiance:  three  priests  who 
refused  to  take  it,  were  condemned  to  the  gallows.     The  arclipnosl 
naturally  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  aggravating  the  resentment, 
thus  awYully  manifested  against  his  brethren.     Yet  the  zealots  ot  his 
communion  urged  b^-   to  proceed.     The  more  violent  charged  hiiii 
with  abetting  "  the  Clinkers,"  or  prisoners  in  the  Clink  ;  the  more  un- 
scrupulous, or  reckless  hesitated  not  to  carry  their  accusations  to  Rome, 
and  denounced  both  him  and  his  assistants,  as  the  approvers  ot  the 
oath  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  representations,  deprecating  the  horrible 
consequences  to  the  Catholics,  he  was  compelled  to  proceed  against  the 
dissidents,  and  to  declare  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  taculties. 

The  pecuniary  penalties  for  recusancy  were  rigidly  entorced ;  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  fanatical  Protestants,  and  in  1610,  all  Catliolic.s 
were  ordered  to  quit  London  within  a  month,  and  all  priests  aiu  Jesuits 
were  commanded  to  leave  the  kingdom  widiin  the  same  period.  Cie 
Oath!    The  Oath!    or  your  money!  was  the  universal  summons  ol 

♦  Linunrd    ix.SOS.    "  He  (Balmcrino)  confessed  simulatly,  as  was  thought  by  those 
that  besf  understood  the  court,  an-!  how  matte,    the.,  we..t,  to  liberate  the  kw.go  sue 
y^^ossness" -Brt//o!ir,  ii  29.     See  L.ngard's  coucUm^e  re.parks  and  tacts  aga.»8t  the 
Sn!  y  orK.n^s  den,al,  and  thlartilke  c...nved  .or  h.aexcul.^Uon    OU^oui. 

■  ^   A.i,' "..-(Vi  in  »i,o  „ri,riiial  :.nnl    .ition  to  iho  uope:  we  shall  soon  nnu 

a'much  Ze  modem  Proteslanr king  of  Engl«»d  leading  himself  to  a  8,.r:iar  trau.- 
actiou. 
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the  legal  footpads  and  liighway  robbers.  "  If  n.atlcrs  proceed  in  exe- 
nit.on  as  the  I'arlian.ont  l.atli  defined,  there  will  be  „o  means  for  a 
Uihol.c  to  live  m  tins  realm.  They  must  now  pay  for  their  wives 
()/.  a  month.  Every  fortnight  the  justices  are  to  offer  the  oath  ;  wliirh, 
1  fear,  will  cause  a  number  to  stagger.  All  justices  must  be  sworn  to 
execute  the  laws  agau.st  us.  M.-n  must  bring  in  their  recusant  wives 
(noblemen  to  the  bishops,  and  all  others  to  the  justices) ;  and  so  be  nut 
in  prison,  and  their  hmbands  .shall  have  free  liberty  to  relinqiLi 

lilt  III  • 

Strongly  as  we  must  abhor  and  denounce  these  iniquities  on  the  part 
0  the  government,  still,  can  we  be  blind  to  the  remorseless  iniquity  of 
Rome  and  the  Jesuit  faction,  for  their  share,  their  instrumentality  in 
pouring  these  vials  of  wrath  on  the  wretched  Catholics  of  England^ 

lliey  appealed  to  the  pitiless  Moloch.  "In  the  most  aflecting  terms," 
says  the  Catholic  Tierney,"  eight  clergymen,  prisoners  in  Newgate, 
(escribed  he  suflenngs  endured  by  themselves  and  their  people,  fo^ 
the  refusal  of  the  oath.  They  spoke  of  the  gaols  crowded  with  in- 
nniles,  the  scaflolds  /lowing  with  the  blood  of  victims.  Thev  implored 
the  chief  pastor,  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  and  by  the  bovvels  of 
lien-  Kcdeemer,  to  take  pity  on  them  in  their  aflliction,  and  to  specify 
those  parts  of  the  oath  which  rendered  it  unlawful  to  be  taken.  To  thi's 
:ippoal,  so  touching,  so  just,  so  reasonable,  no  answer  was  returned.^-f 
1  -e  Jesuit  Caston  Pardies  describes  an  experiment  which  consisted 
in  cutting  up  a  certain  insect  into  various  pieces,  in  order  to  prove  the 
iii(Jependent  and  organic  vitality  of  each  separated  portion,  which  still 
continued  to  move  after  the  cruel  dissection:  and  the  Jesuit  tells  us  that 

lie  lias  often  tried  a  similar  experiment  with  much  pleasure."!  I  be- 
leve  that  the  case  exactly  applies  to  Pope  Paul  V.,  to  Parsons  and 
Ills  faction,  in  tiieir  pitiless  conduct  towards  the  Catholics  of  England 
Ant!  (iKl  they  "think  they  had  a  good  conscience,"  the  while?  God 
only  knovys ;  but  I  doubt  the  possibility.  They,  "  with  necessity,  the 
iyrant  s  plea,  excused  their  devilish  deeds." 

*  Fragment  of  an  original  letter  by  Hirkhead,  apud  Tierney,  iv  77 

ni;„.V'*"'"*'^'u^"  '^^"    ,"  '^''^  *^°"'''  "'"  '^•""'■'  ^«  "ossuet  observes,  wa-;  afraid  lest  ex- 
planation might  overthrow  its  claims  to  temporal  jurisdiction   (Defcns.  Declar   CleH 
fi    he  l,b.  v.ii.  c.  xx.i,.);  and  James,  therefore,  Js  still  left  to  upbraid  the  pope  for  a 
e  '  uhonc?.'''f  r''\['''"'*  "'  ''"  B°^'^:"'"''"«'  "«  it  -••>«  i"J"rious  to  the  in^te^ests  o^" 
ill  n      In  1  '."  '■'?T''   ''y'  '''^  nionarch,  '  he  hath  dealt  both  indisc^retly 

IwiAt  i"^T""''rr'''   '"«  "7"   Catholics  ;-with   me,  in   not  refuting  particu- 
Ih       «P<^'='"'"°'':-''  '?  'luarreied  with   in   that  oath;  which,  if  he   hatf  done,  it 

S  e  re'xtrr"/'''^''  '"/''^  '"'^"''^  '"''  ^  '^•^^•''  "«'  *«  P"'  -'^y-^  ^y  «"f'jects  to'  a 
mr^Zlu?    ^^'     T^^''^^\''^  ^^"'^  '="""^"'ed   'nsome  sort  to   have  reformed   or 
ecn"^  he  ebv'rfnr       V""1k"'  ?*"  CaH'"'ics,  for  either,  if  I  had  so  done,  they  had 
SicdtoiL     Y,  '"?'•   '"that  business   or,  at  least,  if  I   would    not  have  conde- 
0  smiow  rf\  T'  "7"""!  '^'  '*'*''"'^  "'""t'''  y*"  would  thereby  some  appearance 

<l4e.vtLlr;?r''":f  ^'''?  '?"  "'"«'-h..m  for  refusing  the  same;  not  as  seeming 
>om  Hk  LT.  "'"  "'«"■  "''"•f'e-ce  and  allegiance  unto  mo,  but  only  being  staved 

Sin^r  r"""^' "?"".""; '?''"P"'''"'  tenderness  of  their  consciences  in  regard 
X  irZTh\^'  vjT\"  ^^'"^'  "'^  P°P?  ^'"^  ""t^-^  """^  condemned  therein.'  (Apolo- 
relle     ontlint    \(  V/hatever  may  have   boon  the  insincerity  of  James,  it  is  painful  to 


feneti  on  the  truth  of  these  TP.m!,rki>._"—Tiernfiv.  i----  7.^ 

4  De  la  (Jonnoissance  des  Bestes,  p.  90.     « 
fence  u.ec  bien  du  plaisir."     Ed.  Paris,  1G78, 


J'ay  fait  souvent  une  setnblable  expt 
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Nor  was  it  only  in  making  trouble  in  eventuating  calamity  for  the 
Catholics  and  their  clergy,  that  the  bad  passions  of  the  rough-natured 
Parsons  were  displayed :  the  rival  missioners  of  England,  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  in  Spain,  experienced  the  jealous  rancor  of  his  heart,  in 
ceaseless  opposition,  and  he  found  eager  abettors  in  his  Company.    So 
determined  was  tlie  opposition  made  to  these  monks  in  their  design  of 
establishing  a  mission  in  England,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to  the  doctors  of  Salamanca,  for  a  declaration  that  they  were  com- 
petent,  as  monks,  to  preach  salvation  to  the  Catholics  of  England— a 
prerogative  which  the  Jesuits  would  confine  to  themselves  and  those 
whom  they  hoped  to  govern  as  they  listed.    It  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  monks:  but  this  only  tended  to  increase  their  opposition,  and  made 
them  louder  in  their  complaints.    They  appealed  to  the  nuncio.    They 
addressed  the  people.     They  called  on  the  council  of  state  to  interfere 
and  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  mission ;— and  it  was 
not  until  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Toledo,  after  a  careful  examumUon 
of  the  several  charges  made  by  the  Jesuits,  had  pronounced  the  allega- 
tions to  be  false,  and  the  design  of  the  mission  to  be  meritorious,  that 
they  could  be  induced  to  suspend  their  hostility,  and  permit  the  scheme 
to  be  carried  into  execution.*  ■       ,r       i     i 

Parsons  was  sinhing  into  the  grave ;  but  he  was  himself  to  the  last; 
and  his  last  public  displays  against  his  own  religionists  were  strikingly 
similar  to   the  treatment  he  experienced  at  Oxford,  out  of  which  he 
emerged  a  Jesuit.     Tlie  Benedictines  of  Douay  awakei.ed  the  jealousy 
of  the  Company,  and  Parsons  resolved  to  "  swindge"  and  "trim'-  them 
in  his  usual  style  of  unmeasured  abuse  and  imputation.     Like  the  wolf 
in  the  fable,  he  said,  "  they  hated  the  Jesuits— that  they  had  slandered 
the  Company."     The  fact  was,  that  Parsons  and  his  Jesuits  coveted  a 
monopoly  of  the  mission.     The   monks  appealed  to  the   pope  in  a 
memorial,  proving  that  the  statements  of  Parsons  were  either  false  or 
frivolous  ;  and  they  were  fortunate  enough  by  their  patronage,  at  least, 
to  get  a  verdict  from  the  pope,  who  issued  two  decrees,  confirming 
their  establishment  at  Douay— enjoining  both  parties  to  lay  aside  the 
memory  of  past  dissensions,  forbiiU'.ing  the  Benedictines  to  withdraw 
the  students  from  the  seminaries,  and  prohibiting  the  Jesuits  from  dis- 
suading or  hindering  them  from  joining  the  nfwnks— the  two  everlasting 
bones  of  contention  among  these  martyr-making  evangelists.! 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  with  the  exception  of  Douay  College, 

*  Tierney  iv  88.  , 

+  Tiernev  iv.  8S.  By  way  of  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  these  men, 
take  the  following  in  a  "letter  written  by  a  Dr.  Singleton,  a  partisan  oPthc  Jesuits,  on 
the  affair  of  Douay  :-«  You  must  understand  that  the  Benedictines  in  Enslanri  re- 
ceive,as  they  call  them,  many  rfo«ato  in  England,  and  omit  nothing  ^';'";' '«'';"',: 
selves  populous  and  a  great  ^nMinde,  imagining  todobymmhersuhatlh^^an^ 
not  by  virtue.  There  is,  at  this  time,  come  over  about  bus  ho  p.,,  D  ■  Sm  *  »>'<l 
Thonfas  Moore,  and  another  who  went  away  by  Rouen,  to  lather  Bf ""et,  a  U 
puchin,  to^draw  him  to  their  uend  ....  They  are  desperate ;  tor  they  give  ot 
ihat  they  will  not  return  homeward  to  England  again,  unless  they  prevail.  »  ^^ 
«Ko.!"ht>h.t  th^v  are  accomoanied  with  my  Lord  Mountacutc's  letters  (and  Hortgran^ 
not  others  !),  to  deal  for  the  removing  of  the  lathers  [the  Jesuits]  out  ol  r^^giana ,  -.■•■^- 
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all  the  seminaries  for  the  sacerilotal  supply  of  the  English  mission, 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  A  certificate  from  the  rectors 
was  required  to  attest  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and  thus  the 
clergy  were  placed  in  sulyection  to  the  Jesuits.  Those  rectors  were 
frequently  changed,  and  thus  certificates  were  obtained  from  persons 
atte^sting  the  htness  of  candidates  whom  they  had  never  seen.  Even 
at  Douay,  though  ostensibly  under  the  clergy,  the  Jesuits  contrived  to 
give  the  law.  It  was  governed  by  a  Dr.  Worthington,  well  known  as 
a  blmc  land  unyielding  partisan  of  the  Jesuits-a  man  who  had  placed 
himself  by  a  vow  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  Parsons,*  and  therefore 
was  promoted  to  the  government  of  that  seminary  by  the  interest  and 
direction  of  that  Jesuit.  It  was  a  significant  prelude  of  the  usual  con- 
sequences  when  this  new  president  proceeded  at  once  to  discard  the 
actual  confessor  of  the  house,  and  to  substitute  a  Jesuit  in  his  place. 
By  degrees,  the  old  professors  were  removed,  by  the  direction  of  Par- 
sons: the  ancient  institution  of  theological  lectures  was  abolished- 
youths,  only  just  emerging  from  their  studies,  were  taken  from  the 
schools  and  thrust  into  the  chairs  of  divinity;  and,  whilst  men,  noto- 
nous  for  their  party  predilections,  were  associated  with  the  president 
in  the  nrianagement  of  the  house,  a  negotiation  was  actually  opened,  or 
believed  to  have  been  opened,  with  a  view  to  surrender  the  establish- 
ment to  the  Company.t 

In  the  meantime  the  effects  of  these  and  other  innovations,  intro- 
duced  under  the  authority  of  this  clerical  Jesuit,  were  already  exhibited 
in  Lngland.  Subjected  to  no  probation,  trained  to  no  discipline,  the 
scholars  were,  m  many  instances,  dispatched  with  the  hasty  gleani..£s 
ol  a  few  weeks  or  months'  instruction,  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the 
mission.*     As  they  came  without  learning,  so  they  not  unfrequently 

are  to  make  large  offers,  from  those  which  never  intend  to  perform  any  of  them  to 
compass  what  they  desire.  These  men  are  vet  but  at  Paris,  in  their  journev-wiS 
del  fkofoTZT"  "  '"  ''T'''  f*-- -''he  appointed  opponenron  the  Jesui 
to^lAlj  wi^U?'"^'v^  ^'"I""  ^''""'•r  '°  SO  presently,  from  Pont-a-Moussor 
ri;  ^kTk  «  '  ^^''' '"  ^'''"^«'-«'  P'-ov'de  to  prevent  their  i  itended  plots,  by  our 
leuers  with  the  hrst  post."— 4pud  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  xl.  ^         ^ 

which  h^  ,S  J""^'"^'?'  ^"^'"g^to  Parsons,  ,n  1597,  thus  announces  the  fact  on 
DrobLnn  tnS  T^^'^^^f  '"'  advancement.—"  I  appointed  myself  two  years  for 
«ateTo'vl.r«  /T'J°"  "*  IT^^r'^'^'  """""'"K  and  purposing,  ,  .  the  end  of  the 
TtV  y^""'.'"  bind  myseit  by  like  vow  unto  your  reverence,  as  before  I  had  done 
ont„"!f?iM''^'?Vf^'''^"^'  Which  vow,  th.B  last  feast  of  the  same  St.  Thomas,  I  havl 
the  b  .!s  i  L  ""^  r*"^  'r  ''V'^  "''^  ''"'^  P'-''™"'^  '«  God-in  manu  confessarii-l^a 
LlZ^^lZ^  contessor] ,  who  was  the  rector  of  ycur  college  in  Louvain,  w   o  only 

JSrj  of  hirV''  ''  ^■'''  ''"''r"'^  ".**'"'  ■"''■■'"'  "^'^^"^^  •  •  •  A"d  as  .ror  your  ac- 
7»^in.J  aH^^  '"*'■ '"'''  ^  *°'*^  ""y  ^^"^  Sl'ostly  father  that  I  would  now  si-nify 
»  wiH  ^^f  nn?  r  h'"  '■"'  'V"  "^'=^^''  '"^'  ""'^  ^^"^  I  '^""^  'hat,  of  your  chanty  you 
7omL\iT'        c'  ''"t.^'ttwtanding,  for  lack  of  your  direction,  eiideavor  to  follo^r 

me  I  *  f  r'  '"  "'■  *'  ™  '^""  *''  *"  *'■  ■"''**  ''*=''°"«  of  in.,.orta„ce.  He  advised 
me  U  *me  my  vow,  a„  !  :,eep  ,t  with  myself-  w.,ch  I  have  done,  and  here  declare. 

.>»HN  «fifp  T  ^".  ""^stance  thereof.  Now.  in  .i)  dutiful  humility,  I  beseech  yau.  Sir 
^.r.^tp'.  "u'^'P*  "^   '"'"  -^*'"'"  P'*«iculttf  charge,  to  direct,  cotnJmL.  and 

ZTJlt  ^""''  '"^-T"'  '"  *i«d-"-'^'-*ff'«a',  apud  Ti^ney,  v.  Append,  v  a„,r,ng 
^'i>«piue  concerning  the  .fesuit  Holt.  *m  Worthington  «' acquired  some  unenviable 
says  Tiernwy,  v.  p.  5. 

.   :     .-5  "'-'}  •nti::  ottfhcniics. 

;     -eitftey,  v.  6.    He  says  that  the  dia*«v  of  Douay  College  Jurnishea  abimctant  in- 
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came  without  virtue  anil  without  religion.     Scandals  of  course  ensued. 
The   enemies  of  religion  looked  down  with   triumph  on  what  was 
passing:  the  adversaries  of  the  clerg}/  pointed  to  the  \yeaknesses  or 
delinquencies  of  their  brethren,  and,  mingling  truth  with   falsehood, 
exaggerating  some  things,  insinuating  others,  carefully  omitting  to  spe- 
cify the  names  of  the  accused,  sought  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the 
whole  body  of  the  secular  priesthood."     Thus  writes  the  Catholic 
historian ;  but  I  must  inform  the  reader  that  by  "  the  adversaries  of  the 
clergy"  he  means  the  Jesuit  faction  in  England.     "  Unfortunately," 
he  continues,  "they  were  but  too  successful.     The  Catholics,  filled 
with  a  vague  suspicion  of  danger,  gradually  closed  their  doors  against 
every  member  of  the  clergy,  with  whom  they  were  not  personally 
acquainted.     To  increase  the  evil.  Dr.  Worthington,  from  Douay,  suil 
continued  to  pour  in  his  illiterate  recruits.     During  the  four  years  end- 
ing at  Christmas,  1608,  no  less  than  forty-one  priests  were  sent  on  the 
mission  from  the  single  college  of  Douay  alone.     It  was  in  vain  that 
the  archpriest  remonstrated  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  pointed  to  the  misery 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  to  his  inability  to  relieve  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  present  subjects,  and  to  the  danger  of  exposing  men  to  want, 
in  the  midst  of  the  persecution  with  which  they  were  encompassed. 
Month  after  month  fresh  supplies  of  useless  laborers  arrived.     Idleness 
and  destitution,  the  necessity  by  which  they  found   themselves  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  public  hospitals,  amongst  the  most  dissolute  cha- 
racters, were  now  added  to  their  other  misfortunes.     A  feeling  of  reck- 
lessness grew  up  among  many  of  them  ;  apostacies  and  immoraUties 
followed ;  and  all  the  evils,  resulting  from  the  degradation  of  its  minis- 
ters, seemed  about  to  descend  upon  religion."t 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  state  of  affairs  more  wretched  and  des- 
perate !     The  whole  body  of  the  Catholics  proscribed  and  tormented 

stances  of  this,  and  subjoins  a  few.  "  John  Farmer  received  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion on  tlif  22d  of  March,  1605;  three  vUys  later,  he  was  admitted  as  an  alumnus  ot 
the  house,  and  received  the  four  minor  orders  :  on  the  following  day,  he  was  made 
sub-deacon  ;  on  the  9th  of  April,  deacon ;  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  priest;  and 
on  the  16th  of  May,  he  was  dispatc'.ied  to  England  on  the  miaaion.''— Diary,  i.  8U,»A 
83.     The  other  instances  are  precisely  similar.  ... 

*  Tierney,  v.  7  "  Coguntur  vivere  in  publicis  hospitiis,  inter  dissolutissimsB  vits  per- 
sonas.'"— Mm.  apud  Tierney.  One  of  these  hasty  recruits,  who  was  admitted  at  Douay 
in  June,  1605,  was  ordained  priert  in  the  following  December,  and  soon  alter  sent  on 
the  mission,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuivants,  apostatised,  became  r  servant  in 
one  of  the  cathedrals,  committed  an  "  odious  felony"— and  perished  on  the  gallowe. 
««  A  monstrous  scandal  it  was,"  says  Birkhead,  the  archpriest,  "  yet  known  to  very  tew 
in  these  parts.  If  he  had  been  relieved  at  the  first,  he  had  never  played  that  part;  Dui 
findinc  no  relief  at  all,  he  conversed  at  the  first  with  heretics,  and  amongst  them  was 
debauched,  and  protested,  at  his  death,  that  he  was  never  infected  with  that  abomina- 
ble sin,  until  he  joined  with  them."— Orig.  apud  Tierney.  But  surely  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary in  those  days  to  go  and  learn  that  "odious  felony,"  and  "  a''""""/*'' ^i"  d!1.C! 
the  heretics.  The  most  niodarn  curiosities  on  the  subject  will  he  found  m  i-ouerj 
«  Memoires  de  Scipion  de  Ricci,"  i.c.xiv.;  and  Borrow>s  "  Bible  in  Spain,"  c.  svu. 
««  Heretics"  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  instances.  It  appears  that  the  Jesuits  in 
England  managed  to  finger  the  "  great  gobbets"  of  the  collections  made  for  the  mis- 
sioners.  When  the  priests  applied  for  aid,  they  were  told  that  the  alms  were  to  be 
u--. J  <(  -.„!,.  ., .i<-^  r.,,i,oro  !)     This  vuna  nartir.iilarl v  unfortunate  It  U  lea  to  vue 

above  calamities. 
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hy  the  Protcstants-cager  to  devour  their  substance  and  their  souls: 
l.e.r  spiritual  guides  blinded  by  partyism  and  the  spirit  of  faction-or 
fettered  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  name  of  the  pope-or  sunk   into   that 
most  (hsrnal  state  of  humanity,  when  poverty  loses  its  self-respect  bv 
consenting  unto  crime      Yet  have  all  these  bitter  calamities  been  en^ 
IM  upon  the  Catholics  of  England  by  the  missionary  scheme  of 
Allen   and  the  introduction  of  the  Jesnits-to  restore  and  "  preserve" 
the  religion  of  Rome  in  Britain.    Step  by  step,  link  by  link,  the  Catho- 
he  sorrows  of  England  advanced,  and  were  Ltened  upon    he  nation, 
wiih  the  progress  of  the  senseless,  the  infatuated,  the  cniel  speculation 
It  .s  now  high  time  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion-to  form   a  righ 
judgment  on  these  historical  facts,  so  important  in  the  consideration 

I   '"''"'. 'w?""^'-    J"  '••"^^'  '"  ^'^"^^  ^^hu  bitterly  have  asked,  and  stiU 
demand   Why  are  the  results  of  Christianity  everywhere  so  inconsis 
ent  with  the  example  of  Christ-the  answer  must  be  sough  -no    in 

je  Christianity  of  Christ-but  in  that  endlessly  involveTpatchwok 

sacerdotal,  ecclesiastical,  or  church-selfishness,'which  has  victimised 

ir;rduTtet:r-     ^^'—-^'^'^/-'^  wm  throw  the  ^rst  stone  at 

Neither  persecution,  nor  poverty,  nor  vice  could  reconcile  the  Catho- 
lic parties  of  England  among  themselves.     There  seemed  to  h-^  ,he 
curse  ol  Cam  upon  the  speculation-the  curse  of  endless  unrest,  bitter 
nmmes,  that  peculiar  rancor  which  is  the  immortal  child  of  religion- 
.  m-.rrat.onal,  petulant,  reckless.     Again  the  idea  of  getting  a  bifhop 
ong  them,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  Jesuit-domination,^ose^up  to  tor^ 
n  the  seculars.     In  1606  they  sent  two  deputies  to  Rome  to  negoti- 
he  transaction   on  which  they  built  the  most  sanguine  hope!  of 
deliverance  from  their  woes,~simply  because  they  had  not  as  vet  tried 
he  experiment.     "  To  Parsons,"  says  the  CathoL  historian,  'Mo  Par- 
ons  their  arrival  seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  all  his  designs 
n     e    rst  instance,  indeed,  he  had  adopted  the  scheme  of  an  S 

d  fiilP,  .  f  ^"""Pri  ?^  P'""'"«ti"g  ^  P"'itical  object.  That  object 
had  huled  James  had  been  quietly  seate  on  the  English  throne  ;  and 
reaso^hlv  h*"  l  ""''  been  seeking  to  propitiate  the  monarch,  might 
r.    ';  f  ^^         «"  expected  to  abandon  a  device,  intended  originally 

li  miisf  "'';  ^"'  "  'IT  *"^  ^^^"y  '^^'  ""^^  ^re  inclined  to 
S  noiSl  "^'^:?"^T-  /^  '^''  P^^J^^'  «f  ^"  archpriest  had  failed  in 
Infp      '""'  "  ^^'^'  ^'  '^''''  '"«">''^^'  independence  to  the  body  of 

llZZT    '  ^''"t^'^  ^•"''  '^^  ^^^''  ""^  •^"^^^"i"^  this  independence, 
vo  .1 1  place  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  other  regulars,  under  the  con- 

Zi.  Lfl  "''"''""  '  """^  "'^"''^  ^h"'  materially  affect  their  position  and 
1  influence  among  the  Catholics  of  England.  It  was  necessary, 
nerelore  to  resist  the  application,  which  Cecil  and  Champney,  the 
uvo  agents,  were  to  make.  Instead,  however,  of  discussing  their  argu- 
m  n  s  or  .lebaiing  the  subject  of  their  request,  Parsons  resolved,  as 
'^sual,  to  assail  their  chara.^ters,  and,  if  possible,  to  deprive  them  of 
"le  opportunity  of  pxe''uiinn-«b'^;- r"'"":-'       -ntn.u  .u._ ..;...    ., 

oegan  by  urawing  up  a  memorial,  to  be  presented  to  the  pope  as  the 
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address  of  the  archpriest's  agent.  In  it,  he  denounced  the  two  depu- 
ties as  the  enemies  of  religion,  spoke  of  one,  in  particular,  as  the 
calumniator  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  concluded  by  praying  that  Cecil, 
at  least,  might  be  immediately  seized  by  the  proper  authorities,  and 
compelled  to  give  security  for  his  appearance,  to  answer  the  several 
charges  that  were  about  to  be  preferred  against  him.  Other  memorials, 
in  the  same  style  and  from  the  same  pen,  speedily  followed.  As  stu- 
dents, it  was  said,  the  parties  in  question  had  been  distinguished  for 
their  turbulence:  as  missioners,  they  had  been  known  only  for  their 
constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  enemies  of  their  faith.  They 
were  the  friends  of  heretics:  they  were  the  agents  and  the  emissaries 
of  heretics :  to  heretics  they  had  already  betrayed  the  counsels  of  the 
Holy  See  :  and  to  heretics  they  would  again  become  the  useful  instru- 
ments of  mischief,  unless,  to  prevent  it,  they  were  now  placed  upon 
their  trial,  and  dealt  with  according  to  justice  and  the  laws.*  It  does  not 
appear  that  Parsons  was  gratified,  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  Bishop 
and  Charnock,  with  the  adoption  of  the  extreme  measures  which  he 
here  suggests.  But  his  principal  object  was  obtained  :  the  petition  of 
the  deputies  was  rejected  ;  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  hopes  of 
the  clergy  were  once  more  defeated."! 

Still  undiminished  raged  the  furies  of  the  mission.     It  was  a  night- 
mare dream   fearfully  realised— and  Parsons  was  the  incubus.     The 
archpriest  was  placed  between  his  seculars  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
redoubtable  Jesuit  on  the  other— to  the  former  he  pledged  himself  not  to 
consult  the  Jesuits  in  his  government,  as  the  papal  breve  had  expressly 
stipulated— and  yet  to  Parsons,  it  seems  that  he  turned  as  conscious 
weakness  turns  to  the  terrible  and  remorseless  attraction  of  a  powerful 
but  unscrupulous  mind,  whose  will  is  indeed  magnetic,  electric,  that  is, 
incomprehensible.     Entrapped  by  the  fascination,  which  he  could  not 
resist,  his  conscience,  as  usual,  suggested  that  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
his  predecessor,  with  regard  to  Jesuit-consultation,  might  not  be  binding 
on  himself;  and  he  wrote  to  Parsons  stating  his  "  doubt"  and  demanil- 
ing  his  decision  in  the  case  of  conscience.     A  "  probable  opinion"  sped 
to  the  conquest.     "  Parsons  saw  that  the  opportunity  had  now  arrived, 
for  ^hich  he  had  long  been  waiting.     In  a  letter,  filled  with  expres- 
sions of  the  warmest  attachment  to  his  correspondent,  he  promised 
him  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  pope,  and  in  due  season  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  result.     In  the  meantime,  he  exhorted  him  to  dismiss  his 
scruples  ;  assuring  him  that,  by  consulting  the  fathers  in  the  aff'airs  ot 
his  office,  he  would  contravene  neither  the  intentions  of  the  late,  nor 
the  wishes  of  the  present,  pontiff:  and  finally  engaged  that,  if,  by  his 
conduct,  he  would  prove  himself  a  constant  adherent  of  the  society,  the 
latter  would  employ  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence  and  of  its  means, 
to  support  him  against  the  efforts  of  his  opponents."^     Now  his  "op- 
ponents" were  his  own  secular  priests,  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  Jesu- 
its.    "  Birkhead  gladly  caught  at  the  specious  assurances  of  his  friend, 

*  Parsons'  Memorial  to  Paul  V.    The  MS.  is  in  Mr.  Tierney's  possession,  and  is 
published  in  hJR  History,  v.  Append,  v. 


t  Tierney,  V.  10,  et  seq. 


i  Tierney,  v.  14. 


ssession,  and  is 
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I' S'l^rrl^;tt 'nt^"^^^^^^^^^  ^  co.espond.nce  on 

At  home,  the  supeHorYf  T  Clt^wt t  nTl":  oT'I,  '^T'"'} 
moment:  at  Rome,  every  letter  and  application  to  the  Holv  S^      '  ^ 
open  through  the  hands  of  ParsonsVto  b     drfive^^^^^^^ 
as  he  might  jndge  convenient,"-j"s   as  the  Jesuit  nu„il.   sttppressed, 
are  compelled  to  do,  in  their  little^ corres^ndeneV^"'^!/:^  ""/"'' 
t.on  of  this  fact,  it  is  not.  perhaps,  imworTy  of  Tem.rk     h;*  T   '"''" 
custom  of  sending  all  official  coLunicatiZ  t  ro  g    ^    o     \\ln^^^ 
(lunng  the  administration  of  Blackwell.     1  posse."  rn-inv  of  th'n? 
nor's  letters,  which  have  all  evidently  pasLcnwrthiJ^r"T 
but  one  in  particular,  now  before  me,  too  rerark.ble  . '  hi  nA  ""'V 

It  is  addressed  to  Cardinal  Farnese  Ind Tw  it  e^'f^r       tr:' '"  ' 

Sdln    rZ  '  r^""'  "^  ^'^^  ''''  ''  ^h«  P^P'^l  breve  vvhi'hC 
lorbidUen  all  official  communicat  on  between  the  nrphnrinc/  u 

Jesuits.     It  is  dated  on  the  17lh  of  October   1603  r^T      '""^  u^^ 
twelve  months  after  the  prohibition  ha^reen^nVo  a3"vet  to 

s  ow  how  daringly  the  commands  of  the  supreme  pastor'could  be  d 
fid,  the  seal  is  actually  that  of  the  secretary  of  the  Society  ind  In 
address  is  m  the  handwriting  of  Parsons  himself/''  a!  ^'u  *u 
the  year  1606,  Lord  Montagu?  had  forwardedan  addre./t'^h  '^''""^ 
praying  for  the  appointment'of  bishops.'SpTpeS  ^enttrtirj 
Parsons,  but  had  not  been  presented.  Montague  afterwards  he  rd 
and  comp  ained  of  .,s  suppression  ;  and  Parsonl.-who  hid  not  onlv 
suppressed,  but  had  also  opened  the  letter,  declared  in  ,•.,«.;«  r  X 
tl>e  fact,  that  he  was  consulting  the  safe  Tof  MonttnP^-'^^^  ?^ 

withheld  the  document  itself  hi  order  fnlnVrtc^  ^^  '""^  had  only 
a;,  .ore  effectually  be^^lh:  ^t  ^1%  siVulaXw^vT  S 
re  he  case,  that  Parsons  should  have  sufrered%wo  years  to  dapse 
thout  communicating  the  matter  to  Montague,  and  that  the  after' 
who  received  no  answer  from  the  pope,  should  have  hPPn  loA  ' 
dentally  to  discover  what  had  occurred ''*  "  '''^^  """" 

Jt'  'I'lP  T'"""'^'^!^'^  '^''"'^  '^^  connection  between  the  arch 
Fies  and  he  Jesuits  :  they  reminded  him  of  his  engagements   and  the 
mischiefs  that  would  ensue  from  their  infringement     hut  fil' 

nnfv T'-      u'''''''  ^^^  f^^hpriest  was  again  afflicted  with  doubts  •  but 

now  he,r  object  was  the  pit  into  which  he  had  fallen-Par  ons'  and 

e  Ccnpany.  who  said  unto  him,  "All  these  things  will  I  give  thee 

' '  &c.       His  conscience  told  him  he  was  "  led  bv  the  blinrl '^     Thl 

S'  Z'^trrV"^  r  r  'r-'  ^'^^«P     Patn'itied  th'em 

ere   that  "nntn?^       '""'"u  ^'^r!''""^'  ^^  '"^"^^^  the  pope  to  de- 

ree  that     until  every  member  of  the  clergy  should  concur,  not  only 

^ItSS/-  ''''''""■    ■   "^^^  "°*  ''^'^  *hat  Mr.  Tierncy  publishes  documents 
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in  nelitionini?  for  an  episcopal  superior,  but  also  in  recommenc  ,ng  he 
nar^icrr  individual  ti  be  preferred  to  that  d.gn.ty,  no  proposal  on  the 
sub  ec"  would  be  entertained."*     If  the  end  o   the  world  depended  on 
sueh  conditions,  it  would  certainly  be  doomed  to  roll  for  ever  wid,  all 
r-impe  fections  on  its  head."     Nevertheless,  a  mission  to  Rome 
f^omtl^e  clergy  was  resolved,  touching  the  whole  state  of  alTaus-the 
abuses  prevaiUng  in  the  seminaries,  the  ignorance   incompetence,  and 
the  multitude  of^missioners,  who  only  disgraced  the  clerical  body     A 
a  eat-gra  dson  of  the  venerable  More,  the  celebrated  Chancellor  o 
Eng  aS  was  associated  with  the  secular  agent.    When  Parsons  lound 
thaf  he  could  not  prevent  the  mission,  he  resolved  to   play  another 
Lame  which  co^isisled  in  "playing  off"  the  miserable  seculars,  who 
S  Tver  "  cope"  with  Father  Parsons.     "  He  now  came  forward 
to  gre  1 11  e  envoy  on  his  arrival,  and  to  offer  him,  for  the  u.ual  term 
of  fLh  days,  the  accommodation  and  hospitality  of  the  college.  Smuh, 
Sie  envov,^a;cepted  the  offer,  and  availed  himself  o    the  oppor  un.ly 
to  unfold^  he  nature  of  his  commission.   He  exhibited  his  instructions : 
he  explained  the  different  points  on  which  he  was  about  to  negotiate  i 
and  he  be"  ought  the  fathe/  to  co-operate  with  him  m  the  prosecuUon 
of  a  suit,  as  eiential  to  the  interest  of  religion,  as  to  the  estabhshmen 
of  harmony  among  the  several  members  of  the  English  mission      But 
it  was  soon  evident  that  Parsons,  though  he  engaged  to  support,  was 
reallv  determined  to  counteract,  the  efforts  of  his  guest.  T 

Smith  obtained  an  interview  with  the  pope,  and  pleaded  the  cans 
of  tl^e  afflicted  Church  of  England,  with  great  truth  as  wel  as  earnes  - 
^es  made  soi^  impression  on  the  holy  father,  and  easdy  obta.ne  , 
on  heTpot,  the  confirmation  of  the  prohibition  against  Jesuit-.n terfe  - 
ence  in  t^he  government  of  the  archpriest.  Parsons  was  alarmed  t 
he  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  decision  and  resolved  to  se  it  t  efi- 
ance  "  with  feehngs  of  deep  and  unqualified  mor ufication.  A  b  t 

I  pe  ceiTe      .  .  .that  you  esteem  yourself  bound  to  have  less  inte  li- 
Lnce  with  me  and  mine  than  heretofore,  in  respect  o    the  late  orde, 
frScurrd  from  hence  by  your  agent ;  yet  do  I  no     Junk  that  I  m 
ANY    WAV  restrained  from  writing  or    dealing  with    Y""  j'l^;^"^  • 
Thus  wrote  Parsons  to  Birkhead,  the  archpriest.t     And  he  kept  his 
wd     h:  ''  proTeeded  at  once,  with  renewed  and  ^^^J^^^^' 
to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  two  envoys.     As  umal.  h'    h  Bt  «le 
was  to  assail  the  character  of  the  principal  agent      With  th>s  v  ew  he 
began  by  composing  two  «ets  of  letters,  both  addressed  to  Birkh^^^^^^^ 
but  one  framed  for  the  purpose  of  being  communicated  to  the  clerg 
the  other  written  under  the  strictest  injunction  of  secrecy.      Fhe  hrs 
spok    o   his  attentions  to  Smith,  and  of  the  harmony  in  wh.ch  he  wa 
ivinff  with  the  clergyman :  the  second  described  the  agent  [the  same 
^Z5  in  the  most  unfavorable  terms,  represented  h.m  as  the  fr^en^  o 
the  appellants,  and  as  a  person  already  tainted  at  Rome  w' ^^  f  f^^ 
cion  of  heterodox  notions,  and,  finally,  endeavored   to  impress  ui 
a  chpr  est  with  the  belief,  that,  in  selecting  this  man  for  his  representa 


Tierney,  v.  19. 


t  Ibid.  V.  21. 


t  Ibid.  V.  24,  note. 


)id.  V.  24,  note. 
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«.l,er  le.,e.  w,,  ovi,lc„/y  .„  ■„,£■ 'Eh  'ad  JlSZTZS^',^, 
10  terminate  the  present  negotiation."*  '  * 

The  man  who  was  acting  this  deceitful  part  had  only  a  few  months 
more  to  run  ere  he  won  d  appear  for  his  fiml  uuU.r!l^L  .'^^."'""".'S 
months  more  and  Robert  Pa'rLns  wouli  be  Se^d  ^  '"  "^""'  ''^ 

His  scheme  did  not  sucooed  :  the  obnoxious  agent  was  not  recalled 

perior  of  the  S.-iety,  was  e^^y^:!^^::^^:^^^^^ 

tiratet'^nd  7hire'\T''  V''''^'  every'unguardedVxprS  ''f 
me  agent,   and,  while   his  writings  were  searched  for  matter  of  c^vi 

:l;  rrd'Ti.rh'r."'^'  ^'^^'"^  ^'"^  ^^''^  maintrinrlou  d 

opinions,  and   ^vith   holding  secret  intercourse   with  the  enemies  of 

WhiisM^"^''"^'  "^'•\^'«-"  "P  «nd  presented  to  the  pope  "'t 
Whilst  Parsons  was  thus  treasuring  up  his  future  merits  L  ih. 
laudation  of  the  biographers,  his  men  "in  Lg  an    were^Uv  ^e 

houldOe  mmntained,  in  greater  estate,  &o.     This  hath  been  offered 
to  me,  th.s  last  term,  by  a  lay  gendeman  whom  I  will  not  name     but 
God  willing,  a  1  the  gold  in  the  world  shall  not  remove  me  from  the 

Tnl  vir'^h^""'  "f  ^^  ^r'i''''  P^f^^^  ^-»  have  it  other    isT.'"! 
And  yet,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  Aquaviva,  had  expressed  to 

rT^nPrT^'^'"^  '^^'T^  "^  ^"  ^he  demands  in  litigfibn  "and 

nne  of  the  Company  made  -show  of  resistance"~evfn   Parsons 

mself  still  preserved   his   impenetrable  hypocrisy-and  ?he  dined 

At  length  the  bitter  conviction  flashed  throup-h  bis  mJn/l     ih^* 

;rf  t:'  ''''T  '-  ''^''''  ""^'^  •"  ^  n'^HflldrepTo'nlThe' 

a  in  nivr"v, '"''"'"  '''  ^'"f  '""^^^^  ^^''^out  reserve/   "  He  saw 

eVTru  !.''''.  "P^'^''  '"  P"*^"^  he  was  crossed  and  disap^ 

t     t  0   dl    V       '-'^^hject  of  his  pretended  counsellor  w  s  to  ob- 

I  uct  or  defeat  his  mission  ;  and  he  resolved,  at  length   to  adoot  Z 

letter  of  the  papal  mandate,  and  abstain  entirely  from  fheir  conferences! 

*  Tierney,  v.  24. 

i'joined  with  them      Ind  some  fo.fr   L^!         "^^   Pursuivants.     One  ¥, nob,  a  pri.st, 
intelligencers  for  fh«.  h.h  J  '^  more,  not  yet  discovered,  are  t.aid  to  be 

(ions.»-_;Vfo  :_  „    '^y^^ra^j   ^antei  oury  looketh  daily  fornews  of  R.  a^s  p^^ntia. 

I  fierney,  V.  26. 

$  Ibid. 
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For  the  same  reason,  Birkhead,  also,  by  a  formal  instrument,  subse- 
quently relieved  him  from  his  connexion  with  Fitzherbert  [the  Jesuit- 
jackal  of  Parsons],  and  thus  left  him  free  to  pursue  his  negotiation 
immediately  with  Paul  himself.     But,  unfortunately,  the  power  of  liis 
opponents  was  too  active  and  too  daring  to  be  successfully  resisted. 
Supported  by  Blanchetti,  the  vice-protector,  they  were  enabled,  as  it 
were,  to  surround  the  papal  throne,  and  thus  to  frustrate  every  appeal 
which  he  addressed  to  the  consideration  of  the  pontiff.     It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  supreme  pastor:  it  was  to  no 
purpose  that  he  described  the  miseries  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ruin  of 
llieir  colleges,  and  the  disgrace  and  the  scandals  that  were  hourly  falling 
upon  religion.     Even  to  a  request  that  no  presentations  to  the  semi- 
naries should  be  valid,  unless  made  with  the  joint  consent  of  the  arch- 
priest  and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  no  answer  was  re- 
turned—month  followed  after  month;  memorials  and  audiences  suc- 
ceeded each  other ;  but  the  art  or  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies 
perpetually  intervened ;  and  when,  at  length,  a  tardy  decision  was  pro- 
nounced, it  was  only  to  stigmatise  the  subject  of  his  entreaties  as  an 
innovation— to  tell  him  that,  although  a  trifling  modification  m  the  man- 
ner of  obtaining  certificates  for  degrees  might  be  permitted,  the  other 
and  more  crying  evils,  resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and 
from  the  reckless  haste  with  which  they  were  poured  into  the  country, 
would  still  be  maintained."* 

Only  one  remark  need  I  append  to  this  disreputable  transaction— 
and  it  is  this :— What  we  have  read- all  these  "  awful  disclosures," 
a,e  not  items  of  the  Monita  Secreta,  or  secret  instructions  of  the  Jesu- 
its so  famous  and  infamous,— but  undeniable  facts,  which,  however,  no 
item  in  that  book  is  too  bad  to  represent  or  suggest. 

I  believe  that  Robert  Parsons  has  been  faithfully  described  in  these 
pages,  thanks  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Catholic  historian  who  has  given 
the  damaging  documents  to  the  world.     Nor  has  Tierney  failed,  on 
any  occasion,  to  express  that  natural  indignation  which  must  be  felt  at 
the  discovery  of  unblushing  falsehood,  and  that  foul  iniquity  which 
shrinks  not  from  the  blackest  calumny,  to  crush  an  opponent.    What- 
ever further  disclosures  this  historian  may  have  to  make,  in  the  last 
volumes  of  his  history,  may  confirm,  but  they  cannot  deepen,  the  dis- 
gust which  we  have  been  compelled  to  feel  for  the  character  of  Ro- 
bert Parsons.    "  To  the  services  of  Parsons,"  says  Tierney,  "  to  his 
comprehensive  mind,  and  indefatigable  energy  in  the  foundation  and 
management  of  many  of  the  foreign  seminaries,  the  world  will  continue 
to  bear  testimony,  in  spite  of  all  his  failings.     Yet  his  existence  was 
not  necessary  to  the  greatness  of  his  Order.     Its  glory  needs  him  not : 
and,  without  detracting  either  from  his  merits  or  his  powers,  the  disci- 
pleo  of  Ignatius  may  still  assure  themselves  that  their  body  hath  many 
a  worthier  son  than  he."t    And  so  we  must,  in  charity,  hope  and  de- 
siderate. 

♦  Tierney,  v.  26,  et  seq.    Again,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Tierney  upholds 
Ayerv  statement  with  its  documentB. 
t  "Tierney,  iii.  55. 
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JrSs^p^llr^f  ^5^^^  we  have  i.st 

visit  ere  he  breathed  his  last  *^"„f^^""-J"«t»«racy  paid  the  veteran  a 
would  have  seen  that  k?na  whom  hf  h  .  7'^  J"''  ?  '"^"^'^  ^^''Ser,  he 
dered  by  a  fanatic  ^         "*  ^'  ^^'^  denounced,  ^enry  /rf,  mur- 

cuse  the  man  by  "assumina"  h  ;  ,    i  ^^'^^^^  ^e  critics  who  will  ex 
this  assumption',  theyTv  "Lk  the  let  t t"th"  °',  f  f '^'°"-     «^ 
iniquity  from  the  man  to  hs  cause  whi^h^     ^^  "^''^^^  ""^ 

and  utterly  unscrupulous  mln,  t.      ^      ^"^'^  '"^^'''  '"''^  atrocious 

an  impostor,  as  reckless  and  desL^.t?  '.^°'  ^"f  ^"^^-^e  passed  for 
And  his  scheme  mayTe  said  to  K  '  ''  1  T^'.""'  ^""«  ridiculous. 
When  the  AlmiffhtyVeymentl  n?u/T''^  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
tain  in  the  days  of  JE  12^^^^^^  ^  ^T  '"^  '^'  ^^^^^^»«  «^  Bri- 
glory,  and  huL^ed  t  ^p   J;  of  th  "tlitl'°^  ^^« 

was  it  to  the  Catholic  caSse  thRf  Mh.7      r     '.  °^  '"'^^^  consequence 
brink?"  '  *''''*     ^^^''  ™^^'ce  had  neither  bottom  nor 

received  an  information,  that  about  the  Hth  of  A,',  ,  «fq"ainted  h.m  "  that  he  had 
Enghsh  Jesuit,  whose  nLme  he  knoweth  „of  IcuT.l  ^^^?.^^P="-'«'«  ''rom  Rome  an 
aeh,on.  of  a  sanguine  complexion  a  yeliowbe.rdof^a  ?,  '""^y'^''^^^'  ^™«n  "^'good 
ture;  who,  furnished  by  the  Spanish  amhT^n,^'      i  ''"";''  ^^^  ""^^  '"'t^dle  sta- 

course  towards  England    with  n,  rn!lT  "'  '^'"'  ""  """i  «f^  "'"ley,  did  take  his 

He  [Paget]  made  S'S^?t  7o  „  me"h  s^'uShr  I'T'  '"  f  ^'-'^  Pe-n! 
Lindsey,  who  within  these  two  days  arrived  to  this5n  vn  r  ^T"'^  \  "^^^d  Sir  James 
im  to  be  the  man,  but  so  that  I  wLldTomisP  rn  ^  iT  ^^"""^'^'^  acknowledged 
James  Lindsey  hath  seen  the  manTwho  LsTn^hv  hi  ""'  "  "'''"?•  ^^  ''^  ^-^'^h.^Sir 
«'th  Parsons  the  Jesuite,  Parens  willed  hi- ^-^  ^.'f^°."•'''  "'"^'  '^''^"  ''e  was  walking 
f'er,  if  he  should  meet  that  man  in  Fnln,?  I  ''^'m  '"V  ''^"'  ''"'^  ««''«d  him  whe- 
In  another  letter,  dated  October  20  Ifinfw'  T"'''  ^"^^  ^'"'  fo' a  Jesuite."  .  .  .  . 
f  the  ambassador  of  Scot Lnd  I  have"s'p^L7vvhh  T''  ''  '""^ ^  •-"  ^^  '"^ '"-''" 
^om  whom  he  received  the  advertisement  wWrh  ?  ^"""^  [Lmdsey]  this  morning, 

)•  many  protestations,  to  be  true   and  "ddetl^    ""-  »l  *  n'  ""  "^•^^'■'^'''  '^e  sami 

^nd  often  deal  with  him  to  rS  e  "hat  ma^into  Mr''  '^"'  ^'"■'?'  '^''^  "''y  ^''''^''^y 
^kshe  noteth  (,  have  a  high  nose  and  to  TJ  I  company,  whom  above  all  other 
mnmod  Memorials,  i.  442,eUeq'  ^  "^''  Scotland  into  England."— 

Sectm  thm'onf ' '"'  ''^^^'^^-  "'*  ^°'  ""  "»«""'^e  of  this,  and  Tierney's  apposite  re- 
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and  foes  combine  to  fashion  those  portents  who,  "by  necessity  the  ty- 
rant's plea,"  have  desolated  humanity.     Unfortunately,  in  Robert  Par- 
sons, there  were,  originally,  precisely  the  very  elements  adapted  for 
such  a  creation.     The  spirit  of  his  faction  "  brooded"  over  that  chaos : 
it  said, "  Let  there  be  darkness''— and  all  was  dark  accordingly.     And, 
as  usual,  his  faction  helped  to  make  him  ridiculous  as  well  as  guilty. 
At  the  death  of  Allen,  they  resolved  to  make  a  cardinal  of  Robert  Par- 
sons.     Headed  by  the  Jesuit  Holt,  they  set  on  foot  a  petition  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  signed  by  the  "  common  soldiers,  laborers,  artizans, 
and  pensioners,  nay,  scullions,  and  laundresses,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
better  rank  and  quality.     Upon  this.  Father  Parsons  makes  haste  out 
of  Spain  to  Rome  to  hinder  it,  as  the  Jesuits  say  for  him.     When  he 
came  thither,  upon  a  day  set  him,  he  waited  on  the  pope,  and  ac- 
quainted him  how  the  city  was  full  of  discourse  of  his  bemg  shortly  to 
be  made  a  cardinal;  and  that  Spain  and  Flanders  rung  with  it  too; 
and  therefore  begged  of  him  that  he  would  not  think  of  making  him  a 
cardinal,  who  might  bd  more  serviceable,  in  the  condition  he  was  now 
in,  to  the  affairs  of  Fngland.     The  pope  told  him,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  had  not  written  a  syllable  to  him  about  any  such  thing:  and  that 
he  must  not  mind  foolish  reports;  and  bid  him  go  and  mmd  his  stu- 
dies."*    The  reader  remembers  what  he  has  already  read  on  the  sub- 
iect.    Parsons  was  probably  a  consenting  party,  at  least  to  the  scheme, 
and  only  "overdid  the  thing,"  as  is  usual  wilh  overcrafty  leaders. 
Pope  Clement  VHI.,  however,  was  more  in  the  secret  than  he  fancied. 
The  truth  appeared  that  the  pope  had  received  many  complaints  of 
him  from  the  secular  clergy,  and  instead  of  introducing  him  m to  the 
sacred  college,  had  some  thoughts  of  stripping  him  of  the  posts  which 
he   already  possessed.!    In    fact  he    was  virtually  banished  to  Na- 
ples by  the  pope,  or  by  his  general,  as  we  have  seen,  and  he  vainly 
petitioned  for  permission  to  return  to  Rome,  remaining  in  exile  until 
the  death  of  Clement,  a  few  years  after.     This  result  was  certainly  a 
bitter  humiliation  to  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  "  the  cardinal  elect    was 
overwhelmed  with  gibes  and  scoffing,  and  doubtless  the  pang  tended 
immensely  to  aggravate  that  rancor  which  he  ever  felt  and  exhibited 
against  his  secular  brethren  of  the  English  apostolate.     The  pope  em- 
braced his  scheme,  but,  as  it  appears,  had  cogent  reasons  to  reject  Us 
designer :  these  reasons  were  never  imparted  even  to  Parsons  himselt 
—though  he  earnestly  craved  the  information—"  who  are  the  causes, 
to  wit,  Spain,  France,  the  pope,  &c.,— how  long  it  is  meant,— what  I 
may  answer  to  them  that  do  urge  me  in  that  point."^    There  were, 
doubtless,  many  reasons— and  none  of  them  in  the  least  creditable  to 

Father  Parsons.  ,      •       ^  .u 

Berington,  the  Catholic  priest,  calls  Parsons  "  the  calamity  ot  the 

English  Catholics."§ 

*  Gee,  Introduction,  54;  Watson,  Quodlibet,  120;  Bayle,  viii.  153.  The  pope's 
reply  is  given  even  by  the  Jesuit  More,  Hist.  lib.  6,  but  is  sagaciously  omitted  by  tne 
other  Jesuit,  Bartoli. 

t  Chalmers,  Biog,  Parson?. 

t  Stonyhurst  MS.,  apud  Tierney,  iv.  Append,  cv. 

^  Mem.  of  Panz.  Introd.  83.    "  So  obnoxious  was  Parsons  to  the  government,  uiai 
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The  same  Catholic  authority  gives  the  following  forceful  summary 
of  the  Jesuit's  "  merits  and  powers."  umuKiry 

"To  the  intriguing  spirit  of  this  man  (whose  whole  life  was  a  series 
0  machinations  against  the  sovereignty  i>f  his  country,  the  success  on 
of  Its  crown,  and  the  interests  of  the  secular  clergy  of  his  own  faith) 

So  i  «  tT^^  "^r  '^^\^'^!  '^'  ^^'""^  undefwhich  the  ESh 
Catholics  labored,  through  the  heavy  lapse  of  two  centuries.  I  should 
only  say  what  has  often  been  said,  and  what  has  often  been  said  with 
truth  Devoted  to  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
court,  he  strove  to  give  efficacy  to  those  pretensions  in  propagaUnTby 
ma  y  efforts,  their  validity,  and  directing  their  application.*  Ven  bned 

L  nf  h'^'"'  '"''"r^'  r^"'"  Pecuniary  aids  he  wanted  for  the  suc- 
ces  of  his  various  plans,  ho  unremittingly  favored  the  views  of  that 
ambitious  prince,  in  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  dared 
t0  2port,if  he  did  not  first  suggest,  his  idle  claim  or  Vat  of  Ms 
daughter  to  the  English  throne.t     Wedded  to  the  Society  of  which  he 

nrh'.hi!'"?'''  ^V"'-^^'  ^''  ^^''y  ^"^  pre-eminence;  and  to  accom! 
phsh  this,  It  was  his  incessant  endeavor  to  bring  under  her  jurisdiction 

R.Dol^n^]tr''  tI*^  '*'  "''J.  «"^"***«"  '«  'A«  f^rown  of  England,  published  by 

.heVuCoV this  work  wh!J'„  S?"'  n°^"  ITJr''^'^"'  '*•">'  ^"«°"«  ^^s 
the  claim  of  th„  «r„^r  iT  "r  '^''  *  '"®"'  1°  establish  the  Spanish  succession  against 
AMpn  r/  ^  Scottish  king.   It  appears  to  have  been  read  in  manuscriot  bv  Cardin»l 

resided  „  w^^^' Y*""  ^''t  ^een  formerly  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  but  who  now 
to  object  ors.»lMs7;«.rr"°"'  ''"^"'  "'"  "'""'"'  ^"'  '^"  P"'''"=^ti«".  3"d  replies 
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all  our  foreign  seminaries,  and  at  home  to  beat  down  every  interest 
that  could  impede  the  aggrandisement  of  his  Order.*  Thus,  having 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  many,  he  infused  his  spirit, 
and  spread  his  maxims;  and  to  his  successors  of  the  Society,  it  seems, 
bequeathed  an  admiration  of  his  character,  and  a  love  of  imitation, 
which  has  helped  to  perpetuate  dissensions,  and  to  make  us,  to  this 
day,  a  divided  people.  His  writings,  which  were  numerous,  are  an 
exact  transcript  of  his  mind — dark,  imposing,  problematical,  seditious. 
To  confirm  the  foregoing  statement,  and  to  prove  its  truth,  I  select  the 
following  passage  from  a  contemporary  author,  and  an  honest  man:— 
'  Father  Parsons,'  he  says,  '  was  the  principal  author,  the  incentor,  and 
tlie  mover  of  all  our  garboils  at  home  and  abroad.  During  the  short 
space  of  nearly  two  years  that  he  spent  in  England,  so  much  did  he 
irritate,  by  his  actions,  tlie  mind  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  that 
on  that  occasion,  the  first  severe  laws  were  enacted  against  the  ministers 
of  our  religion,  and  those  who  should  harbor  them.  He,  like  a  das- 
tardly soldier,  consulting  his  own  safety,  fled.  But,  being  himself  out 
of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  never  ceased,  by  publications  against  the 
first  magistrates  of  the  republic,  or  by  factious  letters,  to  provoke  their 
resentment.  Of  these  letters  many  were  intercepted,  which  talked  of 
the  invasion  of  the  realm  by  foreign  armies,  and  which  roused  the 
public  expectation.!  Incensed  by  his  work  on  the  Succession,  and  by 
similar  productions  on  the  allairs  of  stale,  under  the  semblance  of  a 
cause  that  now  seemed  just,  our  magistrates  rise  up  in  vengeance 
against  us,  and  execute  their  laws.  They  exclaim,  that  it  is  not  the 
concern  of  religion  that  busies  us;  but  that,  under  that  cloak,  we  are 

*  In  his  "  Memorial  for  a  Reformation  in  England,"  Parsona  having  first  insisted  on 
the  restitution  of  abbey-lands,  as  a  conscientious  obligation,  afterwards  proceeds  to 
mEintain  that  it  would  not  be  "  convenient  to  return  them  again  to  the  same  Orders  of 
religion  that  had  them  before."  "  It  may  be  so,"  he  says,  "  that  many  houses  and 
families  of  that  Order  of  St.  Bennet  or  St.  Bernard,  or  of  the  monastical  profession, 
though  in  itself  most  holy,  will  neither  be  possible  nor  necessary  in  England,  presently 
upon  the  first  reformation;  but  rather,  in  place  of  many  of  them,  good  colleges,  univer- 
sities, seminaries,  schools,  for  increasing  our  clergy,  as  also  dtuers  homes  of  other  Orders 
that  do  deal  more  in  preaching  and  helping  of  souls  ....  By  this  manner  of  restitution, 
the  Church  of  England  would  be  furnished  again  quickly  of  more  variety  of  religious 
Orders,  houses,  abbeys,  nunneries,  hospitals,  seminaries,  and  other  like  monuments  of 
piety,  and  to  the  purpose  for  present  good  of  our  whole  realm  [more]  than  ever  it  was 

before  the  desolation  thereof there  might  be  planted  now,  both  of  these  and 

other  Orders,  according  to  the  condition  ol'  those  times,  lesser  houses  with  smaller 
rents  and  numbers  of  people,  hut  with  more  perfection  of  reformation,  edification,  and 
help  to  the  gaining  of  souls  than  before;  and  those  houses  might  be  most  multiplied 
that  should  be  seen  to  be  most  profitable  to  this  effect,"  pp.  57,  63,  64.  Instead  of 
the  knights  of  Malta  he  would  have  "  some  other  new  Order  erected  in  our  country  of 
religious  knights,"  p.  79. — Tierney,  iv.  App.  ccx.  The  drift  of  all  this  into  the  gulf 
of  Our  Company,  is  amusingly  evident.  Parsons  is  said  to  have  been  twenty  years  in 
compiling  this  book,  which  was  finished  in  1696,  but  it  was  not  published  till  some 
years  after  his  death.    Gee  published  it  in  1690. — See  Bayle,  viii.  166. 

t  "  Among  those  Jesuits,  thus  suddenly  hot  and  cold,"  says  Watson,  "  one,  who 
calleth  himself  Darcy,  having  of  long  time  been  together  with  Gerard,  another  Jesuit, 
often  tampering  underhand,  and  by  messages,  with  a  worshipful  knight  to  have  won 
him  to  their 'Bye'  [Plot] ,  to  have  stood  for  the  lady  Infanta;  promising  great  and 

many  honorable  advancements  unto  him,  if  he  would,  on  the  Spaniard's  behalf " 

—  Watson  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  Aug.  9,  1603,  State  Paper  Office  ;  apud  Tierney, 
iv.  App.  i.  See  ante,  p.  155,  of  the  present  volume. 
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meditating  politics,  and  practising  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Robert  Par- 
sons,  stationed  at  his  ease,  intrepidly,  meanwhile,  conducts  his  opera- 
tions;  and  we,  whom  the  press  of  battle  threatens,  innocent  of  any 
crime,  and  ignorant  of  his  dangerous  machinations,  undergo  the  punish- 
ment  which  his  imprudence  and  audacity  alone  deserve.'  These  are 
the  words  of  John   Mush,  taken  from  a  work  published  by  him   in 

PrpeVwnt"  vilL''*    """'  "^  '^'  ^"^^'^'^  '^''^^^  ^^^  '^^''''^'^  »« 
Nor  must  we  forget  how  true  to  its  beginning  was  the  whole  career 
of  this  extraordinary  man.     If  the  doctors  of  Oxford  sent  forth  the 
exasperated  serpent  it  certainly  did  not  depend  upon  them,  that  he  did 
not  utterly  demolish  the  Church-establishment.      It  did  not  depend 
upon  their  efforts  or  powers  of  resistance,  that  his  schemes  failed  in 
the  issue.      To  the  last  he  bitterly  stung  his  opponents,  and  "  bv  con- 
tuiual  publication  of  books  he  did  no  great  good  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  and  the  noted  professors  thereof  ;"t  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
first  part  of  his  Book  of  Succession,  namely,  that  which  treats  of  the 
Chastising  of  Kings  and   proceedings  against  them,"  was  reprinted 
just  before  the  time  when  King  Charles  was  beheaded  ;-the  reprint, 
by  Robert  Ibbotson,  being  entitled  "Several  Speeches  made  at  a  Con- 
ference, or  Several  Speeches  delivered  at  a  Conference,  concerning  the 
power  of  Parliaments  to  proceed  against  their  king  for  misgovernment."t 
And  by  another  curious  after-stroke,  the  same  book  was  reprinted  in 
1C81,    purposely  to  lay  open  the  author's  pernicious  doctrines,  in  that 
juncture  of  time  when   the  Parliament  was   zealously  bent  to  exclude 
James  the  Catholic  Duke  of  York,  from  the  Imperial  crown  of  Eng- 
land.  §     Thus,  to  friends  as  well  as  foes,  long  after  he  sank  to   his 
rest,  was  Robert  Parsons  an  affliction— himself  "naught  advantaged, 
missing  what  he  aimed."  ^ 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  wicked  deeds  of  the  man— in  spite  of 
the  still  enduring  dissensions  amongst  the  Catholic  parties  of  England, 
so  recklessly  aggravated,  if  not  begun,  by  Parsons— in  spite  of  the  just 
denunciations  which  he  has  received  by  all  who  have  not  been  blinded 
by  t.iat  necessity'-  which  will  induce  men  to  praise  their  most  un- 
principled leaders— Parsons  is  complimented  extravagantly  in  an  epi- 
taph-the  last  sentence  of  which  is  per  omnia  virtutis  exempla  tran- 
«e^J^-  he  was  a  pattern  of  virtue,"— and  Dr.  Oliver,  a  strong,  or 
rather,  a  weak  partisan  of  the  Jesuits,  scruples  not  to  apply  to  Robert 
1  arsons  that  text  of  the  Bible  which  says:  "The  eye  of  God  looked 

t  w3?  7^  "I'f 'n'V';       .  ,     +  Wood,  Athena^  Oxon.  ii.  68. 

+  vvuoa,  1.  71.     Lr.  Barlow's  note  on  a  spare  leaf  before  the  title   savq  •_«  Thlo 

Z  rn'de'rthr  nZeCf  "'I '^'  ^"'^^""'  '"'  '^^'  P"'  "^^  Dolta  '  Par..;  was'^the 
herethev  P.  Uh  T  ^  fr'""^  success.on  to  the  crown.  These  nine  speeches  (a8 
chale/f  .Ji  «    r  ^  "^  ^''^."'"f  '^'^''^P^^''^  '"  Doleman.     And  this  was  pri.Ued  at  the 

particular"  CnZ   .J^u  ccV^u    «      ***  ^^^,  ''"^  P''^'"'  "*  ^^^  ""g'""'  's. '"  its  ''  more 

that  thP  Lv^       '  '"'^'  •■      ^^^  ^"^  P'^''  declareth,  by  many  proofs  and  arguments 

e  i   is  not  Inffl '""TVV"  T^''l  "'■  ^'""'^  '^'°"«'  though  it  were  certai."l7  known ' 
5V- '    "°*  suffic.ent  to  be  admitted  to  a  crown,  without  other  conHitinn-  ard  "i"ciTm 

TwooHr  iV  '"""'^  "''^  '"  "'"  ^""°''  prelendent.»-Ed:  1681.' 
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upon  him  for  good,  and  lifted  him  up  from  his  low  estate,  and  exalted 
his  head ;  and  many  have  wondered  at  him,  and  have  glorified  God."* 
Certainly  if  Parsons  was  the  author  of  the  infamous  libel  called 
"  Leicester's  Commonwealth,"  though  many  may  wonder  at  him,  few 
have  any  reason  to  glorify  God  thereanent — among  the  latter,  however. 
Dr.  Lingard  seems  disposed  to  be  classed.  Speaking  of  Leicester,  the 
doctor  says :  "  In  1584,  the  history  of  his  life,  or  rather  of  his  crimes, 
was  published  in  a  tract  entitled,  at  first,  *  Copy  of  a  Letter,'  &c. ;  but 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  'Leicester's  Commonwealth.'  It 
was  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Parsons,  the  celebrated  Jesuit: 
but  whoever  might  be  the  author,  he  had  woven  his  story  with  so  much 
art,  had  descended  to  such  minuteness  of  detail,  and  had  so  confidently 
appealed  to  the  knowledge  of  living  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  his  as- 
sertions, that  the  book  extorted  the  belief  and  the  applause  of  its  read- 
ers. Edition  after  edition  was  poured  into  the  kingdom,  till  the  queen 
herself  came  forward  to  vindicate  the  character  of  her  favorite.  She 
pronounced  the  writer  '  an  incarnate  devil,  declared  that  of  her  own 
knowledge  (it  was  a  bold  expression)  she  was  able  to  attest  the  inno- 
cence of  the  earl ;  and  ordered  the  magistrates  to  seize  and  destroy 
every  copy  which  could  be  discovered.t     But,  if  the  will  of  the  sove- 

*  Collections,  Parsons,  p.  162.  Parsons  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Romnn 
College,  near  "  his  bosom  friend"  Cardinal  Allen,  and  a  very  long  epitaph  was  en- 
graved on  his  tomb,  celebrating  his  exploits,  as  to  the  erection  of  colleges,  and  his 
books ;  stating  that  he  was  "  always  ready,  always  erect,  always  rushing  through  the 
midst  of  the  flame  of  the  most  dangerous  conflict — a  man  utterly  reckless  of  his  mi|;hty 
soul."  In  1687,  the  floor  of  the  church  fell  in,  and  Parsons'  skull  and  bones  vere 
uncovered.  His  skull  was  found  to  be  remarkably  larger  "  than  that  of  others  ordi- 
narily be,  and  there  were  all  his  teeth — not  one  wanting," — Oliver,  p.  162.  In  tnth, 
he  was  a  savage  biter.  Oliver  calls  Allen  the  bosom  friend  of  Parsons,  as  above :  but 
Berington  qualifies  the  «  sofl  impeachment;"  he  says:  "the  misfortune  was  tiat, 
naturally  easy  and  unsuspicious,  Allen  permitted  the  artful  Parsons  to  gain  too  great 
an  ascendancy  over  him,  an  ascendancy  which  the  crafly  politician  took  care  tocenent 
by  rendering  his  pecuniary  services  absolutely  necessary  to  Allen  (!).  Yet  befor'j  his 
death  Allen  had  forfeited  the  good  will  of  the  Jesuits.  *  Beginning  to  leave  the  road 
in  which  he  had  long  walked  (while  devoted  to  the  Society),  the  thread  of  h  s  designs 
and  of  his  life  was  at  once  cut.'  Thus  writes  Agazarius,  the  Italian  rectir  of  the 
Roman  College,  to  Father  Parsons,  relating  similar  judgments  on  others  who  were 
alienated  from  the  Society ;  MS.  Letters." — Berington,  37,  et  seq.  The  reader  remem- 
bers a  similar  judgment-dealing  by  Parsons,  against  Cardinal  Toledo,  for  not  being 
hearty  enough  in  the  cause  of  the  Jesuit  faction  of  England. 

t  Dr.  Lingard  gives  a  note  on  this: — "  Such  interposition,"  he  says,  "  in  favor  of  a 
subject,  may  appear  extraordinary ;  but  the  queen's  letter  of  thanks  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Shrewsbury,  for  the  attention  which  they  had  paid  to  Leicester  at  Chatsworth,  is  still 
more  so.  In  it  she  almost  acknowledges  him  for  her  husband."  '*  We  should  do  him 
great  wrong  (holding  him  in  that  place  of  favor  we  do)  in  case  we  should  not  let  you 
understand  in  how  thankful  sort  we  accept  the  same  at  both  your  hands,  not  as  done 
unto  him,  but  to  our  own  self,  reputing  him  as  another  ourself."  This  is  the  doctor's 
proof  for  the  three  words,  "  almost,"  "  acknowledges,"  and  "  husband  !"  So  that  a 
queen  who,  like  Elizabeth,  should  throw  such  beautiful  heartfulness  in  her  compli- 
mental  thanks  to  her  subjects,  becomes  "  almost"  convicted  of  marriage  on  every 
occasion ;  so,  when  Alexander  the  Great  used  the  same  compliment  respecting  his  friend 
Ephestion,  he  "  almost  acknowledged  him  for  his  husband  !"  The  queen  copies  King 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  doctor  thereupon  represents  her  like  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
worshipping  his  mistress  under  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary !  When  Anne  Vaux, 
writing  to  Garnet,  signed  herself  "  Yours,  and  not  my  own,"  does  the  doctor  think 
('she  almost  acknowledged  him  for  her  husband?''  7'hc  incident  above  alluded  to, 
was  when  the  mother  of  Darius  saluted  Ephestion,  mistaking  him  for  Alexander.    In 
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reign  could  silence  the  tongues,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  reason,  of  her 
subjects.  The  accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sydney  took  a  different  course. 
He  attempted  a  refutation  of  the  libel.  But  with  all  his  abilities  he 
sank  under  the  task  ;  he  abused  the  author,  but  did  not  disprove  the 
most  important  of  his  statements;  and  the  failure  alone  of  so  able  a 
scholar  and  contemporary  will  justify  a  suspicion,  that  there  was  more 
of  truth  m  the  book,  than  he  was  willing  to  admit,  and  more  of  crime 
in  the  conduct  of  his  uncle  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  clear  away."* 
The  book  was  commonly  ascribed  to  Parsons ;  and  it  was  said  that  he 
received  the  materials  from  Lord  Burghley.  Dr.  Thomas  James  ex- 
pressly  affirmed  that  Parsons  was  the  author.t  The  Jesuit  denied  it: 
but  he  also  denied  the  Book  of  Succession,  and  everything  else  that  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  own  amongst  the  monsters  of  his  brain.  The 
outside  leaves  of  the  libel  were  green,  and  hence  it  was  generally  called 
Father  Parsons'  Green-coat.X 

Such  was  Father  Parsons;  but  the  Jesuits  are  lavish  in  their  praise 
of  him,  notwithstanding.  They  worship  the  arch-deceiver  himself— 
vindem  colubrum— and  glorify  his  cheats  and  disguises— mcnVamflwe 
vestem.  According  to  the  Jesuit-crf  Oliver,  »  Father  Robert  Parsons 
crowned  a  life  of  usefulness  by  a  death  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
itom  his  dying  bed  he  dictated  letters  to  his  brethren  of  the  Society 
in  England,  and  to  the  archpriest.  Dr.  George  Birkhead,  breathing  se- 
raphic peace  and  charity.  In  sentiments  of  melting  pietv,  he  surren- 
dered his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1610."§ 
And  yet,  the  truth  is,  that  the  letter  which  Parsons  wrote  to  Birkhead 
IS  precisely  m  the  usual  style  of  the  specious  and  calumniating  deceiver, 
and  not  without  the  usual  samples  of  "  falsehood  or  equivocation,  or 
both,  —words  which  Mr.  Tierney  justly  applies  to  that  letter  of  the 
sinking  Jesuit  to  the  archpriest,  his  "  very  good  friend."|| 

It  may  be  expedient  for  "religious"  partisans  to  represent  the  death 
ol  their  leaders  m  the  best  possible  light :— but,  in  the  face  of  the  facts 
which  we  have  read,  to  apply  Oliver's  praise  to  Robert  Parsons,  is  to 
consecrate  falsehood,  duplicity,  equivocation,  and  the  most  unscrupulous 
injustice  in  calumny— it  is  to  exalt  vice,  and  verily  to  leave  virtue  to 
"its  own  reward." 

His  age  was  sixty-four  :  he  had  been  in  the  Company  six-and-thirty 
years,  during  which  period  he  was  incessantly  machinating  against  the 
peace  and  freedom  of  his  country,  and  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  rival 
raissioners  of  his  own  communion,  as  fiercely  as  with  the  abominated 
heretics,  connected  with  those  who  had  originally  "  swindged"  and 
trimmed"  him  at  Oxford— sm/j/ecc  duntaxat  et  unum. 

Sl7nT'J&  f  ',^®  error,  Alexander  reassured  her,  saying,  «  It  matters  not,  for  he 
D  ?fil  1^^""^ '■•  f"':  Maximm,  lib.  iv.  c.  vii.  For  Anne  Vaux's  letter,  see  anti, 
I'Sl'hlT'u  u  *■,  '"^  •''®  Queen's  anxiety,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  defend  a  ser- 
vant whom  she  beheved  innocent,  should  not  be  imputed  to  her  as  a  crime  or  a  sign  of 

t  Rlvfr*!'/"';  !^^'  "*  *''•  ^  J«^"'*8'  Downfall,  55;  Bayle,  viii.  155. 

<yJf^:      ""''^:    r..  ^  Oliver,  Collect.  162, 

15  h  of  Apr-  '  '"  Tierney,  v.  Append.  xL,  March  20,  IGIO.    Parsons  died  on  the 
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Parsons  left  his  flaming  mantle  to  his  brethren :  if  his  '•  expectation 
perished  with  him,"  his  followers  still  continued  to  "work  mischief." 
Nothing,  perhaps,  more  plainly  evinces  the  opinion  entertained  of  the 
man  than  the  fact  that  the  pope  thought  peace  was  likely  to  prevail 
"  now  that  Father  Parsons  was  dead  ;"  "  but  the  spirit  which  ho  had 
created,"  says  Mr.  Tierney,  "  still  survived."*  His  faction  still  "  prose- 
cuted matters  as  hotly  as  ever :" — the  Jesuits  aimed  at  complete  domina- 
tion, and  never  would  they  cease  to  stir  up  strife  as  long  as  there  was 
an  obstacle  to  be  removed,  or  a  boon  to  be  gained.  Tedious  beyond 
measure  would  it  be  to  enlarge  on  the  contention,  bitter  animosities, 
disgraceful  machinations,  which  worried  the  English  missioners.  For 
.ten  more  years,  amidst  general  relaxation  of  discipline  throughout  the 
mission,  the  clergy  continued  vigorously  to  press  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop,  but  they  were  as  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  would 
have  no  bishop  in  their  "  snug  little  farm"  of  England.  At  length,  in 
1620,  the  clergy  gained  the  upper  hand  at  Rome,  and  the  pope  was 
pleased  to  signify  his  consent  that  a  bishop,  or  something  like  one, 
should  be  given  to  the  English  Church.  Thus  foiled  in  their  opposi- 
tion at  Rome,  the  Jesuits  and  their  partisans  resolved,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  English  monarch.  Through  the  agency 
of  Toby  Matthews,  perhaps  also  of  Gage,  who  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  Jesuits,  they  contrived  to  frighten  James  with  a  false  and  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  jurisdiction  about  to  be  established  in  his  do- 
minions. It  was  said  that  a  large  number  of  bishops  and  archbishops 
was  immediately  to  be  appointed  ;  that  they  were  to  bear  the  tides  of 
the  ancient  sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  London,  and  other  appropriated 
localities  not  in  partibus  injidelium  ;  and  that,  thus  invested  with  the 
distinctive  appellations,  they  would  soon  encroach  on  the  more  sub- 
stantial prerogatives  of  the  national  prelacy.  The  Scotchman  shrewdly 
penetrated  the  Jesuit-manoeuvre,  and  his  chancellor  said  he  was  "  afraid 
that  Toby  would  prove  but  an  apocryphal,  and  no  canonical,  intelli- 
gencer— acquainting  the  state  with  this  project  for  the  Jesuits',  rather 
than  for  Jesus\  sake  ;"t  nevertheless,  the  scheme  took  effect ;  and  he 
denounced  the  proposed  measure  as  an  infringement  of  his  preroga- 
tive, solemnly  declaring  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  Catholic 
bishop  should  never  be  admitted  into  the  country.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador was  earnestly  requested  to  interfere  :  he  complied  to  humor 
the  king,  and  wrote  to  Spain's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  stat- 
ing the  royal  objections  to  the  measure.  The  Jesuits  and  their  parti- 
sans, always  on  the  alert,  were  ready,  on  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  to 
follow  up  the  machination  with  a  memorial.  They  covered  the  de- 
ception already  practised  on  the  king,  with  additional  misrepresenta- 
tions, among  the  rest,  that  James  had  solemnly  pledged  his  royal  word, 
in  case  the  measure  should  be  carried  into  execution,  not  only  to  pur- 
sue the  bishop  himself  unto  death,  but  also  to  revive  every  former  se- 
verity, to  which  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  professors  were  obnoxious. 
Thus  they  frightened  the  pope,  in  his  turn,  after  stirring  the  conscience 


Tierney,  V.  28. 


t  Cabala,  292;  Tierney,  v.  90. 
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of  the  .;m{r  s  prerogative  ;  but  the  pope  acted  more  wisely  than  the 
kinjT :  he  ordered  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rcpresenta- 
tions.  htih,  so  con(ident  was  the  Aiction  as  to  the  success  of  their 
scheme.  thattheSpanish  ambassador  in  England  was  requested  to  nomi- 
nate  a  person  for  the  office  of  archpriest.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
clerical  par  y  made  representations  to  the  chancellor,  for  the  informa- 

rir/i!""^' 'Vn  '^l  ''"^  '?''"'■"  ""^  '^''  P'-"P"««'J  appointment. 
Ihe  Archdeacon  of  Cambray,  who  was  attached  to  the  Spanish  lejra- 

tion,  obtained  an  interview  with  the  chancellor,  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  clergy,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  faction,  who  had 
calculated  on  the  hostility  of  James,  an  assurance  was  at  lenirth  ob- 
tamed  from  the  minister,  stating  that  the  monarch  had  spoken  from 
nusinformation,  pointedly  alleging  the  Jesuit-representations  before 
given ;  but  declaring  that,  "  should  a  prelate,  without  pretensions  of  this 
kind,  and  intent  only  on  a  discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties,  be  privately 
commissioned  by  the  pope,  no  objection  would  be  raised,  and  no  no- 
lice  would  be  taken  of  the  appointment."  Dr.  William  Bishop  was 
forthwith  appomted  "Vicar-Apostolic"  of  England  and  Scotland,  but 
nominally     Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  in  partibus  injidelium.''* 

rhis  actual  reception  of  one  of  the  biggest  limbs  of  Antichrist,  by 
King  James,  is  apt  to  startle  the  reader  without  explanation.  The  fact 
IS,  that  for  some  time  before,  James  was  eagerly  striving  to  marrv  his 
son  to  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain-of  course  a  downright  papis"! 
and  follower  of  Antichrist.  "  A  dispensation"  from  the  pope  was  ab- 
solutely  necessary  to  join  in  holy  matrimony  a  Catholic  to  a  heretic. 
It  had  first  been  stipulated  that  the  orthodox  opponent  of  Antichrist 
should  not  himself  appear  in  the  negotiation:  but  James  was  so  impa- 
tientof  delay,  by  reason  of  the  political  advantages  in  view,  that  he 

Jn=X'^'""?K'''n°'*'  "i-  .  '^^^  ^''^'"  ^•"■'^^  ''^"^e  "ean  "among  the  infidels  "  and 
constitute  the  Roman  fiction  to  get  rid  of  the  incongruity  in  appointing  a  bishop  or 
«v,car-apo8tohc»{wh.ch  is  something  like  a  bishop),  to  a  Le  which  Jn^realitv  does 
not  exist,  according  to  the  law  or  custom  or  prerogative  of  parties  in  the  land  It  was 
an.ngen.ous  invention  :  and  nothing  could  exceed  in  elegance  the  Sne  sounding  iSs 
//VT""Pr'°'"=' ''^'*'' ^*'''='' ^^"-e  ^'''''cted  from  the  classic  map  of  the  S* 
Veter^bus  Cogmtus  or  the  World  as  Known  to  the  Ancients.  Chaliedon.'^T  achis  Me 
lipotamus  and  other  invisible  «  towered  cities"  of  the  olden  time,  St  entUle  their 

thT&rch"';hl^n^^^'■^  ^'uTT  ''''"°'  ^^^  governing  a  distric't  in'  the  Anglo-C t 
nolle  Church— cheap  titles  well  befitting  men  whose  "  honors"  brought  them  no  oav 
whatever  beyond  the  usual  pittance  of  the  mission.    In  my  youth,  I  heard  of  "uch  a 

r    'nnlS  ^rlir'^  '"^"°"^  ^'^^T  r'^"  '''''*J"«"*'y  ^"^^^^  home  i„  W    pocket 
better  iSnM^-^^S*  ''*'^''^°"  '°  """^^  ^''  '"«^'-     ^""^  »>«  ^id  not  think  that  any 
Sli?!         I   ^T^!*^  ""l'  necessary  to  "  maintain  thedignity  of  religion»-thoueh 
Sout^'nThP  r^^'^'P  ^r"  superadded  Zo  the  " revenues"  of  that'worthy  bishop 
without  in  the  least  dimimshtng  «  the  dignity  of  religion."    Since  then,  thiLs  have 

hraL  tha't  "X^-  t»"V''p^''?'";'  vicafs-ap'ostolic'^now  call  themselv'es  So^'of 
rJti,  •  «  "district"  of  England,  and  there  is,  or  was  very  lately,  much  talk  of  a 
Catholic  «archbi8hop»-all  signs  of  certain  deca^-yea,  the  very  proprcv  of  doom 

ied  "rtKo::''  ''',""  'TT  ^'^'^^  '  ""y  «'»'«  '^'^''  once  uJo^na'timY, !'««": 
fnlofi-P^P*."*''''*^'" '"''*'''*''"' o^so'ne  village  in  Greece,  or  Asia  Minor   crav- 

No^v  he  teorh"  J^'  r^"'^"  ''r''^  ^h'^^'^  ^'^""'d  apply  to  «'hifb  shop."- 
T,nBnHniTA''^V°''PP-^^'''T'^  '*"'"«  ''"""'^  that  an  English  Catholic  Wshop 
Tnd  th»      !f      his  village-j»  partibus  infidelium:  so  the  pope  sent  him  to  England 
and  the  modern  Telemachus  found  his  Ulysses  somewhere  in  the  "■  Northern  Distria' 
-the  worthy  Dr.  Penswick,  I  believe.    This  is  a  «  tradition." 
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dispatphotl  Ooorpfo  Onjje,  n  Catholic  gcntlpman,  to  Rome,  witli  lottors 
to  the  pope  and  two  of  &"  curdinalH,  whilHt  his  favorite,  lUickiiigham, 
eniph»ye(l,  for  the  same  purpoHO,  Ucniiet,  the  very  same  priest  who  was 
negotiating^  for  a  hishop,  as  agent  of  the  seculars.  This  was,  indeed, 
a  fortunate  coincidence;  and  it  was  made  the  most  of,  as  may  he  imag- 
ined— and  very  properly  too: — the  pope  insisted  on  the  mitigation  of 
the  penal  laws  hy  way  of  compensation  for  his  dispensation — and 
never  was  a  dispensation  more  charitably  bartered.  James  at  onoe 
complied — pardons  for  recusancy  were  granted  for  a  term  of  five  years 
— and  the  remorseless  prisons  gave  up  their  dead,  to  attest  that  the 
most  vigorous  orthodoxy  sometimes  expires — crucified  hy  expediency, 
the  most  unscrupulous  Jew  that  ever  existed.  Disgusting  as  was  the 
cause,  still  the  usult  was  delightful.  It  was  a  breathing  time  for  all. 
The  agreement  of  the  marriage  between  the  heretic  son  of  England, 
and  the  Catholic  daughter  of  Spain,  was  actually  arranged  in  the  same 
month  of  the  same  year  that  a  '*  vicar-apostolic"  was  first  wedded  to 
the  forlorn  lady  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  England.  It  was  on  that 
very  memorable  occasion  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dnke  of 
Buckingham — assuming  the  names  of  John  Smith,  and  Thomas  Smith- 
went  on  a  pilgrimage — like  the  obedient  son  of  Isaac  from  Canaan — 
in  quest  of  a  wife  in  the  Padan-aram  of  Spain — as  though  his  canonical 
father  had  said  to  him:  *'  Take  thee  a  wife  thence  of  the  daughters  of 
Laban,  thy  grandmother's  brother  of  the  fail h."  It  proved  a  failure, 
as  all  the  world  knows — but  with  that  same  pilgrimage,  as  far  as  the 
future  Charles  I.  was  concerned,  began  that  chain  of  events  which  ended 
with  giving  a  martyr  to  the  "  Protestant"  calendar  and  Church-service 
of  England.  In  truth,  the  Puritans  were,  and  had  been,  long  wide 
awake,  and  they  shook  their  heads  when  they  heard  of  this  transaction 

and  well  they  might,  according  to  the  flinty  principles  they  grasped 

and  inculcated — when  they  heard  that  the  young  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham had  induced  King  James  to  write  another  letter  to  the  pope,  styl- 
ing Antichrist  "  Most  holy  Father" — and  when  they  were  told  "  that 
the  pope,  being  informed  of  the  duke's  inclination  and  intention,  in 
point  of  religion,  sent  unto  him  a  particular  bull  in  parchment,  for  to 
persuade  and  encourage  him  in  the  perversion  of  the  prince."*  These 
rumors  were  prospective,  the  "  shadow  of  coming  events  :" — but  their 
immediate  result  was  soon  apparent.  No  sooner  was  the  expedient 
match  broken  off,  when  a  petition  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  king's 
conscience,  denouncing  the  Catholic  clergy  as  the  "  professed  engines 
of  Spain,"  the  laity  as  a  body  of  traitors,  and  praying  for  instant  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  against  the  miserable  scapegoats,  ever  fooled  or  torn 
by  the  wolves  of  faction,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Formerly  the  king 
had  said  :  "  As  for  a  toleration  of  the  Roman  religion,  as  God  shall 
judge  him,  he  never  thought  nor  meant,  nor  never  in  word  expressed 
anything  that  savored  of  it" — but  still  was  toleration  agreed  upon  for 
the  sake  of  the  expedient  marriage.  And  now,  in  the  present  squall,  he 
said  that  "  the  increase  of  popery  was  as  thorns  in  his  eyes  and  pricks 


*  Coke,  i.  152. 
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in  his  8itlc8"--an(l  promised  strictly  to  enforce  the  infamous  laws,  in 
deference  to  the  damors  of  parly  :-tho  latter  expediency  was  more 
nnperat.vo  than  the  lormer  but  it  was  not  in  the  loait  more  renpectable. 
And  the  second  state  of  the  Catholics  was  decidedly  worse 'than  the 
first  precisely  because  a  bitter  disappointment,  sanguine  hopes  frus- 
traled,  gave  an  additional  pang  to  the  stern  realities  of  grindini  oppres- 
sion.      What  a  lesson  !     And  there  let  us  leave  it  •  •  g  opprcs 

The  sons  of  the  Catholics,  sent  abroad  "  for  their  education,"  fared 
htlle  better  than  their  parents  at  home.  These  youths  were  sen!  abroad 
in  spite  of  the  laws  which  inflicted  such  severe  penalties  for  the  trans- 
groHHion.  J  hey  paid  a  stipend  for  the  support  of  their  children,  vary- 
ing  rom  30/.  to  100/.  yearly.  When  these  youths  departed,  they  chJa- 
e<l  iheir  names,  and  ever  after  adopted  an  alias  whenever  expedient-- 
at  irst  to  evade  the  law  and  afterwards  to  mystify  their  proceedings 
and  correspondence  in  those  times  of  peril.  The  Jesuits,  as  we  \Je 
seen  m  the  trial  of  Garnet,  followed  the  example  of  Parsons  and  Cam- 

-wSln''''  vJ  '"''"*'''"    .'"  '''"   "*'"°«'  '"   '^^    application. 

VVha  8  in  a  name?"  was  a  very  important  question  in  those  days- 
particularly  as  conscience  might  be  taxed  to  select  one  which  would 
require  the  fewest  falsehoods  to  keep  up  the  deception. 

I  he  English  Seminary  at  Rome  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  trans- 
ferred    o  the  Jesuits       Jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  were  the  result 
among  the  seculars,  who  naturally  considered  the  transaction  as  a  re- 
f lecuon  on  the  clerical  body— an  undue  elevation  of  a  rival  Order  at 
their  expense,— as  a  step  which  would  ultimately  tend  to  convert  both 
he  mstuution  and  its  funds  into  a  fruitful  source  of  aggrandisement  to 
the  Company.     Without  recapitulating  what  has  already  been  narrated, 
suffice  ,t  to  say,  that  the  usual  irregularities  crept  f«,  expanded  un' 
checked,  and  were  suffered  to  creep  out,  when  the  burly  Parsons  went 
to  his  last  account,  leaving  no  one  equal  to  himself  in  the  whelming 
artof  browbeating,  whereby  the  cry  for  reform  is  sometimes  "put 
down.        rhe  Jesuit  Owen  succeeded  Parsons  in  the  rectorship  of  the 
ijouse.     He  was  a  man  of  considerable  experience,  but  of  strong  pre- 
dilecuons,  of  lofy  notions,  and,  of  course,  of  an  ardent  attachment  to 
the  vanous  interests  of  his  Order.t     To  these  qualifications  we  must 
add  the  spirit  of  peculation,  traffic,  and  that  misappropriation  of  the 
funds  which  Mariana  long  before  lashed  so  severely.      He  made  the 
English  Seminary   a  tavern  for  his  Company,  where  the  members 
niight  always  make  themselves  comfortable,  for  months  together.     A 
procurator  of  their  missions  had  free  quarters  in  the  establishment,  or, 
at  all  events,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  "paid  his  fare :"  he  kept  his 
Horse  in  the  college-stable,  had  his  cellars  in  the  college-vineyard,  to 
sore  his  vintage.     Father  Owen  paid  his  husbandmen  out  of  \he  col- 

ill ,   n  '         ^^""^  **^'^"  ^^^^^^^  ^''^^  *o  dinners  and  suppers.t    "  In 
ibll,Uwen  purchased  and  stocked  a  large  farm  on  Monte  Porzio, 
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near  Rome,  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  supply  the  markets  of  «he 
city  with  cattle,  corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
whole  property  was  vested  in  the  fathers  of  the  English  mission,  of 
which  Owen  was  the  prefect :  but,  to  avoid  the  duties  payable  to  gov- 
ernment, this  was  partially  concealed;  the  stock,  when  brought  to  mar- 
ket, was  represented  to  belong  to  the  seminary ;  and  the  horses  and 
servants,  employed  in  its  conveyance  and  sale,  were  lodged  in  the  col- 
lege, and  entertained  at  its  sole  expense."*  This  abuse  was  attended 
with  vast  expenses — to  the  English  Seminary  ;  and  the  result  was  em- 
barrassment, insolvency.  Legacies  had  been  obtained  :  the  number  of 
scholars  had  been  diminished  by  more  than  one-third — yet  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  it  was  found  that  a  debt  of  no  less  than 
nine  thousand  crowns  of  gold  was  pressing  upon  the  resources  of 
the  houre.t 

The  Jesuits  c'id  not  stop  there:  there  was  a  necessity  upon  them, 
which  they  could  not  shake  off— though  ruin  manifestly  impended. 
"Intent  on  the  advancement  of  their  own  body,  it  became  the  constant 
endeavor  of  the  superiors  to  secure  it  amongst  the  scholars  entrusted  to 
"heir  care.  With  this  view,  the  more  promising  members  of  the  estab- 
lirihment  were  invariably  selected  as  the  objects  of  their  attention. 
Every  art  of  Tavor  and  flattery  was  employed  to  win  the  affections  of 
these  parties  ;  and  every  means  of  obloquy  was  adopted  to  depress 
the  clergy,  and  to  exalt  the  Jesuits,  in  their  estimation.  Prayers  and 
spiritual  exercises  were  then  brought  into  action  :  doubts  and  scruples 
on  the  subject  of  vocation  were  suggested ;  and  an  invitation  was  at 
length  given  to  them  to  abandon  the  present  object  of  their  pursuit,  and 
to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  lists  of  the  Society  .J  If  they  withstood 
these  solicitations,  neglect  and  persecution  followed  them  through  the 
remainder  of  their  course : — if  they  yielded  to  the  wishes,  and  engaged 
to  join  the  ranks,  of  the  fathers,  distinctions  and  privileges  were  sure 
to  mark  their  career: — impunity  for  almost  every  transgression  was 
ensured  to  them,  and  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  were 
accord !^d,  from  which  their  less  compliant  brethren  were  carefully  de- 
barred. The  lay-brothers  of  the  Company  employed  about  the  house, 
were  permitted  to  insult  them :  they  were  the  butt  of  general  contempt 
— oppressed,  abused,  shunned,  excluded  on  all  occasions.§     Even  in 

*  Tierney,  ut  anteil.  He  gives  a  valuation  of  the  expenses,  from  an  original  docu- 
ment. 

t  Tierney.  ut  anteh,  with  documental  vouchers. 

t  "  Hac  rations  anno  transacto,  et  novitiorum  anJmis,  per  commesaaliones  ct  blandi- 
tias,  per  scrupulos  et  aninii  anxietates,  per  societatia  laudes  aliorumque  religiosorum 
et  saecularium  sacerdotum  vituperia,  cd  vocationem  capessendam  dispositis,  integra 
septimanS  in  spiritualibus  exercitiie  detinentur,  qusi  cum  optima  et  piisima  sint,  ea 
tamen  ratione  dantur,  ut  ad  Societatis  ingressum  plurimos  inducant  .  .  .  nam  electio 
novi  states  vitte  proponitur ;  imo,  adeOhanc  novam  deliherationem.  urgent,  ut  meditationes 
quasdam  et  arationes  propositas  nemo  sinceri  peragere  possit,  nisi  religiosumstatum  am- 
plexurus." — Narraiio  de  Corrvpteld  Collegii  Anglicani,  &c.,  1623,  c.  i.  p.  6.  Orig,  MS. 
formerly  belonging  to  the  College,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tierney. 

§  "  Patrum  Societatis  coadjutores,  qui  famulorum  officia  obeunt,  permittuntur  cleri- 
cis  irisultare  .  .  .  Illud  quod  maximt;  ciericos  dcjicit,  ect  dcdccus  aunanum  quo  in  «'-■'- 
legio  hoc  afficiuntur  cierici :  illos  enim,  levissimis  de  causis,  non  sol&m  verbis  et  n  -tiB 
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Iheir  studies  ihey  were  Ihwarled-almost  always  excluded  from  il,,. 
"I  uic  seminary.        it  will  easily  be  imaff had  that  imrlep 

cjiege  d„L,,heseZ;tt  ilS^f;;Terrr.6"r,i:^,et 

only,  of  the  most  mcompetent,  were  added  to  ll,e  body  of  .he  rlerav 
he  remammg  .h,rty..hree,  after  obtaining  the  whole,  orVe  greale  Sh 

t  tt:  n.^sro"f  u^ttS. -; " "'  ^'"'■"^'■"■'"''  ---" "  »"' 

Was  it,  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  long  before  in  1619  thp 
c  ergy  had  mem,)rialised  Pope  Paul  V.  .n  the  subfect,  bo  dy  and  plaint 
denouncing  the  practices  of  the  Jesuiu,  their  ciucl   spoliation  of   hn^ 

oththl'Mr^-;'^'  l^PP^--^  '^'^'  EnglishmissS  "on  the 
It  ,h.  T  '  .'^  l"'^  !°  '^^  P°P^'  "  -^^  have  found  by  long  expedience 
r  f  om  h  "  '  '"'^''  u^^  '■'^^'■'^  ^°  ^°™««^'«  convenienceT^nd  were 
ppt  d  fr?m^^^''^^'' ^?  thedergyln  that  office;  whi  h  plaln^^^^ 
appeared  from  their  continual  practising  upon  the  students,  to  withdraw 
hem  from  the  institution,  wherein  they  were  engaged  by  oahs7Z 

'     ?  I    ?  T''  '''^''  ''  '^'  ^''''''y^ «'  to  some  othfr  relfgious  o'rder 
This  kind  of  practices  being  detecled  by  St.  Charles  Bofromeus  rof 
P|ous  memory),  among  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  care  he  harcomm  tted 
his  .luminary  at  Milan,  he  removed  them,  and  gave  the  wMe  rvern 
nient  up  to  the  clergy.     But  we,  alas  !  not  a  litde  unforTunate  on  tMs* 
accoun  ,  have  been  obliged,  now  several  years,  to  subm  t  to  all  the  in 
conveniences  of  that  economy,  not  only  ii(  the  ^emirrCo?  Rome  and 
Spam  (which,  though  instituted  for  the  benefit  and  propagation  of  the 
ciergy,  are  now  become,  as  it  were,  only  nom-c^./u^^VrMr^od^)! 

fourteen  To  blLmememb^'l^rthl  7'-°"^  "^""^  '"^"t''''  "^  ">"«'  of  the 

Three  ^verTinc^o^rlZTrr^l  u  '''^"'=''''  ^Z^^  fP"««*«  "''  ^^e  English  mission] . 
l-een  refected  h'?h'r,u  I'lbor  by  want  of  health  ;  one  was  epileptic;  one  had 

beside?o„?of  t^he  orSir  w'"""";.'  «[\".''"P^di'"ent  in  his  spee^ch  f  thr;e  others, 
abilities  were  of  a  bettPrn?H»r"'  ""^--'y  "^'^q^^l'fied  for  learning;  and  two,  whose 
beneficed  .n  France  'ndLS,^'  ""  Th  "1  '"'""^"'^  '^' '''"  ''^"g"^''  •"i««'°".  ^"'  ^^e^e 
services  were Vea^L  .""l?!^  r'.K^''"'  '^^'^  remained  but  four  in  seven  years,  whose 
<be  whole  I^traS  in  thptl!/'  '^^  purposes  of  their  original  destination."  Of  course 

^-  his  .o;:^^]^:ZSZ^  I^S^^:t'-    '  '^'^  '''''  '^  '-''  ^"' 
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but  even  in  that  seminary  which  was  founded  and  carried  on  by  the 
labors  and  blood  of  the  clergy."* 

The  English  students  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  systematic  oppres- 
sion of  the  Roman  Seminary.  When  Bennet,  the  agent  of  the  clergy, 
went  to  Rome,  the  scholars  who  were  suffering  from  the  partiality  or 
the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits,  waited  upon  him,  stated  their  complaints, 
explained  the  condition  of  the  college,  and  resolved  to  seek  redress  by 
an  appeal  to  the  pope.  The  pope  entertained  their  petition,  and  de- 
creed a  visitation  of  the  college.  A  prelate  was  appointed  and  author- 
ised to  inquire  into  the  state  of  its  administraiion.t 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  gathering  storm  should  burst  on  the  Jesuits 
unprepared,  or  without  an  effort  on  their  part  to  avert  destruction.    A 
consultation  ensued  at  the  Tusculan  villa,  where  the  general  resided, 
and  the  first  resolution  was  to  induce  the  protector  of  the  mission,  Car- 
dinal Farnese,  to  prevent  the  approaching  investigation.     "  When  this 
failed,  another  scheme  was  adopted.     A  paper,  extolling  the  govern- 
ment of  the  fathers,  and  asserting  the  groundlessness  of  all  complaints, 
was  prepared  and  presented  to  each  student  for  his  signature.    As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  majority,  some  from  fear,  others  from  atrection, 
at  once  subscribed  the  document,  and  were  thus  effectually  precluded 
from  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  house.     Fifteen  of  the  students,  how- 
ever, out  of  a  total  of  forty-five,  had  the  courage  to  refuse  their  names. 
These  were  immediately  separated  from  their  companions ;  a  mark  of 
degradation  was  placed  on  them ;  and  a  resolution  was  forthwith  adopted 
to  destroy  their  evidence  against  the  superiors,  by  charging  them  with 
sedition.     Threats,  flattery,  or  abuse,  extorted  many  of  the  signatures 
to  the  counter-petition  :  but  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  affair  was 
that  the  Jesuits  committed  themselves  by  overdoing  the  deed  of  self- 
approbation.     In  its  original  state,  the  paper  made  the  subscribers  ex- 
press their  approbation  of  the  government  of  the  fathers,  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  each  of  the  two  colleges  of  Rome  and  St.  Omer.     Sub- 
sequently, it  was  recollected  that,  of  the  students,  few  had  been  at  St. 
Omer's  at  ail,  and  scarcely  any  could  speak  of  Rome  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod :— the  passage  was,  therefore,  expunged.     The  visitation  began, 

♦  See  the  -vhole  Memorial  in  Tierney,  v.  Append,  xxxv.    All  these  proceedings,  per- 
haps, afford  a  atrilving  illustration  of  the  adage: — 

"  Great  fleas  have  little  fleas, 
And  less  fleas  to  bite  'em, 
And  those  fleas  have  less  fleas, 
And  so  ad  ii}fi,nitum." 

Or,  perhaps,  better  thus;—"  Wisdom  for  a  man's  self,  is,  in  many  branches  thereof,  a 
depraved  thing :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  rats  that  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  some  time 
before  it  fill :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out  the  badger  who  digged  ana 
made  room  for  him  :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed  tears  when  they  wouiu 
devour.  But  that  which  is  specially  to  be  noted  is,  that  those  which  (as  Cicero  says  oi 
Pompcy)  are'sui  amantes  sine  rmi/i,' admit  no  rival  in  their  selfish  schemes,  are 
many  times  unfortunate;  and  whereas  they  have,  all  their  time,  sacrificed  to  '/'^'nsf  >"' 
they  become,  in  the  end,  themselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose  wtngs 
they  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to  have  pinioned.'^  Thus  wrote  Bacon ;  it^uppiies 
exactly  to  the  Jesuits;  the  sequel  will  suon  rapidly  evolve  the  decrees  of  reuiuution. 
t  Tierney,  V.  100,  and  note. 
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feci.  I,.d  „„'e  oV.M7fi^,  mend"     7="'  Who"  T,"'-  f 

al  the  nominali, ,  of  thL  "per  „r°     hemilvl,  •  ^"'ff'^ny-'PPO'nled 
,„oce^.,,ed  exnedy  as  ™ay  b;i7;^eSTh:l';:;.;Xter,r„'S°k'e 

he  at  once  defended  the  Jesuits  and  rebuked  their  accusers      He  wouM 
Company,   hey  were  warranted  in  the  /^rocm/m,"-/ if  hey  had  s  nt 

Sy  hXl'  Lr'rr^ '',  r'"  ^'^  ^'^^^^^  -  therjssi:':t,^' 

S  bodv   ^'l"hl    K     ^'^^^^^O"''*  raise  up  worthier  members  to  the 
lie  pa  tiahties  of  the  fathers  were  not  without   their  merit~thev  a«? 

ttm^:r  of  tir  ^^^"'""'^  ^^  "'^'"^'  ^"^  were  is.  ;r« 

2  be  required '''1""'^'°"?'^.  '"'''•''''"  ^^'"^'^  P^^'^"''^  ^""^^  so 
0  len  Do  required.     J     This  last  contrivance  was  certainly  a  kind  nrn 

ision  in  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  enable  the  poor  wretches  of  the    le^raJ 

to  meet  the  "providential"  calamities,  "the  vials  o    Wrath"  whih  the 

'T'ZlZr'cT  *''  "'"'T-     '?^  ^^'"^'"^  "P  of  the^ttion 

en(s      "Sf  thei^ttfl"^       f'T-^''  heaped  on  the  recusant  stu- 

ud'be  no  dlnbt  '"fp^"^^"^"d  seditious  behavior,  he  declared,  there 

couiu  be  no  doubt.     They  had  complained  of  the  superiors—thev  had 

Z  w'r  Bennfrr™'"' °'  '"  house-they  had 'formed  a  co'^spi- 

aey  with  Bennet,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Company,  to  eiect  the 

hers  from  the  establishment;  and.  however  he  miZo  heriTse  be 

c hned  to  spare  their  character  and  their  feelings,  in^  the  prerent  in- 

eortThlf  """"\'^^"'"'^^  '"^'^y  -i'^-'consideEn   and 
0  deprive  them  for  ever  of  the  means  of  disturbing  the  seminary      It 
was  in  vain  that  they  asserted  their  innocence,  and^denied  The  i Zputa 
ion  thus  cast  on  their  intercourse  with  Bennet.     In  the  evrninaKr 

ioinfZl.::  •      •'  ^r^*)  ^^V'  '^"""-'^  '^^'  unfinished,  were  ordered  to 
pin  the  misswntn  England ;  and  the  rest  were  united  in  one  bodv 
^•"1  subjected  mdiscriminately  to  a  course  of  penance  in  tl^coUege: 

*  Ranke,  137. 

T  IVIr.  Tiernev  niintr>s  the  er'ffinof    inrl  =n-,=  >      rr  t  i  . 

■notives  of  (lecencyV''~v  lot  saj-s:-"  I  purposely  omit  the  slanders  from 

t  Narratio  Causae,  ut  suprd-  Tierney,  v.  104. 
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On  the  followinfr  morning,  the  five,  one  of  them  only  just  recoverins; 
from  a  fever,  and  all  without  either  money,  or  clothes  adapted  to  tlie 
approaching  season,  took  their  departure  from  the  seminary."*  And 
lest  they  should  find  an  asylum  in  Douay,  the  protector  wrote  to  Kel- 
lison  informing  him  of  what  had  occurred,  and  cautioning  him  not  to 
admit  them  into  that  seminary.! 

This  is  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  every  kingdom  of  the 
world,  and  finally,  their  suppression  by  the  pope  himself: — it  is  only 
one  specimen  of  their  own  conduct  towards  their  own  people ;  and 
ere  you  read  of  that  terrible  thunderbolt  of  crushing  retribution  which 
shattered  the  Company  of  the  Jesuits,  you  will  have  been  prepared  to 
adore  that  Providence  which  must  punish,  as  well  as  reward, — here 
below,  as  well  as  hereafter. 

Appeals  to  Rome  from  England  ensued:  by  the  pope  a  new  inves- 
tigation wag  appointed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits, 
tlie  Propaganda,  to  which  tribunal  the  pope  had  referred  the  matter, 
decreed  that  the  students  were  to  be  honorably  removed  to  Douay,  and 
concluded  with  a  serious  admonition  to  the  Jesuit-rector,  as  to  his  con- 
duct towards  the  students,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  expulsion.  For 
the  future  no  student,  educated  on  the  foundation,  was  to  enter  any  re- 
ligious order  or  company,  without  special  license  from  the  pope:  each 
scholar,  on  his  admission,  was  to  take  an  oath  to  that  effect,  and  to  be 
ready,  at  the  command  of  the  protector  or  the  Propaganda,  to  take 
orders  and  return  to  England  on  the  mission.^  These  mandates  cor- 
rected, or  were  adapted  to  correct,  many  of  the  existing  abuses  ;  but 
what  did  the  Jesuits  ever  care  for  mandates  ?  The  crying  abuses,  pe- 
culation, spoliation,  and  traffic  at  the  expense  of  the  college,  were 
covered  with  a  prohibitory  mandate,  and  the  Jesuits  went  on  as  usual 
— though  of  course  the  animosities  of  the  English  evangelists  were 
considerably  expanded  by  this  aff'air,  in  order  to  promote  their  trials 
on  the  mission. 

Meanwhile  the  Company  was  possessed  of  immense  leverage  in  the 
various  courts  of  Europe.  They  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Venice  in 
1606.  Paul  V.  had  excommunicated  that  republic  for  refusing  to  give  up 
two  priests  accused  of  horrible  misdemeanors,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm.  This  was  said  to  violate  the  "ecclesiastical  immunities," 
and  the  pope  came  down  with  his  excommunication.  The  Venetian 
Senate  forbade  the  instrument  to  be  published  in  their  dominions— de- 
claring the  sentence  unjust  and  illegal — enjoining  all  ecclesiastics  to 
disregard  the  papal  anathema,  and  continue  their  spiritual  functions 
notwithstanding.  The  Jesuits  upheld  the  papal  mandate,  which  was 
affixed  to  five  churches  during  the  night,  and  they  preached  up  obe- 
dience to  the  censures.  The  doge  summoned  them  before  him:  the 
Jesuits  persisted  in  their  determination  to  comply  rigidly  with  the  papal 
injunction.  The  consequence  was,  their  expulsion  from  Venice;  and 
the  fathers  took  their  departure,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  multitude 
assembled,  according  to  Fra  Paolo;  but  with  the  lamentation  of  some 


Tierney,  v.  104. 


t  Ibid.  V.  106. 


*  Tietuey,ubisupri. 
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IJ^Z  A  u  T'''''^'"^  '^,  *^^  ^"""^^  '«"«r  on  the  occasion.*  To 
have  p  aced  obedience  to  the  pope  in  one  balance,  and  twdve  or 
fifteen  thousand  crowns,  their  Venetian  rental,  in  the  other!  ami  Z 
have  made  he  former  preponderate,  seems  to  be  very  chsTntere  ted 
conduct  m  the  Jesuits:  but  whilst  their  opponents  ai  Venice  whh 
Paolo  at  then-  head,  congratulated  themselves  on  thus  » fiJin;"  the 
Jesuits  by  compellmg  them  to  be  consistent,  the  Jesuits,  on  the  other 
hand,  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  easily  threw  up  a  compara- 

IrtXmXv's^  ^'r  ,"';  ''  .'•^'"P^""^  '^'  emb'arrassi:g'The 
party  whom  they  suspected  of  machinations  for  the  introduction  of 

arrtTtrrnttii:^^"'^^^'-^^^^^  --^^p--  ^uchtrdi:! 

The  resolute  example  of  the  Jesuits  was  followed  by  the  Theatines 

Venie'e''reted'to"p  T^''  "^T^"'  ^^^  ^^P"^^"-'  ^^e  patriarch  o 
Vence   retired  to  Padua;    and  other  influential  ecclesiastics   openly 

Cr?.  ^'  r^^;''  ?^  prerogatives  of  the  popedom.  Such  wa^s  the 
force  of  this  ca  culated  example-and,  we  may  add,  not  without  the 
usua    machinations  with  which,  as  we   have   seen    ?he  Txaspe  a  ed 

h?Je:uL"w"i''  "T'"?:"  ?"'^'^^^'"^  ^'^^  admiued  suspcTon  of 
th  Jesuits  with  regard  to  the  underhand  introduction  of  Protestantism,* 
there  was  certainly  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jesuits  had  stirred  Si 

tlwSni    cVtrr'^rp'/^T-'^K^^"^^  ^^"^  '"''  '-  cruel  condu 
towards  the  Catholics  of  England  in  the  afair  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The   esult,  however,  as  usual,  did  the  Jesuits  no  good,  though!    pro 
uced  bitterness  to  all  else  concerned.     The  alleged  r^racS  ofZ 
Jesuits  on  the  wives  and  children  of  Venice,  to  stir  L  re  is  ance  to 
ina?h!rr'"..'^^^''^'^''^"^^"^^^'^^^h^^--hinatio'nsas^r^^^^^^^^ 
may  have  been  the  exaggerations  of  less  objectionable  measures:  but 
m  the  given  circumstances,  there  is  surely  no  reason  to  suppose  tha 

hould  he%Hr"+'^   m'  ^^'"  '"  '^''''  policy  demanded  that  they 
should  be  stirring.t     Many  reasons  were  subsequently  given  by  the 

of  which  was,  doubtless   the  great  influence  they  had  acquired  with 

ised  nln'P""'" r /?  offi^^inthe  republic,  who,  confiding  in  the  p  o- 

msed  patronage  of  the  Jesuits,  were  taught  to  feel  independent  of  the 

n  "emZ       !r'"  ''■^7,  ^^«^^^'  '^''  ^he  Jesuits  wel-e  establishing 

Venice  Crp       1  'T"i'     ""'''  ^'''^'^"^  "P  ^  P«'*^'^-^»  domination  in 
Venice,  buttressed  with  their  numberless  spiritual  contrivances.§     Be 

t  ^S^Im^S' "''•"•'''  I''"- Ann.  SocJesu,  1606;  Cretineau,iii.  135. 
^  Thu!,na,  Jesuites.'    "I  remember"  savs  B^vIp    u  L?"t"- '' '^^' '^""- 1^°'- 

-nl  l^yllVAl^rt^tllZT^^^^^  -''^i'-";     One  of  the  rea- 

Julhers  observe  a  better  dpmnrn.n^li  LZ        ,  ""'  ''"•'  "■"■"^^*  "'  '^'''-'""''e  I'lose 

regulated  exterior  fZ.AZT  \        ^  '''^  ''"'^'"*  ^'«««'-«'«  ^''«'«>  f>ecause  of  their  more 
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that  as  it  may, — but  certainly  the  state  was  justified  in  expelling  a  set 
of  men  who  were  openly  resolved  to  set  the  law  of  the  land  at  defi- 
ance, and  to  sow  division  amon^  the  people,  with  fanatical  exhortations. 
No  entreaties  could  shake  the  resolution  of  the  senate.  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  mediated  and  petitioned  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  or  rather,  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  pope  and  the  republic ; — but 
the  objections  against  the  Jesuits  were  too  strong  to  be  overruled,  and 
they  were  banished  in  perpetuity — which,  however,  was  only  for  the 
term  of  fifty  years,  when  the  Company  contrived  to  achieve  a  glorious 
return  to  the  City  of  the  Doge.*  In  fact,  the  hatred  prevalent  in 
Venice  against  the  Jesuits  was  intense,  as  may  appear  from  the  words 
of  the  leader  of  (heir  opponents.  "  You  will  excuse  me,"  says  Fra 
Paolo,  "if  I  make  no  difference  between  a  Spaniard  and  a  Jesuit,  ex- 
cej)t  this  (wherein  I  agree  with  you),  that  I  hold  the  greatest  Spanish 
rogue  in  the  world  to  be  a  better  man  than  the  least  wicked  Jesuit  that 
exists — for  a  Spaniard  hath  bowels  in  his  brains,  and  hath  a  capacity 
of  learning  some  good,  if  he  be  taught  it ;  but  the  Jesuits  are  all  flint, 
and  their  consciences  are  darkened,  and  there  is  no  speaking  to  them, 
unless  you  have  a  kingdom  to  embroil,  or  a  parliament  to  toss  up  into 
the  air."t 

At  the  court  of  Austria  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was  paramount. 
Rodoplh  II.  was  reigning.  Educated  at  the  court  of  Spain,  under  the 
auspices  of  Philip,  and  by  the  Jesuits,  he  was,  during  his  whole  reign, 
rendered  totally  subservient  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  His  learning. 
which,  in  a  person  of  a  different  character,  might  have  counteracted 
the  predominant  influence,  only  contributed  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  early 
habit  and  education.  What  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  he  was  greatly 
addicted  to  alchemy,  or  its  pursuit,  and  still  more  to  judicial  astrology.! 
The  toleration  which  he  found  established  by  his  father  was  soon 
superseded  by  the  most  rigorous  measures  against  the  Protestants — 
the  formulary  of  the  Catholic  faith  had  to  be  signed  as  peremptorily 
as  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James  ;  no  man  was  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  without  taking  an  oath  of  submission  to  the  Catho- 

things  be,  was  the  supreme  authority  forced  to  support  itself  by  such  expedients;  or 
did  a  virtuous  behavior  render  the  clergy  more  formidable  than  dissoluteness,"  &c.— 
Did.  V.  163.  Of  course,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  piece  of  political  gos- 
sip, and  with  the  philosopher,  we  "  can  hardly  believe  so  horrid  a  circumstance  to  be 
true;"  but  I  quote  the  passage,  merely  to  point  out  one  of  the  "  rogueries"  of"  Father 
Prout,"  in  his  <'  Heliques."  This  amusing  writer  tells  us  (p.  298,  note  of  vol.  i.),  allud- 
ing to  this  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  that  "  in  Bayle's  Dictionary  will  be  found  the  real 
cause  of  their  expulsion  ;  they  may  be  proud  of  it."  An  uninformed  reader  would  na- 
turally suppose  that  Bayle  puts  forth  some  historical  fact  whereof  the  Jesuits  might  be 
"  proud,"  whereas  it  turns  out  to  be  a  paltry  piece  of  gossip,  which  he  expressly 
questions  with  a  generous  moral  sentiment,  that  "  Prout,"  with  all  his  theology,  could 
not  conceive.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prime  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence with  the  pope  was  the  punishment  n?  immoral  priests.     That  the  Venetian  priests 


not  an  act  c 
insurrection 


t  Letters  to  Father  Paul,  translated  by  Brown,  ed.  1693,  p.  96. 
t  Coxe,  Austria,  ii.  63,  et  seq. 
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.  P7f.*^7^  ••  .'^"'^"y-  ^e  shut  up  many  Protestant  churches.     Thus, 
whilst  the  Jesuits  were  complaining  in  England   against  persecution 
they  were  mstigatrng  the  measure  in  Austria;  and,  what  is  more,  en- 
joying  the  triumph  which  accrued  on  the  "  restoration  of  Catholicism," 
as  1   was  called  by  the  bigots.     The  intestinal  dissensions  amongst  the 
Protestants  themselves  admirably  promoted  the  systematic  assault  of 
their  opponents.     The  Jesuits  took  advantage  of  these  dissensions,  and, 
with  consummate  ingenuity,  turned  the  arguments  and  precedents  ad- 
vanced  by  the  Protestants  against  themselves.     They  urged  that  the 
"religious  peace"  was  now  abrogated,  for  it  was  not  applicable  to  the 
Calvin.sts,  because  the  Lutherans  themselves  had  disclaimed  them  as 
brethren,-nor  to  the  Lutherans,  because,  by  adopting  a  new  creed, 
they  no  longer  adhered  to  the  confession  of  Augsburgf  which  was  the 
asis  0   the  "  religious  peace."     With  the  same'addre;s,  they  brouX 
forward  the  mutual  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  as  an  argument  that 
Ca  holic  sovereigns  had  as  much  right  to  deprive  their  Protestant  sub- 
jects of  religious  toleration,  as  the  Protestant  princes  had  assumed  by 
forcibly  establishing,  in  their  dominions,  their  own  peculiar  tenets.    In 
conformity  vvith  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  the  Catholic 
body  adopted  a  systematic  plan  for  the  gradual  extirpation  of  the  Pro- 
testant  tenets,  which  they  set  in  operation  under  the  name  of  "reform  " 
The  grand  principle  of  the  system  was,  to  force  the  Protestants  to  in- 
surrecion,  by  rigidly  executing  the  letter  of  the  "religious  peace," 
and  other  compacts  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by  interpretine 
m  their  own  favor  every  stipulation  vhich  was  left  doubtful,  and  by 
revoking  every  tacit  concession  which   had  been  yielded  from  fear 
rather  than  conviction ;  and  thus  to  make  every  new  restriction  appear 
not  an  act  of  persecution,  but  a  just  chastisement  of  disobedience  and 
insurrection.      This  project,  with  other  provisions,  was  carried  into 
execution  with  uniform  consistency  and  perseverance  by  the  ministers 
who  directed  the  counsels  of  the  emperor,  and  was  supported  by  all 
the  weight  ot  the  Spanish  court  under  Philip  IIL,  who  was  enabled  to 
detach  for  Its  execution,  a  part  of  the  great  military  force  which  he 
maintained  in  the  Netherlands.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  endless  division  and  discord  which 
resulted  from  this  scheme,  and  the  machinations  with  which  it  was 
developed.  Rodolpli  abolished  the  Protestant  worship  in  Austria,  and 
hen  operated  on  Bohemia:  everywhere  the  Protestants  were  driven 
to  insurrection.  Henry  IV.  of  France  came  to  their  rescue.  Besides 
politica  interests,  which  urged  him  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria, 
Henry  had  long  entertained  a  personal  antipathy  to  the  Spanish  branch 
ot  that  dynasty,  whose  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  League  pro- 
longed that  calamity,  as  we  have  seen,  and  made  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent his  accession  to  the  throne.  And  now  the  converted  Huguenot 
in  spite  of  his  Jesuits,  comes  forward  to  aid  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many in  their  battle  against  the  tyranny  and  nefarious  schemes  of  the 
emperor  and  Jesuits  of  Austria.     The  Catholics   were  arming;   the 

*  Coxe,  Austria,  ii.  66, 70. 
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Protestants  had  already  commenced  aggressions ;  the  United  Provinces 
were  preparing  to  come  forward  ;  the  march  of  the  French  troops,  who 
were  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning,  would  have  been  tiie 
signal  for  a  general  war  which  would  have  desolated  Germany  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  perhaps  ruined  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  with  it  the  Catholic  cause  of  the  popedom  and  the  Jesuits.  Henry 
IV.  was  the  grand  paramount  of  this  portentous  design ;  and  there  was 
no  one  to  front  the  redoubtable  warrior.  They  trembled  in  Austria:  but 
in  Spain  they  were  inexplicably  apathetic  at  the  prospect — for  lia- 
vaillac  murdered  Henry  IV.  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  head  his  army ! 

Fail  not,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  that  this  universal  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  as  threatened  with  such  probability  of  success  by 
this  new  war  of  Europe,  was  brought  about  by  the  plan  of  the  Jesuits 
for  abolishing  Protestantism  and  establishing  Romanism.  That  mur- 
der of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac  was  a  catastrophe  to  the  Protestant 
cause :  whilst  the  Catholics,  as  much  encouraged  as  the  Protestants 
were  cast  down  by  the  blow,  assembled  their  forces  with  redoubled 
zeal  and  resolution.     And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  stupendous  scheme  of  estab- 
lishing a  ^'Christian  Republic,^^  entered  into  the  brain  of  Henry  IV. 
He  had  resolved  to  divide  it  into  fifteen  dominations  or  states,  all  as 
equal  as  possible  in  power  and  resources,  with  limits  specified  by 
the  fifteen  in  council  assembled  or  represented.  The  popedom  was 
first  named  in  the  list,  France  came  in  the  third  place,  England  in  the 
fifth,  and  so  forth,  down  to  Switzerland.  There  was  to  be  royalty 
by  succession  in  five,  six  electorates,  four  republics — two  of  which 
were  to  be  democratic — the  other  two  aristocratic.  A  council  of  sixty 
heads,  deputed  from  all  the  dominations  collectively,  were  to  settle  all 
the  differences  of  the  confederates — and  to  be  called  the  Senate  of  the 
Christian  Republic, — which  senate  was  to  establish  such  regulations 
amongst  the  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  as  would  hinder,  on  one 
hand,  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  princes,  and  on  the  other,  stop 
the  complaints  and  rebellion  of  their  subjects. 

To  point  out  the  numberless  obstacles  that  would  everlastingly  ren- 
der abortive,  nay  calamitous,  such  a  scheme  of  domination,  would  be 
here  out  of  place  and  useless  anywhere : — but  the  most  absurd  and 
incongruous  part  of  the  plan  was,  that  it  was  to  be  brought  about  by 
•—War.  After  battering  all  who  opposed  the  scheme,  these  opponents 
were  expected  to  settle  down  quietly  with  an  "  O  be  joyful"  in  the 
Christian  Republic  !  Austria,  above  all,  was  most  to  suffer  from  this 
gigantic  creation.  She  was  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  in  order  to  patch  up 
the  "  little  ones."  She  was  to  be  forcibly  "  trimmed."  Vast  was  the 
armament  required  for  the  conquest  of  this  desirable  Canaan.  Henry 
IV.  multiplied  his  levies  of  men  and  filled  his  treasury  with  gold- 
gave  his  whole  soul  to  the  chimera — as  the  most  Christian  king,  who 
was  so  well  adapted  to  create  a  Christian  Republic?  But,  behold,  in 
the  very  seed-time  of  the  glorious  project,  an  incident  occurred,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  show  what  work  the  future  Senate  of  the  Christian 
republic  would  be  likely  to  have  in  hand,  when  dealing  with  the 
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nominahons  Henry  was  in  love  (if  the  phrase  be  applicable)  with 
the  young  wife  of  the  Prince  de  Concle.  The  prince  suclclenly  left  the 
French  Court,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Netherlands:-" It  was^said  tha^ 
Henry  had  msulted  the  princess  with  that  adulterous  lu!t  which  e 
spected  no  h.ng-neither  the  fidelity  of  race,  nor  the  ties  o7  familv 
nor  pol.Ucal  interests  "  This  may/however;  have  been  only  the  n^I 
ext:  It  ,s  very  probable  that  the  Spanish  agents  contrived  tie  flLht 
by  way  0  a  "distraction."  Their  machinations?  u^uenu/?^^^ 
only  w.th  the  prince,  but  with  Henry's  cast-away  mistress!  HenH^Ue 

royal  council.  Fhe  Spaniards  had  never  ceased  to  pursue  their  old 
enemy.  Henry  IV.  had  failed  to  secure  himself,  as  he  fLcied,  by  mak 
.ng  friends  with  the  Jesuits.  If  those  in  France  were  faithful  to  Tim 
those  in  Spam  and  Austria  might  make  their  French  brethren  the  cirk 
of  heir  iniquitous  machinations.  The  horrible  remnants  of  the  L  gue 
st.ll  lingered  round  about  that  anomalous  king-the  spies  of  S 
looked  eagerly  for  chances.  Henry  hated  the  Spaniard  mosrbitteJly 
-and  now  that  his  enemy  had  sheltered  the  husband  of  the  woman  he 
.raved-and  would  not  give  them  up-his  resolve  to  set  Xut  the 
Christian  Republic  was  roused  to  redoubled  activity  and  frothy  boast! 
mg.     In  an  angry  interview,  when  Spain's  ambassador  demanded  the 

?X  ex^hlme^-^f^irT'"'^'"^"^^  ''^'^'  ^'^^  question  and  boast! 
oL Tl   In  .    1  .  ^'"^  L'^r  ™^^«ter  forces   me  to  mount  my 

i\aples.  Sue,    rep  led   the  ambassador,  "going  at  that  rate,  per- 

haps  your  Majesty  might  go  to  vespers  in  Sicily."*    But  the  "  SkiHan 
vespers"  were  "  dispensed"  with.  ^^iciiian 

vitfun.     And  yet,  it  was  said,  no  one  saw  the  blow  given  :— they  must 

ve  shut  their  eyes,  assuredly.  The  unfortunate  king  died  nobly 
he  expired  without  a  groan.  The  people,  in  their  sudden  fu  y  in 
suited  the  hotel  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador:  but  the  queen  sen"  hi^  a 

bpam  and  Aus  ria  were  incalculably  "  benefited,"  as  they  thought,  by  the 

171?^''' J'^.^'"'  t''T^y  ^'''^  ^'-^"^  ^  ^^ry  dangerou    enemy! 
And  who  will  believe  that  Ravaillac  was  not  a  suborned  assassinT- 

olZ.'^lTrru    "''"?f^'  ^'^"''^'-^^  'he  murderer  been  able 
1  let  go  hifhold .""'''  ''  """^'  '^^^  '''''  unknown-"  but  he  could 

con^demnPd'^.id  '^'  '^?\  u'"'  '^'u^'^^'  *'"  '^'y  *°"''  ^im,  examined, 

torture    L  ,  hTvf    ''■'"'  T^.  '^^  "'''''  excruciating  circumstance 

\Vh     T     ^'^^  he  evinced  the  usual  fortitude  of  a  "  martyr." 

in  ull    ,n^'  "''?•""  T^  ^\  ^'''  ^^^'"in^tions,  was  neither  published 

Ihe  evidenee"''^  ^"'  '"     '""'^  precaution  was  taken  to'suppress 

d'Epttn"nr/r  ^'"  '".  the  king's  discarded  mistress,  on  the  Duke 
bpernon,  on  the  queen  herself,  and  on  tho  Jesuits.     The  enemies  of 

*  Capefigue,  497. 
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the  Jesiiils  allege,  as  the  cause,  that  Henry  had  lately  inflicted  a  repri- 
mand on  the  fathers,  for  having  been  over-hasty  in  erecting  a  novitiate 
in  Paris  !*  Certainly,  no  explanation  can  be  more  ridiculous  :  it  is  as 
though  they  would  raise  a  volcano  to  boil  an  egg. 

Besides  the  political  scheme  in  hand,  many  were  the  sources  of  dnn- 
ger  which  Henry  IV.  had  dug  for  himself.  The  jealousies  and  resent- 
ments of  his  mistresses,  the  Marchioness  de  Verneuil  and  her  family, 
the  Countess  de  Moret,  Essarts,  and  the  Princess  de  Conde,  involved 
him  in  frequent  quarrels  with  his  queen. 

The  queen  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  entertained  the  surmises  con- 
cerning the  king's  political  schemes  against  the  church — though  his 
scheme  gave  a  domination  to  the  popedom.  The  report  was  general 
over  Paris,  that  the  proposed  war  was  to  overthrow  the  popedom,  and 
to  establish  the  Protestant  faith.  The  pope's  nuncio  pretended  to  be- 
lieve it.  With  this  plan,  the  queen  associated  the  proposal  of  her  own 
repudiation,  to  make  way  for  the  king's  marriage  with  the  Princess  de 
Conde,  to  whom,  though  now  married,  Henry  seemed  attached  almost 
to  distraction.! 

The  veil  which  overhangs  the  mystery  of  this  murder,  will  never, 
perhaps,be  torn  asunder.  Many  were  interested  in  the  catastrophe:— 
Spain  especially,  and  the  whole  house  of  Austria.  It  was  a  dismal 
epoch  of  secret  murders — stabs  in  the  dark — in  narrow  streets — even 
on  the  gloomy  threshold  of  palaces — how  numerous  were  the  assassins 
whom  Spain  had  hired  in  her  projects  against  England,  in  her  ven- 
geance against  Holland  !  Ravaillac  may  have  been  the  doomed  martyr 
for  Spain.  It  is  certain  in  Germany,  the  news  of  the  murder  spread 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  prtdicted,  with  the  day  and 
hour.f 

Unquestionably  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the.  Jesuits  exclusively, — if  at  all,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  against 
them.  Considering,  however,  their  position  in  Spain  and  Austria, and 
the  well-known  opinions  of  their  regicidal  casuists,  as  applied  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  present  case,  the  following  incidents  are  somewhat 
striking — though  of  course,  inconclusive,  even  if  authentic — for  the 
Jesuits  deny  everything. 

When  the  news  of  the  king's  assassination  reached  the  Louvre, 
Father  Cotton,  as  if  conscious  of  a  coming  accusation,  instinctively 
aimed  at  diverting  suspicion  from  his  party;  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  who 
has  killed  this  good  prince;  this  pious,  this  great  king?  Is  it  not 
a  Huguenot  ?"  Afterwards,  when  he  visited  Ravaillac  in  prison, 
he  cautioned  him  against  incriminating  les  gens  de  hien — "  honest 
folks."§ 

Father  D'Aubigny,  another  Jesuit,  who  had  been  consulted  by  Ra- 
vaillac, was  particularly  questioned  by  the  chief  president,  respecting 
the  secret  of  confession : — but  the  wary  Jesuit  answered  only  by  soph- 
isms :  he  said :  "  That  God,  who  had  given  to  some  the  gift  of  tongues, 

*  Hist,  abreg^e  des  Jesuites,  i.  302.  t  Ranken,  vii.  107. 

X  Capefigue,  507.  %  Journal  de  Henri  IV.  Fev.  1611 ;  Browning,  207. 
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to  others  prophecy,  &c.,  had  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  forfrettins 
confessions."*  *  y     o    *•"*> 

The  decided  expression  of  public  opinion  caused  Father  Cotton  to 
make  an  effort,  surpassing  in  impudence  anything  of  the  kind  on  re- 
cord. Accompanied  by  two  other  Jesuits,  ho  went  to  the  attorney- 
general,  and,  m  the  name  of  his  company,  entreated  him  to  sanction 
the  pnbhcation  of  an  apology,  with  a  prohibition  for  all  persons,  of 

Zn  mnL'  ^  ^  ^Tu'  ^"^  '^f'">^"i'''^'  ^'  '^P^Y  »«  it.     Tile  application  was 
too  monstrous  to  be  received.f 

Henry  IV.  left  his  heart,  by  will,  to  the  Jesuit-college  at  La  Fli^che.t 
I  was  a  barbarous  demand  for  the  Jesuits  to  make:  but,  in  granting  itt 
Henry  was  doubtless  actuated  by  his  usual  political  tinesse.  And  if 
to  the  very  last,  the  Spaniards  were  thorns  in  his  sides,  in  spite  of  the 
mighty  hopes  he  had  put  forth  of  being  able  to  play  them  oil'  by  means 
ot  /US  Jesuits  the  parliamentarians  instinctively  seized  the  occasion 
to  denounce  their  hitherto  triumphant  opponents.  I„  the  absence  of 
all  proof,  they  accused  the  Jesuits  of  the  murder;  and  to  the  latest 
posterity  the  name  of  Ravaillac  will  always  be  connected  with  the 
Jesuits.  I  his  is  the  result  of  the  bad  company  they  notoriously 
kept,  and  the  pernicioijs  doctrines  which  they  gave  to  the  world,  sancf- 
t.oned  by  the  seal  of  the  Company.  When  their  highest  officials  are 
known,  by  their  own  admissions,  to  have  associated  intimately  with 
such  abandoned  miscreants  as  Catesby  and  Guy  Fawkes ;  when  their 
leaders  are  known,  by  proof  positive-as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Jesuits  headed  by  Parsons-to  have  scrupled  at  no  iniquity  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  designs-the  blackest  calumny  and  cruelty, 
with  lalsehood  in  every  shape  ;  when  these  men  are  nevertheless  found 
to  be  venerated  as  patterns  of  virtue,  yea,  as  saints  on  earth,  if  not  in 
heaven  :---though  we  may  deem  the  Jesuits  not  directly  incriminated 
in  the  guilt  of  Henry  s  blood,  yet  the  possibility— nay,  the  probability 
-must  linger  m  the  mind  ;  and  if  we  may  not  say,  with  Fra  Paolo, 

BoL^ral'blow 'l!f  "h ''M°>!^  D'A,,bigny,  in  confession,  that  he  desired  to  strike 

reierring  to  the  Interrogatotre  de  Ravaillac.  *^  f  Brownint?   207 

a Jins  the"Cili"'  ^'u  •5'"i'^  -T};  '^"  '°"°^'"S  ^«"««  <=°"«'"de  the  famouf  diatri'be 
dgainst  the  Jesuits,  called  Anti-Cotton — 

"  Si  vous  voulez  que  votre  Etfit  soit  ferme, 
Chassez  bien  loin  ces  T^-gres  inhumains, 
Qui,  de  leur  Roi  accourcissant  le  terine, 
Se  sont  payes  de  son  cmurpar  leurs  mains." 

SmJan''rs"e!lStl'j-  ''"''  '^"'""'^"'  °°"''"'  consecrates  a  sort  of  lament  to  his 

"  At  tibi  (finitimai  fors  6  lacrymabilis  oree) 

Henrici  ante  diem  mors  astitit.     Improba  tantum 

Ausa  nefas  ?  regale  latus  transfigere  ferro 

Qua3  potuit,  Gallis  nondum  saturata  ruinis?"  , 

,      ,  Carmin.  lib.  ii.  249. 

Another  merely  says — 

•<  Ferri  indignantis  rabido  Rex  occidit  ictu 
Aurea  quod  revocet,  ferrea  secia  fuget." 

Alois y  Cent.  Epigram.  21. 
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that**tho  Jesuits  are  all  flint,  and  their  consciences  darkened,"  stiH, 
we  have  alreiuiy  read  enoujrh  to  prove  that  not  a  few  of  them  exhibited 
these  qualities  to  n  deplorable  extent.  DoiibllcHH  it  was,  and  is,  ap- 
parently unfair  to  proscribe  the  whole  Company  lor  the  crimes  of  cer- 
tain leaders  ;  but  the  world  has  been,  with  ample  reason,  terrified  and 
distrusted  by  the  prominent  specimens  of  leaders  sent  forth  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus — and  howsoever  we  may  lament  the  notion,  it  imist 
still  clin^  to  us  stubbornly — and  the  name  of  Jesuit  will  always  arouse 
suspicion. 

Pierre  llousard  wrote  the  following  sonnet  to  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  Sati/re  AJenippee.  1  have  endeavored  in  vain  adequately  to  trans- 
late it : — 

"  Sninctc  Soci^td  dont  on  a  Paict  eslite 

I'oiir  moiiHlor  aiix  htmmins  les  inystfcrcs  cnchoci, 
Pour  repurger  lc8  tniuix  dont  ils  sont  ontiichuH, 
Kt  pour  rcniettre  huh  notro  rgliso  dcstruitc  ; 
Mignons  de  Jnsus  Christ,  qui  pur  vostre  merite 
Avez  dosjh  si  bien  umorco  nos  peaches 
Quo  I'on  80  pout  ventor  (luo  !!»  ofj  voun  pGclicz 
Pour  un  j)ctit  poisson  voub  tiroz  une  truite 
Secretaires  de  Dieu,  I'Kglise  et  les  humains, 

Et  Dieu  et  Jesus  Christ  vous  prient  h  joinctos  mains, 
Ue  rotirer  vos  rets  hors  do  lour  iner  proConde: 
Cur  vous  pourricz  cnfin  par  vostre  feint  esprit 

Preschor,  prendre,  amorcer,  et  biinnir  de  co  monde 
L'Eglise,  les  humains,  ct  Dieu  et  Jesus  Christ." 

The  ingenious  and  sensible  Capefigue,  in  his  theory  of  Action,  Reaction, 
and  Transaction — his  terms  applied  to  the  Reformation,  the  League, 
and  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  entertains  us  with  some  plausible  remarks 
on  the  events  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  convert  Huguenot ;  and 
he  justly  observes  that  "  posterity  does  not  ratify  the  judgments  of  par- 
ties,"— alluding  to  the  implication  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  murder,  and 
affirming  that  posterity  "  cannot  accuse  the  Jesuits  of  Ravaillac's  enor- 
mity." He  probably  means  that  the  Jesuits  should  not  bear  the  blame 
exclusively,— for  he  immediately  says  : — "  When  a  man,  profoundly 
devoted  to  a  religious  or  political  conviction,  sees  before  him  a  king  who 
destroys  or  persecutes  that  conviction,  then  there  is  lighted  up  within 
him  a  parricidal  flame  ;  he  perceives  ancient  examples,  he  sees  posterity 
applauding  the  part  performed  by  a  republican  Brutus  or  a^'f^lholic 
martyr.  Now  let  that  idea  have  full  swing — it  needs  no  accoiu ^^'^yr— 
it  points  out  to  the  dagger  the  heart  it  has  to  strike.  Such  wps,  duibt 
less,  Ravaillac :  he  extinguished  in  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  t' •  r  -teiu 
of  toleration  and  moderation  which  was  irksome  to  the  ardent  Catho- 
lics."* Alas  !  is  not  this  very  exposition  the  whole  front  of  the  offend- 
ing? Who  advanced — who  promoted  that  frightfully  inhuman  "idea?^| 
Whom  have  we  seen  the  bold  and  whelming  paladins  of  that  "idea? 
Who  are  the  rann  ,  Lo,  even  at  the  very  time  in  question,  were  exert- 
ing themselves  io  ■]  -^  utmcst,  in  order  to  abolish  that  "  system  of  tolera- 
tion and  modei'a;:i(  .  which  was  irksome  to  the  ardent  Catholics"  of 
Germany  ?  The  Jesuits.  And,  unquestionably,  if  we  budge  an  inch 
from  the  question  of  guilt  by  actual  proof,  to  the  question  of  guilt  by 

*  La  Ligue  et  Henri  IV.,  in  fine. 
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dortrinal  inndr.ation  in  all  its  bearings,  we  mnv  pronounce  thn  Jesuits 
concomitantly  responsible  for  thot  murder,  as  well  as  all  tho  "relicioua" 
iniquity  ol  the  Catholic  movement. 

In  the  midst  of  tho  excitement  produced  by  tho  murder,  there  an- 
peared  tho   famous  pamphlet   entitled   *^  Mti-Cotton,   wherein   it    is 
proved  that  the  Jesuits  are  guilty,  and  the  authors  of  the  execrable  par- 
ricide  committed  on  the  person  of  the  Most  ( 'hristian  Kintr  Henry  IV 
of  happy  memory."     It  was  put  forth  in  the  same  year,  1010,  and  vast 
was  the  impression  it  made.     Edition  after  edition,  and  in  all  lancuaires, 
circulated  through  tho  world,  everywhere  finding  readers  and  approval. 
Urdinai  Du  Perron,  though  a  friend  of  the  Company  on  many  occa- 
sions, said  that  ''it  was  well  done,"  adding,  that  "no  book  hitherto 
written  ag  imst  the  Jeauits,  damaged  them  so  much  ;"  and  superadding, 
by  way  of  <«xplnnation,  "They  are  too  ambitious;  they  conspire  n<rainst 
evervihmg."*     The  publication  originated  from  a  letter  put  forlh  by 
the  M    uit  Cotton,  a  few  weeks  after  tho  murder  of  the  King,  and  enti- 
lied  "A  Declaratory  Letter  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  re- 
specting  the  Life  of  Kings,  according  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Constance.       It  bore  his  name,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Queen  Re- 
gent.    It  was,  of  course,  an  attempt  to  rebut  public  opinion,  then  lace- 
rating  the  '•  fame  of  the  Company."     An  English  translation  appeared 
simultaneously  at  London.    Thereupon  the  "  Anti-Cotton"  rushed  forth 
with  ruinous  assault.     It  was  a  significant  fact,  that  the  Jesuits  had 
interest  enough  with  the  authorities  who  now  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
the  murdered  king,  to  prosecute  the  bookseller  who  vended  the  work 
to  get  him  condemned,  his  copies  torn  to  pieces  in  his  presence,  and 
himself  banished  the  kingdom  for  five  years.     The  Jesuits  had  the  con- 
science  to  hold  up  this  proceeding  as  a  fact  which  necessarily  showed 
the  book  to  be  false  and  infamous ;  but  they  nevertheless  put  forth  nu- 
merous "  refutations,"— the  famous  Cretan  Jesuit,  Eudsemon  Joannes 
again  taking  the  field,  and  the  illustrious  Isaac  Casaubon  shivering  a 
lance  in  the  glorious  skirmish.     A  slight  analysis  of  the  work  will  show 
that,  at  the  time  in  question,  it  was  adapted  to  damage  the  Company 
it  consists  of  five  chapters.     The  first  exhibits  the  regicidai  doctrines 
of  the  Jesuits,  then  before  the  world,— not  without  striking  and  appo- 
site applications  to  events  then  rife  in  the  memories  of  men,  particularly 
the  1  owder  Action  in  England.    Garnet  had  appointed  prayers  for  the 
success  of  «  au  enterprise  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Catholic 
cau;  a,  ut  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;"  and  the  Jesuit  Euda^mon  said, 
in  his  Apology,  that  Garnet  "  did  not  approve  of  the  deed,  but  liked 
the  result    that  might  have  followed.!    "As  who  should  say,  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  murder  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  but  was 
very  willing  to  see  that  accomplishment.     It  is  by  such  subtleties  and 
sophisms  that  they  say  one  thing,  and  unsay  it  in  the  same  line.    These 
are  the  heroic  deeds  for  which  Garnet  and  Oldcorne,  executed  for  the 
same  treason,  are  called  martyrs  by  Bellarmine,  and  by  that  Apology 

uL  "  ^tl}""^  *^*  '''^n  fs'*'  et  »1  ne  a'est  fait  livre  contre  eus  qui  les  ruine  tant :  ils  sont 
irop  ambitieux,  et  entreprennent  sur  tout."— Perroniana,  19 ;  Anti-Cotton. 
T     Neque  vero,  ob  earn  rem,  Factum  probabat,  sed  amabat  Eventum.'>—diQ. 
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of  ihe  Jesuit.  L'Heureux,  sanctioned  by  the  general  of  the  Order,  Aqua- 
viva,  and  by  three  doctors  of  the  Company  ; — and  those  Jesuits  are  in- 
serted in  the  catalogue  of  Jesuit  Martyrs,  lately  printed  at  Rome.  Hence 
the  kii.gs  and  princes  of  Christendom  will  maturely  coiisider  in  what 
security  they  can  henceforward  live,  since  the  people  are  i.istruc'ed  by 
those  doctors  to  seek  the  glory  of  martyrdom  by  assassination.  And 
all  good  Catholics  will  be  shocked  and  justly  grieved  to  see  the  sacred 
name  of  martyr,  so  honorable  in  the  church,  conferred,  now-a-days,  on 
the  parricides  of  kings  and  traitors."*  The  second  chapter  brings  the 
various  regicidal  attempts  in  France,  in  illustration  of  the  doctrinal  in- 
culcations, and  hits  intensely  with  the  Aict  that  "  the  late  king,  who 
never  feh  fear  in  war,  feared  the  Jesuits.  The  Duke  de  Sully  can  bear 
witness,  that  when  dissuading  the  king  from  recalling  the  Jesuits,  Henry 
IV.  exclaimed,  '  Thm  guarantee  my  life.''  "t  Their  machinations 
a-^ainst  our  Elizabeth  are  not  forgotten — and  "  they  lacerate  her  memory 
with  abuse  now  that  she  is  dead,  exasperated  because  she  would  not 
permit  herself  to  be  murdered  : — the  Jesuit  Bonarscius,  in  his  Amphi- 
tlieatrum,  calls  her  the  English  she- wolf;  and  the  Jesuit  Eudaemon 
Joannes,  in  his  Apology  for  i&arnet,  styles  her  the  daughter  of  her  sis- 
ter, the  niece  of  her  father.'' X  And  the  keen-wilted  Anti-Cotton  throws 
out  a  very  striking  hint,  saying,  "  The  house  of  Austria  alone  has  the 
privilege  of  being  exempt  from  the  conspiracies  of  this  Company.  The 
life  of  the  princes  of  this  family  is  sacred  and  inviolate  to  the  Jesuits."§ 
Chapter  the  third  enters  into  particular  antecedents  of  the  late  assissi- 
nation,  and  Father  Cotton  is  shown  to  ha\re  consulted  or  put  questions 
to  a  demoniac  girl  as  to  the  king's  life — a  frivolous  affair,  but  consider 
the  times,  and  imagine  its  importance  in  the  question. ||  Nay,  Father 
Cotton  actually  introduced  to  the  king  a  Spaniard  sent  from  Spain  to 
murder  the  king:  when  letters  apprised  the  king  of  the  man's  inten- 
tion, and  Cotton  was  required  to  produce  the  cut-throat,  he  pretended 
that  he  could  not  find  him  anywhere.^     And  when  Ravaillac  was 

*  Anti-Cotton,  116,  119. 

t  In  effect,  Du  Plessis,  the  Protestant,  writing  to  De  la  Fontaine  at  London,  in  ex- 
culpation of  the  alleged  share  of  the  Protestants  in  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits,  says:— 
"  We  did  not  in  any  way  demand  it ;  indeed,  it  would  not  become  us  so  to  do.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  fear  them  as  to  their  teaching,  but  only  on  account  of  the 
king^s  person  and  the  kingdom.  Being  parties  in  the  measure,  we  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  that  ensues.  God  grant  that  his  Majesty's  prudence  may  always  rise  above 
these  spiritual  malignities,  which  have  been  so  often  experienced." — Lettres  et  Mem. 
47,  Ed.  Amst.  1652. 

t  Anti-Cotton,  127-8,  referring  to  the  chapter  and  page  of  the  works  he  quotes. 

§  Ibid.  p.  130. 

II  This  is  really  no  joke  as  to  the  fact  of  consultation.  The  devil  was  much  in  vogue 
among  the  religionists  and  politicians  of  those  times.  The  "  History  of  the  Devils  of 
Loudon"  is  a  sad  affair;  but  the  great,  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  gave  -n  to 
the  imposture.  It  (Vas  in  1629,  that  Grandier,  curate  of  Loudon,  was  burnt  alive  as  a 
magician,  but  in  reality  a  victim  to  private  hostility. — See  Bayl«,  Grandier.  The  ques- 
tions which  Cotton,  accordinf^  to  the  custom  of  Rome's  exorcists,  put  to  the  devil  in 
the  girl,  were  published  by  Bongars,  one  of  the  king's  ministers. — See  Bay\e,Bongars.-- 
Cardinal  Richelieu  sent  exorcists  to  Loudon  to  free  some  nuns  from  the  devil  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  our  own  times,  within  twelve  years  since,  a  similar  affair 
edified  the  devotees  at  Rome,  when  a  poor  girl  played  the  demoniac.  Dr.  Wiseman 
was  at  Ror.ie  at  the  time,  and  witnessed  the  performance. 

H  Anti-Cotton,  133,  et  seq. 
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asked,  »  If  it  was  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrant,"  he  knew  all  the  Jesuitical 
evasions  and  distinctions,  as  all  the  commissioners  who  examined  him 
can  atcst.     When  they  asked  him  who  had  stirred  him  to  the  attempt. 
he  told  them  ."they  might  have  learnt,  by  the  sermons  of  their  preach. 
ers.all  the  causes  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  kill  the  kincr  "*     What 
an  extraordinary  fact  it  was,  that  "at  Brussels  and  at  Prague,  where 
the  Jesuits  are  reigning,  people  spoke  of  the  death  of  the  king  twelve 
or  fiOeen  days  bejor-^  U  happened!     At  Rouen  many  received  letters 
from  Brussels  written  by  their  friends,  wishing  to   know  whether  the 
rumor  of  the  king  s  death  was  true,  though  it  had  not  chanced  as  vef" 
and  a  personage  is  named,  who  could  attest  such  infornation  beforehand 
from  a  Jesuit  at  Prague.     Moreover,  "many  persons  remarked  the 
general  disgust  and  indignation  which  prevailed  when  the  Jesuits  were 
seen  at  the  Louvre,  on  the  morning  after  the  murder,  smiling  and  bold, 
and  presented  to  the  queen  by  Monsieur  de  la  Varenne,  their  benefacto^ 
and  restorer."!     After  the  death  of  the  king,  two  Jesuits  exerted  them- 
selves  to  prevent  the  Marechal  de  la  Chaslre,  the  general  of  the  forces, 
irom  niarch.ng  to  the  aid  of  the  German  princes-the  heretics-as 
Henry  IV.  had  commanded.^ 

The^  fourth  chapter  is  an  exceedingly  conclusive  refutation  of  Father 
Utton  s  l.pistle  to  the  Queen:— as  a  specimen  take  the  following:— 
"It  is  in  vain  that  he  alleges  many  Jesuit  authors  who  condemn  regi- 
cide;  for  all  these  passages  of  Jesuits  speak  of  kings  whom  the  pope 
and  the  Jesuits  acknowledge  as  kings :^hin  v.e  have  shown,  bv  verv 
r,.any  Jesuit  authors,  and  by  their  actions,  that,  when  the  Jesuits  have 
a  tempted  the  life  of  a  king,  they  advance  in  their  justification,  that 
hey  do  not  consider  such  a  man  as  king,  though  he  bears  the  name— 
because  he  is  excommunicated,  or  because  he  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Church  :-and.  m  effect,  the  wretch  Ravaillac  alleged  this  as  the  cause 
01  his  crime,  namely,  that  the  king  intended  to  wage  war  against  the 
pope,  and  that  the  pope  was  God,  and,  consequently,  that  the  kinff 
intended  to  vvage  war  against  God-the  very  words  of  the  interroga- 
tory. §     Father  Cotton,  like  Garnet,  might  condemn  the  deed,  but 

*  It  is  recorded  that  suspicions  of  danger  to  the  king  were  afloat  for  several  months 
FfeXo^nV--  ^"  P'--i«  informed  The  king  and  Sully  of  a  strange  book  a^La 
J  feche,  containing  many  signatures,  several  written  in  blood.     The  pirson  who  nro- 

Ss's'avr'thellTsf .t'''  '''  ''''''''  i  ''''  •'•=«"''«•  Concludinrthe  letterfou 
vervnf,Pn^  '  K  '?«'.""".e«  «n  matters  of  state  are  not  to  be  neglected,  and  hey 
ame  IL.  '^"M*"  "^T  '"'°'^"  greatest.-    At  the  same  time.^ccord  ng  to  th J 

Tr.ZonZi:^'"  '"'''°"'^'  r*^  "' ''  ''"'.""'^"'  "^^''''-"^  ^«  the  queen  of^f  ranee! 
whee  and  Pvif  /d'"'"""'  «« ''««"f'°»«  «<^  the  Jesuits,  w.rch  are  delivered  every! 
«i  ere  and  even  at  Pans,  and  which,  in  times  past,  have  been  'he  forerunners  nf 
calamities  to  the  realm."-£.«m,  Oct.  30,  1609,  and  p.  212.     Ed.  Ams     ICs"      See 

m  .ife:"hTe.^:r?"' '""^  '•V^'^"   P""'""^^  the'^regicide-s   oxaminitio  :>orh?s 
t  An;i  t,«„f/P'^««"'|'nention8the  seditious  sermons  he  heard .-Bayle,  Mariana,  [K.] 

eipailv  inSl^V     fh'  *'  ''*'  n"  ^"  ""'  Monsieur  de  Varenne,  the  Jesuits  were  prini 

ihCntatr^l^^'J^^  recall,"  says  a  ,u>te  to  the  Anti-Cotton,  "  and  for  their  es- 

poCemof  ^,lJI^^'"-"°'/r'''  °^  ^'•'^""^  '"''"  °^  «"<=«=«««'  considering  h.s  em- 

IV  TnH   "1  f  Fourner  d'Amour,  Postilion  General  de  Venus  auprfes  de  Henri 

de;'gn"te^Un?f  °'"  ™'""'"  '"^''  *^«''''"^''«"««.  »"  the  historians  of  the  time 

^^'^"^'•^''"-  Mbid.146. 
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desired  its  result— the  death  of  the  king,  which  forfended  the  depre- 
cated calamity.*  All  Cotton's  arguments  are  "  two-edged  swords- 
cutting  at  both  sides— for  he  says :— ' All  the  Jesuits  in  general  and  in 
particular,  will  sign  a  declaration,  even  with  their  own  blood,  that  they 
hold,  in  this  matter  and  in  every  other,  no  other  faith,  doctrine,  and 
opinion,  but  that  of  the  Roman  Church.'  In  this  assertion,  Cotton 
speaks  against  his  conscience  :  for,  if  the  individuals  of  the  Company 
are  of  one  accord  in  all  things,  it  follows  that  Cotton  and  Mariana  are 
of  one  accord,  and  that  Cotton  is  wrong  in  condemning  him"— un4ues- 
tionably  a  very  home  thrust,  while  the  Jesuit  recoils — a  palpable  hit. 
"And  as  to  what  he  says  that  all  the  Jesuits  will  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  Church,  I  leply,  that  the  Jesuits  will  readily 
subscribe  to  anything — because  they  have  mental  reservaions  and 
hidden  salvos,  which  they  reserve  in  their  minds  :  but  I  am  well  as- 
sured that  the  universal  Church  will  not  subscribe  to  any  of  those  abo- 
minable sentences  of  the  Jesuits,  quoted  in  chapter  the  first  from  their 
books,  and  will  still  less  approve  of  their  deeds."! 

The  last  chapter  of  this  ruinous  assault  levels  a  terrible  cannonade 
0'rainst  Father  Cotton  himself.  Admitting  that  Cotton  is  exempt  from 
the  crime,  that  the  Jesuits  Gontier  and  D'Aubigny  had  not  imparted 
to  him  Ravaillac's  design,  that  he  was  not  in  correspondence  with  the 
Jesuits  of  Brussels — still  his  morals  and  profession  render  it  improper 
that  he  should  be  near  the  person  of  the  young  King  Louis  XIII.:]:  "I 
say  that  Cotton,  who  calls  himself  a  Religious,  even  of  a  Company 
which  assumes  the  name  of  Jesus,  is  a  source  of  scandal  to  the  whole 
Church— being  always  at  the  court.  For  this  is  contrary,  not  only  to 
the  regulations  of  all  monks,  but  particularly  to  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits. 

It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  Father  Cotton  that  he  entertained 

the  pleasures  of  the  late  king,  instead  of  restraining  them :  whilst  Henry 
was  such,  that  if  a  man  who  opposed  vice,  had  filled  the  place  of  Father 
Cotton,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  restrain  him"— an  assertion  by  no 
means  probable  to  all  intents  and  purposes  :  but  it  was  a  sad  blot  on  the 
religious  fame  of  the  Company,  that  a  Jesuit  habitually  absolved  and 
saw  the  disgusting  profligacy  of  the  king,  and  listened  to  his  jests. 
which  he  sometimes  answered  by  equivocation — as  for  instance,  when 
asked  by  his  royal  penitent,  in  the  presence  of  the  courtiers,  what  he 
would  do  if  placed  in  a  strong  temptation,  which  the  king  particular- 
ised, the  Jesuit  replied :  "I  know  what  I  ought  to  do,  sire,  but  I  know 
not  what  I  would  do"^  Apoarently,  in  order  to  varnish  this  connec- 
tion, the  Jesuits  say,  that  Father  Cotton,  in  the  midst  of  that  immodest 
court,  lived  in  such  purity,  that  he  could,  by  a  peculiar  sense,  discover 
when  such  persons  as  came  near  him,  had  violated  the  laws  of  chastity. 
This  Jesuit-faculty  must  have  been  intensely  irritated  by  the  king  him- 
self.ll     It  was  certainly  a  miracle  if  Cotton  was  an  exception  to  the 

*  Ut  suprH,  148.  t  Ibid.  152,  et  seq.  X  Vt  anteh,m. 

%  Talleinent,  Hlstoriettes,  iv  .200.  Bassompierre  exclaimed  :— "  11  lerait  le  aevoir 
de  I'homme,  et  nr.n  pns  nelui  de  p&re  Cotton."— I&»(f= 

II  Bibl.  Script,  Soc.  Jesu.  See  Bayle  for  other  Jesuit-curiosities  on  the  suDjeci.^ 
Art.  Mariana  [C] .    With  regard  to  Cotton,  these  are  the  words  of  the  biographer: 
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unblushing  licentiousness  of  that  court  :-but  though  we  pass  over  tho 
charges  brought  against  him,  a  doubt  must  ever  remain^thf^  iL     u 
so  unscrupu  ously  absolved    did  riaiH  r  «LiJ     J  L  "^' ^^  ^*^° 

deeds  in  question^  Ag^n!  this  is  t^frl^nfc  ^f"""'  l^'  T^''^"'" 
would  keep  bad  compfny'  if  birds  nfff  fi.  '/^'''  ^^'  ^^^^  Jesuits 
the  Jesuit  Cotton  shoffia;:  t^': nt^Il^!^:^^^^^^^^^^  ^°^^^^-' 

of  The%ttt?ra"s3^;tsrttTrr' ^'": 

in  Spain  or  at  Rome,  whe^e  the  /ene,^^  but  whose  hilt  is 

themselves  have,  as  it  were,  couCnTnJeTl  f'the  t^lT^'S 
resulting  from  their  supposed  regicidal  propensities  Tnthlj^ntu 
of  St.  gnatius,  at  Rome,  they  painted,  in'  thrfou'c Ler  he^  "Jfa 
subjects  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament;  and  these  subjects  are  i' 
many  assassinations  or  murders,  committed  in  the  name  of  God  bv  the 
Jewish  people  :-Jael,  who,  impelled  by  the  Divine  Snirif,i:-^ 
nail  into  Sisera's  head,  to  whom^he  had  offered  hospifaTiv'.  ZnJ,^ 
whoconducted  by  the  same  guide,  cuts  off  the  hea'd  o  W^^^^^^^^^ 

"rptiTtLtbTordrr^Tt  ^;:ii';htf =Ta^rT'  t°  t^^^' 

Goliath.     At  the  fop  of  th:'  "t.^tt^i;^^!;  ^trts  Tu! 
flames  on   he  four  quarters  of  the  world,  with  th;se  words  of  the  New 

JbrSled '.  '  'Tr'  ''  "h-'"  ''  t'  ^^"^  '  ^"^  ^^-'  would  lb  n^ha^ 

i  h  r    n  ct  toThlM!!.'"^  "'f  '•'^'^■''  ^^^  ^P'"-'^  ^^  ^he  Company 
wiin  respect  to  the  murderous  doctrine  imputed  to  it,  these   nirfnrp* 

would  be  a  stronger  proof  of  it  than  all  the  passages  vh  ch  areTuoted 

rom  their  authors,  and  which  are  common  to  the  Jesuils  and  other 

doctnnal  leaders  :  but  the  truth  is,  that  these  principles     upported  in 

appearance  by  the  Bible,  ill-understood,  are  th'e  principCKnati  s 

iney  believe  It  to  be  their  interest  to  propagate  them— and  that  thev 
an  preach  thenj  with  impunity-as  duringlhe  age  in  SSestfon  To 
hem  a  heretic   king  was  a  tyrant,  and  of  course  a^man  whom  reli^ ion 

Although  it  was  evident  that  the  French  ^ovemmpnt  Ai,]  „«f     •  u  * 
investigate  the  question  as  to  Ravaillac's  acc'oni; "c^  a^^gh Tt't  s^ 

2  1  ^~^u         '^'^^  thought  proper  to  hasten  the  criminal  out  of  the 
0  Id,  without  any  further  inquiries  as  to  the  parties  whom  he  named 
his  decalarations.     They  needed  some  of  James's  lawyers  or  rather 
was  well  or  them  that  they  lacked  them-since  the Xhes    in  the 

guilt  ot  the  regicide.     The  Parliament  ordered  Mariana's  book  to  be 

D'Alembert,  Destruction  des  Jesuites  p.  84         '*"^"'''  "^"^^  ^K.,  i.  81 . 
VOL.  II.  31 
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t)ubHclv  burnt,  and  the  Sorbonne  renewed  its  condemnation  of  the  re- 
gicidal  doctrines  :-but  there  the  matter  rested~and  the  Jesuits  went 
on  as  usual,  scribbling  against  Anti-Cotton,  and  consolidating  the  "  re- 
sult" of  the  assassination.*  .  .    ,     ^  i  .u    j- 

Thev  still  remained  at  Court,  in  favor  with  the  Queen  ;  and  the  dis- 
carded  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  continued  to  smile  upon  them  as  fair  as 
ever  ;  whilst  their, Father  Caussin  directed  his  wits  to  astrology  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Queen  regent,  and  his  own  edification.  Like 
Burton,  of  melancholy  memory,  he  predicted  his  own  death  by  astro- 
logy, and,  according  to  Tallement,  on  the  appointed  day,  though  in 
health,  he  laid  him  down  on  his  bed  and  died.t 

In  the  midst  of  the  endless  assaults  which  the  Jesuits  suffered  on  all 
sides-from  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants--it  was  certainly  a  clever 
expedient  to  hold  Catholics  in  check  by  getting  the  Company  s  founder 
enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Church.  It  would  scarcely  beseem 
an  obedient  chfld  of  the  Church  to  find  fault  with  the  work  of  a  saint 
L  heaven  ;-and  so  the  Jesuits  had  long  reso  ved  to  get  admission  for 
Latiusinto  the  » Paradise  of'-Rome.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
c?ever  expedient  of  the  Jesuits,  the  voluminous  denunciations  of  their 
modern  opponent  Gioberti  would  have  been  much  less  inconsisten 
Tan  they  are-for,  being  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  that  "orthodoxy 
whfch  he  is  anxious  to  display,  to  venerate  Ignatius,  and  Xavier  and 
Borgia,  he  has  filled  his  prodigious  volumes  with  interminable  rhetoric, 
fo  wearisome,  that  he  tires  us  into  disgust  with  the  Jesuits,  simply  be- 
caule  they  are  the  cause  of  the  voluminous  production-whose  facts 
a?e  mere^nity,  as  it  were,  whilst  his  frothy,  but  "  orthodox"  argu- 
mentation  is  truly  infinite.^ 

*  Spe  in  voluminous  details  on  the  matter  in  the  work  entitled  Les  JesuitesCriminels 
H«  T^se  Miiesr/  and  a  1  the  French  histories  of  the  Jesuits;  also,  Browning's 
if  n'.c  tCn    4      Wth  regard  to  the  guilty  share  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  murder, 

Huguenots,  chap.  ,^2.     With  regaro^io  u.     ^       y  injustice  in  contributing 

to  8ecrecy.;'-/6»d.  207  Tallement,  was  a  great  believer 

huf  ot^course  denied  by  the  Jesuits,  that  Cotton  invented  a  certain  mirror,  or  reflec  or 

tics.— See  Bayle,  viii.  617,  b.  Vvanfrelicals  have  got  hold 

t  n  Gesuita  Moderno,  in  hve  vols,  demy  8vo.  1847.    l'^«,^;!.'J"S^„  ^f  '  ...r^for  the 
of  Gioberti,  and  given  him  a  splendid  mausoleum  m  The  Christian  Ofiscrier,  tor 
present  month  of  June,  quod  vide,  379— 

"  But  who  is  he,  in  closet  closely-pent, 
Of  sober  face,  with  learned  dust  besprent? 
Right  well  mine  eyes  arede  the  mjster  wight, 
On  parchment  scrapes  y-fed,  and  Wormius  hight. 
To  future  ages  may  thy  dullness  last,  ...  ,gs 

As  thou  preserv'st  the  dullness  of  the  past  !»-Dunciad,  Book.  m.  iw- 
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opportunity  for  mitiVatinff  the  disffracp  nf  f  h!  k  •  u  ^  ^°.  ^""^  ^" 
the  immediate  result  of^ir  devotednp  J^^^^ 

most  graciously  listened  to  thJ  tmbt;  y^r  whirSi  TelUet  ""^ 
sons,  Claudio  Aquaviva  nnH  oil  hie,  «-.  ^""J'?'  wnicn  nis  well-beloved 

A  breve  was  forlw'h  e'xp"  di.ed  Jn„  ZThT' '""  °r'  ^J'  ''"'^  f""' 
and  henceforlh  mass  mi^hlbe  saPdT  h5  h  "^"^7°/  't'T  P*"'"""' 
Knight  of  Pampeluna,  fn  aUlhe  o  ^  ches  of  The  r""  '"■*-^"-''<»- 
confessor  of  the  faith   on  ewrv  'll.,  „r  ?  i       I     f  Company,  as  to  a 

..re  fro™  his  •.  lltrir^/^^^C^  tlaS  ll  .'h?e?d  'f  ""■ 
fa  volotne,  <,„„.,„g  ,he  Jesuits  themselves,  and  wifh  "e'ryVmall  edS 

-although  the  cunning  Jesu  ts  got  three  monks  to  delivZ  "f"'"""';. 

Now,  since  the  year   1232  of  the  a^es  of  faith    Tinrr.^         u 
canonise  any  one  without  attested  miradfslrsad  de'c^ee^rTh!^.  "°' 
the  "proximate  occasion"  of  all  manner  of  ni^cT!'    V^^^^"^^ 

Sot' T'  ^z  »^-'"'='y---y  i^'r 

tmmss 

ZilZTZfr'^'  ^^  '^^'  '^'  ^'^''  ^"d  its  achievements  were 

£^5;eS^„re:uK^^^^^ 
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Balmerino,  in  the  sad  affair  of  the  letter  to  the  pope.  Ribadeneyra 
published  another  Life  of  the  founder  in  lOia,  with  a  great  number  o 
miracles,  excusing  their  previous  omission,  because,  said  he,  they  had 
not  appeared  sufficiently  certain  and  attested  This  was,  of  course, 
palpable  chicanery  :  he  had  positively  intimated  that  Ignatius  had  per- 
formed  no  miracles  at  all.  But  the  Jesuits  were  dommant  at  Rome-- 
stet  mo  mtione  voluntas  was  the  command,  and  they  began  to  colled 
miracles  accordingly  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world,  where  the 
angels  of  the  Company  were  at  their  posts  in  readiness— 

«  All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen, 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colors  waving." 

Japan,  China,  Mexico,  Peru, Chili,  Brazil,  Abyssinia, Germany, France, 
Spain  lialy,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Flanders,  furnished  them  fifty  times 
more  miracles  than  they  needed  to  set  their  limping  founder  on  h.s 
leas  of  saintship.     More  than  two  hundred  miracles  are  now  recorded 
n'the  various  biographies-which  admit  of  no  exception  whatever  m 
heir  impious  and  disgusting  absurdity.     Ignatius  was  made  miracu- 
bus  V  to  appear  to  Xavler  in  India  and  to  rout  by  his  presence  a  mighty 
host  of  the  Infidels ;— and  he  condescended  to  raise  a  hen  to  life,  which 
was  accidentally  dr;wned.    When  the  words  "  St.  Ignatius,  bring  the 
hen  to  life,"  w-ere  pronounced,  she  came  to  life-but  quite  a  changed 
creature,  for,  ever  after  she  lived  like  a  nun,  apart  from  the  other  hens, 
and  the  lords  of  the  roost.     Bartoli  gives  more  than  one  hundred ;  and 
the  Bull  of  Canonisation  signalised  the  most  stupendous,-when,  in 
1621,  Gregory  XV.  yielded  to  the  Jesuit-stirred  ace  amat.on,  and  sanc- 
tified Ignatius,  together  with  Francis  Xavier.    Louis  XIII  of  France, 
he  Emperor  Ferdinand,  the  King  or  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  other  roya 
and  princely  patrons  of  the  Jesuits,  were  induced  to  jom  "  the  Prayer 
of  their  petition."     Bonfires  and  roaring  cannon  proclaimed  the  dirty 
deed  accomplished ;  and  in  every  province  of  the  Company  the  mos 
extravagant  rejoicings  celebrated  the  unblushing  roguery  of  the  Jesuits.* 
It  Douay  they  erected  four  galleries  in  the  two  streets  leading  to  their 
church.     These  were   supported   by  a   hundred   compartments  and 
columns,  Doric  and  Ionic,  on  which  were  suspended  four  hundred  and 
fifivpaimings  in  oil,  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  which  were  three 
?e  IhTgh  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  enriched  with  gilt  ramesmo 
beautiful.     The  two  first  represented  the  exploits  and  miracles  of  Igna 
tins  and  Xavier;  the  others  were  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  and  martyrs  of  the  Company ;  and  under  each  portrait  was  a 
Quatrain  of  verses  highly  ornamented,  displaying  th«  ^pprnpriate    og^ 
gerel,  of  which  I  have  given  a  specimen  when  describing  ±.verara 
Mercurian,  the  third  general  of  the  Jesuits.t 

Everywhere  there  were  grand  processions,  from  the  24th  to  the  sm 
of  Julv  The  images  of  Inigo  and  Xavier  were  borne  about  in  triumpn 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  alternated  by  musicians  singing  hymns  ana 

♦  See  Hist,  de  Dom  Inigo  for  details,  ii.  p.  193—210.  p 

t  Tableaux  des  Personages,  &c.,  exposes  en  1 »  Canonization  des  SS.  Ignace 
Xavier ;  c6l6br^e  par  le  College  de  la  Comp.  3l  Douay,  1623. 
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anfces  m  honor  of  the  C^sar  and  the  Alexander  of  the  spiritual 

nml?hn    '^-    ^'^'7  '^''''^''  ^'■^P'^y^'^  ^°^g^«"«  ornaments  mag! 
n.ficent  hangings,  costly  pictures,  brilliant  illuminations-in  a  word 
nothmg  was  spared  to  make  a  Paradise  for  Ignatius,  on  earth  at  least 
Large  letters  ,n  gold,  on  pillars,  proclaimed  the  names  of  the  re^ons 
where  the  Company  of  Jesus  had,  in  such  and  such  a  year!  plamed 
the  faith  Caihohc-Ind.a,  Japan,  Brazil,  Ethiopia,  MonomaLa  Mexico 
Gmnea,  Peru,  the  empire  of  Mogul,  China,  all  the  world  over 

Ihe  courts  of  their  colleges  were  not  less  decorated  than  their 
churches  Triumphal  arches,  statues,  pyramids  covered  from  top  to 
1^1  1  ^"•^,7,«'.^'"blems  and  anagrams,  whose  hidden  meaning 
their  cholarsset  their  wits  to  unravel-all  forever  and  ever  on  the 
inarvelloiis  deeds  of  Inigo  and  the  portentous  Xavier. 
finiihfJ  Tfh'"!?"^  tragedies  and  sang  pastorals  in  their  honor ;  and 
finished  off  the  diurnal  festivities  with  fire-works  from  "  flaminff  dra- 
gons, '  doubtless  with  thousands  of  rockets  and  fusees,  some  like 
serpents,  others  like  stars-all  intensely  brilliant  and  turning  ni^ht 
into  day.  »    "o'"- 

St.  Germain  happened  to  occupy  in  the  saint's  calendar,  the  31st  of 
July  :-the  resistless  Jesuits  expelled  him  to  make  room  for  the  incom- 
parable  Inigo ;  and  France  would  have  looked  in  vain  for  her  venerable 
bishop  had  the  pious  parliament  of  Paris  not  interfered  and  decreed 
his  restoration.  What  wonderful  men  were  these  Jesuits!  Pagans  thev 
ousted,  Protestants  they  dragooned,  their  own  Catholic  brethren  thev 
oppressed  and  tormented,  and  now,  like  "  the  fox  that  thrusts  out  the 
badger,  they  drive  out  a  bishop  from  the  saintship  of  that  city  which 
first  u  made  room"  for  their  founder  and  his  nine  companions  * 

Aquaviva  had  gone  to  his  rest  eight  years  before  this  glorious  event: 
the  general  died  in  1615.  ^ 

Four-and-thirty  years  he  ruled  the  Company,  amidst  perils  of  every 
kind-assailed   incessantly  from  without,  and  incessantly  disordered 
wi  hm.    He  had  foiled  his  rebellious  subjects ;  but  left  them  unchanged : 
-henceforward  he  treated  the  aristocrats  with  deference,  permttted 
tactions  in  the  Company,  who,  with  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  chief, 
pursued  their  independent  measures.     If  the  French  Jesuits  held  more 
directly  to  the  general,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Spanish  and 
i^nghsh  members,  who,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  were  independent 
ections  of  the  Company,  with  whom  the  "order  of  holy  obedience" 
vas  but  the  shadow  of  a  name.     The  period  through  which,  hitherto, 
the  Company  has  passed,  is  styled  her  age  of  iron,  and  that  which 
ensues  is  called  her  age  of  gold.     Expanding  like  every  well-timed 
^peculation,  ready  for  every  enterprise,  with  men  adapted  for  every 
post,  the  Company  was  now  fairly  or  foully  established  over  earth. 
Her  external  developments  have  passed  before  us  like  the  scenes  of  a 
arama—sometimes  ghastly,  at  other  times  ridiculous,  occasionally  bene- 

r^fn  T        V  r-'^u^'^-'''^  ^''^'^  ''-^^''^^'^  ^y  ^^^  •^''"'■'^  '"  '^^  apparent 
restoration  of  Catholicism,  cannot  compensate  for  the  woes  which,  on 

*  Hist,  de  Dom  Inigo,  livro  vii. 
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unimpeachable  authorities,  they  stand  convicted  of  having  inflicted  on 
large  sections  of  mankind. 

In  contemplating  the  march  of  such  wonderful  apostles  in  the  distant 
land  of  the  savage,  with  such  marvellous  results  effected  in  their  annual 
letters,  we  naturally  long  to  see  the  traces  of  their  evangelical  foot-marks 
where  verification  is  easy.     The  book  of  history  must  become  our 
"edifying  and  curious  letters."     Our  object  is  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  good  influence  of  Jesuitism  among  the  Christians  of  Europe,  and 
among  the  Europeans  in  the  land  of  the  savage— during  that  period 
extending  from  the  foundation  of  their  Company  to  the  epoch  where 
we  linger  awhile,  advancing  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century— 
a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  which  constitute  the  main  history  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  culmination  of  the  Jesuits.     In  the  introduction  to 
this  history  I  have  faithfully  represented  the  moral,  or,  rather,  the  im- 
moral features  of  the  preceding  age;  the  succeeding  half  century  ex- 
hibited no  radical  difference.     Learning  and  wit  were  patronised  by 
the  great:  virtue  and  morality  were  secondary,  if  not  utterly  disregarded. 
The  casuistical  maxims  of  the  Jesuits,  rife  throughout  the  period,  reflect 
the  morality  of  the  masses  whom  they  led  in  their  path  of  salvation; 
if  they  could  not  make  men  saints,  they  did  their  best  to  prevent  them 
from  accounting  themselves  sinners,  so  mild  was  the  law  of  the  con- 
fessional, so  wide  the  confines  of  its  exemptions,  permissions,  and  dis- 
pensations.    In  that  age  of  analysis,  keen  investigation  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  mathematics  and  universal  nature  had  their  indefatigable 
students,  eager  to  discover  and  expand  their  inventions — the  former 
had  a  Vieta,  the  latter  a  Gesner;— and  anatomy  also  had  its  patient 
students  and  minute  elucidators — Fallopius  and  Eustachius  had  conse- 
crated their  names  respectively  to  organs  of  the  human  system,  which 
they  discovered,  or  whose  functions  they  explained.     The  Jesuits  ap- 
plied the  same  analysis  to  moral  science— inventing  or  expanding  their 
endless  definitions  and  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  sin,  until  it  seems 
difficult  to  ofl^end  against  Christian  morality.     But  their  object  was  not 
to  corrupt  mankind":  it  was  only  to  "  keep  pace  with  the  age" — to  render 
obedience  to  the  orthodox  Church  as  easy  as  the  assumed  license  of  the 

heretics; or  it  was  only  to  rival  those  teachers  of  the  science  whom 

they  found  in  possession  of  the  field.  It  was  the  cloister  that  was  ever 
the  most  fruitful  parent  of  casuists.  Dominicans,  Augustinians,  Fran- 
ciscans—from Thomas  Aquinas,  the  heavy  angel  of  the  schools,  down 
to  Ligorio,  the  last  of  the  tribe,  I  believe,  there  has  been  but  one  leadmg 
principle  wherewith  the  casuists  strove  for  eminence  in  the  despicable 
art  of  fooling  the  consciences  of  men.  The  principle  was,  to  consider 
a  thing,  first,  according  to  its  essence,  and  then,  according  to  its  cir- 
cumstances or  adjuncts.  The  method  is  necessary  in  geometry,  where 
the  exactness  of  calculation  is  based  on  abstract  relations ;  but  it  cannot 
be  admitted  in  morals,  where  we  cannot  pronounce  on  an  action  until 
it  is  really  committed.  Now,  the  casuists  applied  that  method  to  morals. 
Is  it  a  mortal  sin  to  kill?  Not  in  itself,  since  a  soldier,  a  traveler  who 
is  attacked,  and  others  similarly  placed,  may  kill.  Then  follow  aL 
manner  of  distinctions,  in  the  train  of  casuistry.    But  the  hideous  de- 
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tails  m  other  matters!  We  cannot  see,  without  indignation,  priests, 
doctors,  men  who  have  renounced  the  intercourse  of  women,  yet  en- 
larging, with  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  on  all  the  disorders  which  result  from 
that  intercourse.  We  shrink  with  horror  when  we  see  them  exposing 
to  the  public,  in  books  printed  with  approbation,  those  horrible  details 
which  the  most  systematic  licentiousness  confines  to  obscurity. 

Then  comes  the  tempting  distinction  about  ''directing  the  intention," 
after  frittering  away  the  broad  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  If  a  man 
sinned,  his  conscience  felt  no  burthen:  his  "right  intention"  bore  the 
load  for  him. 

Emmanuel  Sa,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Gaspar  Hurtado,  James  Gordon 
Suarez,  Vasquez,  Henriquez,  and  Toledo,  led  the  way  or  journeyed 
together  with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Escobar,  so  desperately  transfixed 
by  Pascal.  Their  maxims  were  comfortable  to  the  consciences  of  the 
age.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  "  probable  opinions"  of  the  casuists? 
But  few  have  considered  how  expedient  they  were  at  a  time,  when 
leaders  required  headlong,  mentally  blind  agents  for  any  given  work 
that  might  disturb  a  common  conscience.  And  then  it  was  that  the 
indulgent  casuists  described  a  sort  of  sin  called  "  philosophical,"  which 
did  not  interfere  with  the  grace  of  sanctification. 

Perjury,  duelling,  falsehood  in  all  its  ramifications,  murder  and  vio- 
lence—every crime  might  be  made  safe  to  conscience  by  some  casuist 
or  another.  There  are  other  misdemeanors  too  foul  to  name— disfrustin<r 
beyond  endurance.  In  reading  the  passages— not  in  the  famous  "ex* 
tracts,"  but  in  the  original  authors,  I  knew  not  whether  to  wonder  more 
at  the  astonishing /j/ij/sto/oo-ica/  inquiries  which  these  bachelor  casuists 
must  have  made,  than  the  shameless  effrontery  with  which  the  immun- 
dicities  are  minutely  described. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  quote  these  casuists.  To  know  that  the 
plague  exists  in  a  certain  locality  is  sufficient,  without  importing  some 
desperate  cases  by  way  of  specimen. 

Long  before  the  French  Parliament,  in  1762,  made  a  collection  of 
these  moral  developments,  the  Jesuit  John  de  Alloza  had  performed  a 
similar  task,  con  amore  indeed,  and   with  the  labor  of  thirty  years— 
but  still  leaving  the  foul  stables  inexhausted.     He  entitled  his  compila- 
tion "Flowers  of  the  Sums,  or  the  Moral  Alphabet,  in  which  almost  all 
the  cases  of  conscience   which  may  occur  to  confessors,  are  briefly 
clearly,  and  as  far  as  is  lawful,  mildfi/  digested— from  the  more  select 
doctors,  chiefly  of  the  Company  of  Jesus."     The  edition  I  quote  has, 
at  the  end,  the  propositions  condemned  by  Pope  Alexander  VI[,  in 
1664-5:  but  the  whole,  with  all  its  immundicities,  is  dedicated  "to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  conceived  without  sin."* 

And  what  is  the  excuse  for  these  revolting  details  ?  Why,  that  the 
confessor  is  a  judge,  «fec.  Be  it  so  :— but  must  chaste  ears  be  soiled 
in  learning  how  chastity  may  be  depraved?      May  they  not  dispense 

nMirlS"""^" -"'"'""""''  ^'"^  Alphabetum  Morale,  quo  omnes  ferfe  conscientiK  casus, 

111    ,1'^"'  dootoribus,  pra^c.pufe  Sonietate  Jesu,"  &c.-"  Bedicatioad  B.  Viririner^ 
»me  maculd  conceptam."    Ed.  Colon.  1669.  "■  ^- y"i,inem 
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with  certain  lights  so  dangerous  to  themselves— so  harassing— so  sug- 
gestive? 

Though  the  Jesuits  overdid  their  share  in  casuistry,  still  it  must 
nev«  be  forgotten  that  the  Cathohc  casuists  are  a  numerous  body,  and 
extend  through  all  the  monkhood  of  the  Church— nor  have  we  to  read 
far  in  the  last  edition  of  Ligorio,  in  1845,  to  find  abominations.  In  fact, 
Escobar  says,  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  not  maintained  a  single  pro- 
position which  cannot  be  confirmed  by  the  "greatest  divines"  ou/ of  the 

Company. 

Much  of  this  immorality  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  practice  ot  sacra- 
mental confession  ;  for,  when  the  conscientious  conviction  of  simple 
right  and  wrong  is  deemed  insufficient  to  determine  guilt,  the  specious, 
interested  distinctions  of  man  run  riot  in  the  darkened  chambers  of  the 
heart's  desires.  The  broad  and  visible  road  of  right  and  wrong  is  cut 
up  into  a  thousand  intersecting  bye-paths,  and  the  tyrant-will  of  the 
usurper  who  sits  in  the  confessional  permits  or  forbids  the  deeds  of  the 
deluded  creature  of  that  God  whose  right  he  has  usurped  ;— allowing 
him  to  luxuriate  or  not  in  those  perilous  bye-ways,  just  as  his  own 
heart  whispers  him  away— by  weakness  or  by  the  moment's  whim  de- 
termined. 

The  Jesuits  may  have  baptised  millions  of  barbarians,  but  unques- 
tionably they  had  very  few  true  Christians  in  Christendom^.  They 
found  men  desperately  wicked  :  they  made  them  "  orthodox,"  rabidly 
orthodox — and  that  was  the  requirement  of  the  times. 

Consider  the  free-booters  in  whose  ships  these  missioners  sped  to 
preach  Christ  to  the  savages.  With  the  Portuguese,  this  Company  of 
Apostles  co-operated  in  the  subjugation  of  the  barbarians.  The  "  zeal" 
of  the  Jesuits  fanned  the  flame  of  conquest,  and  it  became  ferocity. 
The  invaders  made  no  scruple  of  pillaging,  cheating,  and  enslaving  the 
idolaters— and  meanwhile  the  Jesuits  "  superintended  the  royal  castles," 
as  Acosta  assures  us.  The  King  of  Tidor  was  carried  off  from  his  own 
palace,  and  murdered  with  his  children,  whom  he  had  entrusted  to  the 

care  of  the  Portuguese.     At  Ceylon  the  people  were  not  suffered  to 

cultivate  the  land  except  for  their  new  masters,  who  treated  them  with 

the  greatest  barbarity.     At  Goa  they  had  established  the  Inquisition,  at 

the  suggestion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  soon,  whoever  was  rich  became  a 

prey  to  the  ministers  of  the  infamous  tribunal. 

Antonio  de  Faria,  who  was  sent  out  against  the  pirates,  from  Malacca, 

China,  and  other  parts,  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Calampui,  and 

plundered  the  sepulchres  of  the  Chinese  emperors. 

Souza  caused  all  the  pagodas  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  be  destroyed, 

and  his  men  inhumanly  massacred  the  wretched  Indians  who  went  to 

weep  over  the  ruins  of  their  temples. 

Correa  terminated  an  obstinate  war  with  the  King  of  Pegu;  and 

both  parties  were  to  swear  on  the  book  of  their  respective  religion,  to 

observe  the  treaty.   Correa  swore  on  a  Collection  of  Songs,  and  thought, 

by  this  vile  equivocation,  to  elude  his  engagement. 

Diego  de  Silveira  was  cruising  in  the  Red  Sea.     A  vessel,  richly 

laden,  saluted  him.     The  captain  came  on  board,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
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from  a  Portuguese  preneral,  which  was  to  be  his  passport.  The  letter 
contained  only  these  words  :—"  /  desire  the  captains  of  ships  belonsr- 
iiiif  to /he  Amg  of  Portugal,  to  seize  this  Moorish  vessel  as  a  lawful 

prize.  ■' 

In  a  short  time,  observes  Raynal,  ex-Jesuit,  the  Porturr„ese  preserved 
no  more  humanity  or  good  faith  with  each  other  than  with  the  natives. 
Almost  all  the  states  where  they  had  command,  were  divided  into  fac- 
tions.   Avarice,  debauchery,  cruelty,  and  devotioft,  mixed  tocrether, 
prevailed  everywhere  in  their  manners.     Most  of  them  had  se°ven  or 
eight  concubines,  whom  they  kept  to  work  with  the  utmost  ri<ror,  and 
forced  from  them  the  money  they  earned  by  their  labor.     The  chiefs 
and  principal  officers  admitted  to  their  table  n  multitude  of  those  sina- 
ing  and  dancing  women,  with  which  India  abounds.     EfTeminacy  de- 
moralised families,  and  enervated  armies.      The  officers  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  palanquins.     That  brilliant  courage  which  had  sub- 
dued so  many  nations,  existed  no  longer.     The  Portuguese  were  with 
difficulty  brought  to  fight  except  there  was  a  prospect  of  plunder. 
Peculation  was  general.     Such  corruption  prevailed  in  the  finances, 
that  the  tributes,  the  revenues  of  provinces,  which  ought  to  have  beea 
immense,  the  taxes  levied  in  gold,  silver,  and  spices,  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  continent  and  islands,  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  few 
citadels,  and  to  fit  out  the  shipping  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
tiade.* 

Among  these  men,  in  company  with  these  men,  the  Jesuits  went  forth 
to  convert  the  savages,  whom,  as  we  have  read,  they  induced  to  com- 
ply with  the  fierce  necessity  which  demanded  their  complete  subjec- 
tion.    What,  then,  was  the  moral  influence  of  the  Jesuits  with  these 
"Christians"  of  Europe?      Little  or  nothing;   but  the  Jesuits  were 
obliged  to  influence  the  poor,  ignorant  savages,  so  as  to  make  them 
obedient  subjects  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.     We  shall  find  a 
somewhat  different  experiment  in  Paraguay;  but  that  exception  does 
not  compensate  for  the    general  rule  of  Jesuit   co-operation    in  the 
designs,  the  "  idea"  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.     The  Christians 
of  France,  the  Christians  of  Germany,  the  Christians  of  England,  the 
Christians  of  Italy,  in  the  midst  of  whom  the  Jesuits  taught,  and 
preached,  and  gathered  sodalities,  have  been  witnessing  the  awful 
events  which  form  the  burthen  of  this  and  the  previous  books  :  and 
we  may  ask,  was  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  amongst  them  for  good  ? 
With  such  examples  as  men  beheld— such  views  as  were  proposed  to 
S'enerate  contention,  how  could  Christian  morality  prevail  ?    Assuredly, 
hitherto  we  cannot  say  that  humanity  has  been  benefited  by  the  scheme 
ot  Loyola.     The  educational  scheme  and  hterature  of  the  Jesuits  will 
be  presently  considered.      In  concluding  this  '•  great"  epoch  of  Jesuit 
story,  we  must  glance  at  the  government  of  the  Company.! 

*  Raynal,  Hist,  of  the  Indies,  i.  206,  et  seq. 
/•,•  V"  L^"' 2  appeared  the  famous  and  popular  work  entitled  Monita  Privata,  or  Se- 
■vt    ~7         ■'^'■"'o^^  or   Serrpt.  Inxfructiom  for  the  Ruprriora  nf  thr  rompany  of  Jesiis 
iite  Anti-Cotton,  ihe  Monita  Secreta,  and  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  are  un^ 
questionably  the  three  anti-Jesuitical  publications  which  have  made  the  greatest  im- 
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Mnrinna  iind  his  faction  could  do  no  good  to  the  Company.  Rnnkc 
pcrlVcily  describes  tlu;  intwrnii!  condition  of  tlio  <  "mnpnny  nl  iliis  opoch 
of  incipient  gold,  ns  Circiincau  cnlLs  it;  and  I  slinll  transcribe  his  expo- 
sition the  more  willingly,  becaiiso  ho  is  represented  by  the  partisans  of 

prMiion  on  thn  piililic.  Tlio  Monitn  Hecrtln  \»  Mill  a  popnltir  Imok,  cirniilntml,  in  nii 
KiiUliKh  tranHlutidii,  liy  llin  tlmiiHund— ii  /.enloiin  iiiul  chciip  piililiciition,  iiilctultui  (or 
the  ili-rnion  of  thn  Clnirch  of  KiiKlnnil,  lis  oxIiibiHid  in  tim  proHcri|ili()ii  of  .IchiiiIihmi. 
Tho  hiHtory  of  tho  fikmitn  S^irrlit  is,  iiccurdiiiK  to  tlm  .IcMiiitH,  uh  IoIIowh:  U  nvuk 
priiitod  oriKiiiiilly  iit  Criicow,  in  l(i|2,— ;iri  cxpill.-d  .l.-Hiiit,  Ziiorowsiti,  \vii«  "  |)r<'siiiiH>il 
to  1)0  itH  aiilhor."  'I'lio  (ix-.IcBiiit  wiih  tlinii  ii  pnriuli  priosl  lit  Co/ii/.inc,  in  Poland  ;  iinil, 
ni  thn  chiirjjo  wns  not  provnd  nuiiiimt  him,  tho  fact  of  its  Ihmiih  niiuin  in  onn  Niini|iin,  at 
least,  of  tint  dfcds  rnconini.-niled  in  the  hook— naiiu-ly,  thn  iinKcriipuloiis  porHiHiilKin 
«if  an  nx-mpinhnr.  Tim  niodnin  Jnmiit,  I'lowdnn,  ii  man  wlio  HncniH  to  havn  ciiiiihili'il 
ParsoiiH  ns  far  an  hn  could,  is  nxcnsHivnly  sevnrn  on  this  ZnoroWHki.  Qiroiinfj  thn  Jnsiiils 
Cordarn  and  Ont/or,  hn  boldly  proclnimn  liim  to  1)0  tho  author  of  thn  olinoxioiiH  piilili- 
cation,  although  thn  chariio  was  not  liroiijjht  homo  to  the  man,  wlinu  tho  hiNhopx  niid 
othnr  aiithoiitins  wore  c:illnd  upon  to  coiidnnin  Ihn  hook,  as  coiitiiininK  all  tliat  !«  vile— 
n  Hnntnncn  wliicli  was  not  nncnNHarv,  only  no  fir  as  such  a  Hnnlniicn  could  nxoiicriito 
thn  JnHiiifs— whirh,  of  roiUHn,  is  d'oiilitfiil.  .Insiiit  Plowdnn,  inaHtor  of  thn  KnKlJHli 
novicns  of  thn  Company,  thus  dnnoiincns  thn  unfortunatn  ox-JnHiiit,  to  Lainin  of  tlii! 
«'  Tinu-H"  nnwH|)a|)nr,  in  ISlTn  "  Would  yon  know,  Sir,  thn  origin  of  your  dnspiriililn 
Monita-'  Not  in  tho  days  of  Lainnz,  not  at  thn  nloso,  hut  in  the  narly  vniirH  of  tlir 
snvnntnnnth  c-nntury,  a  JnHiiit  was  diKmiH^nd  with  ij-noinitiy  from  thn  Soninty  in  I'oIiiikI, 
an  uncommon  circumstMncn,  hut  jud«nd  dun  to  his  misconduct.  Thn  volh  of  the  cilyof 
Vrticow  wore  soon  covcn-d  with  sht'cts  of  rnriiffiful  insults  i  and  in  thi;  y<!iir  KiUJ,  tliin 
outcast  of  thn  Hocinty  piihlishnd  his  fabricated  Serreta  Monitn,  with  ii  view  to  covor 
his  own  dis(Tracn,  or  to  gratify  his  rnvnnKn."— /<f//rrs  (/  Clrricus,  2.  Now  all  tlim  is 
the  usual  I'arsonian  virulence.  This  "  outcast,  dismissed  with  i|znoininy,"  is  called 
by  his  bishop  "  the  venerable  Jnrome  Zaorowski,  parish  priest  in  Cozdzinc,"  ami  tlifi 
charjin  is  expressly  staled  to  be  a  mnre  conjecture—"  Do  lUithorc  quidem  roitd  non 
constat :  fanut  tonton  forliir,  ct  ox  prdsuniptionilnm  ronjiritur,  ilium  esse  oJitum  il  vene- 
rahili  ll'ioroniimo  '/jiorowski  Parorho  in  dozdzior.''  Plowdnn  must  have  seen  the 
document  here  (pioted,  since  it  was  published  by  thn  Jesuit  Grctzer,  who,  he  sayn, 
"  victorioush/  rrfiitod"  the  book,  and  expressly  refers  to  Crctzer's  "  refutation."  The 
fact  is  that  the  author  was  nnver  discovered,  and  the  Jesuits  contented  themselves  with 
gettint?  the  book  prohibited,  and  publishinf?  "refutations,"  ns  if  such  a  work  could 
really^ttdmit  of  "  refutation"— beinj?  neither  dogmatic  nor  historical,  but  simply  a  col- 
lection of  maxims,"  words  to  thn  wise"  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  as  alleged.  The  book 
was  condemned  by  the  Roman  Index  in  IGlti,  "  in  a  congregation  holdeii  in  the  |)alacc 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  reverend  Cardinal  liellarmino,''  who,  of  course,  wiis 
expected  "  to  protect,  by  his  credit,  the  Company  which  had  brought  him  up  with  so 
much  care,"  as  Aipiaviva  wrote  to  the  brethren  on  Hellarminc's  promotion.  See  Hist. 
de  Dom  Inigo,  ii.  134,  et  scq.,  for  tho  letter,  which  shows  the  hopes  founded  on  that 
irregular  exaltation.  Still  the  book  circulated,  and  did  not  meet  "  nverwhere  its 
merited  contempt,"  ns  I'lovvdcn  asserts:- another  decree  of  the  same  Index  was 
deemed  expedient  in  U)21.  Sea  Documents,  ii.  Des  Monita  Secreta,  p.  19.  Various 
editions  followed,  and  the  apocryphal  testament  of  the  Jesuits  was  ever  in  vogue. 
There  is  a  MS.  copy  in  the  library  of  tho  Hritisb  Museum.  These  are  the  only  facts 
worth  mentioning  on  the  "  authenticity"  of  the  book,  except  that  Aquaviva  liiniscll 
was  supposed  to  be  its  author.  See  Placcius  (No.  1501),  p.  3G[).  The  preface  to  an 
edition  published  in  1635  at  Ceneva,  states  tho  document  to  have  been  found  either 
among  the  books  when  the  Jesuit  College  at  Paderborn  was  plundered  by  the  Duke  ot 
Brunswick,  or  in  the  College  of  Prague,  and  that  it  was  some  Capuchin  monks,  to 
•whom  the  aforesaid  books  were  given,  who  discovered  the  curiosity  among  the  papers 
of  the  Jesuit  rector.  All  this  was  probably  intended  to  mystify  the  terrible  Jesuits  in 
their  pursuit  of  tlie  editor  or  author.  I  shall  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  book,  which 
the  Protean  "  Father  Prout"  excpiisitely  calls  "  the  mystic  whisperings  of  the  Monita 
Secre/a, "—intimating,  by  the  way,  that  they  must  be  studied  by  every  author  who  will 
"  sit  down  to  write  about  the  Jesuits."— Prours  Reliques,  i.  274.  It  will  certainly  be 
evident  that  many  of  their  maxims  apply  to  the  known  practice  of  the  Jesuits:  indeed, 
I  believe  tliat  ttiis  was  the  intention  of  the  editor — namely,  to  show  forth  tho  princi- 
ples of  Jesuit  action.    It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  the  code  was  not  sanctioned  by 
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the  Jfjtuts  as  littlo  short  of  nn  npolo^int  .--th.'v  probnhly  i.ulfrp  from 
gnrl.l.-.J  oxirncis,  or  tlHMliHhom.st  French  irnn.slaiion  of  dwd^nmu^n 
admirable  worlc.  Ho  say.H:-Th..  mo«t  pro.riincnt  chnntrn  in  the  in- 
lernal  consiitution  of  the  Soci..ty  of  J.suh,  consisted  in  iho  advuncomont 
of  tlio  prolt'ssc'd  tnenibcrs  to  the  posst-ssion  of  power. 

,.ny  authority  in  the  Company  :-l,„t,  wiH.ont  iup|."«inff  «„„h  principloi  to  l,„  provnirnt 
,n  ,..c  lOMHol  thnC.Mnpnny,  ,t  nv.II  I,„  .lillicult  to  I.cco.mi  for  t ho  co  uh.ct  oCAn  .av! S 
own  JoKM.t.oj,pon,.MtH.t  o   coml,„.toftho   Ku^U.U  JrHuit.  un.l    I'arHonH.  an  ^       ,„v, 
r.a.l  Im  „  „mlo„  ,t.Ml  a„tl,ont...«,  uh  wnll  nn  oth.-r  (a...  „,„|   ...attor.  th.-ir  ...uiHtry  m 
.■»copl.,,l       DcHideH.  th.,  vnry  nan...  oC  thn  hook  was  faniiliar  lo  tho  JoHuilH   Mor,  ur    n 

I  a       m  rcKuhu.oMH  ot  tho  Conipany  vvrro  not  >,iv,M,  to  all  the  m,.|.,horH,  that  numo- 

wriltMi.tlm  ol.l(,onstili.t,onHw..ro  to  rrmain  unchnnR..,!.  I  alliuln  to  thoHo  thinuH 
nuTdy  to  Hhow  that  tho  .loHuitH  th.mH.lv..H  havo  lai.l  thnniHolvoH  opo,    to    h    d    Z 

nJm    oh",  it  Tm';    ^""""  r^   '""  "''"-""''I*'  '"  '"'ve  '.->..  a.l„ntt..!l  for  tho  „   id  S 
.1  lie  JflHuitH,  ,H  to  aH..„„P  tho  v..ry  point  at  iHHuo;  an.l  certainly,  .^von  only  hithrrto. 

ffla  uc  r !  thnir  h-h.I.ih  o(  conduct.     Tlio  Monila  Sovretn  conHint  of  Hovcntccn  chap- 

Zr.'.'  •  l.n  7'''"":'"="  ••'  ,"',"  ^■''"'"  '«  "«  '■"""^"-  '''li«  ""'tiv..  of  .ill  tho  prof.HHional 
>l  orH  o(    ho  JoH,.,t«  w.M.i.l  ho  to  r...,.,„„ncn.l  tho  Company  to  tho  poopio,  particularly 

1  ir    Tl^^    ."     n'oncy->yh,l«t  thoy  would  couHtantly  proclaim  th.Mr'  ffn,/,V,,roH. 
poctuH.     1  ho  utmoN   d.HotodncNH  would  ho  oxh.hitod  to  princ.-H  and  tho  .-rrat,  humor- 
lint    hLUlir".  r"  '  '"^'•7'-'''""«.  ?'"•  '-"VTinK  thoir  p[,,i,.ctH-yot  in  Huch  a    na    ,    r 
rl    hvnr  "  V'T,'"'  :•""•  '"thorH  who  could  Hhiold   tho  Co.npMMy,  in  caso  of 

"  !:  ,'y    '','"';>'  "';"  "'"  f '";"■«"  '"'  <="-"P"n.tion  wan  falHC-thcy  hcin/iKuorant  of 
n    H   .«I.I  !':^  au.l  domcNhcH  of  ki.ifTH  would   ho  conciliato.l-particularly 

I,    ml/  rT'  r""""^'  ""■";'"•.    "'"  '■''■'  """■""•y  "'■  "'"  ^»«"i«'«  would  ho  used  for 
„,n  ,i  T.r/  ^'  '^'■"'■"  '":''"  ',"  ""=  <^""'""««"-«  '•'•  tho  Company  :  invitationn  to 

nu  .u.    1  ,    ..nguoN,  dinuorM    and  puhli.  disputations,  the  composition  of  vorBCH,  and 
U  ke  to  their  honor,  would  conduce  to  the  Hunio  dn«iral,!o  end.    Every  rlPort  would 

,  0      rilf"  '"y;V^'"  '•".''^'••"'r  '"  f"^""'  '-■'^'l  "■■  «ccl,:8iastical.     'I'l.e  confcHs- 
m  in  «r^    wou  d  trea    thoir  roya    penitent  with  mildncHH  and  caresses-not  shock 
^XZTrTuT-        "'  r  '•'^"''f ,"'«'"  "'''■"■"•  «"'!  exhort  them  chielly  io  faith,  hope, 
if      n7^  .  "'"^  ""•""'   •""'''•''^"•-  t"  throw  discredit  on   other  religious 

,,',«,«   '"",  \"\  "'•"  "•""."P""y  "'  <><i..cation  :  the  defects  of  other  competitorr  in 
•erv  ^     '"  :'    ."'   "'^•^•^Vf'?'"'   "'"'   P"'''i«''C'l.  nnd  yet   as   it  were  dcploriuRly. 

1  loV'.M  ?,'''''.',"■"'''''  '"^  ^^"""  '"  ^'''"^«'  "'"'  """'•'rous  aro  the  rneans  do- 
Zlrr  f.  ,;'",."'♦'"'•'  ""«'  f«  ""t"-''!'  their  sons  in  nuHwered  by  numerous  expedients: 
cscriptions  lor  incrcaKinB  the  revenues  follow  nm.iiu.  Tho  utmost  severities  would 
'4l  31''^"'''''  tnemhers  whomiKht  he  found  thwarting  in  any  way  tho  aforenamed 
no  Sr.1  '/''!•  ^^  "'""''"=«  »''«'"  t"  resistance-and  then  to  expel  them  "  for 

Lorn    f,        '',".■■'•'  "*  ""^  Company,"  if  tho  question  he  asked.    The  niost  systen.atic 
ovn  „  M       ""=<'««""t'y  tonncnt  the  expelled  members,  who  would  he  denounced 

cS  d  r  """f '.,''"■  '""^.  ""?"■'  """'  ""  '^"^'^  '■"'■*■•'='«  exaggerated.  A  sin.ilar  per- 
,1?  T  •""'"■'  """•'  ""''^  ''•■"'"  ""'  Company  of  their  own  accord,  tracing  and 
r  ,,i  ^''<""'"7"yP^"-«'"t,>'y  spreading  evil  reports  concerning  them,  or  other 
Im  ;  r  !,m'"  '"'''.V  ^'"'  P%^"  ''"■  '•"«i"«««-l"''lit'es  rer|uisite  in  member^,  the  me- 
TZZ  "ttractmg  the  sons  of  the  great  and  rich  to  enter  the  Company-vory  similar 
onl  r^f  T  'PK  'H  ''"^  '''"^'"'''  ^'""*'*^*'  "^  Rome-these  are  topics  of  considerable 
ish  np,f.T  '.  reserve.]  cases"  next  attract  attention,  with  the  method  of  pun- 

IZhl^'V'T  '"  ''"""'««,'^''  ■'•"''  t'"^"  "ci'-urs  a  curious  passage  to  the  effect  that  all 
hlTl  ",'V'?'"  '"'""  *='"'"'''^  "''  ''"'"g  lo  ecclesiastical  dignities  must  he  made  to 
Comn,„r  ,.  *  ;V'',"  Jf  I'it-confcssor,  and  to  do  nothing  without  the  opinion  of  the 
docrltJ'  ,  '^''"'""'.'  /"'«t  *"''«•'  to  observe  this  rule,  the  Company  procured  a 
Klmi^fJi  .u  P°P«/*"J";""ig  that  no  descendant  of  a  Jew  or  Mahometan  should  be 
'C  !  ^^'th'O't  making  this  vow,  and  however  celebrated  he  might  be,  he  should  be 
M'eileil  as  a  violent  enemy  to  tho  Company."     This  animus  .n<T.-.inst  Tnlet  crtninl" 

(otT^Vn!!'"  li "'  *''  ^'"^TT  ""''  l'""^^"''"  •'^«"'''  <»«  ^«  ^"'^«  "-e'"!-     Curious  method's 
raeaimg  with  nuns  and  devout  ladies,  certain  precautions  for  enjoying  the  reputa- 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS. 


Al  first  the  professed  nifiibers  who  took  the  four  vows,  were  but 
few.  Removed  from  the  colleges,  and  subsisting  solely  on  alms,  they 
had  confined  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  authority.  The 
places  which  required  the  active  talents  of  men  of  the  world,  such  as 
those  of  rectors,  provincials,  and  college-offices  in  general,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  spiritual  coadjutors.  But  this  was  now  altered.  The  professed 
members  themselves  attained  to  the  administration :  they  had  part  in 
the  revenues  of  the  colleges,  and  they  became  rectors  and  provincials.* 

The  first  result  of  this  was  the  gradual  cooling  of  that  fervent  spirit 
of  personal  devotion  fostered  in  the  isolation  of  the  houses  of  the  pro- 
fessed. Even  upon  the  admission  of  members,  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  look  narrowly  into  their  fitness  for  ascetic  vocations.  Vitel- 
leschi,  Aquaviva's  successor,  in  particular,  admitted  many  who  were 
nowise  thus  qualified.  All  strove  after  the  highest  station,  because  it 
conferred  at  once  spiritual  consideration  and  temporal  power.  The 
union  of  these  was  in  every  respect  prejudicial.  Spiritual  coadjutors 
and  the  professed  members  had  formerly  acted  as  a  check  on  each 
other;  but  now  practical  importance  and  spiritual  pretensions  were 
united  in  the  same  individuals.  The  shallowest  among  them  had  a 
high  conceit  of  their  own  abilities,  because  no  one  ventured  to  rrainsay 
them.  In  possession  of  exclusive  power,  they  began  to  enjo;,  their 
ease  the  wealth  which  the  colleges  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  to  bend  their  thoughts  only  on  increasing  it :  they  abandoned  to 
the  younger  members  the  real  discharge  of  duty,  both  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  churches.f  They  even  assumed  a  very  independent  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  general. 

The  magnitude  of  the  change  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  cha- 
racter and  fortunes  of  the  generals — in  the  sort  of  men  who  were 
chosen  for  heads  of  the  Company,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  dealt  with. 

How  different  was  Vitelleschi  from  his  absolute,  crafty,  indomitable 
predecessor,  Aquaviva!  Vitelleschi  was  by  nature  gentle,  indulgent 
and  conciliatory  :  his  acquaintances  called  him  the  angel  of  peace  ;  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  derived  comfort  from  the  assurance  that  he  had 

tion  of  holy  poverty,  are  duly  developed,  and  the  "  mystic  whisperings"  finish  with 
"  the  methods  for  advancing  the  Company."  These  are  uniformity  of  opinion,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  great  efforts  to  shine  in  knowledge  and  good  example — endeavoring 
to  persuade  all,  high  and  low,  that  the  Company  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Cntho- 
lic'religion,  thereby  stepping  into  the  houses  and  places  of  others  (as  into  the  Erigiisii 
College),  and  having  gained  the  favor  and  authority  of  princes,  the  Company  will  strive 
to  be  at  least  feared  by  those  who  dp  not  esteem  and  love  her.  Such  is  the  nature  ot 
the  book.  Unquestionably  many  a  Jesuit  acted  on  its  principles — and  perhaps  this 
was  all  that  the  editor  of  the  Monita  wished  to  show  in  these  "mystic  whisperings." 

*  In  a  collection  entitled,  Scritture  politiche,  moral!  e  satiriche  sopra  le  massimi, 
instituti  e  governo  della  Compagna  di  Gesu.  MS.  Rom.,  there  is  a  circumstantial  essay 
of  nearly  400  leaves:  "  Discorso  sopra  la  religione  de'  Padri  Gesuiti  e  loro  mododi 
governare,"  written  between  1681  and  1686,  evidently  by  a  man  fully  initiated,  from 
which  the  statements  in  the  texts  are  chiefly  derived. 

t  Discorso.  "  Molti  compuriscano,  pochi  operano  :  i  poveri  non  si  visitauO,  i  terreiii 
non  si  coltiv.-.no  *  *  *  Eseludendo  quei  pochi,  d'ordinario  giovani,  chc  atfendono  ad 
insegnare  nelle  scuole,  tutto  gli  altri,  o  che  sono  confessori  o  procuratori  o  rettori  o 
ministri,  appena  hanno  occupatione  di  rilievo." 
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never  injured  any  man.  These  admirable  qualities  of  his  amiable  dis- 
position were  far,  however,  from  sufficing  for  the  government  of  so 
widely-diffused,  active,  and  powerful  an  Order.  He  was  unable  to 
enforce  strict  discipline  in  the  article  of  dress,  not  to  speak  of  his  re- 
sisting the  demands  of  resolute  ambition.  It  was  under  his  adminis- 
tration, from  1015  to  1645,  that  the  change  noticed  above  took  place.* 

In  effect,  at  the  death  of  Aquaviva,  discord  burst  forth  anew  with 
redoubled  vigor.  The  Spaniards  were  eager  to  restore  the  generalat3 
to  their  nation  ;— and  when  they  discovered  beforehand  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  opposing  faction,  that  jMutio  Vitelleschi,  a  Roman,  would 
obtain  the  majority  of  the  votes,  they  solicited  the  intervention  of  the 
French  and  Snanish  ambassadors.  The  Duke  d'Estrees.  ambassador 
of  France,  refused  to  interfere,  but  Ferdinand  de  Castro  was  at  first 
inclined  to  promote  their  desire.  When,  however,  he  became  ap- 
prised ot  the  machination,  he  withdrew  his  support.  They  clung  to 
their  project  notwithstanding.  They  applied  to  the  pope— the  same 
pope,  Paul  v.,  whom  the  English  Jesuits  scandalised  so  abominably. 
Like  the  heartless,  the  unscrupulous  Parsons,  this  Spanish  faction 
memorialised  the  pope  with  bitter  complaints  against  Vitelleschi.— 
Their  invectives  failed  in  the  issue.  The  pope  said  to  them:  "If 
Vitelleschi  is  such  a  man  as  you  describe  him,  rest  assured  that  he 
Will  not  be  elected  general :  I  have,  therefore,  no  business  to  meddle 
with  this  nomination."  Vitelleschi  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  only 
three  votes  out  of  seventy-five  given  in  the  Congregation.t 

He  was  the  nominal  monarch  of  13,000  Jesuits,  scattered  over  every 
region  of  the  globe— divided  into  33  provinces— possessing  550  houses. 

Bewildered  with  success— gasping  for  more— wild  with  that  impulse 
which  made  Napoleon  reckless  of  the  future,  'mid  the  whelming  on- 
slaught of  his  vanguard— his  fortune  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet— the 
Company  of  Loyola  now  roamed  the  universe,  like  the  Lion  in  his 
pride  and  abundance—"  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,"— and 
now  no  longer  "  pawing  to  set  free  his  hinder  parts"-"  but  rampant 
he  shakes  his  brindled  mane." 

"  Jamque  toros  multo  comit  formosior  auro, 
Signaque  Loiolaj  pectore  fixa  gerit4 

*  Ranke,  SOY.  t  Cretineau,  iii.  17S. 

X  Imago,  937.     "  Parcite  Romani,  populares  parcite  Iberi, 
Belgica  et  ipsa  sibi  vindicat  Ignatium.'> 
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How  soon  did  the  Jesuits,  the  clever,  polished,  "  gentlemanly" 
preachers  and  teachers  of  the  Company,  engross  the  suffrages  of  all 
who,  in  every  age,  find  an  irresistible  charm  in  novelty!  To  the  biiter 
annoyance  of  their  predecessors  in  the  sphere  of  influence,  the  Jesuits 
became,  or  rather,  rendered  themselves  "  fashionable," — indispensable 
wherever  the  popedom  needed  a  prop,  or  such  royalty  as  Philip  II. 
would  establish,  lacked  promoters. 

They  were  recommended  by  their  very  name  to  the  devout: — their 
talents  made  them  respectable  to  all: — the  sworn  disinterestedness  of 
their  motives  invested  them  with  that  conscious  power  of  the  man  on 
whom  sordid  gold  makes  no  impression — excepting  that  of  unmitigated 
contempt  when  the  heart  speaks  forth  its  words  of  fire. 

Years  rolled  on.  The  fame  of  the  Company,  like  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  that  illumes  the  universe,  blazed  brightly  forth — it  was  the 
"  greater  light"  to  the  first  children  of  men,  who  could  not  imagine  an 
eclipse  of  that  luminary  which  shone  so  intense  in  its  dazzling  bright- 
ness— so  glowingly  warm  withal. 

Cherished  by  popes,  fondled  by  princes,  beloved  by  their  people,  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  Jesuits  should  strive  to  render  themselves  ac- 
ceptable men  to  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 
Hence  the  development  which  they  gave  to  the  sciences, — their  inde- 
fatigable exertions  in  the  education  of  youth,  their  future  friends  and 
supporters, — their  gorgeous  Mission-schemes  throughout  the  universe 
— linking  all  ranks  together  by  the  mesmeric  influence  of  mind  and 
will,  which  they  brought  to  bear  on  the  consciences — the  hopes  and 
fears — the  passions,  the  enjoyments,  yea,  the  vices  of  mankind,  which 
they  alternately  schooled  or  let  loose,  in  their  accommodating  expe- 
dience. This  is  the  philosophical  view  of  the  subject: — it  maybe 
translated  into  their  motto — Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriani,,  by  the  Jesuits 
and  their  friends:  but  the  undeniable  facts  which  we  have  read,  dis- 
solve that  beautiful  motto  into  the  disenchanting  philosophical  view. 
And  yet,  not  without  that  admiration  which  must  ever  cling  to  the  mind 
as  often  as  we  ponder  their  deeds  of  matchless  daring,  unflinching  en- 
durance, unconquerable  determination. 

What  a  spirit-stirring  epoch  of  adventurous  enthusiasm  now  dawned 
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.  .  -I Jesirable  in  all  human  destinies 

when  a  position  hath  been  achieved,  and  conscious  enertry  of  heart  and 
mind  ratifies  the  conviction  that  all  may  be  won,  as  all  hath  been  van- 
quished—the  memory  of  struggle  stimulating  the  resolve  of  achieve- 
ment.  Ihal  was  the  position  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  death  of  Aquaviva. 
One  of  their  missionary  voyages  most  appropriately  represents,  in 
metaphor,  the  coming  epoch  of  the  fortunate  Company.  It  was  "  the 
last  day  of  July,  being  according  to  the  Jesuites'  Order  and  Rome's 
appointment,  the  day  of  Ignatius  their  patron  and  founder  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  gallant  ship,  called  Santa  Gertrudis,  wherein  were  thirty 
Jesuites— for  theirs  and  their  saint's  sake  made  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
a  most  gallant  show,  she  being  trimmed  round  about  with  white  linen, 
her  flags  and  top-gallants  representing  some  of  the  Jesuites'  arms,' 
thors  the  picture  of  Ignatius  himself,— and  this  from  the  evening  be- 
fore--shooting  ofi'that  night  at  least  fifty  shot  of  ordnance,  besides  four 
or  five  hundred  squibs— the  weather  being  very  calm— and  all  her 
masts  and  tacklings  hung  with  paper  lanthorns,  having  burning  lights 
within  them,— the  watches  ceased  not  from  sounding,  nor  the  Spaniardss 
from  singing  all  night.  The  day's  solemn  sport  was  likewise  great— 
the  Jesuites  increasing  the  Spaniards'  joy  with  an  open  procession  in 
the  ship,  singing  their  hymns  and  anthems  to  the'r  glorious  saint,  and 
all  this  seconded  with  roaring  ordnance— no  powder  being  spared  for 
the  completing  of  that  day's  joy  and  triumph.  Thus  went  on  our  voy- 
age without  any  storm,  with  pleasant  gales,  many  calms,  daily  sports 
and  pastil  >es,  till  v;^  Ji-overed  the  first  land,  called  Deseada:'* 

As  a  ship  o  i  the  deep,  in  her  dependence  on  the  winds  and  tides  of 
popular  opir  jn,— as  a  rampant  lion,  in  resistless  energy,— but  as  the 
brilliant  jay  •  ith  its  conspicuous  wings  and  imitative  faculties,  in  her 
countless  expedients  and  surface-decorations,  the  Company  now  pre- 
sents herself  to  us  in  that  aspect  which  will  be,  perhaps,  most  gene- 
rally interesting. 

After  the  labor  of  sixty  years,  the  Jesuit  apostolate  in  India  was  bv 
themselves  acknowledged  to  be  a  failure.     The  card  castles  of  Xavier 
fell  spontaneously.     In  the  great  stronghold  of  bayonet  orthodoxy,  the-i 
were  as  many  priests,  Jesuits,  and  monks,  as  there  were  European  soi- 
diers,  officials,  tradesmen,  and  merchants  :  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ro- 
man faith  were  performed  as  magnificently  as  in  the  first  cathedrals  of 
i-urope;  the  "body  of  Xavier,"  that  "everlasting  miracle  and  authentic 
proof  of  our  holy  religion,"  says  a  Jesuit,  "  is  there  always  entire ;  and 
yet,  although  there  are,  in  that  great  city,  more  than  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand idolaters,  scarcely  one  hundred  are  baptised  in  a  year— and  most 
of  these  are  orphans  torn  from  their  relatives  by  command  of  the  vice- 
roy.   It  cannot  be  said  that  this  results  from  the  want  of  laborers,  or  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment  in  the  pagans  :— many  of  them 
listen  to  the  truth,  feel  it,  are  persuaded,  as  they  themselves  admit; 
out  they  would  be  ashamed  to  submit  to  it,  as  long  as  it  is  announced 

*  Gage,  The  English- American,  his  Travail  by  Sea  and  Land,  chap,  v.— Of  the  lu- 
lian  Fleet  that  departed  from  Cales,  Ann.  Dom.  1625. 
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to  them  by  vile  organs,  polluted,  as  they  think,  by  a  thousand  low,  ridi- 
culous, abominable  customs.  The  missioners  from  Europe  were,  for 
a  long  time,  unable  to  comprehend  this  strange  blindness  of  the  pagans, 
or,  iflhey  understood  its  cause,  they  contented  themselves  with  deplor- 
ing it,  without  endeavoring  to  apply  a  remedy."*  This  announcement 
was  written  by  a  Jesuit  missioner  in  the  year  1700,  by  which  period 
baptismal  results  furnished  a  more  respectable  arithmetical  figure  in  the 
Annual,  the  Curious,  and  Edifying  Letters  of  the  Indian  Company. 
On  a  former  occasion  I  enlarged  on  the  results  of  the  missionary  scheme 
in  India,  and  showed,  on  Jesuit  authority,  that  little  or  nothing  had  really 
been  effected  by  Xavier  and  his  successors,  except  incalculable  pro- 
fanities on  the  part  of  the  preachers,  and  great  suffering  in  the  misera- 
ble  pagans.  The  grand  result  was,  that  "  the  Europeans  were  deeply 
despised,  and  the  Christians  of  the  country  lived  under  the  opprobrium 
and  burthen  of  an  universal,  indestructible  anathema."t  In  fact,  "the 
water  of  baptism  had  rarely  moistened  any  but  the  cheeks  that  never 
blushed  :"  such  is  the  forcible  expression  of  the  Jesuit.  Xavier  and 
his  successors  had  been  baffled  ;  "  Christianity"  was  at  a  discount;  and 
a  new  speculation  was  rendered  imperative  to  the  forlorn  Jesuits,  who 
were  called  upon  to  transmit  the  edifying  baptismal  assets  to  the  credit 
of  the  Company's  missionary  bank.  The  Portuguese  were  becoming 
somewhat  remiss  in  the  use  of  the  apostolical  musket  in  aid  of  the  mis- 
sionary scheme  : — but,  even  left  to  itself,  the  Jesuit  mind  was  always 
competent  to  invent  an  expedient :— in  the  present  instance  it  was  very 

striking. 

In  1605,  Goa  witnessed  the  disembarkation  of  an  Italian  miscionary, 
whose  age  was  twenty-eight.  His  name  was  Robert  de'  Nobili.  He 
was  the  scion  of  a  family  which  had  given  two  popes  to  the  Church, 
and  Cardinal  Bellarmine  to  the  Company,  besides  tracing  its  descent 
from  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  Bellarmine's  nephew,  he  had  joined  the 
Company  to  the  great  regret  of  his  mother ;  who  had  still  more  to 
grieve  for  her  bereavement  in  beholding  his  departure  for  the  distant 
mission.  Long  had  he  solicited  the  apostolate  :  Aquaviva  resisted  the 
pious  ambition  of  the  aspirant ;  but  at  length  yielded  to  "  the  inspira- 
tion of  God,"  when  the  Jesuit's  family  consented  to  his  departure. 
This  seasonable  deference  to  the  feelings  of  nature  may  speak  for 
itself — it  looks  right  well.| 

A  glance  at  the  state  of  the  mission  at  once  convinced  this  Jesuit 
that  the  prospect  was  ruinous  :  the  "  deplorable  sterility  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard"  at  once  suggested  that  a  new  mode  of  culture  must  be  tried. 
He  conceives  a  grand  project ;  his  provincial  and  brothers  give  him 
their  approbation  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Cranganor  vouchsafes  his  bene- 
diction, and  he  proceeds  to  efllectuate  his  pious  intention.  The  attempt 
had  been  in  vain  to  propagate  Christianity  by  the  lower  castes  of  India: 
De'  Nobili  resolves  to  operate  at  once  upon  the  highest ;  and  with  this 

*  Lettres  Edif.  P.  Martin  au  P.  Lc  Gobien,  1"  Juin  1700.    (Pantheon  Lit.)  ii.  265. 

t  C:i!iour3,  Des  Jesmtes,  i.  149,  154. 

J  Juvenci,  Hist.  Part  6,  lib.  x,  n.  46,  et  uq.;  Cahoura,  i.  148. 
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Ih  would  not  preach  the  God 


view  he  resolves  to  become  a  Brahmin. 
of  the  Pariahs.* 

Avoiding  ail  intercourse  with  Europeans,  he  put  off  their  dress  dis 
carded  the.r  customs,  and,  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  countrv" 
dwelnn  a  hut,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Brahmins      He  took  cariT' 
anticipate  detection  by  the  rapidity  of  his  first  mo  ement.     Ho  chose 
t  h.mselt  a  servant,  poor,  but  of  a  noble  caste.     He  Trefully  learned 
all  the  habits  and  ceremonies  in  use  amonff  persons  of  miVlhv  in  nl . 
to  copy  them  with  scrupulous  exactnesr^I^^  Zstered    hJi"?:! 
vulgar  tongue  of   the  country,  learned  the   language  othZher 
ranks,  and  the  Sanscrit,  or  the  language  of  science  and  reh4n  ^  sj 
rapid  was  h.s  progress,  that  in  a  short  time  he  might  be    m  poied  a 
native  of  the  country~a  veritable  Saniassi,or  penitfnt  BraSnT 

mins  He  lavs  IL'^^"'"'^-'^"^  '^'''  ^''^'''  institute  of  The  Brah- 
mins.     He  lays  aside  the  poUa,ov  sacrificial  cord,  composed  of  108 

t  "  u^rdaribt:-^  lO^  faces  of  the  god  Brahma  Tut  con  in u"s 
the  usual  daily  ablutions,  in  honor  of  the  Linga,  with  the  appointed 
prayers  and  ceremonies.  The  Saniassi  must%  so  wear  anTanle- 
colored  dress,  which  being  sacred,  is  to  be  washed  by  no  hands  but  his 
om     He  carries  about  with  him  a  copper  vessel,  with  a  little  v^a^r 

li'H  7  h'"""  f  P-^'"'^'^  ^^'"^'°"«'  ^»d   for  purifying  evervS 
off  red  to  him  in  charity.     In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  staff  or  club 
with  seven  natural  knots,  others  say  nine.representing  the  seven  '  "  I 
R.shis,or  in  honor  of  the  seven  planets  and?he  two  n^odes.   Thrsftaff 
which  IS  greatly  valued  as  a  gift  of  the  gods,  must  be  washed  every 
yw.th  water  from  the  Kamadala,  or  copper  vessel ;  and  by  its  power 

ii '  r'T-'tu'""^  '"'' u'P'"'^-    ^^°"^^'«  «hould;rs  hangs  a  uS 

km,  on  which  he  sleeps,  because  thus  was  Shiva  clad.   He  fasts  often  ' 

eats  nothing  that  has  life ;  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  wine,  spirituous  1  ruors  and 

en  certain  vegetables  are  strictly  forbidden  him.^   He  mu?  bathe  in 

ank  or  river  three  times  a-day,  going  through  innumemble  ceremC 

Zl  ""trTT^  ^  r  ^r^'^^  r^  ^'^  ^''^^'  ^"^  the  ash  s  of  ow's 
1  hfTf?      K-  "•  u"^  °/  ''^"  '^""^  ^"''"^i  <^'«^a"s«s  from  sin.   He  ^ne! 
y  suffers  his  beard  to  grow,  and  wears  sandals  of  a  particula^r  de 

ril^aX^^^     so  as  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible.'lndangeri ng 
insect  life,  and  thus,  perhaps,  dislodging  the  soul  of  a  progemtor.f 

*  Juvenci,  utanteh  lib.  xviii. ;  Cahours,  i.  158.  +  jr., 

of  the  a„o„y.„ous  Sd  wL     r^tl  e  pamTh  e  Tt'at'  th!'"""  ^''^  '"^^'  *'^«  «^« 

would  commit  moSl  by  6rS, hi  7^^  '"  '""^^  a  manner  that  the? 
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Having  duly  passed  through  this  ordeal  with  the  utmost  exactitude, 
under  the  eyes  of  his  Brahmin  servant,  De'  Nobili  went  forth  with 
perfect  confidence,  as  the  first  Brahmin  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  the 
Roman  Saniassi. 

When  the  Indian  Brahmins  beheld  the  impostor,  who  was  dressed 
exactly  like  themselves,  spoke  as  well  as  themselves,  resembled  them  in 
every  "feature,  from  the  tuft  of  h.iir  at  the  top  of  his  shaved  head,  down 
to  the  socks  or  clogs,  in  which  he  moved  with  ease,  despite  the  goading 
peg  of  wood  by  which  they  were  held  to  the  feet,*— all  were  eager  to 
see  him.  Obscure  traditions,  but  such  as  ever  float  on  the  surface  of 
humanity  in  all  countries,  in  all  ages,  were  cleverly  seized  by  the  Jesuit, 
now  fully  and  desperately  embarked  on  the  wide  ocean  of  mendacity. 
There  was  a  traditionary  belief  among  the  Indians,  that  there  had 
formerly  existed  in  the  land,  four  ways  of  truth,  of  which  one  had  been 
lost.  Nobili  affirmed  that  he  was  come  to  point  out  that  last,  but  most 
direct  spiritual  way  to  immortality.  ^     ,  . 

The  critical  moment  was  at  hand  :— the  natural  difficulties  met  the 
Jesuit— as  he  had  expected.  In  a  large  assembly,  convened  for  the 
purpose,  the  chief  of  the  Brahmins  accused  him  publicly  as  an  impos- 
tor, who  sought  to  deceive  the  people  by  lies,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
new  religion  into  the  country.  But  the  Jesuit  was  prepared  for  the 
assault :— he  produced  a  written  scroll,  by  way  of  testimonial,  of  course 
a  forgery,  produced  witnesses  suborned  to  abet  the  imposture,  and, 
finally,  he  made  oath  that  he  was  from  an  illustrious  caste— hy  equi- 
vocation, meaning  his  Italian  descent,  but  wishing  the  Indians  to 
believe  that  he  had  verily  sprung  from  the  god  Brahma.  The 
roguery  was  quite  successful.  Three  Brahmins,  overpowered  by  such 
strong  evidence,  then  rose,  and  persuaded  their  brethren  not  to  perse- 
cute a  man  who  called  himself  a  Brahmin,  and  proved  that  he  was  a 
Brahmin  by  written  evidence,  and  solemn  oaths,  as  well  as  by  conformity 
to  their  manners,  conduct,  and  dress.  This  interposition,  by  whatever 
means  it  was  procured,  decided  the  question,  and  the  impostor,  being 
juridically  recognised  as  a  Brahmin,  received,  or  rather  announced  his 
name  as  Tatouva  Podagar  Souami,  which  means,  being  interpreted, 
"  the  man  who  has  passed  master  in  the  twenty-five  or  ninety-six  qua- 
lifications proper  for  the  true  sage."t 

any  particular  of  JeBuitisin ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  whole  system  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  though  many  seem  to  think  otherwise,  and  seldom  write  a  page 
without  many  blunders,  which  the  youngest  controversialist  of  Rome  can  easily  de- 

""♦''rhe  Jesuit  Saniassie  found  this  clog  one  of  the  greatest  trials  on  the  mission. 
Father  Bouchet  says  :— "  These  clogs  are  at  first  insupportable,  and  it  is  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  we  can  get  used  to  them.  I  have  seen  many  missioners  whose  toes 
were  excoriated,  and  the  wound  which  was  enlarged  considerably,  lasted  tour  or  nve 
months;  as  for  myself,  I  have  had  a  similar  wound  during  six  months  continually.  Hence 
one  of  our  missioners  said  that  the  language  of  the  country,  however  difficult  it  be, 
cost  him  less  to  get  used  to  it,  and  that  he  more  easily  learnt  to  speak  than  to  waiK. 
—Lett  Edif.  Mem.  des  Indes.  The  noble  castes  of  India  cannot  touch  leather  wiin- 
out  being  defiled  and  degraded :  only  the  Pariahs  use  leather.— Pcrnn,  Voyage,  i. 

^^t'lVlSyfU*  ant'ei;  Juvenci,  vM  supri;  Cahours,  i.  160.  «  II  produisit  des  te- 
moins  et  jura  qu'il  sortait  d'une  caste  illustre."    Ranke,  253. 
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to  be  practicallv  continued  •  thp  ..V;'„hr'''.  "'•  i^'"""  .^'^uivocation  was 
be  a  "Standing  Scl"  of  exen^^^^^^^^  imposture  was  to 

fructify  unto  the  salVnf inn  nf        i        ',  t^  deliberate  falsehood  was  to 
the  miliior  In  truth   tL^^^  ^T'^'"^  ''^  ^^e  thousand  and 

in  the  human  tr:lV:rinctdl,:Ct';r^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  BrahmiSe  le  sTould   hp^         ceremonial,  and  the  customs 
saved,"  with  a  teXr  ICm  ..      ^'^^"'  ^.^^  "'°  ^°'  >"  "''der  to  be 

asth^msXesi:^- t'on Iva^^  ''  ^'  ^^«^t'y 

ownphilosophy^nd  theoVgy^''"'''"^  ^°''^'"^  ''  '^^'^^^^  ^o  their 

Nlnitn^nf  a^^tZ^'^^il/'^'^^^^  ^'^^^"^^^  ^-  '^^  P-'- 
certain  hours,  in  ordL  to  ent^-;:  n.?  '"^  °"'/  ''"^'"  P^'-^^"^'  «"d  at 
opinion  of  the  nd^ns  especiaTv  ZZ"''  «nd  curiosity.  For,  in  the 
to  find,  the  more  Sour,-t  i^VoU  T'  ^  '^'""^  \'  '^''  ^"^  ^'ffi'="'t 

aiailed  h  mself  of  everrihino-    ,fVlT-    """^  ""  "^f  rebeJIjous,  he 
..aid  find  an  entra^c7  bv  "ih;  S    ?*  ""■"!  °"  °"  ''''*»  "^ere  he 

:7,^el■Mv'!:Lr'''=^e'lrL^i""^r.1"--"^^^^^^^^^^ 

Wore  the  cms."  Juch  is  Z,t  7     '  -^"''»'y  Brahmins  "  bowed 

p-hi;;^orhem^.?srdSfrpS    "^  ^^^^^^'  ^«  -^ 

(lufa  himself  yielded  to  the  iviH^nol  „r        i  "  ^PP^ai-s  that  the  King  of  Ma- 

'ion,''andwasm'olcesbvthrRrl"'''''5'°"  "°^  become  noble  in  his  estima- 
Jnrity  is  this  fact  airged^St„rtToL;/j^^^^^       l'^  ''""'''•     ^"'^  «"  -»'«- 
'1^ these  Brahmins  rictuallv  „/kn„."LH"U  T  t      u  '"'^  '^'"'  '^'"'"^  '"  ^^^^  •'    I"  eff'^'t- 
j'-ame  as  an  orthodo^credenti;  ,  hfw  c^ 
"""ng  his  disciple  ?     An  inattentive Zdprwn.u^.'.u^^''  ^"«  ***  P'^^^"  '"o^  be- 
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This  was  not  the  only  inconvenience  attending  this  extraordinary 
speculation.  There  happened  to  be  a  nest  of  Franciscan  monks  in 
Madura.  Now,  the  people,  charmed  with  the  appearance  of  the  new 
Brahmin  who  came  no  one  knew  whence,  looked  down  with  contempt 
on  the  poor  Franciscans,  whose  dress  and  common  manner  of  life  were 
not  calculated  to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  pretensions  of  the  new 
Saniassi,  and  made  no  appeal  to  their  national  vanity  and  superstition. 
For  many  years  these  monks  had  a  church  in  Madura,  where  they 
performed  the  functions  of  their  ministry.  They  were  laboring  com- 
fortably, if  not  successfully,  in  that  "  vineyard  of  the  Lord,"  when  the 
intrusion  of  the  Jesuit  forced  them  to  decamp,  and  yield  the  field  tt  the 
new  comer,  who  considerably  surpassed  them  in  the  art  of  accommo- 
dating himself  to  the  taste  of  the  Indians.  Freed  from  these  miportu- 
nate  witnesses,  the  Jesuit  gave  full  swing  to  his  ambitious  zeal,  and, 
for  once  at  least,  exposed  the  Catholic  religion  to  a  just  accusation  of 
being  idolatrous.*  Thus  the  conduct  or  the  success  of  Nobili  naturally 
excited  a  clamor  in  the  rivals  of  the  Jesuits,— or  in  those  who  objected 
to  the  specious  Christianity  thus  inculcated. 

The  rumor  of  these  innovations  reached  Goa.  The  mjssioners  of 
different  Orders,  and  all  the  clergy,  sent  complaints  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  the  Roman  Saniassi  was  summoned  to  Goa.  This  was  in  1()18: 
he  had  "  pursued  the  course  of  his  apostolical  triumphs,  encouraged  by 
the  approval  of  his  superiors,  during  the  space  of  thirteen  years."t 

At  Goa  the  Jesuit  met  with  a  bad  reception.  He  came  just  as  he 
was,  by  the  necessity  of  his  position,  which  he  could  not  resign  more 
easily  than  he  had  assumed  it:  "all  were  irritated  at  his  scandalous 
conduct.  He  had  given  out  that  he  was  born  of  the  head  of  Brahma— 
since  he  had  incorporated  himself  with  the  haughty  caste  of  a  like 
origin.  When  he  appeared  with  his  cylindrical  cap  of  flame-colored 
silk,  covered  with  a  long  scarf  that  fell  like  a  shawl  over  his  shoulders, 
with  his  red  muslin  robe,  his  large  ear-buckles,  and  his  forehead  dis- 
tinguished by  a  broad  potou,  or  yellow  mark,  made  with  the  paste  of 
the  sandanum-wood,— his  superior.  Father  Palmerio,  the  visitor  of 
India,  would  not  deign  to  look  at  him;  and  all  his  Jesuit-brethren 
exclaimed,  that  they  ought  to  eject  from  the  mission  a  man  who  gave 
himself  to  idolaters,  instead  of  gaining  them  to  Jesus  Christ.  Four 
things  particularly  shocked  them:  his  name,  the  mark  on  his  brow, his 
continual  ablutions,  and  the  string  composed  of  a  hundred  and  eight 
yellow  threads,  which  he  permitted  his  disciples  to  wear."  It  is  difti- 
cult  to  reconcile  this  "  shock"  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  fact  asserted  by 
the  same  pen,  that  Nobili  had  started  with  the  approval  of  his  scheme 
at  head  quarters,  and  had  been  encouraged  by  the  same  approval  or 
thirteen  years  in  his  apostolical  triumphs.     However,  as  we  are  told, 

ments.— See  Cahours,  i.  162,  note  2,  where  he  states  his  authority  as  ab«vC' tf"^''"f 

that  the  reader  would  not  stop  to  ask  how  a  Jesuit  could  attest  such  a  fact  ZW  years 

after  its  occurrence  ? 

*  PlatcljMem.  Hist.  i.  13.  .  ,  '„„^p 

t  "  Rassure  par  {'approbation  de  ses  sup^rieurs  et  par  treize  annees  d'experience, 

tLC.—Cakours,  i.  163;  Cordara,  Hist.  S.  J.,  P.  6,  p.  165—169. 
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Nobili  defended  his  co-duct  so  successfully,  that  "  every  one  of  his 
brethren  s.ded  with  hi^  "  and  yet  the  sum  li  his  defence^vas  a  mere 
as.sert.on  that  all  he  adopted  was  the  sign  of  nobility  and  not  of  super- 
sm.on.  Ihe  archbishop  of  Goa  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Was  it 
proper,  he  asked,  to  become  a  Brahmin  in  order  to  make  (Christians? 
Was  It  not  sufficent  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  a  religion  sufficientlv 
eloquent  of  Itself  ?  If  the  Indians  rejected  it,  after  having  it  exp laiS 
to  theni  .n  the  usual  way,  ,t  was  their  fault:  the  preachers  had  only  to 
wash  their  hands  of  the  matter.  Unquestionably  there  was  sound 
.ense  ,n  h,s  argument  The  Jesuit  historian  is  of  a  different  opinion  : 
he  says,  "  n  was  not  difficult  to  reply  to  it:"  but  he  does  r.ot  state  the 
replication. 

Meanwhile  the  affair  had  been  discussed  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine  at  once  condemned  the  conduct  of  his  nephew.  •'  I  will  not  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  each  article:  but  to  imitate  the  Brahmins  and 
observe  certain  rites,  is  a  practice  diametrically  opposed  to  the  humility 
of  Jesus  Christ,  very  dangerous  to  the  faith,  and  this  I  cannot  pass  over 
in  silence.  It  Avere  better."  said  he,  »  that  the  Brahmins  should  not  be 
converted  to  the  faith,  than  that  Christians  should  not  preach  the  gospel 
freely  and  sincerely."!  b^^i'ct 

Nobili  pursued  his  scheme  notwithstanding,  and  his  brethren  fol- 
lowed  his  example  Moreover,  they  undertook  to  justify  the  method 
and  its  practices.  They  sent  memorials  to  the  pope,  adroitly  dis.niisincr 
the  affkir,  and  soliciting  Gregory  XV.  to  impose  silence  on  all  who 
condemned  the  rites  they  permitted  their  "converts"  to  practise 
Counter  memorials  succeeded;  and  the  pope  issued  a  mandate  which 
I  e  Jesuit  historians  falsely  represent  as  "authorising  the  conduct  of 

I'  m"''"S[^*'t"'"'.""^'1'^''  Holy  See  should  further  examine  the 
atlair.  |  The  Jesuits,  who  at  first  pretended  to  be  so  "  shocked  "  but 
soon  aware  of  their  danger,  boldly  asserted  that  the  rites  were  merely 
civil  observances,  and  had  nothing  in  them  of  a  religious  nature;  that 
ihey  were  neither  contrary  to  the  faith  nor  to  morality,  and,  moreover 
that  they  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  lndia.§     Misled  by  such  representations,  yet  doubtful  of  their  good 

*  Cahoura,  i.  163,  et  seq. 
Jn ,'.' ^'""^  1."'''ein  est  ut  Brachmani  non  convertantur  ad  fidem,  quara  ut  Christi.ini 
no    hberfe  et  smcerfc  Evangelium  pr^iUcent.-'-Jpud  Platel,  i.  15      Cahours  sajs  th" 

e  armme  wrote  h.s  nephew  "a  letter  full   of  reproaches,'"  i.  105      It  annenis     n 

rXof""?''  «"^««"3"«"^'y' »«  ""-  [;-  «Pi"i"".  and  the  Jesuits,  of  cE  took 
e  cred.t  of  a  change,  or  an  apparent  change,  necessitated   by  his  connection  with 
tiie  Order,  and  their  determination  to  continue  the  practices  ""ccuon  wim 

rLv^ ''vtJ'"  '"q".'«'tf"'-de  Goa,  Almeida,  plaida  sa  cause,  et  Je  31  Janvier.  1623 
Grego.re  XV.  autor.sa  la  conduite  du  Jesuite-brahme,  jusqu' h  ce  que  le  S-Si4e 
e>  mmat  de  nouveau  1 'affaire."- CaAo.rs,  i.  165 ;  Col-dara,  ut  antel,  p.  310-3  2    ^ 
J  It  s  diflicult  to  reconcile  the  character  thus  given  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  practices 
question,  with  their  words  elsewhere  ;  for  Juvenci  expressly  says  that  Nobili  "riade 

S  ionTtr'"'  ^''^  '"  ^^'^  T''""'''  ""•^  ceremonies' of  the  Brahmins;  Lnd  that  his 
mitat  on  „f  the  same  was  complete,  must  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  deceived 
the  Urahmins  themselves.  Here  is  the  passage  recording  the  Jesuit-wonder'- 
vul^TamMl^.!!!'^'*"'^T"'■^  ca,remoniasq,,o  co^noscit ;  lingnam  vernaculam  dictam 
>uib  lamuhcam.quaj  latissimfe  pertinet,  addiscit ;  addit  Badagicam,  qui  princinum 
etau]a,sermo,demqueGrandonicamsive  Samutcradam,  qua.  lingua  eruditorum 'IT 
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faith,  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  in  the  year  1623,  issued  the  mandate  before 
mentioned,  wherein  he  allows  the  wearing  of  the  cord — provided  it  be 
merely  a  mark  of  nobility ;  the  use  of  sandal-wood — provided  it  be 
rubbed  on  the  body  merely  as  an  ornament,  or  on  account  of  its  flavor; 
and  the  practice  of  bathing,  but  onlij  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness  and 
refreshment :  on  the  other  hand,  he  condemns  in  the  strongest  language, 
and  beseeches  them,  by  the  bowels  of  Christ,  to  abstain  from  every  rile 
or  practice  attended  with  the  slightest  offence,  or  defiled  by  the  smallest 
possible  tincture  of  superstition — «  qmlibet  vel  levissimd  culpa  uut 
macula,  necdum  ab  impurissimd  superstilionis  labe.  He  also  ordains 
that  there  should  be  no  distinction  in  the  Church  between  the  Pariahs 
and  the  higher  castes,  but  that  all  should  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 
partake  of  the  sacred  mysteries  together.*  These  reserves  and  excep- 
tions  were,  of  course,  a  virtual  prohibition  of  the  scheme.  To  the 
present  hour  these  practices  exist  among  the  Hindoos,  and  they  are 
essentially  "  outward  signs  of  inward  grace" — veritable  "  religious" 
ceremonials  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Now,  the  Jesuits  had  not 
foreseen  that  these  reserves  and  exceptions  would  be  contained  in  the 
papal  document,  and  when  they  discovered  the  fact,  the  document  was 
suppressed,  and  they  continued  their  practices, — nor  was  it  until  16S0 
that  its  existence  was  made  known  to  the  monks — during  which  inter- 
val of  fifty-seven  years,  they  constantly  protested  to  the  Capuchins 
that  the  Holy  See  had  permitted  the  separation  of  the  castes  in  the 
churches.t  It  was  in  a  word  to  avoid  public  scandal,  and  probably  in 
deference  to  the  mighty  Order,  that  this  papal  admonition  was  sent  to 
the  Jesuits  alone.  Certainly,  it  only  concerned  the  Company;  and  the 
Jesuits,  with  their  usual  tact,  wisely  resolved  to  put  it  under  the  bushel 
where  they  had  placed  the  lamp  of  the  faith — as  far  as  the  Hindoos 
were  concerned,  for  the  sake  of  Brahma,  Shiva,  and  Vishnu,  and  the 
arithmetical  annual  letters  of  "  conversion."  The  speculation  was 
prosecuted  with  unabated  vigor, — "  until  further  provision  should  be 
made  by  the  Holy  See."  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Mala- 
bar rites  which  were  subsequently  to  give  some  trouble  to  the  Church 
or  its  various  parties. 

The  Company  was  equally  successful  in  China,  after  years  of  incal- 
culable toil  and  admirable  perseverance.  Xavier  died  in  sight  of 
China,  the  object  of  his  burning  zeal :  abler  men  were  to  achieve  the 
conquest  for  the  Company.  After  various  abortive  attempts  by  other 
Jesuits,  Fathers  Ricci  and  Vahgnani  effected  an  entrance  into  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  in  1583. 

This  mighty  empire  was  certainly  a  fine  attraction  for  the  enterpris- 
ing Company.  Of  immense  extent,  unbounded  wealth,  enjoying  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  comfort  far  above  any  other  region  of  the  uni- 

caeterum  tot  obsita  difficultatibus,  nulli  ut  Europa:©  bene  cognita  fuisset  ad  earn  diem 
atque  inter  ipsosmet  Indos  plurimum  scire  videantur  qui  banc  utcunque  norint  eisi 
aliuil  nihil  norint." — Juvenc.  Hist.  S.  J.,  P.  5,  t.  ii.  lib.  xviii.  ^  is.  n.  49. 

*  Mackay's  analysis  of  the  Document,  which  is  given  entire  in  Platel's  Mimoires 
Hist.  i.  22. 

t  Platel,  i.  51. 
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verse  at  that  time,  all  that  it  seemed  to  need-in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jesu.ls-vvas  a  foundation  of  the  Company  to  stir  the  stagnant  pond  of 
their  unchangeable  virtues  and  vices.     The  Chinese  enjoyed  that  en- 
viable condition  when  humanity,  individually  or  collectively,  is  per- 
fectly  satisfied  with  itself,  in  every  possible  item  of  bodily  and  mental 
necessities.     Ihey  believed  themselves  the  only  nation  worth  namino- 
m  the  universe.     1  hey  believed  they  had  reached  the  utmost  perfec° 
tion  of  the  arts  and  sciences.     They  thought  their  government  the 
most  perfect  that  could  be  established.     By  the  way,  it  may  be  ob- 
served  that  although  the  emperor  was  possessed  of  unlimited  power, 
he  carried  on  his  government  by  means  of  literary  officers,  called  man- 
darins,  divided  into  nine  classes,  and  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand  SIX  hundred  and  forty-seven.     All  these  were  doctors-so  that 
China  might  be  said  to  be  governed  by  philosophers.     Here  then  is  a 
despotic  government  patronising,  promoting,  nay,  insisting  on  education 
or  the  million— without  running  any  risk  whatever  of  finding  know- 
ledge operating  unto  insubordination,  and  all  the  horrors  which  have 
been  so  long  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  in  the  west  of 
the  church-ridden  hemisphere.    Every  career  was  open  to  ambition. 
A  certain  amount  of  education  made  a  mandarin,  and  a  mandarin  was 
an  ofhcer,  and  an  officer  was  a  well-paid  »  public  functionary."     The 
emperor  received  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold  • 
and  yet  there  was  an  ample  remnant  for  the  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  mandarins,  raised  by  the  glorious  prerogative  of 
mind,  from  among  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Chinamen,  each 
and  all  of  whom  were  competent,  by  the  glorious  prerogative  aforesaid, 
"to gam  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gained." 

Like  all  other  nations,  ambition,  avarice,  mistrust,  and  voluptuous- 
ness compounded  their  nature  ;  and  if  they  excluded  all  foreigners  with 
too  much  rigor,  this  peculiarity  resulted  from  precisely  the  same  spirit 
0  exclusiveness  which  we  behold  everywhere,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in 
all  the  departments  of  society.  Exclusiveness  and  monopoly  are 
amongst  the  most  natural  instincts  of  man. 

The  Chinese  had  attained  great  skill  in  diplomacy,  were  admirable 
and  prosperous  traders,  very  skilful  in  the  mechanical  arts,  as  far  as 
they  went  and  wished  to  go,*— for  another  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese 
was  statu-qiio-ism,  their  imitative  faculties  having  from  time  immemo- 
rial completely  palsied  the  inventive.     They  were  satisfied  with  their 

Pold?r%?i",h!f  "'^'■^  ^^^  inventors  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  composition  of  gun- 
manSfaci  5f    mI^"T  ''°'?'''-  J°  J*'"'^  '""^^  ^^  ^^'^^'^  the  very  remarkable 
Z  in  t hi?  !      )  ""'^  porcelain.     The  former  inventions  were  disputed  to  the  Chi- 
nese  in   he  last  century  :   but  their  claim  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted      Un- 
oubtedly  they  would  excel  in  all  the  arts,  if  the  «  public  tast^e''  d?recterthJir  effoVts 
UBtXtr""'' v'^V"?^'  *°  "'P'^''''"  "^  '"  °"'-  >-'«tless  corner  of  the  universe    No 
the  vnv  ?.^"Tk'''    ""'''  ^"'.""^'^  T,'"'  '«'*^''^"™.  ^vhich  has  entered  the  Thames,  all 
Think  of  thT.        M  '  ^"^  ""  de«P'cable  notion  of  the  Chinamen's  constructiveness. 
fe   S  i         T'^^^  """'"'  "'  "^^"/^  ^^^  world-encircling  commerce,  which  have  per- 
thl>  !.""''''=7'''"""'"""''  °^  Europeans.     The  Chinese  may  be  called  cowards 
n  iltlnl    "i?  J"f '"=^*^""  V'"^  ^■''"^''^^  ^^'""'^  ^'^  '^"^  best  prool-ofou.  religion  and 
en<fenfrt"'^''."'P',''^"P''*'^'' /'"'"■«"''•'■*'"  '"  ship-building  results  from\he  ab- 
sence of  national  restlessness  and  enterprise,  originating  in  that  lack  "  of  oak  and 
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country;  they  were  contented  with  their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences; 
they  were,  of  course,  enamored  with  their  system  of  governtrifnt,  in 
which  every  man  mipht  share  ;  and  though  their  religion  inflicted  some 
roguish  taxes  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  "  offerings,"  yet  their  priests 
did  not  meddle  with  their  private  concerns,  but  kept  within  their  com- 
fortable temples  : — and  so  they  were  inclined  for  maintaining  a  statu- 
quo-Um  in  their  religion  as  well ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  a  sort 
of  idolatry,  managed  by  a  million  of  priests  called  Bonzas,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  generously  pensioned  by  the  emperor — another 
admirable  feature  of  the  Chinese,  tending  to  secure  their  religion  from 
that  love  of  innovation  most  commonly  suggested  by  an  expensive 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  As  in  Japan  and  India,  there  were  nume- 
rous pagan  monks,  hermits,  and  penitents ;  some  of  them  were  provided 
with  revenues,  others  were  mendicants.  Unprovided  with  the  machi- 
nery of  the  Roman  monkhood,  these  pagan  coenobites  only  served  to 
keep  up  that  charily  of  the  human  breast  which  can  never  take  flight 
from  amongst  men,  without  leaving  an  "aching  void"  behind— the 
instinct  of  patronage,  common  to  the  lowest  and  the  highest  of  men. 

I  said  that  the  Chinese  were,  for  the  most  part,  idolaters;  but  they 
were  not  very  reasonable  in  their  notions.  If  their  prayers  to  their 
idols  were  successful,  they  gave  them  honor  and  offerings  ;  but  if  they 
failed  to  obtain  their  desires,  they  treated  them  with  abuse  and  blows- 
just  as  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  treated  the  images  of  their  saints 
on  similar  occasions.  Man's  notion  of  his  God  is  invariably  propor- 
tioned to  his  mental  organisation  and  its  enlightenment. 

In  China,  a  man  who  raised  himself  to  honors,  ennobled  his  ancestors 
as  well, — there  being  no  hereditary  honors  to  compensate  for  those  vir- 
tues or  qualifications  which  are  underground;  but  the  Chinese,  never- 
theless, paid  to  their  ancestors  a  veneration  almost  amounting  to  idola- 
try. They  celebrated  annually,  with  extraordinary  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, the  memory  of  their  departed  parents,  to  stimulate  filial  respect  in 
the  living,  as  well  as  to  honor  the  dead. 

The  memory  of  their  great  teacher  Fohi,  or  Confucius,  had  a  temple 
raised  to  it;  and  at  each  new  and  full  moon,  all  the  magistrates  fell 
down  and  bowed  the  knee  before  the  venerable  master,  who  had  taught 
the  religion  of  the  country.  Believing  in  one  supreme  God,  whom 
they  called  the  King  of  Heaven,  they  had  a  variety  of  idols,  subject  to 
the  former — presiding  spirits  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  the  world's 
four  quarters — all  symbols  in  the  abstract,  but  gods  in  the  concrete. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  imposing  figure  of  their  goddess  Cybele,  or 
Isis,  whom  they  commonly  called  Pussa,  or  Puss. 

triple  brass"  which  we  have  hammered  into  our  ships,  but  which  Horace  supposed  to 
be  "  about  the  breast  of  the  man." 

<< qui  fragilem  truci 

Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus " 

•«  Who  first  to  the  deep  so  cruel, 

Gave  his  bark 

Or  his  ark 
Unfit  to  swim  on  gruel."^ 
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the  Jesuit  1  rigautius  prefaces  his  account  of  their  superstitions  with  an 
admonition  to  the  reader  not  to  scoff  at  the  Chinese  on  this  account,  or 
to  despair  of  their  cure,  remembering  how  long  they  have  been  in- 
volve,     in   the  darkness  of  Paganism  :~he   had   miich    better   have 
repeated  the  proverb  about  people  who  live  in  houses  of  glass-or  the 
beam  and  the  mote.     For,  he  records  that  the  Chinese  observed  lucky 
and  un  ucky  days,  annually  noted  by  the  royal  astrologers:  their  houses 
were  filled  with  these  almanacs,  which  had  an  enorn.ous  circulation- 
just  like  similar  productions  in  England,  at  the  present  day.     Astrolo- 
gers,  and  every  sort  of  soothsayers,  met  with  encouragement,  whether 
ihey  read  the  future  in  the  hands,  or  the  face,  bv  drearns,  chance  words 
in  conversation,  and  numberless  other  devices  :-manv  live  by  the  same 
rade  m  England,  at  the  present  time.     Some  elicited  oracles  from 
devils,  by  the  mouths  of  infants  and  brute  beasts  ;-unnuestionably, 
numerous  examples  of  similar  superstitions  existed  at  the  Very  time  in 
lathoic  Christendom.     The  Chinese  had  a  superstition  as  to  the  posi- 
tion  of  their  doors  and  windows~and  decidedly  many  of  us  are  very 
particular  as  to  the  position  of  our  beds-and  'tis  a  bold  stomach  that 
will  sit  down  and  make  a  thirteenth  guest  at  a  dinner-party.^^     All 
China  was  full  of  impostors  of  all  kinds,  says  the  Jesuit-and  so  was 
the  Christendom  whence  the  Company  went  to  evangelise  them.     In 
certain  provinces,  infanticide  was  common:— but  the  Chinese  had  aa 
excuse  in  their  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls—supposing  that 
ti^ey  sent  the  souls  of  their  children  from  a  lot  of  pinching  want  to 
abundance.     Suicide  was  also  not  unusual—as  everywhere  else  in  all 
ages  and  all  countries. 

There  were  only  three  religious  sects  in  all  China  with  her  250  mil- 
lions of  living  souls:— that  of  Fohi,  a  pure  Deism  without  idols-incul- 
eating  that  the  punishment  of  vice,  and  the  reward  of  virtue,  are  an- 
plied  in  this  world,  either  directly  on  the  delinquent,  or  indirectly  on 
his  posterity,  according  to  their  deserts.  Fohi  taught  the  immortality 
0  the  soul,  and  an  hereafter  of  rewards  and  penalties,  in  addition  to 
hose  in  the  present  hfe;— but  subsequent  teachers  taught  final  annihi- 
a  ion;  whilst  others  supposed  that  only  the  souls  of  the  good  endured 
after  death,  whilst  those  of  the  wicked,  on  leaving  the  body,  vanished 
away,  as  it  were  converted  into  smoke. 

The  second  sect  taught  doctrines  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Christ- 
ians,-as  though  they  had  received  a  certain  shade  from  our  philoso- 
phers,  and  even  from  the  Gospel  light,  says  the  Jesuit.  They  taught  a 
mnity-a  heaven-a  hell.  They  extolled  celibacy,  and  repudTated 
marriage.  They  made  pilgrimages.  They  had  a  chant  perfectly  simi- 
iarto  the  Gregorian.  They  placed  images  in  their  temples.  Their 
priests  wore  vestments  exactly  like  those  of  the  Roman  clergy.  Thev 
orbade  the^use  of  flesh-meat  and  all  that  has  had  life;  but  "dispensa- 
tions    on  this  score  might  be  obtained  for  money;  and  the  sam^e  dis- 

.henToL'-ibHilv"^!!;'?'""  -■'H'T^'^  'V^"  ^'f"*!'^!^"'  f'act,  Ih.tofany  thirteen  persons, 
but  fhi«  H^  ^.  ^'"'V"".*'  '^'"  *^'^  '"  ^''^  «=°"«e  o*""»e  year  following  the  observation- 
but  this  depends  on  the  faw  of  mortality,  and  not  on  the  meeting  at  dinner  ' 
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pensations  were  applicable  to  all  other  sins — yea,  even  froir  the  torments 
of  the  other  world,  tnese  priests  promised  to  liberate  souls,  "  for  a  con- 
sideration." The  priests  were  unscrupulous  rosrues,  and  given  to  all 
manner  of  vices. 

The  third  sect  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  exorcists,  whose  peculiar 
function  was  to  drive  the  devil  from  houses,  by  means  of  monstrous 
figures  drawn  on  paper,  and  stuck  upon  the  walls — nothing  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  China,  if  very  similar  pretensions  and  practices  existed, 
yea  exist,  in  Christendom.* 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  now  vineyard  which  the  Company  is 
now  resolved  to  cultivate.  "O  rock,  O  rock!  when  wilt  thou  open?" 
exclaimed  the  Jesuit  Valignani,  at  his  previous  abortive  attempts  to 
"  set  on  fire"  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Valignani,  a  celebrated  missioner,  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  Orient, 
selected  workmen  adapted  to  the  enterprise.  He  set  them  to  the  lan- 
guage, in  the  first  place.  This  was  a  formidable  task  in  those  days — 
at  least,  according  to  the  Jesuits.  Each  word,  said  Trigautius,  has  its 
hieroglyphical  character;  and  there  are  as  many  letters  as  there  are 
words — that  is,  from  seventy-two  to  eighty  thousand.  Ten  thousand 
were  enough  for  common  purposes.!  But  the  mastery  which  has  been 
obtained  of  the  Chinese  language  by  several  Europeans,  among  whom 
Englishmen  hold  a  conspicuous  place,  seems  to  prove  that  the  rumored 
difficulties  of  its  acquisition,  from  the  alleged  number  and  variety  of  the 
characters,  are  the  mere  exaggerations  of  ignorance.J  But  the  Jesuits 
never  described  any  exploit  of  their  men  without  making  "the  most  of 
it."  Besides,  this  terrible  language  was  enough  of  itself,  as  repre- 
sented,  to  "  throw  cold  water"  on  the  zeal  of  their  rivals  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord. 

In  ellect,  these  Jesuits  soon  mastered  the  language  sufficiently  to 
make  the  attempt :  but  their  stay  at  Macao  was  short, — for,  although 
they  managed  to  remove  somewhat  of  the  bad  impression  inspired  by 
all  foreigners — still  the  Chinese  not  only  despised,  but  suspected  them 
of  sinister  designs  upon  their  country.  Riccidid  not  remain  idle.  He 
.found  the  means  for  buying  a  piece  of  land,  built  a  house,  furnished  it 

*  For  all  these  Chinese  curiosities  more  in  extenso,  sec  Moreri,  iii. ;  Qiiesnel,  ii,; 
Trigautius,  De  Cki-istiand  Espcditionc  apud  Sinus,  lib.  i.;  Kirclier,  Ckina  lllustrala, 
P.  iii.  t  Trigaut.  1.  i.  c.  5. 

+  The  roots,  or  original  chariictera  of  the  Chinese,  are  only  214  in  number,  and 
might  be  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  amount  by  a  little  dissection  and  analysis.  'I'lieso 
are  combined  with  each  other  to  form  other  words,  or  express  other  ideas,  very  inucii 
in  the  same  way  that  the  individual  Arabic  numerals  in  common  use  are  combined  to 
express  the  inlinite  series  of  numbers.  By  a  species  of  analogy,  they  may  be  called 
the  alphabet  of  language,  witli  the  diUerence  that  exists  between  an  alphal)et  of  ideas, 
and  an  alphabet  of  sounds.  To  assert  that  there  are  so  many  thousand  characters  in 
the  Chinese,  is  much  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  there  are  so  many  thousand  words 
in  Johnson's  Dictionary  ;  nor  is  a  i  nowledge  of  the  whole  at  all  more  necessary  for 
every  practical  purpose,  th"n  it  is  to  get  all  Johnson's  Dictionary  by  heart,  in  order  to 
read  English.  Premare,  a  Jesuit,  observes,  "  that  any  one  might  read  and  write  Chi- 
nese after  he  has  once  acquired  a  good  linowledge  of  4000  or  r)0()0  characters  or  words," 
which  is  about  the  (]i!ft!i(icnti<'n,  requisite  for  the  same  result  irs  any  other  laniiuaiie, 
though,  of  course,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  absence  of  analogy  in  the  Chinese 
to  the  languages  of  Europe. — See  KnighVs  CyclopcEdia,  vii.  82. 
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comfortably  for  himself  and  two  companions,  unci  had  wherewithal  to 
lee  the  tniUKlarins  and  other  ofFicers  whoso  protection  he  hud  to  pur- 
chase. 1  hen  he  set  about  studying  the  manners  and  character  of  his 
now  neighbors,  and  digested  liis  plans  accordingly  for  their  instruction 
and  enlightenment. 

The  dimculties  of  the  undertaking  were  enhanced  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  in  various  directions  near  tho 
coast,  ol  Cluna.  These  conquests  of  the  ravenous  Europeans  were  cer- 
lainiy  sufficient  to  render  the  Chinese  diffident  of  foreigners  :  and  tho 
repeated  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  were  not  calculated  to  quiet  their 
alarms.  Aware  of  these  facts,  these  Jesuits  were  exceedingly  circum- 
spect  in  their  conduct  and  intercourse  with  the  natives.  At  first  they 
contemed  themselves  with  enticing  them  to  their  house  by  the  exhibi- 
uoii  ol  well-painted  pictures  in  their  chapel— first-rale  curiosities  to  the 
(  hinamen,  who  had  never  before  seen  any  thing  of  the  sort.* 

Ricci  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit  mathematician  (Pla- 
nus.    He  excelled  in  the  science  and  all  the  mechanical  arts  con- 
nected with  It  ;-.and  he  was  to  turn  the  same  to  the  account  of  the 
exhibition,  which  he  did  with  admirable  tact,  energy,  and  success. 
Ills  iume  walked  the  land,  and  sped  to  curious  ears  and  understand- 
ings, and  a  posse  of  mandarins  flocked  to  Father  Ricci,  to  inspect  a 
muliitude  of  mathematical  instruments  which  he  was  coustructino-  with 
lis  own   hands,  and  with  tho  aid  of  some  native  workmen.     Astro- 
labes, quadrants,  armillury  spheres,  globes,  celestial  and  terrestrial- 
amazed  and  delighted  the  learned  officials— "  great  things  and  full  of 
wonder  in  their  eyes."     Astronomy  and  astrology  being°uch  import- 
ant prophets  to  the  whole  Celestial  Empire,  tho  Jesuit  was  evidently 
in  the  royal  road  to  favor  by  so  adroitly  "suiting  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic."    Ricci  gave  them  lectures  on  the  rotundity  of  tho  earth,  which 
they  thought  a  j)lane.     He  described  "  the  starry  sphere,"  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  the  cause  of  eclipses  and  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
according  to  the  "hypothesis"  of  the  unfortunate  Galileo,  then  pro- 
scribed at  Rome,  and  totally  unsuspected  in  China.     Vast  were  their 
admiration  and  delight.     Ricci  they  considered  the  first  mathematician 
in  the  world,  "and  no  wonder  that  they  did,"  says  Bartoli  slily,  "for 
they  knew  nothing  of  our  world."     "But  what,  nbovc  all,  gave  fine 
play  and  advancement  to  the  faith,"  continues  liartoli,  "  was  a  map  of 
the  world."     There  was  a  slight  mistake  in  it,  however.     China  ap- 
peared only  as  a  small  part  of  the  universe,  whilst  these  good  people 
liattered  themselves  that  China  was  the  universe,  with  a  small  border 
ol  land  towards  the  north,  tenanted  by  the  barbarians,  as  they  knew  to 
their  cost  in  many  an  invasion,  and  as  they  figured  it  in  their  map  of 
umversal  China.     This  was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuit.     In 
vain  he  tried  to  do  away  with  the  humiliating  impression  by  a  glowing 
description  of  the  mighty  kingdoms  which  shoved  the  Celestial  Empire 
"into  a  lower  world  obscure" — 

*  Lett.  Eilif.  Mis.  de  la  Chine,  PrulUco. 
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"  The  realm  of  Bocchus  to  the  Black-moor  sea, 
From  Gailia,  Gades,  and  the  British  west; 
Germans  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmutians,  north 
Beyond  Danubius,  to  the  Tauric  pool." 

All  in  vain  !  Matteo  Ricci  had  "  insulted  them  in  a  manner  which 
their  honor  could  not  brook."  The  Jesuit's  invention  came  to  the  res- 
cue. H(3  set  to  work  once  more  with  his  instruments,  and  constructed 
another  map  of  the  world,  on  a  new  "  projection" — placing  China  ex- 
actly in  the  centre!  It  was  a  glorious  idea;  and  gave  inexpressible 
satisfaction.  Numerous  copies  were  made  and  winged  all  over  the 
Celestial  Empire,  "  and  with  them  went  forth  the  knowledge  of  our 
world,  and  the  fame  of  the  strangers  who  had  described  it,  with  the 
art  of  a  master  hand  ;  and  great  was  tha  desire  of  the  literati  of  every 
province  to  see  such  men,  to  admire  them  as  monsters  of  genius,  instead 
of  detesting  them  as  monsters  of  nature,  merely  because  they  were 
strangers."*  Still  more  to  enhance  his  recommendations,  Ricci  com- 
mitted to  memory  striking  passages  from  the  writings  of  their  great 
teacher,  Fchi,  or  Confucius  ;t  and  confined  his  first  professional  incul- 
cations to  the  morality  of  religion : — his  companions  followed  the  same 
judicious  method.^ 

The  entertainment  thus  furnished  to  the  Chinese  literati,  who 
crowded  to  the  residence  of  the  fathers,  was  duly  appreciated  by  the 
audience.  Induced  by  this  first  success,  Ricci  thought  he  might  ad- 
vance to  the  dogmas  of  the  faith,  and  composed  a  catechism,  to  which 
he  gave  universal  circulation  : — but  it  proved  a  failure  ;  if  it  procured 
him  applause,  it  did  not  advance  the  main  object  in  view — conversion. 
Meanwhile  the  lower  orders  of  Chinamen  insulted  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated the  fathers  on  every  occasion  ; — it  was  a  curious  and  striking 
fact,  that  the  patronage  lavished  upon  these  strangers  by  the  great,  had 
the  effect  of  exasperating,  instead  of  conciliating,  the  vulgar  herd  of 
China,  as  was  expected.  Truly  the  Chinese  are,  in  most  of  their 
notions,  diametrically  opposed  to  our  Europeans.  Half  that  patronage 
in  Europe  would  have  ensured  to  the  strangers  a  thousand  acclama- 
tions, instead  of  insult  on  every  occasion.  The  result  was,  in  other  re- 
spects, unfortunate ; — for  the  slow  progress  of  the  mission  was  attribu- 
ted to  the  political  caution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  already  was  their  conduct 
bitterly  denounced  by  their  rivals  in  Europe. § 

Nevertheless,  Ricci  was  advancing.  In  the  face  of  the  general  bar- 
renness of  the  mission,  he  multiplied  the  residences  and  his  missioners: 
they  labored  :  but  in  vain — they  were  forced  to  decamp  ;  and  the  veteran 
remained  single-handed  to  battle  with  the  many-handed  Pussa  of 
China.ll  But  the  prej  jdices  and  avidity  of  the  people  and  the  manda- 
rins worried  hira  incessantly  :  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  Macao.f 

Once  more  to  the  field  went  the  unflinching  Matteo  Ricci.    He  tried 

*  Bartoli,  Delia  Cina,  f.  1S8— 192.  t  Ranke,  254;  Juvenci,  lib,  xix. 

t  Lett.  Edif.  ut  anted.  ^  Lett.  Edif.  Mis.  de  la  Chine,  Preface. 

II  See  her  portrait  in  Kircher,  China  Il!ustrata,p.  141.  She  has  eighteen  hands, 
aeventeen  of  which  are  prpsonting  pach  r.n  emblem  :  but  the  eightcrnth  is  empty,  as 
it  were,  waiting  to  be  filled  by  the  Jesuits,  for  it  is  the  right  hand  nearest  her  head. 

t  Lett.  Edif.  ut  antei. 
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another  vineyard,  a  city  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Chao-Cheu,  and  set 
up  as  teacher  of  mathematics.  A  gleam  of  success  cheered  his  efforts. 
Lnder  the  shade  of  his  lines  and  angles,  his  "  impossible  roots"  and 
tmp-ezi-heU'Tons,  a  few  Chinamen  went  asleep,  and  awoke  converted. 
Others  followed  their  example.  Still  the  rabble  continued  to  maltreat 
the  lather ;  and  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  his  high  reputation 
among  the  literati,  to  gain  admission  into  the  presence  of  his  imperial 
majesty  himself,  hoping  that,  could  he  succeed  in  rendering  the  em- 
peror favorable  to  his  religion,  it  would  make  more  certain  and  rapid 
progress.  In  accordance  with  this  grand  design,  he  threw  off  the  dress 
of  a  bonza,  which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  but  which  was  as  despicable 

to  the  Chinamen  as  the  habiliments  of  the  monks  to  similar  Europeans ; 
and  he  donned  the  vestments  of  the  literati,  which  were  held  in  high 
estimation.  He  had  won  the  friendship  of  a  great  mandarin :  this 
personage  was  just  starting  for  the  court ;  and  Ricci  asked  the  favor  to 
travel  in  his  company  to  the  same  destination.  He  consented:  they 
set  out :  but  the  mandarin  changed  his  mind  on  the  road— leaving  Ricci 
to  his  wits  at  Nankin.  The  Jesuit  fructified  his  disappointment— one 
of  the  best  fruit-trees  in  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  if  we  resolve  to  make 
It  bear.  Ricci  made  his  way  to  the  viceroy  of  Nankin,  who  gave  him 
a  flattering  reception ;  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  his  element- 
pouring  forth  the  treasures  of  his  brain  to  a  club  of  mandarins  and 
literati.  He  composed  works  of  science  and  morality,  which  met  with 
the  usual  success  ;  and  the  viceroy  proposed  that  he  should  remain  in 
Nankin,  and  a  residence  forthwith  arose  in  the  populous  city.  Again 
he  tried  to  gain  access  to  the  emperor, and  in  a  similar  manner;  but 
again  was  he  disappointed— but  this  time  he  actually  reached  Pekin, 
the  1  isgah  of  his  hope,  faith,  and  charity.  In  his  disappointment  he 
amused  himself  with  topographical  observations,  and  discovered,  by 
what  seemed  to  him  evident  arguments,  that  Pekin  was  the  Cambalao 
of  the  famous  traveller,  Paul  of  Venice,  and  that  China  was  the  king- 
dom of  Cathay.*  ^ 

Unable  to  effect  his  main  purpose,  Ricci  returned  to  Nankin,  and 
vigorously  cultivated  his  first  success.  He  won  to  himself  numerous 
disciples,  and  built  a  church.  In  his  growing  prosperity,  he  resolved 
once  more  to  attempt  the  emperor ;  but  without  "  patronage  :"  the  cold- 
hearted  smiler  had  deceived  him  twice :  he  would  now  stand  on  his 
own  legs  in  the  imperial  presence.  For  this  result,  he  prepared  valu- 
able presents  for  the  emperor,  and  got  together  all  the  European  curiosi- 
ties which  he  had  all  along  been  collecting,  for  the  purpose.  He  set 
out  with  his  head,  and  his  heart,  and  his  curiosities;  and,  after  num- 
berless difficulties  and  contradictions,  he  reached  the  capital,  and  pene- 

*  Lett.  Edif.  ut  anteti.  Ricci  said  that  the  fire-works  he  saw  at  Pekin  were  supe- 
rior  to  any  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Jesuit  D'Incarville  afterwards  sent 
me  prescription  for  their  composition  to  France.  What  seems  to  have  struck  the 
Josuit  with  the  greatest  admiration,  was  a  Chinese  observatory  built  on  the  summit  of 
a  nigti  mountain.  There  was  a  large  court  surrounded  with  Inrirp  enclosure..  anH  fuP 
ot  iiislriiinents,  amongst  which  Ricci  mentioned  four  very  curious^ones,  which,  althouch 
Sli  and  1  ^"  exposed  to  the  air  for  about  260  years,  had  lost  nothing  of  thlir 
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trated  to  the  emperor,  who  graciously  received  his  presents,  consistintr 
of  a  clock,  a  watch  ti^at  struck  the  hours,  a  picture  of  Christ,  and  one 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  other  valuable  trifles.  The  Jesuit  made  so 
favorable  an  impression  on  the  emperor,  that  he  was  permitted  to  estab- 
lish himself  at  Pekin,  with  the  privilege  for  himself  and  his  companions 
to  enter  the  enclosure  of  the  palace  four  times  a  year : — in  a  word,  suc- 
cess at  last  crowned  his  efforts,  after  as  hard  a  battle  as  was  ever  fought 
by  head  and  heart  against  resistance  of  every  possible  kind,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years  to  the  moment  when,  with  his  clocks,  and  watches, 
and  his  brains,  he  captivated  the  good-will  of  imperial  majesty.*  Con- 
sider this  career,  ye  who  seem  to  think  that  difficulty  is  a  proper  excuse 
for  idleness  of  hand  or  brain.  And  those  who  professionally  abuse  and 
denounce  the  Company  of  the  Jesuits,  should  select  a  few  of  these 
samples  which  she  has  given  to  the  world ;  and,  having  duly  consi- 
dered all  things,  decide  whether  they  have  any  right  whatever  to  abuse 
and  denounce  the  Jesuits. 

The  smiles  of  royalty  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  missionary 
scheme.  Imperial  favor  rendered  the  unquestionable  qualifications  of 
the  Jesuits  irresistible.  Those  who  were  ready  to  join  the  clever  and 
fascinating  strangers,  but  held  ofT  for  fear  of  imperial  displeasure,  now 
openly  announced  themselves  disciples.  How  the  Jesuits  managed  to 
"  do  away  with"  the  natural  and  national  obstacles  to  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith,  is  not  at  present  the  question.  Progress,  expansion, 
was  the  watchword.  Ricci  had  given  the  emperor  one  of  his  maps, 
with  China  in  the  middle :  the  emperor  ordered  ten  more  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  silk  for  the  imperial  apartments ;  whilst  the  whole  empire  was 
open  to  the  mission,  with  the  Jesuits  in  the  centre,  radiating  far  and 
wide  on  all  sides,  winning  proselytes,  whom  they  transformed  into 
apostles  to  carry  out  the  scheme  indefinitely  expanding.  Converts  fol- 
lowed converts, — a  boundless  prospect  of  success  opened  before  the 
mission;  and  whilst  Ricci  was  advancing  in  imperial  favor,  the  fame 
of  his  successful  enterprise  was  eliciting  great  exultation  at  Rome. 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  granted  a  jubilee  to  the  Company,  which  he  compli- 
mented on  the  occasion;  and  Aquaviva  dispatched  fresh  laborers  to  the 
vineyard, — men  able  to  copy  the  example  of  the  first  laborers— so 
clever,  determined,  indefatigable — beginning  with  mathematics  and 
geography,  and  ending  with  religion  and  theology.  Wonderful  "Con- 
nexion of  the  Sciences !"  In  the  map  which  he  made  for  the  emperor, 
Ricci  filled  the  vacant  spaces  with  Christian  texts  and  emblems.  His 
scientific  talents  procured  respect  for  his  religious  instruction.  Not 
only  were  his  immediate  pupils  gained  over,  but  many  mandarins, 
whose  garb  he  now  assumed,  became  the  disciples  of  the  learned  Jesuit. 
A  Sodality  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  formed  at  Pekin  in  1605.  The 
emperor  retained  Ricci  constantly  at  court;  and  his  presence  near  the 
throne  was  a  safe-guard  to  his  companions  throughout  the  empire.  He 
died  in  1610,  worn  out,  not  only  by  excessive  labor,  but  chiefly  by  the 
numerous  visits,  the  lonordinners.and  all  the  olhfir  exertions  of  Chinese 


♦  Lett.  Edif.  ut  anteH. 
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social  etiquette— an  unworthy  termination  to  a  career  of  such  admira- 
ble  energy,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  patient  endurance,  as  some  will 
exclaim,  superadding,  'JT  /„•,  came,  had  been  that  of  trufhr-hut  if 

pltPh'nT'^f  u^'"''^'  ^"^^^"  ^^'^  "^"^^^^««  ^'^^on  than 
Pilate  had  to  wait  for  the  answer.  Ricci's  motto  and  advice  had  always 
been  'to  go  to  work  without  parade  and  noise,  and,  in  such  stormy 
seas,  to  keep  close  to  the  shore  :"_his  successors  followed  his  advice 
as  iar  as  science  was  concerned.* 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred  in  IGIO.     The  predictions  of  the 
native  astronomers  and  of  the  Jesuits,  differed  from  each  other  by  a 
whole  hour:_the  event  proved  that  the  Jesuits  were  right,  and,  of 
course,  added  greatly  to  their  credit.     Together  with  some  mandarins 
their  pupils,  they  vvere  charged  with  the  reform  of  the  astronomical 
tables,  so  necessary  for  the  astrological  almanacs  of  the  Chinese  :  thev 
performed  the  task  to  admiration,  and  their  success  promoted  the  cause 
of  Christianity  or  the  mission.    In  1611  there  were  Christian  congre- 
gations m  five  provinces  of  the  empire.    In  the  opposition  which  the 
Jesuits  encountered,  nothing  was  of  so  much  service  to  them  as  the  fact 
hat  their  pupils  had  written  books  which  met  with  the  approbation  of 
e  learned.     They  had  the  art  to  elude  the  storms  which  threatened 
them    they  complied,  as  closely  as  possible,  with  the  usages  of  the 
Tern'  1619  t''  "^"^  empowered  to  do,  in  several  points,  by  the 

But  the  Jesuits  rc'ate  other  inexplicable  successes,  which  enhanced 
their  reputation      A  single  sample  must  suffice.     A  certain  mandarin 
built  a  house,  which  was  no  sooner  finished,  than  a  troop  of  devils  took 
CT";  ^"d.fised  a  tempest  within,  appearing  in  the  most  horrible 
orms  that  could  possibly  be  imagined.     The  pagan  exorcists,  before 
described,  tried  their  method  to  no  purpose  whatever.     The  house  re- 
mained incurable  and  was  exhibited  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  city 
Ihereupon  the  owner  offered  the  building  at  a  cheap  purchase  to  Father 
Kicci,  since  no  one  else  would  have  it  as  a  gift—"  for,"  said  the  China- 
man to  the  Jesuit,  "  you  are  a  holy  man,  and  I  fancy  that  the  devils 
wilnotbeab^  to  hu^t  you /'    Ricci  bowed  to  the  opinion  which  he 
confirmed,  and  readily  bought  the  demoniacbuilding,  which  was  capa- 
ble  ot  domiciliating  ten  Jesuits  in  what  Bartoli  calls  a  "most  precious 
residence.       Ricci  took  possession,  whilst  the  Chinamen  without  ex- 
pec  ted  to  see  or  bear  a  battle  between  the  Jesuit  and  the  devils.  Mean- 
while Ricci  fitted  up  the  hall  appropriately,  constructed  an  altar,  recited 
a  lew  prayers,  went  from  room  to  room  sprinkling  holy  water— and 
ne^era  devil  was  seen  or  heard,  whilst  the  veteran  Jesuit  entertained 
a  oevy  ot  literati,  ad  multam  noctem— to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  in  a 
oyous  and  intehectual  symposium.     The  Jesuit's  elucidation  of  the 
attair  is  curious  and  as  followeth:— "Leuteu,  the  man  who  sold  the 
nouse  to  Our  men,  went  about  saying, '  that  the  devils  had  been  forced 
0}  the  (aod  of  the  fathers  to  infest  the  tenement— for,  having  observed 

Fide^^-S^R^ot^n.'^t  ^tSTK'  ""'^'^  HietoricaRelatio  de  Or.u,  &c. 
Ranke,254;  Juvenci,  lib.  six. ;  Relatione  della  Cina  dell' Anno  1621. 
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all  the  prescribed  rules  in  building  the  house  [ns  to  the  position  of 
doors  and  windows,  as  before  statedj,  having  complied  with  all  the  for- 
tunate points  of  the  prescription,  he  knew  that  the  devils  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  any  power  over  the  house.  Therefore,  the  God  of  Father 
Ricci  had  given  it  over  to  them  to  disturb  it,  so  that  having  rendered  it 
uninhabitable  to  any  one  else,  it  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  him  for  whom 
it  was  reserved,  at  that  very  low  price  ; — for,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
house,  the  spirits  who  had  nothing  more  to  do  there,  had  decamped.' 
Thus  spoke  this  sage  of  the  matter,  and  perhaps  truly  in  evei-y  item" 
—co.vi  ne.  parluva  quel  savio,  cforse  in  tutto  al  vera.* 

After  Ricci's  death  a  violent  persecution  raged  against  the  mission- 
ers  ;  they  yielded  to  the  storm  and  retired  to  Macao.  In  the  foilovvinir 
year,  1018,  the  Tartars  poured  down  upon  China,  advancing  lo  the 
capital.  The  emperor  died,  apparently  through  fright,  and  his  grand- 
son, Tien-Ki,  undertook  to  repulse  the  barbaric  marauders,  it  was  in- 
sinuated to  the  king  that  artillery  would  prove  an  clFectual  means  for 
dislodging  the  enemy:  but  though  the  Chinamen  had  guns,  they  knew 
not  how  to  manage  them  : — they  sent  to  Macao  for  some  Portuguese  to 
teach  them,  and  the  Jesuits  joined  the  expedition.  Tien-Ki  triumphed 
over  the  invaders  by  the  help  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Jesuits,  drove 
out  the  Tartars,  and  retained  the  missioners  of  his  peace  with  the  bar- 
barians, through  the  ordeal  of  powder  and  shot.  Great  was  the  subse- 
quent success  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  favor  of  the  emperor  and  all  the 
grandees  of  the  court  and  country  pushed  them  along  in  glorious  pros- 
perity. Not  a  year  passed  in  which  thousands  were  not  converted ; 
their  opponents  died  off;  and  in  10'^4,  the  famous  Jesuit  Adam  Scliall 
appeared  on  the  scene.  His  accurate  description  of  two  eclipses  of  the 
moon  whijh  happened  that  year,  and  a  treatise  on  the  earthquake,  by 
the  Jesuit  Lombardo,  added  fresh  lustre  to  their  reputation.  Splendid 
was  the  renewed  prospect  of  the  mission.  "Four  years  before  a  sharp 
gale  rose  against  it,  and  seemed  likely  to  sink  it  at  one  fell  swoop  ;  the 
pilots,  obedient  to  the  weather,  furled  their  sails  and  retreated  apace, 
but  so  that  they  might  be  found  by  any  one  who  required  their  aid — 
to  wait  till  day  should  break  and  the  shadows  melt  away.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  whole  evil  has  amounted  to  no  more  than  alarm." 
Such  is  the  Jesuit-description  of  the  late  transaction — the  persecution — 
the  retirement  at  Macao — where  they  were  found  by  the  Chinamen 
who  needed  them  to  manage  their  guns — and  finally,  the  break  of  day 
to  their  renovated  hopes,  the  shadows  of  disaster  melting  away.f 

Adam  Schall's  career  is  most  remarkable.  He  was  a  German  of 
good  family,  born  at  Cologne.  He  joined  the  Company  in  1011,  aged 
twenty,  applied  himself  successfully  to  mathematics,  and  nine  years 
afterwards  went  to  the  Chinese  mission.     His  whole  life  was  one  of  the 

♦  Bartoli,  della  Cina,  f.  333—335. 

t  «*  Qiiattro  anni  fa  bo  levd  contro  una  gagliarda  borasca,  la  quale  pareva  che  la 
devoBse  sommergere  ad  un  tratto  ;  li  piloti  accomodandasi  ul  tempo,  raccolsero  Ic  vela 
delie  opera  luro  e  si  ritirarono  alquanto,  ma  in  modo  che  potevano  essere  trovnti  da 
chiunrjun  voleva  I'aiuto  lore,  per  nspettare  donee  aspiret  dies  et  inclinentur  nrnlira;. 
Sin  hura  il  male  non  6  stato  di  altro  che  di  timore." — Relatione  della  Cina,  ut  anted. 
Ranke,  254. 
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ADAM  SCIIAU/S  IIBMAIIKABLB  CAllRRR.  ^58 

most  laborious  tlint  cvor  foil  tn  ihn  \r,t  ^f  i. 

„„p..ror  ,vi,i,  „„.  view  „r  i-romoii^.Ti^^r/. :"",';  "L^  ,v:: 

truth,  if  tlu,  causo  of  tlic  Jos,  its  wn'  11"'""  '"'''^'''-  '" 
vastly  promoted  in  tlu, C  S  Snpi  o  bv  1^'^/  ''''']  '''^'"'"'•>^ 
Whatever  socmed  likely  to  Zmo,^'thn  .n./  r  ."^  i"«-n(,rn..nn. 
pitorly  and  Vigorous  y  ..uibracod  by  ll.is  i„,l,.f,,,i„"  ,|,  J,,,  ,"  !^™,,|7' 

Bon  had  milly  occurred.     <  ^ornmenliw  on   lb'i,T,.    .       .    &^""""^■ 
or  uses  them  adroitly  to  procure  us  n  trrcatcr  mm,!  "*     ir    /  V    .        ' 

on.     Optical,  hydraulic,  and  every  other  kind  of  instrumen  «    no 
cxcpt.ng  the  nriusicnl,  were  added  tc)  the  curiosities  of  t       rC^ 
re  g.on.     An  0  d  harpsichord  which  llicci  had  g  v  n  t  « tm^     ;^";" 

wr^n  Z"^  r"  'lu  ''"'"'"  ""^  "'"^  '«  AdnnrSchail  to  bTrepaTrec 
H  ml  ,\  M  '  ^°','\'  .^P"^^'-"^"""  of"  «  similar  instrument !  Wnn 
Hamlet  bitterly  asked  his  companions  to  play  the  fife,  it  seemed  n 
easonable  enough;  but  if  one  of  our  modem  mission  e  s  were  asked  o 
^pair  nay,  to  construct  a  harpsichord,  would  it  not  be  preposterous?  It 
was  not  80  to  this  Jesuit  however.  ••  The  father  ^^Tobe';"^  ^f,  ,' 
«o«^j/e«.raWccornmand;  and  not  to  disappoint  expectation,  ^o  woe 
Chinese  a  description  of  the  art  and  method  of  the  harpsirhordTnd 

s  t  J  ''  "^'^^  '""'•      u  '  '"^'  ^"y«  the  Jesuit, "  he  now  deter  ned 

it  law  0  "ood^to'rT''  ^"^  r  rf^>*"^'>^  ^""-•^«^' '°  '"trod  CO 
tie  law  of  God  to  the  king,  on  the  hght  fantastic  toe-mm  trijmdlorf 

'•rngOH  HOC  ua  fui^  Jl^'l-S'/iS,  lirLS;:"/-^'''"''"'"'"'   '"'    '""""    ""'« 
m;  ..i.':trCn\m9;^^^^^^^  lielatio,utanU>^,.^,  Ann. 
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Whilst  the  harpsichord  was  being  made,  he  translated  a  life  of  Christ 
into  Chinese,  and  adorned  the  covers  with  letters  of  gold.  A  third  pre- 
sent consisted  of  an  image  of  the  Three  Kings  adoring  the  Infant  Jesus, 
made  of  wax,  exceedingly  life-like,  and  so  admirably  colored  that  they 
seemed  to  be  alive: — Maximilian  of  Bavaria  had  sent  them  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor ; — a  fact  which  shows  what  interest  the  Jesuits 
had  excited  in  Europe  about  the  Chinese  mission.  These  presents,  as 
may  be  expected,  made  a  great  impression,  and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Jesuits,  operated  many  conversions  at  the  Imperial  Court,  besides  ren- 
dering the  emperor  more  and  more  favorable  to  the  religion  they 
preached,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  talents  and  industry  of  the 
preachers,  who  positively  came  to  the  undertaking  armed  at  all  points 
— skilled  in  every  art,  trade,  and  profession.  The  irruptions  of  the 
Tartars  were  becoming  too  frequent,  and  the  emperor  was  anxious  to 
fortify  his  capital.  Adam  Schall  was  commanded  and  undertook  to 
furnish  a  field  of  ordnance.  He  set  to  work,  constructed  a  foundry ;  the 
iron,  brass  and  pewter  were  supplied  ;  "  innumerable  hands,"  a  gang 
of  Chinamen,  "were  ready;  and  soon  twenty  big  guns,  chiefly  forty- 
pounders,  went  forth,  to  the  utter  wonderment  of  the  emperor  and  his 
celestials,"  who  could  not  sufficiently  ♦'  admire  the  art,  the  workmanship, 
the  genius"  of  the  Jesuit,  when  "  the  hollow  en^jines,  long  and  round, 
with  touch  of  fire  dilated  and  infuriate,"  roared  forth  experimental 
thunder — 

*'  From  these  dcep-thronted  engines  belch'd,  whose  roar 
EmbowelI'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air.""* 

Adam  Schall  consecrated  the  glorious  achievement  with  Christian 
rites  and  ceremonies — anticipating  the  Chinamen,  who  were  about  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire  amidst  these  "engines  and  their  balls 
of  missive  ruin" — Spiritui  Ignis  inter  hsec  ignium  miracula  sacriji- 
caturi.  The  Jesuit  brought  forth  an  image  of  Christ,  placed  it  upon  an 
altar  which  he  had  raised  and  ornamented  for  the  purpose,  and  went 
through  a  ceremonial  veneration,  dressed  in  his  surplice  and  stole.  He 
ordered  the  workmen  to  do  the  same  on  bended  knee,  to  call  down  the 
Divine  assistance  upon  the  labor.  The  emperor  commanded  his  peo- 
ple to  do  as  the  Jesuit  prescribed  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  all  others, 
and  rigorously  forbade  any  resistance  to  his  wishes ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
and  the  words  are  remarkable,  "  these  men  [the  Jesuits]  do  not  despise 

*  "  Rex  immani  machiniB  tonitru  perculsus,  illico  quid  Patri  Europseo  acciderit,  in- 
quirit.  Re  nuntiatl,  tormentum,  ac  pulveres  inspicere  ipse,  mirari  artem  et  operam, 
laudare  vehementer  ingeniuin  voluit."— i6.  ut  antett,  p,  65.  Although  gunpowder  had 
long  been  in  use  with  the  Chinese,  then  organ  of  destructiveness  had  not  suggested 
its  European  application  to  "  such  implements  of  mischief." 

"  Yet  haply  of  thy  race 
In  future  days,  if  malice  should  abound, 
Some  one,  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men 
For  siUf  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  beut." 
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Adam  Schall  was  then  required  to  furnish  the  model  of  a  fortifica- 
t.on  for  the  c.ty  :~he  constructed  one  of  wood,  complete  nallisparfs 
and  the  emperor  commanded  that  preparatiins  should  fohwith  be 
made  for  he  construction.  But  one  of  the  celestial  dig  nit  arils  over- 
ruled  the  Jesuit's  plan  and  substituted  another,  which  wl^ldopted  in 
spite  of  the  Jesuit's  advice  to  the  contrary.  Schall  rode  rou^nd  the 
works,  and  said  to  the  overseers :  "  Were  I  a  marauder  I  would  from 
this  very  point  carry  the  city  by  assault  in  three  days.''/    The  re  ?aU 

::wUhtsTnt;'Th;t'th""  ''  '"^r^y^P^^  -hlchlhe  Jesuit';oint:d 
he  Sv  fllved^al  'vl  fi  ^rauders,  very  soon  afterwards,  stormed 
ne  city,  flayed  alive  the  rival  projector  of  the  fortification  when    in 

The  Tal?"^'^""''""'!^^  emperor  hanged  himself  Inde'spai.t 
but  estabS  r''  T'""^  ''  '^''^i^'  '^''  '"''^rauders,  which  They  did, 

ut  established  themselves  instead,  for  their  trouble  in  the  transaction-- 
the  universal  method  of  humanity.  Xun-chi,  the  Tartar  Tnce  who 
completed  the  conquest,  lavished  every  benefaction  on  Ad^amSchLir 
and  appointed  him  president  of  the  mathematical  tribunal  Durfni' 
tne  previous  reign,  he  was  charged  with  the  department  of  astronomf 
and  the  construction  of  the  astrofegical  calendar :  but  under  theTZr^ 
pnnce,  Adam  Schall  was  omnipotent.  Xun-chi  treated  hmwih  the 
creates  familiarity;  and  all  that  came  to  him  from  the  Jesu  t-Iien  he 

a  pest  and  most  frequent  remonstrances-met  with  a  kind  and  defe- 
re  tml  reception.  He  not  only  admitted  Schall  at  all  times  into  hi, 
palace,  but  often  visited  him  at  his  own  residence,  and  spent  hou 
oge  her  wuh  the  useful,  the  fascinating  Jesuit-but  he  did  not  become 
a  Christian.  In  return  for  the  Jesuit's  utility  to  hims.lf  in  pLS^^ 
and  the  whole  country  in  general,  the  emperor  gratefully  demted  he 
Ws  religion,  and  permitted  his  subjecis  to  pfease  theCelve  Tn  tt 

cz:i:::rss:s!^^^;^t^^  ^°  ^^ '  ^-^-  "-^ered,t 
^^'ci^s:^^  -s^y 

ghy  years  of  the  mission,  either  for  want  of  funds  or^by  theKead 

litTmPnf  .h^'^''  ''"'T'':^  V^'''  ^°"«^«'  ^°  ^hich  they  used  to 
Iv  r  s7  ^nntrr'lVK'^^f  °^  edification,  together  with  their 
ItZnl,  I  -  ^^^;"§^^'''  by  the  favor  of  God,  and  the  pursuits  of 
ShZU  f  ''r  '^^^'  '^.^'"  '^^  ^"^''^'^  obtained  the  sceptre, 
ti  cifv  kr^pl'.  'P.^^/  ^"T^'^y  of  building  materials  from  the  ruins 
LVp.h  ^'i  ^.'^'u^'^V'^V'^"'  ^''^'"^  permission  for  the  same,  be- 
cause they  thought  that  the  Tribunal  of  Rites  would  object  to  granting 

t  "  Si  h^rn  i'   -^    ^"!  Pracepta  custodiunt.''--///s^  Relat.,  ut  anteh,  p.  66. 
ibimlrtTll         ''"""^     '  ■'''"""  'o'=o»'bera  intra  tridJum  expu'/naretn."- 

\  £t'Re')"j"i  «"„i^  f  »':%^^/-  -?''"''"'  *■«■■  '^''  «'«"t8  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
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the  license,  reserved  to  ihnt  tri'iunnl  by  the  Inw  of  the  Innd  ;  hut  acting 
on  their  own  nulhority,  which,  in  the  last  few  years,  their  refonnaiion 
of  tiio  QJinanacs  and  the  favor  of  the  eiT;,ieror  had  fostered,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  1050,  a  temple  was  begun,  and  finished 
in  the  following  year,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  grandees  and  our 
friends."*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  this  Christian 
temple,  and  its  adjoining  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  use  of  the  Chi- 
nese women,  who  were  always  separated  from  the  men,  according  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese,  and  •'  the  proper  instiiuiion 
in  the  Divine  law,"  says  the  Jesuit,  meaningly — ad  proprinm  in  lep;e 
Divind  institnlionem.  The  body  of  the  temple  was  divided  into  three 
sections,  with  columns  and  a  cupola  elegantly  painted.  There  was  a 
propyleurn  with  a  portico,  and  its  seats  for  the  shelter  of  the  fathers  in 
hot  or  rainy  weather.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  was  an  arch  of  white 
marble,  with  various  engraved  figures  upon  it,  intersected  with  thr'?e 
smaller  arches  below,  forming  gateways.  There  were  five  altars  in  the 
temple.  On  the  largest  was  seen  "the  Saviour  sealed,  in  one  hand 
supporting  the  world,  with  the  other,  as  it  were,  blessing  the  people, 
attended  by  a  host  of  angels,  and  apostles  kneeling  around.  The  other 
altars  represented  the  patriarchs  Ignatius  and  Francis  Xavier.  Ano- 
ther on  the  left,  was  sacred  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  is  called  the 
greater;  at  the  right  (an  inferior  position,  according  to  the  Chinese), 
holy  Michael,  with  the  angels,  was  worshipped  [volitur).  All  were 
provided  with  lattice-work  for  ornament  and  to  keep  off  the  vulgar.  In 
the  whole  temple  they  burnt  wax  that  rivalled  snow  in  whiteness,  such 
as  the  emperor  and  the  empress  used,  and  four  or  five  limes  dearer 
than  any  other;  it  was  abundantly  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the 
empress-dowager.  It  was  not  only  burnt  on  the  altars,  but  also  on  the 
tables  on  which,  before  each  altar,  the  fumes  of  incense  arose  on  the 
greater  festivals.  From  the  walls  hung  gilt  tablets,  with  the  command- 
ments, the  works  of  mercy,  the  beatit^  des,  and  other  axioms  of  the 
Catechism,  inscribed  upon  them  in  conspicuous  Chinese.  The  pave- 
ment was  tesselated,  but  still  covered  with  carpets,  for  ornament  and 
comfort :  these  were  changed  for  better  ones  on  great  and  solemn  fes- 
tivals. On  a  marble  tablet  within  was  seen  the  following  inscription: — 
"  After  the  faith  was  first  introduced  by  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and 
after  the  same  was  again  far  and  widely  propagated  by  the  Chinese  in 
the  time  of  the  reign  Tam ;  thirdly,  again,  under  the  reign  Mini,  the 
leaders  being  St.  Francis  Xavier  (!)  and  afterwards  Falhtr  Matteo 
Ricci,  by  men  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  the  faith  being  diffused  by 
preaching  and  books  published  in  Chinese,  with  great  application, 

*  "  Deo  tandem  dante,  et  AstronomiiE  stiidiis  viam  facientil)U9,  postqiiam  Tartar! 
scpptrum  tenuere,  occasione  exustaj  urbis,  et  dirutarum  indium,  qua;  ad  faliricnni  ne- 
cessaria  abunde  praistiteruiit,  magiih  vi  laterum  ac  lapidum  et  materiaj  facili  prfitio 
coemptS,  nulUl  quidem  turn  petitd  licentiS,  quod  Tribunal  Rituum,  lege  Regiii,  hanc 
sibi  reservatam  a.'grfe  concessurain  crederetur:  sedsola  authoritate  audente,  quam  intra 
paucos  annos  instauratio  Kphemendum,  et  gratia  novi  Principis  pepererat,  anno  sep- 
timo  imperii,  qui  quiiiqua^csiiiit.-s  fuit  ptist  pcxcciiiussimum  iiiillesiiirJrii,  datum  tori'.nlo 
initium  est,  Regulorum  maxim?!  et  amicorum  sumptibus,  insequenti  anno  perfectuin." 
— Hist.  Relat.,  ut  anteci,  p.  231. 
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indeed,  and  labor,  but  with  fruit  not 


sufficient!)'  plentiful. 


of  the  nation'«  un3toadine;«-:j;e  ^ii^i^'^;;;:/-.";;::;^:  ^t!;;! 

tars  the  same  (  o.npuny  ^hy  wiv,  of  crowning  her  labor    ir^^tl^^rZ. 

rnauonofthe  ca/enUar  called  Xy  Lieu  Lie,;frected  by  her  members 

has  publicly  erected  and  dedicated  this  temple  ioGod^ZLZmaxl 

arches     one  hv  ,h       °"'  "'^"'  '"scr.pt.ons  figured  on  the  walls  or  the 

Si,  rT       i     I  '•'"P^''"'";  o"e  by  the  president  of  the  T.ibwnal  of 

Rues  and  one  by  the  s.xty-sixth  descendant  of  Confucim,  vv!  o  vas  the 

l  al  pres.dent  of  the   literati.     Others  immortalised     hV  r'ames  of 

is  Sclmfl.t       '  '  '"^'-''^^t'gable  Jesuit,  John  Terentiurand 

Here  then,  is  the  result  of  eighty  years'  incalculable  toil  and  trouble 
from  the.r  own  words  it  is  evident  that  these  Jesuits  ascribe    thel; 
establishment  to  their  scientific  qualifications,  chiefly  in  astrononv 
an    never  before  nor  since  have\he  mechanical  Jd  hhZms'heZ 
able  to  steal  an  estabhshment  in  any  country.     A  blessing,  therefore 
I  ese  invenfons  of  ,nan~a  triple  blessing  on  astronomy  if    hey 
nabled  a  handful  of  Jesuits  to  give  to  Heaven   100,000  Christ  ans 

arX:dfp;Sg:t.^  ^  ^^^-  -'p'^  -^^i' 

Adam  Schall,  the  worthy  hero  of  the  achievement,  rose  successivelv 
through  the  nme  orders  of  the  mandarins,  until  he  rJached  the  f     [Is 

;rr7chinl    "  ^"""''  ^■"  ^-^"-^''—  P"'"^  '"in-ter  of  the  Em- 
Not  only  was  Schall  himself  ennobled,  but  his  father  and  his  mother, 
h.s  grandlather  and  h,s  grandmother.     Xun-chi,  in  his  diploma  exZll 
mandafo-.^^  by  a  mandate  from  Heaven,"  makes  the  followW  verv 
tnkmg  observation      •;  I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  emperor,  declafe  ^haT 
as  often  as  God  sends  into  this  world  a  man  conspicuou    for  h,s  pro: 
buy  and  fidelity,  so  often  does  He  also  provide  a  king  who  is  wiC 
and  able  to  use  and  gratify  him"~which  may  be  a  peculia    practice 
m  the  Celestial  Empire,  but  the  axiom  would  never  haJe  been  inverse! 
or  suggested  in  Europe.     In  the  imperial  diploma  for  Schall's  father 
he  emperor  begins  m  the  same  way  as  before,  and  declares  -  that  those 
who  are  endowed  with  any  virtue  or  excellence,  have  received  it  for 
he  most  part  from  their  parents"-an  incontestable  fact,  but  which 
one  scarcely  seem  to  believe  and  act  upon-before  they  undertake  to 
become  parents.     To  Schall's  mother  the  emperor  observed,  that  as 
she  had  tal,en  great  care  of  her  Adam,  there  was  no  wonder  that  the 

nictu  propter  Gentle  inconstantiam  non  satis  fcccundo :  devoluto  iim  -iH  Tnr  n,T«.  t 
pen.),  eadom  Societas  pro  instaurati  per  suos  Calendarii    Xv  1%  i  Mh  .Jii    i  7      "" 

t  lb.  lit  anteH,  pp.  234—236. 
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result  had  appenrctl  in  his  proficioncy— q  Chinese  hint  for  mothers,  of 
soino  liiili-  iinporiunce,  particularly  to  tlio  teachers  of  tht-ir  children, 
who  can  always  discover  whether  a  pupil  has  a  good  mother — in  fact 
(I  mother.  Still  following  out  iiis  right  notions  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, the  emperor  tells  Schairs  grandfather,  that  he  "contemplates  him 
in  his  grandson,"  whose  qualilicalions  are  so  admirable;  and  ho  de- 
clares to  his  grandmother  that  she  was  "the  root"  of  the  tree  which 
was  now  flourishing  in  China,  spreading  mechanical  branches,  musical 
leaves,  pictorial  flowers,  mathematical,  astronomical  fruits  of  every  de- 
scription— with  some  hundred  thousand  disciples.* 

I  regret  that  I  must  record  the  bitter  downfiill  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Ilis  patron  died,  and  a  minority  ensued.  The  men  in  power 
seized  the  Jesuits,  whom  they  loaded  with  chains  and  exiled  to  Can- 
ton. Adam  Schall  was  deprived  of  his  dignities,  overwhelmed  with 
opprobrium  and  calumny,  was  imprisoned  and  chained  in  a  horrible 
dungeon,  and  even  condemned,  as  the  head  of  "  the  infamous  sect,"  to 
be  hacked  and  cut  to  pieces.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  imperial 
palace  was  consumed  by  fire,  a  great  many  houses  were  overturned  by 
an  earih(junke,  and  the  people,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  considerinjr 
these  events  as  the  punishments  of  Heaven,  demanded  the  liberation 
of  Schall  and  the  other  Jesuits:  but  Schall,  worn  out  with  years  and 
sufferings,  expired  soon  after,  some  say  in  prison  once  more,  aged 
seventy-five,  forty-four  of  which  he  wasted  on  the  Chinese  and  iht; 
scheme  of  the  Company.!  Look  at  his  calm,  delightful  face  onco 
more — and  feel  that  you  could  love  and  esteem  such  a  man,  whether 
Jesuit  or  not,  if  I  be  not  mistaken. 

The  fate  of  the  mission  was  again  decided  by  the  arts  and  sciences. 
By  the  time  the  young  emperor  reached  his  majority,  the  Chinese 
calendar  and  astrological  almanacs  had  become  involved  in  utter  con- 
fusion, ever  since  Schall  had  ceased  to  be  president  of  the  mathematical 
tribunal.  They  could  not  dispense  with  the  European  mathemati- 
cians. All  hud  been  exiled  or  imprisoned  ;  but  three  of  the  learned 
stock  were  still  at  Pekin.  They  were  summoned  by  the  emperor  as 
soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  facts  which  disgraced  his  minority;  for 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  those  Jesuits  were  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  Chinese,  in  their  own  estimation ;  and  as  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  religion  taught  by  the  Jesuits  was  &  juste  milieu  be- 
tween the  Creed  of  Confucius  and  that  of  Rome,  nothing  but  execrable 
jealousy  could  have  ousted  them,  and  deprived  the  venerable  Schall  of 
a  calm  and  placid  departure  from  amidst  his  glorious  achievements. 
The  three  Jesuits  were  soon  in  the  imperial  presence,  and  received 
with  kindness.  The  calendar  was  confided  to  the  reforming  energies 
of  Father  Ferdinand  Verbiest ;  who  forthwith  detected  more  than 
twenty  important  blunders,  which  he  reported  to  the  emperor,  who 
thereupon  was  inspired  with  great  esteem  for  the  Jesuit.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  a  restoration  of  the  mission  in  1671.     In  the  follow- 

*  Relatio,  ut  anteH,  pp.  345 — 352.    Schall  received  these  dipjotnas  when  only  in  the 
third  order  of  rnun(iarina :  olliers  were  added  wiieu  he  ruse  to  the  top  of  iho  ladder, 
t  Feller,  «(  an/ea;  Let?    udif.,  ut  antei. 
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inp  yonr,  a  maternal  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and  one  of  his  generals,  re- 
ceived  baptism.  Verhiest  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Iticci  and  Schall 
-yeo,  the  very  column  of  the  Chinese  church  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  ho  gave  lessons  in 
niathematiC8.~edgmg  in  appropriate  hints  of  Christian  doctrine,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Mathematics  were  the  desideratum:  the  Celestial 
Emperor  needed  no  more  from  the  Jesuit;  but  he  gratefully  exhibited, 
semi-barbarian  as  he  was,  duo  respect  to  the  religion  which  he  could 
not  comprehend,  for  the  sake  of  its  teachers,  who  were  useful,  and 
ready  pnd  eager  to  render  him  any  service  whatever.  Accordingly, 
Kang-n,  made  Verbiest  president  of  the  maihcfrmtical  tribunal,  and 
permitted  funereal  honors  to  be  celebrated  by  way  of  reparation  to  the 
memory  of  the  amented  Adam  Schall,  sending  a  mandarin  to  repre- 
sent  the  imperial  identity.*  ' 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  previous  proscription  of  the  Jesuits,  no 
persecution  of  their  disciples  in  China  gave  martyrs  to  the  phantom 
church.  A  few  mandarins,  Schall's  disciples,  may  have  been  dis- 
graced vyith  the  leader,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  little  people 
that  might  still  continue  to  be  absent  from  the  celebration  of  the  national 
ceremonials.  However,  the  Jesuits  now  began  anew  at  the  point  of 
bchall  s  departure,— and  with  the  most  encouraging  prospects. 

trench  Jesuits  were  now  to  appear  on   the  scene.     Louis  XIV, 
whose  career  we  shall  soon  behold  at  a  glance,  »  had  comprehended 
he  changes  which  such  a  stale  of  afTairs  in  China  induced  in  Europe. 
.1  order  some  day  to  ensure  to  France  the  plenitude  of  commerce  \n 
liose  ernpires,  he  gave  to  the  Chinese  mission  a  national  recommenda- 
non.      tather  Verbiest  seconded   his  desires,"t     He  obtained  from 
Kang-Hi  an  edict,  by  which  the  Christian  religion  was  declared  holv 
and  without  reproach.     Pope  Innocent  XL,  in  J(J81,  wrote  the  Jesuit 
a  breve  of  encouragement ;— "  for  there  was  nothing  that  mirrht  not  be 
expected,  with  the  aid  of  heaven,  from  you  and  men  like  yourself," 
said  he  to  Verbiest,  "giving  influence  to  religion  in  those  countries." 
1  ojitical  events  tended  to  augment  the  credit  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court 
ot  1  ekin.     The  Chinese  general,  who  had  invited  the  Tartars  to  dis- 
lodge  the  marauders,  now  revolted,  and  the  western   provinces  of  the 
empire  sided  with  the  rebel.     In  the  strongholds  of  the  mountains  he 
seemed  to  defy  the  imperial  armies.     Kang-Hi  resolved  to  reduce  the 
miscreant,  but  sonaething  was  wanting:   it  was  remembered  by  his 
Older  generals,  and  it  was  cannon,  so  rife  with  the  memory  of  Schall. 
INow,  the  Jesuit  Verbiest  accompanied  the  Chinese  army  :~he  was 
ordered  to  found  guns  of  various  calibres.     Had  the  Jesuiis  changed » 
Was  Verbiest  not  aware  of  Schall's  example?     Still  the  Jesuits  say, 
by  the  pen  of  Cretineau,  in  these  our  times,  that  Verbiest  replied  to  the 
enect  that  his  mission  was  to  bring  down  the  blessings  of  heaven  on 
men,  not  to  furnish  them  with  new  means  of  dest-uction.     Thereupon 
he  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  enemy;  he  and  his  companions  and 
converts  were  threatened  with  persecution  ;  he  yielded  to  (he  nrdprc  . 


hen.  Edif.  ut  anteix;  Cretineau,  v.  60. 


t  Cretineau,  v.  51. 
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set  up  a  foundry;  directed  the  works;  the  messengers  of  death  went 
forth;  and  Kang-Hi  had  to  thank  the  Jesuit  for  victory.*  Surely  the 
alleged  demur  of  this  Jesuit,  coupled  with  his  subsequent  submission, 
is  not  half  so  respectable  as  that  of  Schall,  who  only  demurred  as  to 
his  idea  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  execute  what  he  had  learned  by 
theory.t 

Verbiest,  in  return  for  his  services  in  the  war,  requested  and  obtain- 
ed permission  from  the  emperor,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  mathe- 
maticians. This  was  the  French  expedition  before  alluded  to,  set  on 
foot  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  confessor,  La  Chaise,  with  ulterior  views 
by  both,  never  destined,  however,  to  obtain  their  unmerited  fulfilment. 
Six  French  Jesuits  reached  China  in  1088.  It  was  the  first  expedition 
in  which  the  Jesuits  avowed  that  the  propagation  of  their  religion  was 
not  their  object;  they  came  as  the  envoys  of  Louis  XIV.  for  astrono- 
mical observation  and  scientific  discoveries — operating  unto  "  the  pleni- 
tude of  French  comuierce  in  those  empires. "J  The  thoughtful  reader 
will  at  once  perceive  the  bewilderment  of  the  Company,  when,  in  the 
face  of  all  her  institute  and  declarations  to  mankind,  a  number  of  her 
men  could  sally  forth,  expressly  in  the  service  of  a  royal  despot,  to 
advance  his  ambitious  schemes,  under  the  disguise  of  astronomy  and 
science.  Nevertheless  the  Jesuits,  always  the  most  accommodating 
men  in  the  world,  managed  to  unite  the  duties  of  their  profession:'! 
instinct  wiui  the  requirements  of  their  royal  master,  and  his  mighty 
confessor  Pore  La  Chaise,  who  was  virtually  the  general  of  the  French 
Jesuits,  and  the  grand  promoter  of  the  enterprise  to  Siam  at  the  same 
time,  and  connected  with  the  Chinese  expedition.  It  appears  that  the 
Jesuit  Couplet,  a  Dutchman,  was  the  person  who  stimulated  the  con- 
fessor, with  the  hope  of  the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  Company  by  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Siam,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Dutch,  then  engrossing  its  commerce.  The  rich 
pagodas  of  the  pagans  were  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  enterprising 
gratis-collegians,  whilst  the  extension  of  French  commerce  served  as  a 
motive  to  influence  the  king.  La  Chaise  furnished  the  Jesuits  Fonte- 
nay,  Gerbillon,  Le  Comte  Visdelou,  Bouvet  and  Tachard,  all  of  them 
learned  mathematicians,  destined  for  China  and  Siam,  from  which  last 
country  a  pretended  embassy  had  been  sent  to  Louis  XIV.,  with  ad- 
vances from  its  king.  The  embassy  consisted  of  two  "  mandarins," 
stated  to  have  been  brought  over  by  the  Jesuit  Couplet  before-mention- 
ed. Two  ships  ot  war  carried  the  exploring  expedition,  and  La  Chaise 
sent  a  letter  to  Verbiest  at  the  Court  of  China,  recommending  the  French 
Jesuits  to  his  favor  and  patronage.  "Thus,"  says  Father  Tachard, 
"  we  resigned  with  France,  the  sweetness  and  repose  of  religious  life, 
which  we  had  enjoyed  till  then,  in  order  to  go  and  seek,  at  the  world's 

*  Cretineau,  v.  51,  52. 

t  "  Respondebat  festinanti  Pater  (Schall) ;  baec  s-,  in  libris  tradita,  non  in  castris; 
lectione,non  usii  hausisse  :  alind  oinnino  esse  InReniiim  operi,  aliud  maniim  admovere: 
cxperienti3plurim&m  in  mechanicis  profici." — Hist.  Rplatio,ut  anteH,  p.  64. 

t  Cretineau,  v.  53.  "  Afin  d"assurcr  un  jour  a  la  France,  ia  plenitude  du  commerce 
dans  ces  empires,  il  chercha  i  donner  h.  la  mission  Chinoise  un  cachet  national." 
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nd, the 


end,  the  opportunity  for  procuring  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  to 


.bjec.ed  to  receive  .he,„7foMh;-Kn„,rrUrhuK 

t  China,  and  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  were  afraid  to  dis- 


the  commerce  of 

nleasP  thpir  hiLVn'^L""^  "'""  ^  "'^"«"*^se  Jesuits  were  alraid  to  dis 
please  their  king.t     This  fact  proves  the  pohiical  obiect  of  the  exoe 
U.on :  as  mere  missioners,  the  Frenchmen  would  hale  been  accen'^a- 

u%"  r  rhe'rVncr^^     "-^^r-V^^^  '^'^'^'^  -  chinrkrew^iTe 

purpose  ot  the  French  Jesuits,  and  either  on  that  account,  or  through 
the  spirit  of  nationaity  every  where  more  or  less  prevalent  n  the  Com- 
pany, they  demurred  ;  but  the  Frenchmen  prevailed,and  three  months 
after  their  msta  lat.on,  Gerbillon  and  his  brother-Jesuit  Pereyrrwere 

R  ssia  the/ha.rt''''""  ^"^^"^  ^^  ^''^  ambassadors  to  thJcJrof 
fremo  re?  ^^p^;;,"f  g°^'^^«  ^  Peace,  and  to  regulate  the  limits  of  the 
two  empires.  Gerbillon  succeeded  in  ratifying  the  conditions  offered 
ythe  emperor,  who  on  the  Jesuit's  return,  received  him  w  th  hi'h 
honor,  and  appointed  him  his  master  in  mathematics ;  w^ill  Bouvet 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy;  and  both  enjoyed  the  -'M  ncUon  of 
bemg  the  guests  of  the  imperial  table,  the  companions  of  his  walks  and 
Zrcr.'nd"'^  i^'3  physicians.  They  obtainecl  permission  to  u  Id  a 
t)2  nn   L  ''"f'T  '"  '^^  '"''°'"''"  '^  '^'  palace-domains,  and  in 

'aching  ofTr't'  ,r  ^'T''^^  ^'•^""■"g  P^™'^'«'°"  fo--  the 
Jreda^gant  ""         '"'*"  ^  but  the  emperor  still  re- 

Missioners  of  the  faith,  astronomers,  astrologers,  musicians,  mechani- 
-as,  maihematicians  gun-founders,  gunners,"eve  ythincr  and  SnL 

a  S'lo  fh  r;''  'r^"^  ''T''  ^^  physicians.'  Their  lay  bier! 
applied  to  this  department;— Bernard  Rhodes  and  Pierre  Tranerie 
especially  distinguished  themselves  in  this  faculty.  Rhodes  cured  the 
emperor  of  a  dangerous  malady,  and  received  for  his  reward  nits  of 
gold  to  the  amount  of  about  8000/.§  ^ 

Triumphant  was  the  progress  of  the  Jesuits:  their  talents  and  scien- 
tific  attainments  achieved  wealth,  honors,  and  renown.  The  court  of 
Pekin  was    the  asylum  of  the  sons  of  Loyola:  the  paean   ernperor 

rmelanT'^  T  the  men  of  science.  Father  Dominic  Sn„ 
me  nn^r.ll  h'"  i"i^"".'  ^\^  ^''''"  ^'^h^"'  "'^  P^^trait  is  now  before 
me,  and  well  he  looks  the  character.     Nostri  barbam  non  immittanU 

I  llliZtyif  ^"  ^'"'"'  P-  ^^  '  "'^'-  °^  ^"^'^'^  La  Chaise,  pp.  312-318. 

the  Call  olifpowerTSLrt/Hr'^  Company,  the   En«t  India  Company,  like  ail 
kindly  heird^L  n  ^    ^       ^  ^'"'i''  '°  "-epresent  their  case  to  the  board.     They  were 

to  the  Lazaristro  -China  WMI.i  ?"*'""'*''  V?''^'"''"'  ^'"^  money  from  the  Jesuits 
rfespot^  in  ustlpe  nf-  thn  n  ^^''^  ,''^«  honesty  of  the  board  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
I'uuc  injustice  of  the  Roman  ProniiL'anda.  wa  .ni,»f  n.,f   r„-  .i.„    ..i..  ./.  ,  •    '•" .'"« 


justice    fiil  to  remark  fho  H.ct  that  su  i 


-piiganda,  we  must  not,  for  th 


t'Loy 


a.     The  reign  of  avarice  had 


tompany.    The  fact 


is  given  by  Cretineau,  ubi  supra 


c  sake  of  historical 
argc  a  sum  was  received  by  the  gratis-laborera 
commenced,  and  with  ambition  tormented  the 
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say  the  Constitutions  of  Loyola ;  but  the  mandate  is  gloriously  super- 
seded, and  the  Jesuit-mandarin  sedately  sports  the  honors  of  the  lip 
and  a  luxuriant  beard:  his  mandarin-cap  emphatically  proclaims  his 
•'  holy  poverty"  to  be  a  standard  equivocation.  With  merited  applause 
he  was  mediator  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  cabinets,  and  Peter 
the  Great  forgot  the  Jesuit  in  the  easy  diplomatist,  and  lavished  honors 
on  the  statesman.  Bouvet,  another  Jesuit,  and  "imperial  geographer," 
vied  with  a  third,  Father  Gaubil,  ia  "rendering  science  the  vehicle  to 
the  good  graces  of  the  emperor."*  Immense  were  their  labors;  but 
they  were  deprived  of  the  honor  due  to  their  exertions.  The  acade- 
mies of  Europe  pilfered  their  ideas  and  discoveries,  without  acknow- 
ledgment. "  In  these  circumstances,"  writes  Gaubil  to  Father  Souciet, 
it  is  a  vast  deal  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Observatoire  have  aided 
you  in  the  construction  and  verification  of  the  micrometers,  &c., — that 
they  have  examined  the  observations,  that  they  think  of  making  use  of 
them: — I  care  not  at  all  if  they  name  me  or  not:  but  I  wish  it  to  be 
known  that  those  contributions  are  from  the  French  Jesuits,  whom  the 
king  maintains  in  China.  This  is  for  the  common  good  [of  the  Com- 
pany], and  I  care  not  at  all  for  the  small  honor  that  might  accrue  to 
myself.     Of  all  the  missioners,  I  am  the  least  meritorious."! 

In  the  possession  of  substantial  power,  the  Jesuits  might  proudly 
scorn  the  petty  vanities  of  the  frivolous ; — but  the  letter  which  we  have 
read  exhibits  human  nature  as  strong,  or  rather,  as  weak  as  ever- 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  Constitutions,  &c. 

Pliant  conformity  to  circumstances,  when  absolutely  necessary — but 
steadfast,  unbending  pertinacity  when  it  seemed  likely  to  triumph,  were 
the  constant  characteristics  of  the  Jesuits.  In  India  they  at  length 
effected  and  confirmed  a  spiritual  revolution.  They  had  fallen  in  wiiti 
a  primitive  community,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle.  These  religionists  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
universal  Church,  not  the  Pope  of  Rome,  of  whom  they  had  never 
heard,  but  the  "  Patriarch  of  Babylon,"  at  Mosul.  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  draw  them  into  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Neither  force  nor  persuasion  was  spared.  In  1(501,  the 
most  eminent  among  them  seemed  won  over,  and  a  Jesuit  was  appoint- 
ed their  bishop.  The  Roman  ritual  was  printed  in  Chaldaic:  the  errors 
of  Nestorius,  a  primitive  heretic,  were  anathematised  in  a  diocesan 
council;  a  Jesuit-college  was  erected  at  Cranganor;  the  new  installa- 
tion in  the  episcopal  see  took  place  in  1G24,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  most  obstinate  of  the  former  opponents.  Of  course  the  political 
superiority  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  power  conduced  largely  to 
these  results  so  glorious  to  the  Jesuits. J 

The  same  political  influence  promoted  the  stubborn  assaults  of  the 
Jesuits  on  Abyssinia — Loyola's  Ethiopia.  All  the  former  attempts 
were  utterly  ineffectual,  though  ruinous  to  the  natives.  In  KiOlJ,  the 
Portuguese  rendered  important  service  to  the  Abyssinians  in  a  battle, 


*  CretincaU;  v=  77= 

t  Ranke,  255;  Cordara,  P.  G.  lib.  ix.  p.  535. 


t  Ibid.  V.  79. 
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S™1.ai^^!?.:!:^ii^^^  The  Jesuit 

'"•'n""fo<-  "1  iiio  country.     He  trained  access  tn  flw.  />r.,r..t      rm 
r.ows  sovereig..  wished  \o  form  I  closer  alliace  w i^h  he  Kin,    f  sC" 
n  self-defence  against  his  foes  of  the  interior.     iCz  reprtsenle'd  To 
i..m  theriecessity  of  his  abjuring  his  schismatic  doctrLes  aXonform^ 

of  questionable  deeds.     Pubh^c  disputations    ?R  '  Perpetration 

.nv:r;:dp'.^t^i;R;^S:;^^^^^ 

hen  an  alliance  was  formed  with  Pope  Paul  V.  and  Philip  llY     A  re 

SVTeirChlto'^'^t""^"'  ''^^  "^°"'-  joined  thTre  els  cHhe" 

onvT,  s  si  '  iU  t,  '"^  '^'  ^'onugu.se,  with  the  Jesuits  and  their 

converts,  sidtd  w  th   he  emperor.    Battles  were  fought  year  after  vear  • 

access  alternated  with  defeat:  at  length  the  empfror  Avas  victonous' 

Philip,  to  offic  ate  as— Patriarch  of  EthinnJnT^    Proposed   by  King 

solemnly  tendered  his  obl-diW  to  fh  'p    "  of'iwrhrj:  uTtTa^z 

.nit  him  a  magnificent  palace,  which  the  Irav  1  er^lr^ce  no  fie    wi  h 

ofTr^^  'n^r""'- .   ^''''^''  ^^'^'^  ^>'«  J^^^"i'«  enjoyed  th    triumph 

le  faith.     The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  country' nav   the 

yal  prerogative  was  set  at  naught.     A  monk,  the  chief  7his  o;der 

ed  vvithout  abjuration,  and  was  buried  at  th.  foot  of  the  a  ar  in  a 

tZi  ""t;^  r*  P^';''\-h  '^^d  -terred  another  monk  who     ad     on' 

Jormed.      1  he  Jesuit  had  him  disinterred  and  thrown  on  a  dunirhill 

Fierce  contention,  terrible  battles  ensued  :  rebels  arose   n  every  Quarter 

nt  Jed  forth  his  army,  gained  the  victory,  leavinrr  on  the  fielrl  H(U)()  nP 
is  subjects,  slaughtered  in  the  horrible  cause  of  feHgi on!    This  St- 

ter  rtrthrJhftir  '""  "  ''"^  r'^-^°^^-     "-^  -urtesans  irthe 
tmperor  to  the  ghastly  scene,  expostulating  on  the  iniquitous  warfare 

Iheir  remonstrance  amid  that  field  of  blood  took  effectia  deep  melan 
*uojtcts.     1  he  Jesuit  lellez  calls  this  decree   mpiousand  sncrilrmnns. 

sue  e  sor  p tmo^^^^^  hi  f.f  ^i'"^'  ^"'""^J^^  ^'^^^  '"  ^^'^'^-^  ^is'son  and 
tn-  ch's  r^^n  ^^,'^,'^^L^  ^""X'  ^«P?"^^"'  'olevauou,  in  spite  of  the  pa- 
Vourfahh™h;H  1\/'^  ''^  by  arguments  that  you  established 
your  laith  /    he  asked  Mendez.     "  Was  it  not  by  violence  and  tyran- 
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ny?"  Many  other  provocations  decided  the  fate  of  this  Jesuit  mission. 
The  .Jesuits  "  laid  a  secret  design  to  betray  the  empire  of  Ethiopia  to 
the  Portuguese  dominion;  whereof  they  were  undeniably  convicted  by 
divers  letters  written  to  carry  on  the  treason,  which  were  seasonably 
intercepted.  Under  the  pretence  of  building  churches  and  colleges, 
they  raised  fortifications  and  strongholds  in  many  advantageous  parts 
of  the  country;  and  n  vast  quantity  of  instruments  for  the  erecting  of 
mounds  and  bulwarks,  with  other  warlike  preparations,  were,  upon 
strict  search,  found  in  their  houses.  In  short,  they  did  inordinniely 
enrich  themselves,  and  were  intolerably  insolent, — which  lirst  bred 
among  the  Abyssinians  a  suspicion  that  they  rather  aimed  at  the  gold 
and  government  of  Ethiopia,  than  the  salvation  of  its  inhabitants."*' 
In  addition  to  this  discovery,  the  new  emperor,  FasUades,  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  a  neighboring  prince,  if  he  did  not  ratify  the 
rights  of  the  national  religion;  and  "having  therefore  granted  the 
patriarch  forty  servants,  letters  of  safe  conduct,  and  license  to  transport 
whatsoever  his  father  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  strictly  enjoins  him 
and  all  the  Roman  fathers  to  depart  the  empire  without  delay,  and,  by 
public  decree,  makes  it  a  capital  olfence  for  any  of  them  to  be  found  in 
his  territories,  on  any  pretence  whatever."  Three  Jesuits  remained, 
and  were  put  to  death,  with  others  of  the  party,  "  for  their  obstinacy;" 
nor  did  the  enjperor  spare  his  own  uncle,  "then  seventy  years  old,  but 
condemned  him  to  a  tedious  imprisonment.  In  a  word,  Susnejos,  the 
father,  was  noi  more  zealous  and  active  to  plant  the  Roman  t'aiih  in 
Abyssinia,  than  Fasilades,  his  son  and  successor,  was  to  extirpate  and 
abolish  it."t  He  persecuted  the  converts,  and  successfully  expelled  the 
Jesuits.  By  their  sulTerings  in  a  disastrous  retreat  from  the  scene  of 
their  machinations,  they  partly  atoned  for  the  miseries  which  they  and 
their  party  had  inflicted  on  the  Abyssinians.J 

But  it  was  not  everywhere  the  same  with  the  Jesuits — neither  as  to 
unbending  severity  or  disaster.  It  may  be  some  relief  to  turn  from 
their  measures  with  heretics  and  schismatics,  to  the  pagans,  among 
whom  they  were  gods.  In  South  America  a  luxuriant  Catholicism  had 
grown  up  amidst  the  ruin,  the  spoliation,  the  desolation  of  the  Indians. 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Catholic 
Church  of  South  America  included  an  establishment  of  five  archbishop- 

*  The  Hist,  of  Ethiopia,  by  Wanslaben,  "  a  learned  papist,"  1679,  pp.  24  e.t  seq, 
t  The  Hist,  of  Etiiiopia,  25  et  seq,  "  As  soon  as  these  alTairs  were  thoroughly  made 
known,  and  impartially  stated  at  Rome,  the  College  De  PropagnndA  F/(/e,  npon  iniiturc 
consideration  of  their  ill  success  and  its  just  as  apparent  occasion,  resolved  to  lay 
aside  the  Jesuits  as  improper  instruments  for  that  enterprise ;  and  in  their  stead  made 
choice  of  some  religious  persons  of  the  Order  of  Mendicant  Friars,  to  manage  their 
designs  upon  Ethiopia.  Accordingly,  certain  Capuchins  were  deputed  for  that  charpe, 
and  ordered  to  proceed  on  their  journey  thither  in  the  year  1636." — Ubi  supril,  p.  26. 
These  poor  Capuchins  met  with  a  sorry  fate  :  they  were  actually  "  hanged  with  those 
very  ropes  which  themselves  had  made  use  of  for  their  girdles." — P.  31. 

t  Ranke,  255  ;  Cordara,  P.  6.  p.  320;  Juvenci,  p.  705  ;  La  Croze,  I.  iii.  pp.  2fl()-320. 
The  Jesuits  in  their  retreat  from  Abyssinia  were  arrested  by  the  Pacha  of  Suakem,  and 
he  refused  to  let  them  proceed  without  the  payment  of  30,000  piastres  by  way  of  ran- 
som. The  general  of  the  Jesuits  appealed  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  the  French  consul 
in  Egypt  received  orders  to  take  steps  for  their  libcratioii,  and  the  paciiu  was  forced  t"- 
give  up  his  prey. — Cretineau,  v.  20. 
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THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

rics,  twenty-seven  bishoprics,  four  hundred  convents 

rushes  and  curacies  hehi  by  friars,  or  Indian  villa^res  i 

tothe/auh      Magnihcent  cnlhedrnis  had  risen;  "spac.uus  anu  comrort- 

nb  e  convents  around,  deepened  the  shades  of  thit  vicissitude  in  the 

orunesof  the  Ind.ans,  on  which  it  was  impossible  that  Heaven  should 

f?  H  H  i  "?r''^'''°"-  y^'^"  ""^  '•"''•«  P«^'i«'  good  may  have  been 
j'flected  by  those  troops  of  monks  and  friars,  who  accompanied  the  free- 
hooters  of  bpa.n  and  l>ortugal:  but  we  have  long  since  beheld  the  na- 

■onal  results  of  a  luxunous,  debauched,  proud,  and  sensual  cl  rgyTn 
the  colonies  of  both  hemispheres.*  In  the  face  of  undeniable  facts  the 
romances  put  forth  by  themselves  and  their  partisans  a.Zchod  by 
credulous  Protestants,  may  serve  to  amuse  of  edify  the  frivolous,  who 
neithyr  consider  the  antecedents  nor  the  consequences  of  monkish  do° 
nunation  ,n  the  Amer.cas.  The  miserable  Indiins  scarcely  had  reason 
to  be  sat.s.ed  with  the  useful  arts,  and  the  religion  taught  them  in 
return  for  he.r  wealth  and  liberty.  In  the  gorgeous  cerenlials  whici; 
del  ghted  them,_rn  the  music  and  song  which  charmed  their  ears  with 
irJnTr '"■'"  \  %  Tr'^'""  imaginings  of  their  minds,  confounding 

ngan  Kleas  with  Catholic  representations,  their  dreams  by  night  may 
kve  been  occasionally  sweetened-but  they  themselves  were,  in  sad 
n-al. ty,  dwindling,  perishing  from  the  face  of  the  land-making  room 
for  the  avaricious  and  ambitious  Christian  invaders,  with  whom  their 
spiritual  guides  had  struck  alliance. 

Somewhat  different  apparently,  were  the  operations  of  the  Jesuits 
among  the  Ind.ans  of  America  Much  more  regulated  in  their  condu 
under  str.c  er  supervision  at  all  times,  they  were  able  at  least  to  bring 
I.  gher  civilising  powers  to  bear  on  the  destinies  of  the  savage.  By 
he  year  1Mb  the  Company  was  widely  established  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  settlements  of  America:  but  in  Paraguay  thev  were 
trying  an  experiment  which  seemed  to  them  likely  to  eventuate  a  last- 
mg»theocracy,"-.alihough  they  knew  that  the  most  striking  and  only 
sample  of  the  kind  on  record-as  given  in  the  Bible-proved  a  failure 
at  las -and  the  last  state  was  much  worse  than  the  first,  the  » thee 
cracy"  being  intermediate. 

J}""  l'''o^("c«  of  Paraguay  had  no  boundaries  on  the  north  or  the 
south,  excepting  those  which  the  ardor  of  the  Jesuits  prescribed  to  their 

or  7",b  mo'r''^^' ''",'  l^'l  ""7'  ''■'  ""■'•  "^'-""P'^'  g'^«  -  new  turn  to  Je  mode, 
te^:^Z'e^^:^rr:^  l^'^'  ^'^""^  '  '"■'  ^y  ">«  '^^"y  "f^helr  conduct,  lessen 
whos..7ni™  ?u      ^-    "''■""f  ''^'■*'  """'^  *»  '^S^'"^  tl'C'f  religious  governors; 

"  a    e  V  dpJ/r/uo       t'T'^  "  ^""''  P"''*^-^  ^  ^''"  ""'  P'-«^^"'J  '"  "''y'  '>'"  it  certainly 

70     t7,;  r  *"  ""'' •'■■'"g«'-7«  ^PP^'^rance.^'- Davie,  Letters  from  Paraguay,  p. 

Jll  /i  "  !,,^.';'  ;;/j„X         ""  "^"^  "'k  7'-^  governments,  which  the  clersf  at'fir^i 

actuated  th^min  the.r1orme;'f:;o'"s':''"'''  ''""  "'"  """""  ^^''^^''"^"  ^"  '^'''  "''-'» 
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labors.  Oceans  laved  it  on  both  sides.  The  whole  continent  of  South 
America  was  the  field  of  operation.  Numerous  colleges,  houses  and 
residences  attested  the  activity  of  the  fathers:  but  their  scheme  of  se- 
clusion and  government  for  the  Indians  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most 
curious  attempts  of  Loyola's  adventurous  progeny.  They  collected  the 
Indians  into  villages,  called  reductions,  whence  they  rigorously  excluded 
all  Europeans  not  connected  with  the  Company.  In  1632,  there  were 
twenty  reductions,  each  containing  about  1,000  families,  which  is  stated 
to  mean  many  thousand  men.  Two  Jesuits  had  the  charge  of  each 
reduction,  in  general,  but  only  one  when  the  village  was  poor.  The 
Jesuit  was  their  king,  master,  teacher,  physician,  architect,  farmer;  in 
a  word,  he  had  supreme  dominion  over  the  savages  whom  he  could 
manage  to  collect  and  retain  in  the  reductions.*  In  forming  a  reduc- 
tion of  men  who  "  had  only  the  name  and  figure  of  the  human  race," 
the  Jesuits  appointed  certain  officials  over  them,  to  whom  they  gave 
the  classic  names  of  consuls,  praetors,  and  other  Roman  or  Spanish  titles. 
Rules  and  regulations  were  appointed;  the  penalty  for  their  infringe- 
ment was  public  castigation.  Each  man  had  his  portion  of  ground 
allotted  to  him,  which,  at  stated  times,  he  ploughed,  sowed,  dressed, 
and  reaped  by  command.  Frequent  visitations  and  constant  supervision 
tended  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  savages.f 

No  one  was  permitted  to  leave  the  village  without  express  permission 
from  the  father.^ 

The  boys  were  taught  the  Catechism  the  first  thing  in  the  morning; 
then  they  ranged  themselves  into  two  classes, — one  for  reading  and 
writing,  the  other  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Mutual  instruc- 
tion was  enforced.  They  heard  mass  every  day  ;  and  were  assembled 
again  before  noon,  together  with  the  girls,  for  religious  instruction. 
When  the  church-bell  sounded,  thrice  a  day,  for  the  Jlngelus,  or  salu- 
tation of  the  Virgin,  the  whole  population  instantly  set  aside  the  work 
in  hand,  fell  on  their  knees,  and,  all  together  raising  their  voices,  sang 
a  hymn  and  certain  prayers  set  to  music  for  them,  containing  the  chief 
points  of  Christian  doctrine. 

On  great  festivals  the  reductions  invited  each  other;  the  fathers 
came  together,  the  musicians  united  their  bands,  and  all  made  merry 
with  dance,  and  song,  and  jollity,  in  which  the  fathers  shared,  till 
evening. 

One  of  the  fathers  visited  every  house  daily  to  see  after  the  sick. 
*'  The  fathers  seek  out  and  administer  medicines  to  the  patients ;  pre- 
pare and  cook  their  food  for  them,  and  even  bleed  thom.  And  this  is 
the  most  powerful  means  whereby  their  barbarous  minds  can  be  molli- 
fied. For  at  first  it  was  impossible  to  induce  them  to  receive  the 
fathers  into  their  houses,  or  to  permit  them  to  see  their  wives,  until,  in 
process  of  time,  they  found  out  how  beneficial  the  fathers  nii.ofht  prove 
to  them  in  their  afl^airs ;  and  now  they  crave  their  visits  with  importu- 
nity, particularly  when  any  of  them  is  ill."§ 

*  Litt.  Ann.  Prov.  Paraquaria!,  (636,  pp.  37,  38. 

t  Ubi  suprd,  iO.  '  ---        -  ^  Ubi  supri. 

^  «  Patres  enim  sgris  corporibus  medicinas  et  queerunt  et  applicaiu  j  iis  cibum  con- 
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Thefather  was  supreme  judge  in  the  reduction.     His  sentence  set- 
tied  every  dispute  ;  and  so  great  was  his  authority,  and  the  general 
op.n.on  of  h.s  mtegnty  that  his  decision  was  receded  withouf  mu? 
murmgs  or  resistance.     The  youth  exhibited  the  greatest  defere^e 

S'c  mnanf  "th"  ''  '',l'f  "I' '?  ^^^'^  respect'like  the  no'ce"  of 
the  Oompany.     They  walked  with  decorum,  modesty  on  their  brow 

and  mostly  with  eyes  downcast  to  the  ground.  They  obeyed  Te 
s  ightest  hint ;  and  they  were,  in  this  matter,  so  well  exercised,  that 
hey  frequently  anticipated  the  command.  They  confessed  heir  ins 
frequently,  shed  copious  tears  for  the  least  faults,  received  the  sacra 
ment,  recited  daily  the  rosary  and  other  prayers,  and  were  particuLrTv 
:kTZi.\r'V  '^^^^"-     The/laLraled  thlm TeC  wi "  J 

fth^  hairsh  r'%  \"  °"'t  '  ^^^^^'  ^"'^  '°'-'"^^'l  'heir  little  bodies 
With  a  hair  shirt.  Such  is  their  purity,  that  when  they  speak  to  wo- 
men-even  their  own  mothers-they  fix  their  eyes  on  the  ground!* 

These  youths  are  the  most  faithful  scouts  and  informers  They  re- 
r  h.  '  ^•^'V"^"^"'^'  -"d  report  the  sins,  quarrels,  and  everything 
else  that  may  chance  among  the  people.  Malefactors  are  abhorred  bf 
none  more  than  these  boys ;  and  whatever  they  find  out.  they  instantlv 
report  to  the  fathers.  Their  mothers  themselves,  when  they  are  con^ 
fessing,  and  are  questioned  as  to  any  particular  sin,  usually  reply  thus  • 
-"have  not  con.mitted  that  sin,  for  my  son  admonished  me  abou  it/4 

Such  are  the  skeleton  facts  of  the  scheme  in  general.     From  the 

Jesuit  Charlevoix,  I  shall  proceed  to  select  illustraUons  of  the  re^u  ts 

These  Indians  were,  according  to  Charlevoix,  very  vicious:  "  their  bru- 

hsed  reason  had  preserved  scarcely  a  trace  of  natural  religion.     Mira- 

cles  were  necessary  to  convert  them;  and  He  who  had  inspired    he 

missionaries  with  the  design,  did  not  withhold  miraculous  imposition. 

He  began  with  miracles  of  terror,  which  produced  a  great  efTect.    The 

cacique  of  the  Reduction  de  Loretto  had  displayed  great  zeal  for  that 

establishment,  and  had  been  the  first  to  receive  baptiL.     He  even  put 

a^vay  his  concubine.     They  abridged  the  time  of  his  probation      He 

elapsed,  resumed  his  former  way  of  living.     The  missionaries  tried  per- 

suasion  and  mildness  to  reclaim  him.     Then  they  threatened  him  whh 

ts     uf^T^^T^  excommunication,  if  L  did  .ot  retrace  is 

steps.    He    stil     resisted.     Then,"    says   the  Jesuit,  "after  havino- 

abused  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  he  felt  all  the  rigor  of  his  ju  tice      Onf 

ay.  whilst  he  was  alone  in  his  hut.  it  took  fire  sudden  y  on  all  sides^ 

he  new  Christians,  at  his  own  cost,  that  there  is  a  jealous  God  in 

miJrp'rr-         ""^  T""°^  ^^T'^  with  impunity  the  advice  which  his 
ministers  give  us,  on  his  part."J  '^       j 

uci  poSit  u'tTtr."    r  ^"'■"'"  ^"""*  deleniuntur.    Nulla  enim  ratione,  initio, 
labenteCrr^^  domos  ingredi,  aut  uxores  vel  intueri  paterentur :  donee 

eo8?am  TLll  •=°8"°^!,':«'  1"*"'°  '^bus  suis  Patres  eesent  emolumento:  atque  aded 
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Without  attempting  to  explain  this  miraculous  interposition  in  terro- 
rem,  it  may  serve  to  show  how  both  the  young  and  the  old  members  of 
their  "Happy  Christendom"  fared  in  the  reductions  in  case  the  will  of 
the  fathers  was  not  strictly  obeyed.  All  the  missions  were  formed 
nearly  on  the  same  plan,  and  communicated  with  each  other.  Only 
one  language  was  taught  and  used  throughout  the  reductions.  Total 
isolation  from  the  Europeans  was  the  object  of  the  Jesuits.  The  most 
fruitful  and  healthy  spots  were  chosen  for  these  villages,  and  all  were 
built  in  a  regular  and  similar  form,  the  streets  of  one  breadth,  extending 
in  right  lines,  and  meeting  in  one  central  square.  Each  village  had  its 
church,  built  in  the  most  conspicuous  situation.  The  churches  were 
in  general  handsome  buildings,  designed  with  no  small  taste  and  skill 
in  architecture,  by  the  missioners,  and  decorated  with  paintings  and 
pieces  of  sculpture,  sent  as  presents  by  pious  Catholics  in  Europe. 
Close  to  the  church  was  the  house  inhabited  by  the  missioners.  To 
them  were  associated  six  boys,  chosen  from  among  the  natives;  and 
together  they  formed  a  chapter,  or  religious  community,  having  all  the 
laws  appointed  with  monastic  regularity. 

In  every  village  there  was  a  workhouse,  or  place  of  confinement  for 
disorderly  women.  There  was  likewise  an  arsenal,  replenished  with 
all  sorts  of  weapons  in  use  among  the  Europeans,  provided  with  a  small 
train  of  artillery  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  in- 
habitants were  trained  to  arms,  distributed  into  companies,  and  the 
most  intelligent  among  them  were  chosen  as  officers.  These  were  dis- 
tinguished by  uniforms  decorated  with  gold-lace,  and  they  bore  in  some 
conspicuous  part  of  their  dress  a  device  indicative  of  their  place  where 
they  commanded.  The  evening  of  every  holiday  was  a  time  of  exer- 
cise for  the  troops,  in  which  they  went  through  their  evolutions. 

In  the  schools  some  of  the  boys  were  taught  to  read  Latin  and  Span- 
ish— but  only  to  pronounce  the  language,  not  to  understand  or  speak 
it:  they  had  to  read  to  the  community  during  meal-time;  and  such 
was  their  faculty  of  imitation,  that  they  read  as  though  they  understood 
the  language. 

Everywhere  there  were  workshops  for  gilders,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors ;  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  whitesmiths,  clockmakers,  carpenters, 
joiners,  weavers,  and  founders  ;  in  a  word,  for  all  the  arts  and  trades 
that  might  be  turned  to  account.  The  Company's  lay-brothers  of 
every  trade  and  occupation  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  of  immense 
utility  in  all  her  missions  abroad.  In  Paraguay,  as  soon  as  the  children 
were  old  enough  to  begin  to  work,  they  were  taken  to  these  workshops, 
and  applied  to  the  business  for  which  they  expressed  the  greatest  liking, 
on  the  principle,  that  art  is  to  be  guided  by  nature.  Their  first  masters 
were  Jesuit  lay-brothers,  sent  out  on  purpose  to  instruct  them.  Some- 
times the  fathers  themselves  drove  the  plough,  and  handled  the  spade, 
to  teach  them  agriculture,  and  engage  them,  by  their  example,  to  culti- 
vate the  earth,  to  sow  and  to  reap.  These  neophytes  built,  after  designs 
lurnished  by  the  Jesuits,  such  churches  as  would  not  disgrace  the 
greatest  cities  in  Spain  or  Peru,  either  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
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each  woman  received  a  n.innf  Mrnf^'      i       .     ^^^'""'nff  of  the  week, 

return  on   the  folLinV'SX^^S  "1^^^^  '"' '' 

were  occasionally  put  to  such  Si   £'      ^-^  '*""  '^'^   '""'"•     '^''^''V 
their  strength.   ^  ^  "''^  ^"^^  "«  ^'^  "»'  ^eem  to  surpass 

No  distinctions  or  ineouah'tv  w^m  nri™;..   i 

brought  before  the  iTsu  ,s  »n  d.^  ?  '"■  '^'""'""""J'  P™'''"==<'  "™ 
.  public  slausbto-house  for  ,t  .„,  I  "!."'"  "'"•'■''<'"'<^»-  '''bere  wa, 
lion,,  and  dislbLd  arlom/^e  flflie     '  T"'  T  t'^"' '"'°  P"" 

J,»Lr„s°.^  "'°"'"''  """'  "'«"'""'''  ^"^^"^  '"""  'he  whole  e«en,of 

-  io.„  cbL  oTSci^^o^xs  :f,  '&^jrra;t^:'5 

"Piul  perform.nco,  the  frame  of  whJhT.  P":«'ie»de.  on  the  Uruguay,  a  ,e™ 

PM  color,  and  .„  artrnlly  c"nl,i,ed  ™  .^  .„  "''°""'  u"'""''  "'  ''""""  "f  «  l"illhl 
"-  correct  car.in,  .„/  Sn„  •  »or  J^T' ^V""  "'"f "'  "''"'""  '«">•  •>'  •»' 
•■'Hed  b,  the  hand      ThifpT.Le  »-,  '  ° -'j!"  t^"',"".,'"  di.co.ered  until  it  i. 

;»■■.  .«  «>»,  year,  ^efc"  their  t,;E;!,?i°iit.' SS/^j^'X^" 
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in  robes  of  ceremony  appropriated  to  the  occasion.  The  rroops  made 
their  appearance  in  their  best  apparel :  fireworks  took  place,  supphcd 
by  gunpowder  manufactured  for  the  purpose  by  the  Indians  themselves  : 
their  little  artillery  was  drawn  out,  and  the  air  resounded  with  joyful 
discharges. 

One  festival  in  parlicuHr  df:;!?erves  description.  To  inspire  the  most 
profound  reverence  for  tlu^  s,.*.  rnr.iont  of  the  altar,  a  day  in  the  year 
was  set  apart  devoted  i )  the  specui'  purpose  of  rendering  it  distinguished 
homage.  On  this  day  the  sacrament  was  carried  in  splendid  proces- 
sion through  the  village.  Groups  of  dancers  announced  its  approach; 
nothing  burlesque  or  lascivious  was  admitted  into  these  dances:  but  a 
sort  of  pure  and  chaste  festivity  pervaded  the  performance.  The  holy 
wafer,  adorned  with  every  thing  which  th'ii  V.v'o  wealth  could  afford 
to  render  it  magnificent,  passed  over  tiowers  and  odoriferous  herbs 
strewed  in  profusion  on  the  ground,  and  under  bows  and  blossoms 
twisted  into  triumphal  arches.  Birds  of  the  gayest  plumage,  such  as 
expand  ther  wings  under  those  burning  suns,  were  tied  to  the  arches; 
but  it  was  so  contrived,  that  the  strings  which  held  them  should  be 
nicely  concealed,  so  that  they  seemed  to  have  come  of  their  own  accord 
to  mix  their  warblings  with  the  hymns  and  canticles  of  their  fellow- 
mortals,  and  join  in  the  adoration  of  one  common  Deity.  This  concert 
of  praise  and  devotion  was  swelled  and  deepened  by  the  growlings  of 
lions  and  tigers,  chained  at  certain  distances,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
surveyed  without  danger  by  the  spectators.  Large  basins  of  water 
were  likewise  seen,  with  various  fishes  of  curious  forms  and  dyes, 
sporting  in  the  rippling  waves.  The  streets  were  hung  with  carpets, 
separated  by  garlands,  festoons,  and  bundles  of  foliage,  disposed  and 
arranged  by  the  simple  taste  of  the  female  part  of  the  community. 

From  this  union  of  art  and  nature,  this  display  of  simplicity  and 
devotion,  this  concert  of  the  feathered  tribes  with  the  savage  animals  of 
the  desert,  this  mixture  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  water,  under  a  serene 
sky  and  resplendent  sun,  arose  a  scene  as  smiling  to  the  fancy,  and  as 
interesting  to  the  heart,  as  can  be  well  conceived. 

The  spectacle  concluded,  and  the  difl^erent  sorts  of  provisions,  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  it,  were  presented  by  the  grate- 
ful savages  to  their  spiritual  governors,  who  never  failed  to  send  the 
best  part  to  those  whom  sickness  hindered  from  partaking  in  the  festivi- 
ty.    The  rest  were  regaled,  each  with  a  small  cup  of  wine. 

The  second  object  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
the  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  precincts  of  their  dominions.  At 
first,  the  Spaniards  were  accustomed  to  seize  all  the  Indians  they  met 
with,  carry  them  into  slavery,  and  employ  them  in  the  labor  of  the 
mines:  the  Jesuits  obtained  an  edict  from  the  court  of  Spain,  securing 
the  liberty  of  all  those  who  joined  their  communities;  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  them.  They  would  gladly  have  shut  out  all  Europeans,  and 
prevented  their  visits,  whether  as  merchants  or  travellers.  This  anxiety 
on  their  part  was  represented  by  their  enemies  as  the  jealous  vigilance 
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nary,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  a  rensonnhle  persuasion,  imnressed  on  their 

amon,  .h.™   he  was  oarefally  ^^^^^^"ed^KhTvXv'rd 
hospita  ,ly,  bul  never  allowed  lo  wander  .vilhoM  the  nllend;n.  Za 

limils  of  these  sacred  territories  with  as  little  delay  as  nrible  • 

i  Jwha.  Fenelon  ir.LVTn^d  Z7^:"Z"Z::  ^^  rTh^of  S 

iirar .    iviuraior ,  n  his  Chrunamsinw  Felke,  n  1743.  showed  «-h,( 
*ct  the  annual  letters  of  Father  Gaetano  Ca  laneo  pradueed  „n  hi, 

iLT:;d'tet:prsi,rjz!?s^^^^ 
r,f;'cVrp^o;7/'i^rh':;i;^rstd";&';e;''r:r^^^^ 

I  Jesufs  to  which  he  ga.e  credence.t    B.t'S ^Z'^T^ol :ll 

honored  it  wherever  he  Znd  it  Nlverthplpr''  u''*"'  K^  ^^"^  "^  '^i*'"''  o'"  truth,  and 
the  ti.ct  that  though  M..ratori  made  urJent  amMmr,  »'°"/'""'''  "  ^  ^'"  "°'  '=""'=««» 
nonages  of  the  Company,  whiirenlS  n  £  Zl  Ca'TT  '"  ''^  ^'"'''■p^^- 
missions  and  provinces  Jip  miilH  „n„o.  „/?  ^u  '  /  documents  concerning  those 
in  their  archir'^s  worth;  of  se^iL."  o  i  .ht'l^'V^hr'^'""  ^""^  *^^'"  j  '^ere  was  nothing 
wl.en  he  asked  for  information  ?e«  ct  nl^Fnthl  L''""^"'"'^^™^"'  ''"  ^"''^  experienced 
saw  how  Muratori  had  managed  ;..de!tedihlirf"'"  •.,:  '  ^"'  ^^'"  '*'«^'''  '"''^f'^" 
declaring  to  him  their  obliffifion«      Thfi  ''''"'f'  "'^y  '^^''^  "»»  bacl^ward  in 

■nthe  name  of^he  v^^^.ole  Companv  and  al^.ll  nf  ^^  ^""  ■''"  '""P'^  '^"^'^  °'"  ^^anka 
Lagomarsini  dedicatedaworUo  h^m  u"d  a  en.^h  T'''''°"  «."l^««?"«""y  !  ^''ather 
hnn  a  letter  of  thanks.  mJchrisH^nes^l  VlZ^t  '^'  P^^^'-'^^'al.^f^  Paraguay  wrote 
ners.    The  fathers  iftprwnr,l«  wi  i     .  at  '^^  became  the  condiment  of  their  din- 

labar  missionlS  ^g  i^^rttTorl'w'^^'i'cTrh"  ^"0!"^'  ^'^M^f  "^^  °'  ""  ''  ^- 
subject;  and   he  was  warmly  solicited  bvFaLrr  "•  ^"u''"''  '''°'*'  '^"  '*>« 

"ot  be  induced  to  enter  in  o  such  a  rontP«r  «  I  t-agomars.ni  :-but  Muratori  could 
documents  .„np»rn"rp, --,-».«  contest  Subsequently  the  Jesuits  gave  him  snm« 
s»«o  Fe/^«;"-TO"'s|,S     '^     ^'  "      "°  P"Wi«hea  the  second  part  of  the  Christiane. 

For  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  towards  Muratori,  in  the  matter  of  the 
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far  different  aentiments,  pointed  complimentnlly  to  the  Jesuit-kinpdom 
of  Paraguay — eqtiivocai  Chrisliam — men  who  hated  the  Jesuits,  who 
haled  (.'hristianity  or  seemed  to  do  so,  but  descanting  with  studied  elo- 
quence in  pmiseofthe  Paraguay  missions — Buffbn,  and  his  party,  with 
Raynal  and  Montesquieu,  to  all  whom  the  Jesuit  apologists  condescend 
to  appeal  for  the  pittance  of  praise  and  seeming  approval.  But  what 
was  the  motive  I  [low  do  fhene.  approvers  aim  ?  Why,  this  Utopinn 
republic,  as  represented  by  the  Jesuits,  was  a  "fact"  which  enabltd 
those  sapient  pen-holders  who  stirred  humanity,  to  gratify  another  of 
their  propensities  in  declaring  against  property  and  the  distinction  of 
ranks.  The  sober  and  dispassionato  reasoner,  who  is  anxious  to  form 
a  right  judgment,  will  calmly  inquire  into  the  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents of  Jesuit-rule  and  labor  in  Paraguay,  and  what  they  really 
accomplished. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  things  which  the 
Jesuits  succeeded  in  changing  for  the  better,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  far  as  the  mere  physical  or  mechanical  nature  of  man  is  concerned. 
Whatever  miseries  a  race  of  wandering  savages  might  endure,  were 
aggravated  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.  Naked, 
defenceless,  they  were  perpetually  the  objects  of  predatory  expeditions. 
and  thousands  were  yearly  torn  from  their  native  wilds  into  hopeless 
captivity.  The  victims  of  this  remorseless  warfare,  thus  separated  from 
everything  that  was  dear  to  them,  were  exercised  in  the  pestilential 
labors  of  the  mines,  condemned  to  all  the  drudgery  of  heartless,  ruth- 
less avarice.  The  Jesuits,  wiio  had  been  the  only  churchmen  that 
consoled  the  negro  in  the  Spanish  Aceldama,  rushed  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Indian,  as  well.*    They  raised  a  rampart  between  the  oppressors 

imntarulate  conceftion  of  the  Virp;in,  and  the  sanguinary  vow,  I  must  refer  the  curious 
to  hia  biography,  as  above,  pp.  109 — 1 14.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  violence,  setting 
even  the  papal  mandate  at  defiance  and  appealing  to  the  people  in  the  cause  of  the 
Virgin,  which  had  enlisted  their  pride  and  vanity  into  a  most  disgraceful  battle  ol 
scandal.  Muratori  honestly  denounced  the  superetitious  ceremony  and  vow  which 
they  exhibited  and  defended,  and  they  fell  upon  him  with  injuries,  calumnies,  in  :i 
manner  totally  unworthy  of  religious  men — but  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Monita 
Secreta,  They  said  he  was  no  theologian — nay,  they  made  out  that  he  was  a  down- 
right heretic  and  opposed  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  They  overwhelmed  him  with 
letters  full  of  abuse  and  menaces,  telling  liim  he  would  not  be  saved  if  he  did  not 
retract — "  che  non  si  salverehbe  se  non  si  ritrattava,  e  talvolta  ancora  con  minaccie."— 
Ubi  suprti,  120. 

•  The  Jesuits  state  this  fact  as  follows: — "  The  African  slaves,  of  whom  there  is  a 
▼ery  great  number  all  over  this  continent  (Anno  1636),  since  every  year  many  ships 
full  of  them  come  hither  from  Angola  and  Guinea,  where  the  natives  force  each  other 
into  slavery,  and  sell  them  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  merchants.  They  have 
their  sodality  in  this  city  as  in  all  others,  whereby  they  are  very  piously  affected.  In 
their  bodily  ailments  and  mental  sorrows,  they  have  no  refuge  but  our  Company.'' 
They  were  generally  re-baptised  on  their  arrival,  on  account  of  doubts  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  sacrament  conferred  before  they  were  chained  by  the  Christians  in  the 
slave-ship. — Lift.  Ann.  ut  anteh,  p.  23.  The  Jesuit  Fauque  gives  a  bitter  account  of 
the  poor  negroes  in  Cayenne,  about  a  century  ago,  1751.  They  frequently  ran  away 
to  the  woods.  "  To  obviate  this,"  says  Fauque,  "  our  kings  [of  France]  in  an  express 
code  of  laws  for  the  slaves,  have  enacted,  that  for  the  first  time  a  slave  runs  away,  il 
denounced  and  taken  a  month  afler,  he  shall  have  his  ears  cut  off  and  his  back  branded 
with  thf!  flcur-dc-lys.  Fof  the  scxond  offence,  his  hamstrings  were  cut.  For  the  thiri- 
he  was  hanged."    The  Jesuit  gives  an  account  of  a  feat  he  performed  in  inducing  a 
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TIIE  BISNEItTO  Tllgy  CONFBRHED  ON  THE  INDUNS. 

Toon  rj'L,  r  „t«1"''r.7'"""  ''■'"t ''"'' '«- "'« «-« 

he  veil    of  WK      •■'''' '"^*  «oliiudes  which  had  resounded  oniywiih 

tres      Thlt  -^  '°r  ^'^  '°"^  S'^'^^'-^'  ^^'^''^•^  grows  in  those  conn 

les      Ihexvomen.ma  loose  garment  adapted  to  the  heat  of  the  cH 

mate,  disposed    the  r  ha  r  in  a  nmnhnr  ^r  r       r  ,    r    ,  .        '"^  ^"" 

babretts  oV Te  Sn^'"""  """'  '^^'^  ^'^^^'^     «-^  --^^  P- 

Thu "fir  LT  V"  '^^  "^'^  °[  ^^'"^^-  J^"^  '-'  was  'stat  0  a  y  ther  ' 
Ihus  far,  and  no  farther,  was  the  award.  Charlevoix  pays  i^e  Indinn- 
he  compliment  of  ascribinjr  to  them  unlimited  powersTim  tation    bat 

ZVl'"^  TT'°"-  ™'  d^^fi^-"^y  ^vas  the  result  of  he  system 
ha    fash.oned   them  unto  mere  subjection-appealing  on  v  to^t^he?^ 

em  in"  a,rth";Tff'''"^.' '^"  ''''  'Y  "  '^«  ^^'"'^  w-e  tnctialto 
e^erv  naricular  hvTh  7'"  'r^^'  ^f  ^'^  ^^^hioning  their  conduct, 

edness  LcP  '  n  r.;   ^        .^'"  °^  '"^P^"^^'"^  punishment,  bleak  wretch! 

rivnn!       r     >    •  ^y  exP"Jsion~and,  at  all  times,  by  the  deceitful  con- 

nTmind  o^h'"?"'  ""''^''^  ^^"  ^^  "^"  ^  heaven.     S  r    ou  d 

f  theTsm-^  nJw  .'"'''"u  ''  '''  y^T''"^  fulness  under  the  pressure 

LI  •'^^"•^''"stitutions,  thus  applied.     They  reduced  the  species  to 

'arneness  and  symmetry;  but  what  became  0}  its  physical,  ifs  moral 

bis^SuS'f?:™  rSu.^'  "^-  '•  '^'"'^^°'^'  ^"-^°"'  -'^  U"-'-ho  evidently  got 
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energy  ?  What  became  of  that  internal  power — the  consciousness  of 
duty,  eventuating  that  self-dependence  which  is  neither  cast  down  by 
failure,  nor  broken  by  calamity?  Had  these  adventurous  Jesuits  them- 
selves in  India,  China,  and  America,  everywhere,  been  hampered  as 
they  hampered  these  Indians,  the  world  would  have  heard  little  about 
them.  It  was  partyism,  corporate-interests,  the  cause  to  which  they 
were  sworn,  that  narrowed  the  hearts  of  the  Jesuits  in  i»s  largest  con- 
ceptions, and  made  them  slaves  in  the  loftiest  flights  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Want,  calamity,  stroke  upon  stroke  by  a  hostile  world 
inflicted,  will  neither  crush  a  man  nor  a  nation,  if  either  but  feel  that 
self-dependence  in  any  career  whatever — but  especially  when  com- 
bined with  right  reason  and  the  heart's  uprightness. 

Consider  the  French  in  their  great  revolution.  A  nation  hurried  by 
the  violence  and  ferment  of  the  vices  which  rankled  in  its  bosom,  from 
one  kind  of  fanaticism  to  another — at  all  times  pouring  out  its  blood  at 
every  vein — drunk  with  the  rage  of  innovation,  or  mad  with  the  lust 
of  conquest — passing  from  the  desolating  despotism  of  royalty,  to  the 
hideous  despotism  of  mobs — then  to  the  headlong,  ravaging  ambition 
of  an  unscrupulous  soldier.  And  yet  this  nation,  amidst  all  its  excesses 
and  disorders,  amidst  all  the  causes  of  destruction  and  depopulation, 
perpetually  vexing,  harassing  its  heart,  lost  nothing  of  its  outward 
greatness;  it  was  not  only  secure,  but  formidable  to  all  its  neighbors — 
until  its  chieftain  blundered  and  fell  back  on  the  hampering  antique 
system,  lugging  itself  along  with  him — a  nation  of  fiery  eagles  to  feed 
like  vultures  on  the  carrion  of  the  desert.  Its  thousands  had  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  its  armies  after  armies,  in  victory  and  death,  had  lefi 
whitening  bones  'twixt  the  tropics,  or  in  the  frozen  zone,  in  the  north, 
south,  east  and  west;  and  yet  its  visible  dimensions  continued  undimi- 
nished.    It  was  a  giant  with  decayed  vitals — but  still  a  giant. 

Compare  with  such  a  nation  the  state  of  a  people,  where  everything 
is  settled  and  arranged  by  a  cast-iron  standard,  where  luxury  and  indi- 
gence (the  thunder  and  lightning  of  humanity)  are  alike  unknown; 
M'here  a  scheme  of  minute  regulations  is  contrived  to  mince  con- 
science and  exclude  opulence,  for  fear  of  running  into  vices  which 
consume  the  useless;  to  strangle  indigence,  the  hungry  enemy  of  in- 
crease. What's  the  result?  Why,  this  people  will  never  rise  above 
the  standard  of  a  languid,  sickly  body.  It  is  a  feeble  creeping  infant. 
It  expires  without  a  struggle,  for  it  has  had  nothing  to  live  for, — neither 
wealth,  glory,  nor  renown, — neither  rights  achieved,  hopes  reasonable, 
nor  the  spirit-stirring  name  of  Country,  which  is  all. 

And  the  conclusion  is  this: — Our  social  institutions  are  the  parents 
of  a  family  of  evils,  but  they  are  likewise  the  parents  of  our  virtues. 
But  what  is  evil?  How  much  of  selfishness  must  we  not  abstract, 
before  we  can  pronounce  that  to  be  evil  from  which  we  sufltr?  In  what 
period  of  a  man's  history  did  he  ever  free  himself  from  any  given  evil, 
without  superinducing  the  sources  of  others,  perhaps  more  disastrous? 

Property,  the  means  of  security  and  power,  is  the  invigorating  prin- 
ciple of  the  faculties  and  exertions  of  the  mass  of  men.  Fropciit/,m 
its  widest  acceptation,  as  applied  to  land,  tenements,  gold,  the  bodies 
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and  souls  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Have  we  not  seen  how  this  stimu- 
lant to  impulse  has  ra.sed  the  Jesuits?  It  has  done  the  same  to  evZ 
nat.on  wh.ch  has  ever  .•  had  its  day."     But  the  Jesuits  »  bled"  it  ou^ 

Ids"  Th?''"'^  ''^'"  '^'^u'^'J^  t^'y  "^°'"fi^d  '^^'^^  "barbarous 
m  nds  1  hey  were  extinguished  when  they  were  made  to  feel  their 
utter  dependence,— complete  subjection. 

Man  cannot  prosper,  cannot  flourish  under  the  government  of  monks 
Never  wjH  the  hero  spring  up  in  him  who  tremWes  atThe  frown  of  ^ 
priest.     Mmute  and  exact   regulations  may  produce  tranquillitv  and 

int:;vt  .IV"'  ''^'*""^  "P°"  ^  *^°"°^  system;  and  Withal 'steal, 
ing  away  ^yhat  is  necessary  to  maintain  those  blessings  against  external 
s  ocks  and  inroads.  The  tameness,  the  benumbed  monotony  S 
ever  accompany  that  nature-crushing  method,  are,  in  this  point  of 
view,  more  pernicious  than  the  worst  vices  and  abuses  arising  out  of 
ess  shackled  schemes  of  policy  and  social  customs.  God  be  thanked, 
th.t  neither  monkhood,  nor  Jesuit-rule,  nor  vice  is  unavoidable  by  indi 
viduals  or  by  nations.*  -^ 

By  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  their  system  recoiled  on 
themselves  in  the  reductions.     They  say  that  these  proselytes  were  in 
many  respects  "children  all  their  lives  ;"  but  it  was  only  so  whilst  they 
could  shackle  them  and  accustom  them  to  their  fetters.     By  the  ap- 
proach of  the  AJarneius,  a  tribe  of  marauders,  the  whole  Reduction  of 
the  Incarnation  was  totally  changed  at  once:  they  would  not  hear  a 
word  of  God,  shunned  the  church,  concealed  their  children,  lest  thev 
should  be  baptised,  and  avoided  the  Jesuit-superior  to  the  utmost.    And 
what  was  the  cause  ?     Only  a  kw  jugglers  who  had  got  into  the  vill- 
age,  and  enticed  away  the  children  of  the  Jesuits,  with  magical  incan- 
tations, and  carcasses  uttering  oracles,  priests  and  priestesses.     Alas  ' 
even  the  Jesms'  own  catechhts  joined  in  the  fanaticism.     It  was  evii 
(lentiy  a  rival  speculai-'on,  and  seemed   likely  to  ruin   the  reduction 
I  he  Jesuits  set  to  work  furiously;  destroyed  the  temple,  and  the  idols", 
which  were  old  skeletons  dressed  in  robes  and  adorned  with  feathers 
a.)d  a  monstrous  dwarf,  whoir.  the  fathers  pulled  out  of  his  den,  flunjj 
I'lm  to  their  children,  who  passed  the  poor  fellow  throurrh  an  ordeal  of 
gibes  and  mockery  ;  and  then  the  fathers  "  instructed"  and  baptised  the 
monster      Whether  this  violent  remedy  cured  the  disorder  is  uncer- 
win  :  l^harlevoix  does  not  state  the  result.! 

On  another  occasion,  the  assaults  of  the  Mamelus  induced  Alfaro 
'•lie  superior,  to  undertake  a  change  of  locality  for  the  reduction,  pro- 
posing to  move  nearer  the  Uruguay.  The  neophytes  resisted;  they 
conspired  against  the  missionaries;  the  majority  resolved  to  remain. 
VVhat  was  done  ?  Why,  Alfaro  set  fire  to  the  village.  Only  the  crime 
or  arson  could  achieve  an  exodus.  Forced  thus  to  decamp,  these  pious 
Items  of  the  amsfiane.^imo  />/u-e,  divided,  took  different  ways:  some 
went  to  another  tnbe  ;  others  were  led  by  the  Jesuits  to  another  reduc- 
tion, where,  according  to  Charlevoix,  they  did  not  fare  much  better.J 

^llolXl\IZ'"f"V'^T'^'  '  J"''r'  i'-'-"rP""ted,expan(]e.i,  .„   elucidated,  George 
"  t  S^tf  d^Pa™'? rTq       •'^^""■^y^'^'"  •"  P-^'«S"«^ '"''  ^-'^Z"'^.  PP-  276-280. 
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Those  of  St.  Anne  resumed  their  inclination  for  the  hfe  of  the  wilds, 
imafrined  that  they  were  gathered  as  victims  for  the  Mamelus,  insulted 
Alfaro,  stormed  his  chapel,  and  profaned  it  before  his  eyes.* 

In  1089  theve  was  a  transmigration  of  a  reduction,  effected  by  the 
skill  of  the  Jesuits,  not,  however,  without  the  usual  demonstrations  of 
mutiny;!  but  in  1044,  the  greatest  outrages  were  inflicted  bv  these 
happy  Christians  on  their  missioner,  Father  Arenas,  whom  they 
wounded  in  the  head.  The  Jesuits  could  not  get  a  single  boy  to  serve 
at  their  mass.  The  corruption  of  morals  was  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
claiming, when  the  reduction  was  saved  by  a  stroke  of  authority.  The 
Jesuits  arrested  the  cacique,  who  was  ringleader,  and  probably  took 
effectual  means  to  disqualify  him  for  the  future.^ 

Those  of  "  The  Presentation"  had  only  "  promised"  to  bpcome 
Christians,  we  are  told,  and  did  not  keep  their  word  :  they  rose  tumul- 
tuously,  reduced  the  church  and  house  to  ashes,  forced  the  Jesuits  to 
take  refuge  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  Reduction  of  Tarequea  had  the  same 
issue, § 

From  these  examples  it  must  be  evident  that  the  world  has  been 
somewhat  "deceived  by  ornament"  in  the  matter  of  the  Jesuit  Utopia, 
Charlevoix  let  out  all  these  facts  and  others,  by  way  of  showing  off  the 
dillicullies  and  harassments  of  the  Jesuits,  which  all  will  admir;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  following  announcement  does  not  mean  the 
penalty  of  death : — "The  missioners  thought  it  their  duty,  on  certain 
occasions,  to  resort  to  a  prudent  severity,  and  not  to  hesitate  to  cut  off 
some  iipoiled  meu)bers  in  order  to  preserve  the  body."||  Undoubtedly 
these  Jesuits  bitterly  felt  the  hardships  of  their  lot ;  and  the  dreams 
they  loguishly  circulated  in  Europe  may  thus  be  excused,  with  the 
"verily,  they  had  their  reward."  But  one  of  them,  at  least,  Juan 
Domini^ui  :,  an  apostle  of  long  standing,  was  disgusted,  pretended  to 
go  in  quest  of  timber,  in  Brazil,  got  on  board  a  ship  ready  for  sailing, 
and  returned  to  Spain.     Aquaviva  punished  him  severely!'!/ 

Francia,  the  modern  dictator  of  the  country,  in  the  year  18;}8,  de- 
scribed the  Paraguay  Jesuits  as  unos  pillos  ladinos,  that  is,  "  refined 
rogues."  This  may  seem  to  some  of  us  rather  severe;  but  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  worth  atien:.^.!,  as  given  by  Messrs.  Robertson,  in  their 

*  Hist,  de  Paraguay,  ut  anteH,  p.  438.  t  lb.  ut  anteH,  p.  44(i. 

t  Charlevoix,  ii.  cS7.  ^  Ibii,.  ut  anteh,  p.  231. 

II  Charlevoix,  ii.  263.  «'  Les  Missionaircs  crurent  devoir  user  en  quelqiies  rencon- 
tres d'une  sage  severitc,  et  en  point  balancer  il  retrancher  quelques  tnembres  grues, 
pour  conserver  ie  corps." 

IT  Lozano  (Jesuit)  Hist,  do  laComp.  de  Jesu,  inParag.  lib.  v.  c.  2,7.  A  striiunj  illus- 
tration ofhiiruan  nature  is  given  l)y  a  Jesuit  of  himself,  in  the  Lettres Edifiantes  et  (u- 
rieuses.  7  he  reader  is  probably  aware  of  the  superstitious  belief  respecting  St.  Elmo 
and  his  lights  held  by  the  sailors  of  Southern  Europe.  When  electric  lights  appear, 
they  say  that  it  is  St.  Elmo,  who  comes  to  announce  the  end  of  tlie  tempest.  Tin: 
Jesuit  Chome,  on  his  voyage  to  the  missions,  where  he  would  have  to  face  death  in 
many  shapes  for  preaching  his  religion,  neverthelosa  had  not  the  courage  to  disabuse 
the  sailors  of  their  superstition.  "One  day,  vhen  on  deck  with  the  officers,  (hey 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  phenomenon.  I  explai:  ed  to  them  its  cause  ;  but  I  durst  not 
do  so  in  the  presence  of  tlie  sailors."— Lstt.  Edif.  ii.  101  ^Panth.  Litteraire).  Probably 
t,jp  pi;.-!?e!nen!s  *>'  tiie  rrission,  like  those  of  battle,  man  v:;i;r,r.t  many  a  heart  other- 
wise unnerved  for  the  tug  of  peril.    Choine's  letter  is  dated  26  Sept.  1730. 
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interesting  «« Ijctters  nn   Pninminir  "      i„   .l  •     ^^ 

JeMjits  Ml  int  h.i  ^'""?"«y;  In  their  first  excursions,  the 
nwhnn^\L\  ''''  vvandermjv  but  peaceful  tribes  called  (iuaranis 

L^o  St  kr"  '"  r'"'*l-  '^''"^"^  ^^'^  ^^^'^n.dves  up  as  the  d  s  en  -' 
f  th^  Son  of  S''  ""a  "  '^"^  represented  as  the  immediate  apostio 
J, A  K    ^u  :  .^  "'"^''  "^''"'  ^"'J  venerated  by  the  Indians  Tas 

stated  by  Charlevo.x)  suggested  the  fraud.     They  propal  "l   he  i  n 

..fill  /  7  1  V?'^*  ''"^  //u/«r/,,«  lhemsdv(^H,  the  fact  that  St  Thomas 
actually  A«./  landed  in  America.  He  evangelised  it  tlev  said  not 
many  years  after  the  apostles  Imd  been  endowedwith  po7erTo;n  on 
hph  a  Jerusalem.  The  credulous  Indians  were  flu  e^ed  and  prouS 
Ltl     Tu'  '"?   ''^"   ''•"'''■^'«"  descended  with  their  Lher  leSg 

gently  ihibited":'^rKSs'm!^:Zrcoi^^ 

"eat  blood"wlef '"  'r'"-  '''  "'^^"  "^  ^h«  ^•^^-■"'  -d  tLn  c';  ouT; 
r  T  ?  whenever  they  prognosticated  calamity.*  But  the  nvent- 
ve  Jesuits  m  America  did  not  stop  short  with^he  mere  tradition 
1  uy  old  the.r  credulous  converts  that  the  unwieldy  cros  wiS  1  e"; 
forefathers  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  aposile,  was  hidd  n  v  he 
unconverted  Indians,  or  Gentiles,  in  a  lake^.ear  S  k  taca -was 
there  discovered  and  rescued,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  centSs  of  time! 

oiM.n"  ::i.,'S'ir,m?:^^^:f '^^  '  '''P'-''-"'"tion  of  the  «aid  croHs,  with  a  Jenuit 

most  elaborate  piono  ofro-ruish  inVr     fnn   vv.h  "'"  "'"'"  ""   "'"  •''"•"■•     ''  ''"  ■'' 

the  crosH,  duly  iiHor,   et  ,H    I  V  «  .„      »    .         "I'Propnato  "  myBtic  churar.ors"  around 

muna.ui   tho  (f.M.ius'r^  ,f '"';''''''  '     "",'«''  ''^' t'"'  '^'^''"""  tale  of  "  tho  K.^her- 

m  varu.8  colores'  .m  1^^  n     r '«  l'•'^^''"*'  ''"«*'''""■«  ''''"P"'-''  ^isHa.  solonnin, 

<'"Mttero;  nuod   ta      .    se.nr,r',  '  « 'l.m.ie  sangumom  cum   Budorc  copiosissimo 

Krionlia  .iocui  ,"  ,  54  55  n t'  ,'^'''',""''''t'«  '""""'•"•"i«  pro^noBtlcuu,  fniBHo  ox- 
'urious  cxpcrin  or.  J  on  thf':^\n,  ,  n  .  T  ^"'""f  ^"'"'''"'•'■«»««'  ^""  will  find  norne 
without  the  great"  1^     oliLi  vo     wH     ^^'"T"^  f  ""'"?•     "  ''"'"'"'"  ^"y"   '"'•■  "  "«' 

75.    In  the  nresent  riso   tl,„  ^^^  '     ""  '^-  P*  74.— i-'/iys/o/.  Kirrlier.  p. 

managed  the    hin-r  to  -d    1 1  nn      T  •""  r*""*^'  ^^'''"  '='''^'""  •f««"if-n.agicians 

!<-T8,  When  tho  church  wTf^  I  , T  3"^'"^  '^OJ,  say  the  Curious  and  Edifying  Let- 

*-a,ne  -d/H,:;!' ilj  .^  ^     '  ,    „  lIl'S' '  -^';^^  in  the  nigit  li'  all, 

ilien  formed  ro.-nd  it   thro  1 1   w    1  /  ^  ,  '"'''''^'.'^'''''■'''''■•'^  =  "  ""'^"^  '^'""d 

were  foroed  (o  r,.nrl7  1  f' ;,    '  "  '"-"^ufe*'.  "'"1  "'Ver  a  searching  investigation 

vine'''  t  xi      .0     0    '0      ;     ''*^'■^:''«  «""\^t'\ing  '"  "'o  matter  extraordinary  a,fd  dT- 

«he    arnos  of  t'he  e'.rLtestul''/^  T  *■"'''".  ^'^'^'"'^'^ ''"  '''""^"  """'«  t" '"ontion 
w«8  well  nnnS      A«  M.   i  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trick 

<Mst.Trn"ri;st;^;td'^,;'r^^ 

•"■cIiIiihIiop  of  tJalriiffi  ia  fit, il..r  .,.,.Vr"T'""  "",;/,"  '  V^'"^'^^  -'3  mc   itoman  Ciuiioiic 
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by  the  curate  of  the  placs,  Padre  Sarmiento!  "This  historical  anec 
dote,"  says  Mr.  Robertson,  •'  is  related  by  Don  Pedro  Alvear,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  for  adjusting  the  boundarv 
lines  between  Spanish  America  and  Brazil.  The  account  is  taken  from 
a  manuscript  of  his,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Woodbine  Parish.  The 
commissioner  is,  in  many  points,  a  very  respectable  and  accurate  histo- 
rian ;  but  the  facility  with  which  he  has  lent  himself  to  record  the  pious 
fictions  of  the  Jesuits,  may  tend  to  show  the  hold  they  had  upon  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  even  the  first  men  in  the  country.  Alvear 
seriously  solves  the  problem  of  "the  long  immersion,  without  injury,  of 
the  miraculous  cross,  by  assuring  the  reader  that  it  was  made  of  holy 
wood.  He  also  informs  him,  that  many  and  stupendous  miracles  have 
been  performed  by  means  of  it."*  None  of  them,  however,  surpassed 
those  which  Ignatius  performed  there,  according  to  the  Jesuits.  "It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  tell  how  many  prodigies  God  has  here  made  our 
holy  father  Ignatius  illustrious  with.  A  single  paper  image  of  him 
has  these  last  two  years  performed  thirty-five  miracles."  All  these 
miracles  did  the  functions  of  physicians  and  accoucheurs,  as  usual — 
nay,  restored  sight  to  the  blind.t 

"  The  footing  which,  by  pious  fraud,  the  Jesuits  obtained  in  the  coun- 
try, they  confirmed  by  a  combination  of  wisdom  and  worldly  tactics 
seldom  united  in  other  mortals.  They  worked  so  effectually,  that  in 
about  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  their  first  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  they  had  not  only  erected  colleges  and  casas  de  residenda  (habi- 
tations for  themselves)  at  most  of  the  principal  Spanish  stations  in  Soulli 
America,  but  had  fortified  themselves  by  thirty  establishments  of  their 
own,  containing  100,000  inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay.  Their  vast  estates  constituted  the  finest  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  whole  of  this  section  of  South  America. 

"  From  this  centre  of  operations,  they  extended  their  influence  far 
and  wide.  Their  casas  de  temporalidades  (or  buildings  for  their  ware- 
houses), occupied  in  Buenos  Ayres,  together  with  their  college  and 
other  buildings,  a  whole  quadra  (one  hundred  and  forty-four  yards 
square)  of  land.  So  fearful  were  those  cautious  and  prudent  men  of 
anything — even  of  the  lightning  of  Heaven — touching  their  temporali- 
dades (goods  and  chattels),  that  the  whole  of  their  offices  and  ware- 
houses were  made  bomb-proof.     They  were  secured  by  massive  iron 

*  Letters  on  Paraguay,  ii,  42 — 44.  ' 

t  Lilt.  Ann.,  ut  anteh,  p.  26.  "  Dici  vix  potest  qunntis  prodigiis  S.  P.  N.  Ignatium 
Deus  hic  illiistret.  Unica  ejus  imago  papyracea  35  iniraculis,  hoc  bicnnio  fuit  iiisigriis; 
nam  el  matronarum  partus  maturati,  et  uberum  dolores  depulsi;  atque  adeo  visus  est 
mulieri  reatitutus,"  &c.  &c. 

But  the  most  curious  prodigy  was  that  a  young  woman  was  enabled  to  resist  the 
violence  of  a  criminal  assault,  by  having  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on  her  breast.  Oiic 
would  suppose  that  this  "  foot"  was  enough  ;  not  so,  liowever.  The  picture  got  torn 
in  the  struggle:  the  girl  was  sorely  itHicted  thereat;  she  put  the  pieces  in  a  box,  iiui 
when  she  went  to  it  again,  she  found  it  completely  restored  to  its  original  condition,'" 
— Ubi  supri,  p.  27.  The  Lettres  Kdif.  and  Charlevoix  Currish  similar  miracles:  bull 
fear  we  have  been  already  sufficiently  disjjustcd  with  the  impious  inventions  fictions, 
snd  contriva!!ces. 
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gratings ;  and  built  in  a  style  of  solidity,  capaciousness,  and  splendor. 
to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  country. 

"I  once  occupied  a  wing  of  this  ternporaHdades.huMins:  for  twelve 
months,  continues  Mr.  Robertson.  -  While  I  lived  there,  in  1811, 
the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  bombarded  by  the  Spanish  Marines 
from  Montevideo ;  and  as  the  bombs  and  shells  fell  fast  and  thick  in  all 
parts  of  the  town  many  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  my  own 
fnends  sought  shelter  under  the  bomb-proof  roofs  of  the  former  abode 
of  the  Jesuits.  There  they  slept  for  three  or  four  successive  nights; 
and  so  secure  did  they  feel  in  the  strongly-vaulted  apartments,  that  they 
dancea  and  made  merry,  whilst  the  marines,  from  their  shipping  in  the 
inner  roads,  were  throwing  their  shot  and  shells  into  the  town. 

"  Ihe  traffic  of  the   Jesuits  with  Buenos  Ayres,  Assumption,  and 
Corrientes,  was  very  great.    Affecting  to  govern  all  their  establishments 
on  the  principle  of  a  community  of  goods,  and  having  persuaded  the 
ndians  that  they  participated  equally  with  their  nastors  in  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  iheiv  labor  in  common,  the  Jesu,.s  made  subservient 
to  their  own  aggrandisement,  the   toil  of  a  hundred  thousand  Indian 
slaves.     1  hey  instructed  them  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  mechanical 
arts;  they  made  of  them  soldiers  and  sailors;  and  they  taught  them  to 
herd  cattle,  prepare  yerha,  and  manufacture  sugar  and  cigars.     But 
while  the  churches  and  msm  de  remlencia  were  built  with  elaborate 
splendor,  the  Indian  architect  and  mason  occupied  mud-hovels.    While 
the  padres  had  all  the  conveniences,  and  wen  luxuries,  that  could  be 
lurmshed  by  the  carpenter  and  upholsterer;  and  while  the  churches 
ex  ubited  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  carving,  and  embroidery,  the 
Indian  workman  had  scarcely  a  table  and  a  chair,  very  seldom  a  bed, 
and  never  any  other  hanging  or  coverlet,  in  his  hovel,  than  a  coarse 
poncho.     Ihe  Indians  tnade  shoes,  but  the  padres  alone  wore  them, 
and  exported  the  surplus.     Plenty  of  sugar,  male,  cigars,  sweetmeats, 
and  Indian  corn,  were  annually  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres;  but  the   poor 
Indian  could  with  difficuUy  get  a  meagre  supply  of  sah  to  his  yucca- 
root,  and  to  his  occasional  meal  of  beef.     The  soldiers  were  without 
pay,  and  the  sailors  without  reward.     The  barks  constructed  by  one 
Class  of  missionary  subjects  were  first  employed  in  carrying  a-av  the 
iriicles  produced  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  another,  and  (hen  in 
tnnging  back,  as  a  return,  finery  for  the  churches,  and  luxuries  for  tht 
padres  and  their  Iriends.    It  is  true  thaf  the  Indian  was  fed  and  clothed 
out  of  Ihe  common  stock  of  produce,  but  so  scantily  and  disproportion- 
ately, th»t  while  his  earnings  naight  amount  to  a  hundred  dollars  (20/.) 
a  year,  hw  foo^!  .=  nd  raiment  never  cost  one-half  of  the  sum.     He  was 
allovved  two  day-  in  the  week— latterly  thrtc— on  which  to  cultivate  a 
small  patch  of  groun.)  for  him^-  !r  but  whatever  this  produced  went  in 
diminution  of  the  supplwag  muea   to  him  from  the  public  stores.     So 
tna;   after  all,  it  came  to  the  som.^  thing.      Th*.  'c-mmunity'  (that  is, 
ot  the  padres)  was  still  the  gainer  by  the  personal  .abor  of  the  Indian, 
i  "blic  expendiiure  was  diminished  by  his  individual  labor  ot  his  own 
th ""Tu  '  ~t   '  ""''~       '  i'^"-^'^  c:«.-niea  tt..a  rrceiveu  greai  credit  for 
mis  Ji^jeral  extension  of  time  m  the  Indlm  for  his  own  benefit,  thev 
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knew  tlint  tlicir  practical  sophistry  went  still  in  support  of  their  funda- 
mental principle — nfrfrrnndisement  of  the  body.  It  is  from  innumera- 
ble acts  of  this  kind — specious  ostensibly,  but  alton^ether  cunning  and 
selfish  in  reality — that  the  phrase  'Jesuitical  fellow'  has  become  a  de- 
signation of  no  very  honorable  import."* 

This  account  does  not  materially  undermine  the  credit  duo  to  the 
Jesuits  for  their  exertions  in  Paraguay,  though  it  tends  to  qualify  that 
unblushing  self-applause  which  the  Jesuits  and  their  friends  claim  for 
the  missions.  Various  writings  appeared  against  the  Jesuit  kingdom  of 
Paraguay,  and  apologies  met  them  vigorously,  as  usual.  In  the  very 
worst  that  can  be  said  against  the  Jesuits — namely,  that  they  made  use 
of  the  Indians  for  their  own  aggrandisement  and  enrichment,  in  return 
for  their  protection  and  support,  I  think  them,  as  men,  perfectly  excus- 
able, like  all  our  manufacturers,  if  the  latter  strive  to  deserve  the  fol- 
lowing description,  as  applied  to  the  Jesuit-Indians  about  forty  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits : — "  They  are  straight  and  well-shaped, 
with  lively,  animated  features;  and  no  more  like  the  poor  Indians  I 
saw  at  Buenos  Ayres  than,  as  Hamlet  snys, '  Hyperion  to  a  satyr,'  so 
eiFectualiy  do  slavery,  sorrow,  and  ill-usage  destroy  the  finer  fabric  of 
man.  These  here  look  healthy,  cheerful,  and  perfectly  content ;  those 
of  IJuenos  Ayres,  miserable  squalid  objects;  many  of  them  maimed, 
from  the  hardships  they  endure,  and  all  apparently  praying  for  the  hour 
that  shall  close  their  lives  and  miseries  for  ever.  Here  they  are  neatly 
clothed,  plentifully  fed,  and  comfortably  lodged  ;  nor  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a  cripple  to  be  seen  among  them  :  there  they  have  scarcely  a 
rag  to  wrap  round  them,  or  a  hovel  to  shelter  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
elements  :  they  partake  of  nothing  but  the  meanest  of  victuals  ;  and  if 
they  are  sick  no  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  trouble  his  head  about 
them,  but  they  are  left  to  survive  or  perish  as  God  shall  please  to  ap- 
point; what  a  contrast,  my  friend,  is  here!  Could  we  be  surprised  it 
the  flames  of  rebellion  should,  ere  long,  burst  forth  and  overwhelm  the 
treacherous  and  unsuspecting  Spaniards?  *  *  *  I  could  say  much 
on  this  subject,  and  I  could  prophesy  events  in  times  not  far  distant  ; 
but  in  my  present  situation  silence  be$5  becomes  me.  All  appears 
quiet  now:  but  I  fear,  nay  I  am  certain,  it  is  but  a  deceitful  calm  that 
precedes  a  dreadful  storm,  which  will,  when  least  expected,  break  in 
fatal  thunder  upon  the  heads  of  the  proud  oppressors.  Human  patience, 
in  every  state  of  life,  may  be  stretched  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  yet  for- 
bear to  turn  ;  but  let  that  limit  once  be  passed,  and  woe  to  the  tyrant 
who  has  tried  how  far  he  might  injure  with  impunity."! 

All  tho  Avorld  knows  that  retribution  came  upon  the  Spaniards,  as 

*  Robertson,  Letters  on  Paraguay,  ii.  43 — 48, 

t  Diivie,  LeUers  from  Piuaguay,  pp.  21a,  e^  Sfc/.  The  best  hostile  accoiinl  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Panijiuiiy  was  published  in  1770  by  an  ex-Jesuit,  Ibajrnez,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Jesuit-Xinjrdom  in  I\iraguay."  It  is  certainly  well  written,  and  makes  out  a 
§tronp  rase  against  the  Company.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  precise  Italian  or  Spiiiiisii 
title  of  thp  book,  not  ii.iving  seen  either :  but  that  of  the  (lernian  translation  is;  "  Je- 
suitisches  Reich  in  Paragay  diirch  Original  documente  der  Gesellchalt  Jesii  bewiesen, 
von  dem  aiis  dem  Jesuitarorden  veretossenen  Pater  Ibanez."    Colin,  illi. 
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well  OS  tho  Jesuits,  on  other  scores  if  not  for  Parnffuay,  as  we  shall 
presently  witness. 

That  among  their  devotees  in  Europe  the  strongest  favorable  impres- 
sions were  made  by  the  Jesuits,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extract.     It  occurs  m  a  letter  written  by  the  Jesuit  D'Etre  to  another 
Jesuit—at  all  events  such  is  tho  superscription  given  to  the  ••edifvin<' 
and  curious  letter  :"  "  You  see,  reverend  father,  that  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  barbarous  nations,  we  must  always  have  our  souls  in  our  hands 
Many  of  our  missionaries  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  tury  of  these  infidels,  and  to  seal  with  their  blood  the  truths  which 
they  announce,—among  the  rest,  Leather  Francis  de  Figueroa,  in  imi; 
Father  Peter  Suarez  in  imiT;  Father  Augustin  de  Hurtudo  in  1077 : 
father  Henry  llichler  in  105)5;  and,  in  1707,  Father  Nicholas  Duran- 
go.    liesides  the  perils  to  which  we  are  exposed  with  a  people  so  brutal 
and  cruel,  what  have  we  not  to  fear  in  the  frequent  voyages  which  we 
are  obliged  to  make!     Continually,  and  almost  at  every  step,  we  run 
the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  tigers,  or  bitten  by  vipers,  or 
crushed  beneath  those  huge  trees  which  often  fall  when  we  are  least 
thinking  of  them,  or  of  being  carried  away  and  drowned  in  very  rapid 
rivers,  or  swallowed  by  the  crocodiles,  or  else  by  frightful  serpents 
which,  with  their  pcHlifcrous  breath,  stop  pansenirers,  dash  upon  them 
and  devour  them.     I  have  often  been  in  similar  perils,  but  I  have  been 
always  preserved  by  a  special  protection  of  Divine  Providence.     One 
day  these   barbarians  poisoned  my  drink  and  the  meats  of  my  table, 
without  my  having  ever  felt  the  least  inconvenience.     Another  time, 
being  among  the  Omaguas,  about  midnight,  they  set  fire  to  my  hut 
which  was  covered  with  leaves,  and  where  1  was  sleeping  tranquilly  • 
—I  happily  escaped  from  the  midst  of  the  flames  with  which  I  was 
suddenly  surrounded.     It  happened  another  day,  that  after  having 
built  a  new  church  among  the  Chayabitas,  a  Spaniard  who  was  three 
paces  from  me,  firing  a  musket  in  token  of  rejoicing,  the  barrel  of  his 
musket  burst,  a  piece  struck  me  on  the  left  eye,  nnA  fell  flattened  at 
my  feel,  without  doing  me  the  least  harm.     I  could   relate  to  you  a 
great  number  of  similar  examples,  did  1  not  fear  tr  overstep  the  limits 
of  a  letter."*     Thus  talked  the  Jesuits  in  1731.     Arrant  fustian  as  it 
is,  there  were  devotees  to  believe  them  ;  and  yet,  how  ridiculous  is  the 
apostle  made  to  appear,  now  that  we  calmly  read  the  everlasting  monu- 
ment of  infatuation  ;  or,  if  the  man  actually  wrote  the  account  of  his 
sacred  person,  under  a  special  providence,  what  a  state  of  "  spiritual 
pride,"  as  the  ascetics  call  it,  is  therein  exhibited ! 

In  Madura,  Nobili's  scheme  was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  in  the  rage 
for  proselytes.  Nobili  d.-d  in  1050,  aged  72  years;  he  had  been  a 
Jesuit-Saniassi  forty-five  years,  and,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  "he  had 
converted  100,000  idolaters."*     He  died  quietly  at  Meliapoora,  whi- 

*  Lettres  Edif.  Miss.  d'Amerique,  ii.  117  (Panth.  Litt.). 

t  Cahours,  ii.  166.  The  Jesuit  Cahours  palms  this  «  fact"  on  Dubois,  referrinc  to 
his  '  Description  of  India  :"— but  there  is  no  such  fact  there.  It  mav  be  in  the  Frer.rh 
":::jion,  aiiioiig  =■'  iioIcm  ;  =  buf  this  should  have  been  stated.  Dubois'in  his  "  Letters,'' 
I'  7,  gays  that  «'  It  appears  from  authentic  lists,  made  up  about  70  years  ago,  which  I 
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ther  he  had  retired  for  rest  from  his  incalculable  toils — decidedly  one 
of  llie  most  remarkable  members  of  the  human  family — a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  complete  devoted ness  to  a  strong  idea. 

The  Jesuit  John  de  Britto  followed  his  example,  nay,  surpassed  his 
model.  He  became  a  Saniassi,  and  "  baptised  in  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
rava,  30,000  pagans"  in  the  twenty  years  of  his  apostolate.*  Three 
years  after,  the  famous  Jesuit  Beschi  eclipsed  all  his  predecessors.  On 
the  first  day  of  his  arrival  in  India,  in  1700,  he  engaged  two  Brahmins 
as  his  servants,  and  assumed  the  pagan  penitential  garb.  It  is  minutely 
described,  in  all  its  gorgeous  magnificence,  by  the  Jesuit-biographer; 
and  enhanced  that  of  his  predecessors  by  the  pearls  or  red  stones 
which  adorned  his  ears.  He  wore  a  ring  composed  of  five  metals, 
Turkish  slippers  on  his  feet,  and  he  carried  a  long  cane.  He  sat  in  a 
palanquin,  on  a  tiger-skin  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Two  men,  one 
on  each  side,  shook  over  him  magnificent  fans  of  peacock's  feathers; 
and  they  carried  before  him  a  silk  umbrella  tipped  with  a  golden  ball. 
Such  was  the  great  Viramamoitni\s  mode  of  travelling;  and  such  the 
name  substituted  for  Padre  Beschi  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  If  he 
ever  stopped  in  any  place,  he  always  sat  on  a  tiger's  skin,  after  the 
Brahminic  ritual.  What  a  prodigy  of  learning  the  Jesuits  represent 
him  !  Besides  Italian,  his  native  tongue,  he  had  mastered  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Portuguese,  and  several  other  languages.  In  India  he 
learned  the  Sanscrit,  the  Telenga,  and  the  Tamul.  He  read  all  the 
works  of  the  native  poets  ;  and  composed,  in  the  languages  which  he 
had  acquired,  works  which  are  compared  to  a  "  mountain  of  gold, 
which,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  scatter  afar  torrents  of  light."! 

The  Christian  subjects  he  selected  for  the  themes  of  his  genius  were 
well  adapted  for  pagan  expansion.  In  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  "  the  nurse 
of  the  Incarnate  Saviour,"  he  composed  8615  strophes,  divided  into  36 
cantos,  under  the  general  title  of  Tembavani,  which  is,  being  inter- 
preted, «'  Nourish  thou  thyself  with  milk  and  honey."  At  the  request 
of  the  learned,  who  could  not  cap  the  sublimity  of  his  poesy,  he  trans- 
ferred the  work  into  prose.  The  "  Sufl^erings  of  Christ,"  the  "Vir- 
ginity of  Mary,"  the  "Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,"  success- 
ively became  involved  in  his  Brahminic  scheme  to  mystify  the  natives. 
Five  scribes  he  constantly  retained.  When  under  inspiration,  he 
poured  forth  the  winged  words,  and  the  first  .scribe  wrote  the  first  part 
of  the  «:]uatrain,  the  second  put  down  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the 
fifth,  who  put  the  whole  in  order.  One  scribe  would  not  have  sufficed 
for  the  rapidity  of  his  conception,  says  the  Jesuit.| 

The  wonders  related  of  this  man  by  the  infatuated  Jesuits  are  not 
yet  exhausted.  Viramamouni  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  nabob.  Per- 
sian was  necessary: — he  mastered  the  language  in  three  months,  and 
Turkish  into  the  bargain  !  Most  satisfactory  was  the  interview.  The 
nabob  was  charmed  with  his  genius ;  gave  him  a  new  name,  and  his 

have  seen,  thnt  the  number  of  Christians  in  these  countries  was  as  follows  :  in  the  Ma- 
rava  about  30,000,  in  the  Madura  above  100,000,"  &c.     It  is  to  JfSuiMists  that  Dubois 
alludes,  as  he  is  spealtirg  of  their  Brahmin-career. 
*  Catiours,  ii.  166.  t  Cahours,  ii.  170,  et  seq.  |  lb.  ii.  172. 
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own  grandfather  s  palnnqnm.  Nay  more,  like  tho  patron  of  TliemiV 
tocl.-«  of  old,  ho  assigned  Vinxmamounl  four  provinces  for  his  ma.nte- 
nance,  with  a  revenue  of  twelve  hundred  rupees  per  ammm,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  dewAn,  or  prime  minister.  Then  might  he  be  seen 
with  "an  escort  of  thirty  horsemen  on  every  occasion,  with  twelve 
standard-bearers,  and  four  attendants,  with  silver  staves.  Ho  was 
mounted  on  a  magnificent  white  horse,  or  a  black  one,  richly  capari- 
£oned.  Behind  him  went  a  trumpeter  on  horseback;  a  camel  laden 
with  enormous  cymbals,  another  camel  carrying  a  huge  drum,  which 
resounded  afar;-on  another  were  ornaments  necessary  to  ct'lebrLte 
the  mass;  and  three  other  camels  carried  his  baggage  and  his  tents."* 
Mass,  indeed  !  Is  it  possible  to  make  us  believe  that  this  man,  who  so 
thoroughly  conformed  to  the  manners,  thoughts,  sentiments,  expression 
ot  the  pagan  priests  or  sages,  would  dare  to  exhibit  the  contemptible 
paraphernalia  of  the  Feringees,  hoisting  them  on  a  camel?  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  us  to  believe  anything  of  the  sort  f 

Ihe  pandaroms,  or  penitents,  of  the  country  came  to  confound  this 
new  wonder  of  the  world.  It  was  a  battle  of  ern^na*.  One  of  them 
held  up  two  fingers.  Viramamouni  at  once  gave' the  numerous  signi- 
hca  ions  of  the  symbol,  to  their  utter  confusion,  which  he  enhanced  bv 
holding  up  one  finger-for  which  they  found  no  signification,  because 
he  telegraphed  thereby  -  one  only  God.Creator  of  all  things,"  &c.  Nine 
other  pandaroms,  wearing  long  hair,  great  sages  in  their  way,  chal- 
lenged  him  to  a  disputation.  Like  the  conditions  between  Ignatius 
and  the  doctor  of  old,  the  vanquished  was  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the 
conqueror.  Viramamouni  took  them  in  hand  :  the  contest  lasted  a 
month  :  they  were  beaten.  Six  were  tinged  with  the  sacred  waters, 
and  three  of  them  were  deprived  of  their  protracted  locks-for  all  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  The  last  went  into  exile,  but  their  locks,  five 
or  SIX  feet  long,  were  hung  up  in  the  vestibule  of  Viramamouni's  tem- 
ple at  liroucavalour.t  Beschi,  alias  Viramamouni,  as  above,  died  in 
I74Aand  became,  according  to  the  modern  Jesuit  Cahours,  "anew 
ornament  of  heaven."J 

To  keep  up  the  astounding  imposture,  a  Jesuit  wrote  Beschi's  biogra- 
phy  ,n  ramvl  vvhich  was  translated  by  the  Jesuit  De  Ranquet,  who 
died  in  1«4,3.§  Nor  was  that  all  by  an  immensity.  The  Brahmins 
have  four  sacred  books,  called  Vedas.  which  are  supposed  by  them  to 
have  been  revea  ed  by  God.  The  Jesuits  of  Madura  forged  a  fifth  veda. 
and  pretended  that  it  was  revealed  to  the  chief  Brahmin  of  the  pagoda 
of  Cher.tighan,,  by  the  God  of  the  other  four.  So  artfully  did  They 
imitate  the  style  of  the  genuine  vedas,  that  their  forgery  imposed  even 
on  some  Brahmins,  and  for  many  years  it  was  received  as  authentic. 
Vo  (aire  was  induced  to  publish  a  French  translation  of  the  imposture 
under  the  name  f  L'Ezour.Vedam,  ou  Jincim  Commentaire  de  Ve- 
aam,\\     la  one  of  Voltaire's  dialogues,  a  mandarin  says  to  a  Jesuit— 

*  Cahours,  Kfan^«d,  173.  +  TKij   ::   i^-.     * 

X  1  b.  i i,  1 75.  I  /h  t^  ■ -.'IJl  '\  11^' 

Wi'JmL/^^"'  •'•:""<'^."«"gh.  '«   f'is  defence  of  the  Protest'ant  mUior "against  Dr. 
Wiseman's  very  indelicate  pulp.t-diafribe  against  the  same,  thus  remarks  on  this  forg: 
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"You  spotn  to  make  so  much  of  imposture,  that  perhaps  I  would  ex- 
cuse it  in  you,  if  it  could  bo  eventually  useful  to  mankind  : — but  I  (irmly 
believe  that  there  is  no  case  in  which  falsehood  can  b(!  of  service  I'o 
truth."* 

It  was  something  glorious  in  itself  to  play  the  honorable  Saniassi— 
to  rise  above  those  who  deemed  themselves  the  wisest  in  the  land.  It 
was  a  delightful  thing  to  see  the  increasing  results  of  the  wonderful 
scheme—nothing  less  than  a  new  religion  to  the  world,  beautifully  but 
unintelligibly  concocted  out  of  the  stranTo  doings  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Shiva,  and  Roman  mysteries,  or  Bible-allegories,  as  far  as  it  wus 
safe  to  admit  them,  by  dint  of  stirring,  calcining,  sublimating,  until 
went  forth  the  new  flia^uiero  iV Injierno,  or  compound  Catholicon.  Jt 
was  still  the  rage  of  conquest,  still  the  rage  of  domination  ; — only  ilie 
means  were  altered,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  less  disastrous  to 
humanity,  because  all  the  evil  was  on  the  side,  or,  rather,  the  head,  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  scheme  would  necessarily  betray  and  defeat  itselt 
after  a  few  years  of  unenviable  triumphs. 

And  they  turned  Pariahs  as  well : — whilst  the  Jesuit-Saniassis  rigidly 
conformed  to  the  Brahnnnic  law  of  exclusion,  and  would  hold  no  com- 
munication with  the  caste,  or  rather  out-caste,  of  the  Pariahs,  the  Jesuits 
Emmanuel  Lopez,  Acosta,  and  many  others,  shrank  and  sank  to  the 
revolting  degradation,  and  became — so  as  to  complete  the  universal 
scheme—Jesuit-Pariahs.  "  What  a  comical  sight  it  was,"  says  a  tra- 
veller, •'  to  see  two  brothers,  members  of  the  same  Order,  two  friends, 
and  yet,  wherever  they  happened  to  meet,  unable  to  eat  togetber,  nor 
lodge  in  the  same  house,  not  even  to  speak  to  each  other !  One  was 
arrayed  in  splendid  costume  like  a  great  lord  ;  he  was  mounted  on  a 
costly  steed,  or  was  pompously  borne"  in  a  palanquin  ;  whilst  the  other 
was  a  half-naked  vagrant,  covered  with  rags,  on  foot,  and  surrounded 
with  beggars,  whose  accoutrement  was  still  more  wretched  than  his 
own.  The  missioner  of  the  nobles  stalked  with  head  erect,  and  deigned 
to  salute  nobody.  The  poor  gourou  of  the  Pariahs  from  a  distance  sa- 
luted his  approaching  brother,  laid  himself  prostrate  as  he  passed,  and 
placed  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  in  order  that  his  breath  might  not  infect 
the  doctor  of  the  nobles.     The   latter  eat  only  rice  prepared  by  Brah- 

ery:  "The  imposture  was  detected,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellis,  a 
gentleman  of  the  civil  service  at  Madras  ....  Few  European  gentlemen  have  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  science  and  customs,  the  laws  and  theology  of  the  Hindoos. 
than  Mr.  Ellis  ;  and,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  this  Ezour-Vedam  with  the  Hindoo 
Vedas,  he  pronounced  it  a  « literary  forgery,  or  rather  as  the  object  of  the  author  or 
authors  was  not  literary  distinction,  of  religious  imposition  without  parallel.'"  Mr. 
Ellis's  dissertation  is  published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xiv.  Father  Culmettf 
lets  out  the  following  piece  of  religious  roguery.  "  Since  there  have  been  missiona- 
ries in  India,  it  was  never  thought  possible  to  get  at  that  book  [the  Vedam]  so  much 
respected  by  the  Indians.  In  effect  we  would  never  have  succeeded,  if  we  had  not  had 
Christian  Brahmins  concea'^d  among  them.  For  how  would  they  have  communicated 
it  to  Europe,  and  particularly  to  the  enemies  of  their  worship,  since,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  own  caste,  they  do  not  impart  it  even  to  India  ?"  The  same  Jesuit  asserts 
the  general  inability  of  the  Brahmins  to  read  the  Vedam — a  fact  which  must  have  em- 
boldened the  Jesuits  to  forge  a  new  one. — See  Lettr.  Edif. ;  Miss,  de  Vlnde  {Panth. 

Litt.\  ii.  61!-  fi2I  .      Spp  a\sn  Mapknv    iihi  sunrft    r.    d5 

*  Volt.  Dial.  xii.  Un  Mandarin  et  un  Jisuite. 
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Edifying  Letter,  in  th 

"  Moreover,"  said  BoucI  et,  ••  hese  a r^  n  fT'"'''  T^'  ^'^^'>"*'-" 
other  parts  of  India      wVlJX,        T'  ^*"-'«l'«"s  J'ke  tho>.  in 

and  th'ree  or  four  minth^^s^ctr'Ann ,"'';?"'  -^'^  P^^^""-' 
t.ans.  they  live  like  angels,  /nd  Je'chi/  ch  o^'UT^  "■"'  °"'^  ^^'''''^ 
irnatr."  of  the  primitive  church  "     rJT,  ^mlura  s.-ems  a  true 

head  the  conr.s.iom  o^Zn^.  .n,  .'"'  '"■"'''"'^'  '^"'  ^«  sometimes 

person  guilty  of^I^  1,^^^^!!^^^^^^^^  u  single 

■gnorance  or  shame  which  hinders  them  fmm  n^'  -'^"^  '^^  "  '^'^^  '^  's 
at  the  sacred  tribunal:  they  rrachi^nl ?!?'?'" '"^  '^V  '^^"^ci^'nce 
Jesuits  (relLneuu:)  and  w  tl.  fh  T  w«ll  instructed  as  monks  or 

What  Is  The  "i'mber  "    o  1  on^hf;  hn^n^  "'"''1"'^.°^  «  "°^'^-" 

one  place;  but  ten  or  tvX    nn^il  T'^'7-  "''"'''  '^°  '•^">«'"  '"  any 
sionJry  Saniassi     to  pr'^  e  the  w  v  at   1    '"''  '''"'  u^'^°'^  '^^««  '"'"^^ 
labors  were  lightene'd   ere"  te^:  '^  ni  "ed^'tlir^^^ 
with  knotted  staff-  in   hand,  and  beTmere d  ti  h  .h^  ^^'^^^^  '"''' 

dung-these  "Brahmins  from  the  rS ''  Won.  r^''^^'^^'^^^'^ 
recorded  of  this  curious  and  ed  fulnrrL  '  •  *^°"^'^''^"'  «•'«  the  tales 
with  angels,  b.n  devils"  in^aL^'  5^^  f.  T^^  «'' ^^  ^^  -'X  fi'ied 
ported  in  an  instant  of  time  from  one  nlnrp  ,n  u  '^^.'"selves  trans- 
village,  for  instance,  to  some  d  stant  Le  t  or  n  T^''^''-^/'^"^  '^'^'  <>^^ 
lie  down  at  night  in  perf^^it  heS  an  .  T  "°^"  P''^^"^  ^'hers 
bodies  all  bruised  with  bowl  whirh'.h  h  '^'  ""•"'  morning  with  their 
and  which  have  roil'' U^ t^utr^  J^lTrl^^lt-^t 

J:%';rrhrT^^m^T„iL^^ 

?ods  adored  in  the  c^imrv     r  W  J""'"^/^™«'  [^^  abandoning  the 

"Who  was  carried  airatonie  from  the  n^h''  "."j,"  °?'"  ^^^^^  ^^''^^'^ 
another,  where  he  saw  the  Sev  iTn  I     P^'^^^[^h  led  to  the  church  to 

hide  (nofde  W    with  which  h     ,1^  '"  ^"  ^"^  "  ^^°"'-&«'  ^^  ^ow 

not  giVe  {p  his  r:{i^l'  trt^m^e  tT'-t '  ^°  ^'^^^  ^""^  ^'^  '^  ^''^ 

Po'^dlche";:"?:  hltCrwVoTas  Ji^  '!"'  ^T'  '^  '^^  ^°—  of 
waiting  for^he  concbsiTn^^a^n  S^^^^  ^^'^  - -Jy 

one  evening  at  his  house-donr  ZlZ.l  "^"^"^  example,  sitting 
ance  like  one  of  thp.r  rl?    '  I  '"°°"''gh''  saw  a  man  in  appear- 

beld  in  one  hand  a  de  a^d t  7u"  T'  '^"^  ,f ^'  ^^^'^^  ^''"-  He 
gourd,  which  is  uLdt  a  k  „t  ms  "tZ  Tf  r'"'  "'l,^  ^"  ^"^P'^ 
-h  a  threatening  glance;  Lt'Th;  ^:j^:::^'Zt:^:::Z 

*Perrin,  Voyage  dans  l'Indo8tan.  ii    mp    ini 
'  i-eu.  Kdif.  t.  X.  41—43  ' ' 
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thinw  of  the  virtue  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  made  that  adorable  sign, 
and  the  spectre  disappeared."* 

Amongst  their  numerous  discoveries  or  verifications,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Jesuits  for  the  attestation  of  a  popular  notion  which  the  learned 
have  considered  ridiculously  apocryphal.  In  Cochin  China  the  Jesuits 
went  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  devil  on  one  occasion,  when  roused  by  the 
alarm  from  the  natives  that  the  devil  had  appeared.  "  Recommending 
ourselves  to  God,  arming  ourselves  with  crosses,  Jlgnus  Deis,  and  relics, 
two  of  us  advanced  to  the  spot  where  the  devil  was;  and  we  got  so 
near,  that  we  had  only  to  turn  a  corner,  and  would  have  fallen  in  with 
him,  when  he  vanished  in  a  twinkling,  leaving,  well  imprinted  on  the 
pavement,  three  traces,  or  footmarks,  which  J  saw;  they  were  more 
than  two  palms  in  length,  with  the  impression  of  the  claws  and  spurs 
of  a  cock.  Some  ascribed  this  flight  of  the  devil  to  the  virtue  of  the 
holv  cross  and  the  relics  which  we  had  about  us."t 

And  like  Father  Cotton  with  the  French  devil  in  the  nun.  Father 
Bernard  de  Sa  had  an  edifying  and  curious  dialogue  with  a  Hindoo 
devil  in  Madura.  "  The  heathens  brought  to  him  a  Hindoo  cruelly 
tormented  by  the  devil.  The  father  interrogated  him  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  idolaters,  and  his  answers  very  much  surprised 
the  spectators.  He  first  asked  him,  where  were  the  gods,  whom  the 
Hindoos  adored?  The  answer  was,  they  were  in  hell,  where  they 
suffered  horrible  torments."  \^Stocks  and  stones  and  mere  mental  ima- 
ginings "  suffering  horrible  torments  in  hell!"  See  how  inconsiderate 
were  These  cunning  Jesuits  after  all!]  "  And  what  becomes  of  those, 
pursued  the  father,  who  adore  these  false  divinities?  They  go  to 
hell,  was  the  answer,  there  to  burn  with  the  false  gods  whom  they 
have  adored.  Lastly,  the  father  demanded  of  him.  Which  was  the  true 
religion?  and  the  devil  answered  from  the  mouth  of  the  possessed,  that 
there  was  none  true  except  that  which  was  taught  by  the  missionary, 
and  that  it  alone  led  to  heaven."^  ,     .       .        <• 

Woe  to  the  heretic  that  might  chance  to  be  present  durmg  those  for- 
midable exorcisms! Father  Calmette  tells  of  a  Lutheran  convert  and 

his  wife,  who  happened  to  be  in  Tanjore,  when  a  heathen  exorcism 
was  performing;  and  while  they  were  incautiously  looking  on,  the 
devil,  vacating  the  person  possessed,  entered  into  the  female  heretic. 
The  exorcist,  being  much  surprised,  asked  the  devil  the  meaning  of 
this:  "  The  reason  is,"  answered  he,  "  that  she  is  my  property,  just  as 
much  as  the  other."  The  terrified  husband  brought  his  wife  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Elacourichi,  and  there,  having  asked  pardon 

*  Lett.  Edif.  xiii.  164.  j  ,  n  j 

t  Relatione  della  nuov.i  missione,  &c.  al  Regno  della  Cocincina.  Scritta  dal  Fadre 
C.  Borri  della  medesima  Compagnia,  1631,  pp.  215,  et  seq.  "  Racomandatoci  noi  prima 
-a  Dio,  armati  di  Croci,  Agnus  Dei,  e  reliquie,  andammo  due  Padn  h.  quel  lungo  dove 
era  ii  Demonio,  ed  arrivammo  tanto  vicini,  che  solo  mancava  voltare  una  cantonata 
per  imbatterci  in  lui,  quando  in  un  traito  disparve  lasciando  bene  impre&ae  nel  pavi- 
rnento  tre  orme,  o  pedate,  le  quali  io  viddi,  hinghe  piu  di  due  palini,  con  li  segm  de  I 
unghie,  e  sproni  del  gallo.  Altribuirono  alcuni  questa  fuggita  del  DeKionio  alia  virtu 
della  sant.v  Croce,  e  reliquie,  che  con  esso  noi  portavamo." 
X  Lett.  Edif,  xiii.  (J7. 
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dispossessed.     ThisU  adds  Faihe   r  I     !.  '^•"''  *■  f-  "="  '°''=""y 
used  ,0  say  .hat  ■•  L  iLl  is  ,ke  i'/^L/JV f|  'irT'" 

J.1erbix:;°;  •„"^;s£'r -™en%='"^  edSr^k^s  a 

In  n  lpt»«r  fr,  or,  /r      /•  oe«sM,  as  M'ell  as  evanee  ism  in  devils 

.he  ./gers  fcn'eri;  ca^e  d'ol^'lL,  rXrTantr'  ''"V"^''^ 
men  and  cattle.    But  since  we  hav^e  bu iU  a  ch?;r'^h      "l""!  """'^ 

Father  TrenXlay,  ••  abot  tlTZ^ ^  .^M  wirH    upt'd'T 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  mission,  in  tellfn?  our  blX  wK„f  r 

::aitL7nrp;:y---^;?S^^^^ 

ligers  as  unfair  and  par  ial  as  the  Imuisih^on  "  I,  h.^^ST  ""''"''  "/' 
.bserved,"  says  be.  .?,ha.  when  heaC  ""'d  Cl^  is.iL^  ITnTot 
..company  together,  the  tigers  devour  the  forn^r  wXu  SoT 'an^ 
liarm  to  the  faithful— these  ast  l^ndins  armor  of  nrnof  ,„  fl,„  ""'"S.^jy 
cross  and  in  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  InrMaryfrhi  h  '  e  f  a?^  j! 
.feervmg  with  admiration,  they  also  have  be/un  To  make  use  nf  ,h 

.r  fb'u;  '^/»tr  ttirarruirSi:'tL'':ro°;iit^  ^-^ 
s.r  "''fear"/  ^:r'\  "-rf  .'>ey'c;sr:.;«chTv°ot";rr:: 

mny.     l  tear  1  have  already  almost  utterly  exhausted  th«  r«o^    » 
patience  by  the  details  on  Jes^uit  prodigies? but  a  ?ew  more  11^^' 
given  to  complete  the  subject.     Where,  in  fact,  should  we  S  for 
miracles,  if  not  in  th  s  wonder-land  of  Madum?     a  kTI  • 

of  them  would  fill  many  pages.  a\  Ste?or  it':  iZlT^S 
near  Upe  Comorm,  there  was  a  church  bJilt  over  he  spot  where' 
-Wier  IS  said  to  have  been  miraculously  preserved  from  flames  I n  h 
he  Christians  had  erected  a  large  cross,  which  speedily  became  farnou, 
ven  among  the  "idolaters,  by  a  very  great  numLr  0  LSes  ''  For! 
J  rly,  water  ^yas  burnt  instead  of  oifin  the  lamps  suspendei  before 
'he  image  of  the  saint.     This  was  only  an  imitation  jTrEusebius, 

*  Lett.  Edif,  xiii,  360. 

IStresde  se  convS   fore?    ui  m/mP 'n^lT ''/°"'"  P^"""  •■''"^'  dire  plusieur«  ido- 
houmis."       '-"""""rj 'orce  Jui-meme  par  Ja  toute-puissance  de  celui  ii  qui  tout  est 

l^''i'>--v.l2.  Hbid.  xiv.  212.  Illbid...ll0. 
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the  antique  historian,  tells  of  a  similar  pious  fabrication,  ascribed  to 
Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  changed  water  into  the  ♦»  fatness 
of  oil."  This  is  one  of  the  worst  features  in  the  Jesuits  : — all  that  ever 
was  vile,  Vidiculous,  absurd,  mendacious,  they  shamelessly  imitated,  and 
forced  down  the  throats  of  their  miserable,  pitiable  devotees  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America.  Xavier  continued  to  work  miracles  in  the 
church  of  Cotate  every  day,*  and  in  the  South  he  performed  so  many 
prodigies  for  the  idolaters,  that  there  was  great  danger  of  their  wor- 
shipping him  as  a  god.  "  They  look  upon  him,"  says  Jesuit  Martin, 
"  as  the  greatest  man  who  has  appeared  in  these  last  times :" — and 
well  they  might,  with  such  eternal  rogueries  with  which  the  Jesuits 
sought  to  exalt  themselves  in  the  name  of  the  simple  enthusiast.  "  They 
call  him  Feria  Padriar — that  is,  the  great  Padre — and  there  are  even 
grounds  to  fear  that  they  may  rank  him  among  their  false  divinities, 
notwithstanding  the  care  we  take  in  informing  them  of  the  kind  of 
worship  which  is  really  his  due.  Nevertheless,  they  remain  at  ease 
in  their  errors ;  and  when  we  press  them,  they  content  themselves 
with  answering  coldly,  that  they  cannot  abandon  their  own  religion,  to 
embrace  that  of  a  caste  so  base  and  despicable  as  that  of  the  Ferin- 
gees."t     Unquestionably,  they  had  good  grounds  for  their  opinion. 

But  the  Jesuits  made  it  appear  that  Xavier  did  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  conversions,  provided  they  received  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions to  his  church. — for  he  did  not  work  miracles  gratis,  any  more 
than  his  brethren  taught  on  the  same  terms:  in  fact,  the  Jesuits  made 
the  mission,  as  every  thing  else  they  took  in  hand,  a  source  of  emolu- 
ment— a  bank  of  gold  .^rf  majorem  Dei  gloriam : — though  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  on  most  occasions,  they  worked  harder  for  their  pay 
than  any  others  embarked  in  similar  *'  religious"  avocations,  either  be- 
fore their  time  or  since.    An  idolater  had  a  favorite  child,  who,  from 
some  disease  of  the  eyes,  was  threatened  with  blindness.    The  misera- 
ble parent  had  recourse  to  the  saint,  and  vowed  to  present  eight  fanams 
to  his  church  at  Cotate,  if  the  cure  of  his  son  was  effected.     The  child 
was  cured  accordingly;  and  the  father  brought  him  to  the  church  and 
presented  him  to  the  saint ;  but  instead  of  giving  eight  fanams,  as  he 
had  promised,  he  offered  only  five.     The  saint,  however,  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  cheated :  for  before  the  heathen  had  well  got  to  the  church 
door,  he  found  his  son's  eyes  much  worse  than  they  were  at  first. 
Struck  with  terror,  the  father  hastened  back,  prostrated  himself  before 
the  altar,  publicly  avowed  his  fault,  paid  up  the  three  fanams,  and 
rubbed  some  oil  from  one  of  the  lamps,  on  his  child's  eyes.    On  leav- 
ing the  church,  he  found  once  more  that  his  son  was  perfectly  cured  IJ 
There  are  two  or  three  exceptional  and  remarkable  points  in  this 
miracle — one  of  them  pointing  to  the  systematic  roguery  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  making  their  skill  in  medicine  the  means  of  "  practising"  on  the 

*  Lett.  Edif.  x.  85.  +  Ib'd-  x.  88. 

X  Lett.  Edif.  x.  86.  We  are,  however,  expressly  told  that  this  cure  effected  by  the 
Jesuit-surgeon,  made  no  further  impression  on  the  pagans:  "neither  the  father  nor 
any  one  of  that  prodigious  mHltitnde  of  pagans,  who  could  not  deny  a  fact  so  striking 
and  public,  ever  thought  of  becoming  a  Christian." — B)id. 
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poor  pagans  in  more  ways  than  one :  but  I  will  leave  the  matter  to  the 
readei',  and  pass  on  to  another  curious  method  for  raising  funds. 

Xavier  was  a  patron  of  lotteries.     It  is  curious  to  find  this  contriv- 
ance amongst  the  early  Jesuit-pagans  of  the  Edifying  Letters.      A 
number  of  Hindoos,  from  500  to  1,000,  associated  for  this  purpose  :— 
each  put  a  fanam  every  month  into  a  common  purse,  until  a  consider- 
ble  sum  was  collected  :  then  each  wrote  his  name  on  a  separate  slip, 
and  put  It  into  a  common  receptacle.     The  vessel  was  well  shaken, 
and  a  little  child,  putting  his  hand  into  it,  drew  out  a  name.     The  per- 
son whose  name  was  first  drawn  forth,  was  the  successful  candidate, 
and  received  the  whole  sum.     "By  this  means,"  says  Jesuit  Martin, 
"which  IS  very  innocent,  persons  who  had  been  very  poor,  became 
suddenly  well  off,  and   remained  comfortable  ever  after."      Now  it 
seems  that  a  coiretous  heathen  had  embarked  in  two  of  these  lotteries, 
and  being  anxious  for  success  in  both,  bethought  himself  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  the  Peria  Padriar,  or  miracle-machine  of  the  Jesuits.     He 
went  to  Cotate,  and  in  the  church  promised  the  saint  five  fanams,  pro- 
vided he  favored  him  in  the  drawing  of  the  first  lottery.     He  loudly 
proclaimed  what  he  had  done ;  they  laughed  at  his  bargain  with  the 
saint;  but  their  surprise  was  great  when  they  saw  his  name  come  forth 
with  the  prize.     Thereupon  he  paid  the  five  fanams  to  the  Jesuits; 
and  again  offered,  if  he  were  successful  in  the  second  lottery,  to  pay 
the  saint  double  the  former  perquisite.     And  t^.ow  he  boldly  displayed 
his  confidence  of  success,  and  took  bets  to  a  Jurge  amount-— yea,  "he 
employed  in  these  bets  all  the  first  sum  xm  had   gained."     He  won 
the  prize,  and  paid  even  more  than  the  tenlanams  he  had  promised.* 
What  a  strange  fact  for  the  Jesuits  to  put  forth— and  what  a  despicable 
opinion  must  be  entertained  of  those  who  were  edified  by  such  occur- 
rences.    Thereupon  the  fathers  urged  the  heathen  to  turn  Christian. 
"No  answer,  nor  conversion !"  says  Jesuit  Martin.     The  pagans  would 
not  condescend  to  receive  the  faith  from  the  lips  of  the  abominated 
Feringees  :— for  this  is  the  famous  letter  in  which  Father  Martin 
makes  every  effort  to  prove,  that  the  Brahminic  scheme  of  the  Com- 
pany was  indispensable— since  even  her  miracles  had  failed  to  make 
converts. 

There  was  danger  lest  Xavier  should  be  numbered  among  the  Hin- 
doo deities,— as  Father  Martin  declares,  immediately  adding  a  fact, 
which  occurred  "  almost  at  the  same  time."  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  women  attached  to  the  heathen  temples.  They  are  called  the 
slaves  of  the  god.  What  these  are,  and  the  purpose  for  wliich  they 
are  kept,  need  not  be  stated: — nor  is  it  necessary  to  remark  that  a 
Christian  church  should  not  have  exhibited  the  same  custom,  though 
the  worst  features  of  the  abomination  may  have  been  absent.  Yet 
-Wier  had  his  female  slaves,  and  they  were  sold  by  public  auction  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mission-treasury — the  proceeds  being  "ordinarily 
employed  in  maintaining  orphans  or  feeding  poor  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  shrine  of  the  saint."  Much  as  this  fact  may  seem  to  be  a  "ca- 
lumny," it  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  Curious  and  Edifying  Lettc 
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"  They  bring  their  children  to  the  church  at  a  certain  age,  and  there 
publicly  declare  them  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  saint,  by  whose  interces- 
sion they  have  received  life,  or  have  been  preserved  from  death.  After 
which  the  people  assemble;  the  child  is  put  up  for  sale  as  a  slave,  and 
the  parents  receive  her  back,  by  paying  to  the  church  the  price  offered 
by  the  highest  bidder."*  An  instance  is  then  given  of  "a  Christian 
woman  who,  having  had  a  daughter  in  the  very  year  when  she  made 
her  vow,  reared  her  up  with  great  care  for  three  years,  in  order  that 
the  price  which  might  be  offered  for  her  should  be  more  considerable, 
and  that  thus  her  offering  should  be  greater.  And  then  she  came  and 
presented  her  to  the  church,  according  to  custom. "t  What  happens 
when  the  parents  are  not  able  to  raise  the  money,  is  shrouded  in  judi- 
cious darkness. 

Strange  that  these  facts  could  edify  the  Christians  of  Europe.  Still 
they  were  boldly  put  forth — the  pagan-christianism  of  the  Jesuits  was 
boastfully  exhibited.  "The  missionaries,"  says  Father  Tachard,  "had 
resolved  to  assume  the  dress  and  the  manner  of  living  of  Brahminical 
Saniassis,  that  is,  of  religious  penitents.  This  was  a  very  difficult 
undertaking,  and  nothing  less  than  apostolic  zeal  and  love  could  have 
enabled  them  to  sustain  its  hardships  and  austerities.  For,  besides  ab- 
stinence from  every  thing  that  has  life,  flesh,  fish,  and  eggs,  the  Sani- 
assis have  other  observances  extremely  painful.  They  must  bathe 
every  morning  in  a  public  tank,  in  all  weathers,  and  do  the  same  before 
every  meal,  of  which  there  is  but  one  a  day  ....  I  do  not  here 
speak  of  other  rules  as  irksome  as  the  former,  which  a  missionary  Sa- 
niassi  must  keep  inviolably,  if  he  wishes  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
his  labors  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor  Indians. "J  The  eighteen  dif- 
ferent modes  of  doing  penance,  which,  as  a  Saniassi,  the  missionary 
would  have  to  perform,  are  doubtless  here  alluded  to: — I  have  detailed 
many,  in  my  first  volume,  when  treating  of  Ignatius  at  Manreza.  Fa- 
ther De  Bourges  writes  to  the  Countess  de  Sonde  in  1713,  inclosing  a 
portrait  of  a  Missionary  Saniassi,  with  his  orange  dress,  his  knotted 
staff,  his  copper  vessel,  long  beard,  and  sandals,  very  edifying,  and  very 
nicely  engraved  in  the  Lettres  Edijiantes  et  Curieuses:  "You  see," 
he  says,  "you  see  at  once,  what  kind  of  dress  the  missionaries  wear: 
it  is  of  common  cotton  cloth,  neither  red,  nor  yellow,  but  of  a  color  be- 
twixt both.  The  vessel  which  they  carry  in  their  hand  is  of  copper: 
and  as  water  is  not  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  as,  even  when  found, 
it  cannot  always  be  drunk,  they  are  obliged  to  have  some  always  with 
them,  to  refresh  themselves  under  this  burning  sky!     The  shoe  will 

*  Lett.  Edif.  x.  89.  "  On  les  amfene  51  I'egliae  &  un  certain  Sge  et  on  les  declare 
publiquement  pour  esclaves  du  saint,  par  I'intercession  de  qui  ils  ont  recu  la  vie  on 
ils  ont  ete  preserves  de  la  mort;  apr^s  qtioi  le  peuple  s'assetnble,  I'enfant  est  mis  i 
I'enchfere  comme  un  esclave,  et  les  parens  le  retirent  en  payant  il  I'Eglise  le  prix  qii'en 
a  otfert  le  phis  haut  encherisseur." 

t  Lett.  Edif.  X.  89.  "  La  femme  Chretienne  dont  je  parle,  ayant  eu  une  fille  I'annfie 
meme  qa'elle  fit  son  vceu,  elle  I'eleva  avec  un  grand  soin  pendant  trois  ans,  afinque  le 
prix  qu'on  offrerait  fftt  plus  considerable  et  qu'  ainsi  son  afFrande  f£lt  plus  forte.  Elle 
vint  ensuite  selon  la  coutume,  la  presenter  Ji  I'eglise." 

I  Lett.  Edif.  x.  324. 
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appear  strange  to  you ;  it  is  a  kind  of  clog  or  sandal,  not  unlike  those 
used  in  J^  ranee  by  some  of  the  Franciscans  :  it  is  true  these  are  attached 
to  the  loot  ^ylth  latchets,  while  the  Indian  sandals  have  no  other  hold 
than  a  wooden  knob,  between  the  great  toe  and  the  one  next  it."* 
r-^u^A  ^^"'PP^'''  boldly  they  went  forth,  doubtless  exhibiting  the 
frightful  though  ridiculous  penances  and  postures  of  the  Saniassi,  whom 
they  were  compelled  to  copy  with  the  utmost  fidelity— for  "  our  whole 
attentionis  given,"  writes  Father  De  Bourges,  "  to  the  concealing  from 
the  people  that  we  are  what  they  call  Feringees,— the  slightest  suspi- 
c.on  ot  this,  on  their  part,  would  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  propagation  of  the  faith."t     "  The  missionaries  are  not  known  to 
be  Europeans,"  says  Father  Martin;  "  if  they  were  believed  to  be  so, 
they  would  be  forced  to  abandon  the  country;  for  they  could  gain  abso- 
lutely  no  fruit  whatever.     The  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  evangelical  laborers  from  Europe:  I  mean  impossible  to 
those  who  pass  for  Europeans,  even  though  they  wrought  miracles."t 
So  again,  writing  of  the  visit  of  the  Jesuit-bishop  Lainez  to  Aur,  he 
says:   "  No  other  bishop  until  now  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
nor,  because,  being  ignorant  of  the  language  and  customs  of  Madura, 
he  vvould  be  sure  to  pass  for  a  Feringee  or  European,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Hindoos,  which  would  have  been  the  absolute  ruin  of  Christianity :'i 
A  famous  heathen  penitent  whs  almost  persuaded  by  some  missionaries 
on  the  coast,  where  they  appeared  as  Europeans',  to  embrace  "  the 
Christian  religion;"  but  the  idea  of  uniting  himself  to  the  despicable 
Feringees  gave  him  great   uneasiness.     "Seeing  this,"  says  Jesuit 
Martin,  "we  resolved  to  send  him  to  Madura,  to  be  baptised  by  one  of 
the  missionaries  who  live  there  as  Saniassis.     We  told  him,  therefore, 
tha*-we  were  but  the  gourous,  or  teachers,  of  the  low  castes  on  the 
coast,  and  that  it  was  proper  for  him,  as  he  was  a  person  of  quality,  to 
apply  to  the  teachers  of  the  higher  castes,  who  were  inland."     And 
the  poor  man  believed  them,  and  was  baptised  in  Madura.    "  This  sim- 
ple fellow  (ce  bon  homme)   who  had  conceived  a  friendship  for  us, 
made  great  difficulty  to  undertake  the  proposal ;  but  we  persuaded  him 
that  It  was  for  his  advantage:  he  believed  us,  went,  and  was  baptised 
by  one  of  our  fathers  in  Madura,  who  sent  him  back  to  convert  his  rela- 
tives, for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  great  zeal  and  affection. "|| 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  system— infamous  it  may  be  called— 
had  for  its  chief  object  the  conversion  of  the  Brahmins,  and  that  Xavier 
himself  does  not  escape  without  a  sneer  at  the  low  caste  of  his  converts. 
Considered  in  this  view,  nothing  could  be  more  signal  than  the  failure 
of  the  plot.  The  lordly  Brahmins  held  disdainfully  aloof,  in  open  hos- 
tility or  haughty  suspicion.  The  wily  fathers  were  over-matched.  In 
alsehood,  in  cunning,  in  fraud,  the  Brahmins  of  Madura  might  per- 
haps be  inferior  to  the  sons  of  Loyola;  but  in  austerities,  mortification, 
and  power  over  the  people,  they  were  more  than  their  masters.  Be- 
sides they  fought  at  a  disadvantage :  for  the  Brahmins  believed  that 
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they  had  tru'.h  on  their  side,  while  the  Jesuits  quailed  under  the  con- 
sciousness  of  falsehood.  A  whole  history  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  of  Father  Tachard,  the  superior  of  the  mission, 1n  1703. 

"  Father  de  la  Fontaine,"  he  writes,  "  has  had  extraordinary  good 
fortune  since  the  commencement  of  his  mission.  In  addition  to  more 
than  a  hundred  adults  from  other  distinguished  castes,  whom  he  has 
baptised,  he  counts  amongst  his  neophytes  nine  Brahmins?  that  is  to 
say,  he  alone  has  in  eight  months  baptised  more  adult  Brahmins  than 
nearly  ail  the  missionaries  of  Madura  have  baptised  in  ten  years.  If 
these  conversions  continue,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope,  he  may  be  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  Brahmins;  and  should  God  give  grace  to  a  great 
number  of  these  learned  nobles,  so  that  they  embrace  Christianity,  all 
the  other  castes  will  be  easily  converted."* 

Father  de  la  Fontaine  died  fifteen  years  afterwards;  but  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  brethren  has  yet  been  called  "  the  Apostle  of  the  Brah- 
mins." 

The  Roman  Saniassis  were  more  successful  in  imposing  on  the  sim- 
ple country  people  of  the  lower  castes.  They  gained  over  a  considera- 
ble number  of  Sudras;  but  the  bulk  of  their  converts  were  Pariahs— 
just  as  in  the  times  of  Xavier,  and  subsequently.  Father  Mauduit  un- 
folds, as  follows,  the  economy  of  the  glorious  mission — curious,  if  not 
very  edifying.  "The  catechist  of  a  low  caste,"  says  he,  "  can  never 
be  employed  to  teach  Hindoos  of  a  caste  more  elevated.  The  Brah- 
m,ins  and  the  Sudras,  who  form  the  principal  and  most  numerous 
castes,  have  a  far  greater  contempt  for  the  Pariahs,  who  are  beneath 
them,  than  princes  in  Europe  can  feel  for  the  scum  of  the  people. 
They  would  be  dishonored  in  their  own  country,  and  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  their  caste,  if  they  ever  listened  to  the  instructions  of  one 
whom  they  look  upon  as  infamous.  We  must,  therefore,  have  Pariah 
catechists  for  the  Pariahs,  and  Brahminical  catechists  for  the  Brahmins, 

which  causes  us  a  great  deal  of  difficulty Some  time  ago  a 

catechist  from  the  Madura  mission  begged  me  to  go  to  Pouleour,  there 
to  baptise  some  Pariah  catechumens,  and  to  confess  certain  neophytes 
of  that  caste.  The  fear  that  the  Brahmins  and  Sudras  might  discover 
the  step  I  had  taken,  and  thence  look  upon  me  as  infamous  and  un- 
worthy ever  after  of  holding  any  intercourse  with  them,  hindered  me 
from  going  (.')  The  words  of  the  holy  Apostle  Paul,  which  I  had 
read  that  morning  at  mass,  determined  me  to  take  this  resolution,— 
'giving  no  offence  to  any  one,  that  your  ministry  be  not  blamed.'— (2 
Cor.  vi.  a.)  I  therefore  made  these  poor  people  go  to  a  retired  place, 
about  three  leagues  thence,  where  I  myself  joined  them  during  the 
night,  and  with  the  most  careful  precautions,  and  there  I  baptised 
nine."t 

With  all  deference  to  Father  Mauduit,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  apostolic  injunction  is  very,  if  at  all,  consonant  with  this  work  of 
darkness  ;  nor  does  the  good-natured  father  tell  the  whole  story.  For, 
as  is  well  known,  the  poor  Pariahs  had  not  only  separate  catechists,  but 
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Sir  .  ^^'^^  '"'^  if  they  presumed  to  enter  the  church  of  a 
higher  caste,  they  were  driven  out,  and  well  whipped.  Nay,  even 
when  they  were  dy.ng,  the  Christian  Haniassis  refused  to  enter  their 
dwelJ.ngs  ;  and  the  expiring  wretch,  in  nature's  last  agony,  was  dragged 
roin  his  couch  into  the  open  air,  or  to  a  distant  church,  that  the  feS 
S  ;"^°,"'«"^'"«'^d  V  entrance  into  the  house,  might,  but  without 
contact,  administer  the  last  rites  of  the  Church 

coStr  Th'  ^fu  ""'^°"'  '°  ''''^''  '^^  decepuon,  the  imposture, 
complete.     1  he   followmg  story  strangely  illustrates  the   position  of 

tjhJT  rP°''°'?'     ^"'t*^^  ^«"'"  '^  '^'  chronicler,  and  modes 
Father  Bouchet  is  the  worthy  hero.     Among  the  angels  of  Madura 
t  ere  w^ere  three  catechists,  who  for  certain  reasons,  w'ere  depriveSof 
hP^S  In. revenge,  they  determined  to  ruin  the  missionaries  and 

f  .^.nt,  ^''^  '^  u  'V^r^'"^'""  P"^P°««'  ^hey  formed  three  heads 
of  accusation  against  the  fathers.     The  first  was,  that  they  were  Ferin- 

prince  of  the  country;  and,  lastly,  that  they  had  caused  a  monk  of  ano- 
ther  Order  to  be  murdered,  on  account  of  which  the  pope  refused  to 

anonise  Father  John  de  Britto.     But  the  most  formidalJeLpect  of  the 

tJair  was,  that  these  exasperated  catechists  offered  twenty  thousand 
crowns  to  the  prince,  provided  he  would  exterminate  the  Christians, 
and  drive  away  Father  Bouchet,  against  whom  they  were  especially 

ncensed  On  the  very  same  authority  of  Father  Martin,  we  are  in- 
lormed  that  the  yearly  salary  of  a  catechist  was  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
crowns;  and  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  guess  whence  came  the  20,000  : 

ut  veracious  Father  Martin  is  not  the  man  to  spoil  a  good  story  for  a 
few  thousands  of  crowns,  more  or  less.  Now,  the  prince  recent  in 
question  was  the  most  perfectly  disinterested  and  greatest  minister  who 
ever  bore  rule  in  Madura.  Nevertheless,  Father  Bouchet  did  not  think 
It  judicious  to  appear  before  this  disinterested  judge  empty-handed  ; 
but  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  carried  with  him  a  pre^ 
sent,  and  this  present,  though  Father  Bouchet  speaks  of  it  as  a  trifle 
[peu  de  chose),  was  by  no  means  despicable.  It  consisted  of  a  terres- 
trial globe,  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  names  written  in  Tamul ; 
a  hollow  g.ass  sphere,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  silvered  inside 
Ike  a  mirror;  some  burning  and  multiplying  lenses ;  several  Chinese 
curiosities,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the  Coromandel  coast;  iet 
bracelets,  set  in  silver;  a  cock,  formed  of  shell-work,  and  fabricated 
with  great  skill  and  beauty;  and  a  number  of  common  mirrors  and 
other  like  curiosities,  which  he  got  by  gift  or  purchase.* 

^LlltZ^f'^^f^f  ^°^-^  "t'  ^^P'"'"  ':^^  P'"''^''^  «bj^<='  "'■these  purchases,  which  8eem 

rbS^sDeaUnA'^  '"'''"  '',"'  «'  ^«'^"i«««i  ""d  Jesu.t  who  had  vo^ed  poverty. 

Si/h'Z?    ^  /.^.  proposed   interview  between  the  Jesuit-bishop  Lainez  and  the 

J^ngi.sh  governor  of  Madras,  gives  a  fact  which  throws  some  light  on  the  matter    The 

n^o'w'h^^rZV:  ""'  ''^'7?'  ''''■''  '!!'  ^^^"''«  wero.neve'r  very  popula"  wished 

ther  bluntTv     hrhfT'"  7^'^  ''^^'ve  him  :  upon  which,  the  governor  wrote  to  him 

vTlSiLw   ,-"''*• ''o-'o^'^^'"^''  "*"  '-'  '"P'^"^  merchant,  v^hich  he  certainly 

hat'^fr    ?   Ji'^ormes,  ,.  353.     M.  Martin,  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  asser  a 

InVl  „'      r  V    *^°'"P^"3'.  on  account,  more  than  600,000  livres  ;  and  that  the  Com- 

Ser     mL'ov  '"'/°"'^",'"  '"g«h'^l«^  '■or  the  Jesuits  in  France.  "  Perhap  ,"  says 
inoroert,  "  they  contained  relics."— Wi  suprd,  p.  183.  "•""I'o,    •'•xja 
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After  tho  same  fashion,  the  father  thoufrht  it  prudent  to  win  over 
several  of  the  frrnnclees  of  the  court, — '•  for  it  vvn.s  nf  ih(<  utmost  im- 
portance, for  tho  honor  of  religion  and  the  good  of  the  church  of  iMu- 
dura,  that  the  doctors  of  the  holy  law  should  be  received  with  some 
consideration,  on  the  first  occasion  of  their  appearance  at  court ;  in  order 
to  authorise  thereby  their  ministry  in  tho  eyes  of  a  people  who,  more 
than  all  others,  blindly  follow  the  will  and  inclinations  of  their  sove- 
reigns." Having  taken  "these  wise  and  necessary  precautions,"  ho 
demanded  an  audience,  and  was  received  with  distinguished  honor,  as 
a  Brahmin.  ''This  step  was  so  bold,"  soys  Father  Martin,  "that  no 
missionary  had  dared  to  perform  it  before  then,  fearing  lest  the  color  of 
his  face  should  betray  him,  and  cause  him  to  be  recognised  for  an  Ku- 
ropean,  which  was  to  be  avoided  above  all  things,  because  this  prince 
has  so  great  a  horror  of  Feringees,  that,  although  engaged  in  a  disas- 
trous war,  he  expelled,  not  long  since,  some  very  skilful  artillery-men, 
(who  were  in  his  service,  and  seemed  indispensable  to  him,)  as  soon  as 
he  found  out  that  they  were  Europeans," — whether  they  were  lay- 
brother  Jesuits  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  probable  enough,  all  things  con- 
sidered. However,  we  see  the  immense  difficulty  and  jeopardy  of  this 
terrible  interview.  The  Jesuit  "  took  his  wise  and  necessary  precau- 
tions," and  ♦'  hoped  in  the  goodness  of  God,  who  holds  the  hearts  of 
princes  in  his  hands,"  &c.  &c.,  and  "  he  was  not  deceived."  The 
prince  was  delighted  with  the  wonderful  globe  :  the  queen  was  rejoiced 
with  the  shell-work  and  the  bracelets:  the  Jesuit  was  covered  with  a 
piece  of  gold  brocade,  sprinkled  with  rose-water,  and  seated  on  the 
same  sofa  with  the  prince,  "  so  that  their  knees  were  in  contact" — et 
mit  meme  ,ses  <j^enoux  snr  ceux  du  pere,  which  shows  how  completely 
every  suspicion  of  his  being  an  European  was  lulled  to  rest  by  this 
imitative  Jesuit.  He  was  himself  surprised  at  the  perfect  success  of 
the  imposture.  More  than  five  hundred  persons  were  present,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  Jira/imins!  He  was  then  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Trinchinopoly,  in  a  magnificent  state  palanquin,  to  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  like  Mordecai  of  old,  "  from  which  the  modesty  of  Father 
Bouchet  had  much  to  suffer,"  says  his  brother  Jesuit  Martin.  Finally, 
he  was  assured  that  anything  he  asked  should  be  granted.  "  The  suc- 
cess of  this  sort  of  triumph,"  he  continues,  "  strengthened  the  neophytes 
in  their  faith,  and  finally  determined  a  great  number  of  idolaters  to 
ask  for  holy  baptism"  after  the  great  Brahmin,  ♦'  who  had  come  from 
the  north  and  the  quarters  of  the  great  city  Rome,"  was  thus  carried 
in  triumph  to  his  residence,  which  was  distant  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  capital.  A  word  from  Father  Bouchet  would  have  banished  the 
oflTending  catechists  from  the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  content  with  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  which  had  been  already  fulminated 
against  them  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  Rejected  alike  by  the  Christ- 
ian and  the  heathen,  after  six  months'  perseverance,  two  of  them  came 
and  threw  themselves  at  the  father's  feet.  "  The  father,"  says  Jesuit 
Martin,  "  who  had  long  sighed  for  the  return  of  these  erring  sheep, 
received  them  with  kindness;  and  after  public  confession,  and  an 
authentic  retractation,  made  in  the  church,  of  their  infamous  desertion, 
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and  thoir  foul  nnd  cnliimnioi.s  nccusations-../ri/;«  calommniHCn  ft  mires 
m»m,/i,,».v(!)   tlR.y  .  ...iv,.,l  al,.olu.ion.  and  w.re  ng.iin  ndmiited  into 

ho  numbrr  ol  tlu-  [,..1  ,l,.l."  TL  .Unn  n-munv^  nhsUunW  in  l.isapoa- 
tncy.  Hut  how  did  iMiihrr  Mouchct  s.ui.sCy  ilu-  prince  that  he  was  not 
an  European  /    How  could  he,  in  the  church,  in  th..  lace  of  (Jod,  force 

ho  catechisls  to  retract,  as  fals*.,  what  lie  Kn.w  to  be  true,  and  nrosti- 

ute  lor  his  own  ends-or  the  s.-.inele.ss  scheme  in  hand-the  most  so- 
iemn  ordinances  of  relifrion  {  h  i,  stated  that  a  (it  of  illness  was  the 
result  of  all  his  anxieties.* 

With  the  sword  thus  ever  .uspended  over  their  heads,  it  may  be 
imngined  in  what  continual  misery  and  dread  of  detection  these  wretch- 
ed Jesuits  must  have  lived.  This  fear  is  sometimes  carried  to  the  verge 
0^^  the  ludicrous.  Thus  Father  Saignez,  who,  from  exposure  to  the 
sun,  had  changed  his  skin  three  times  like  u  serp.-nt,"  trembles  lest 
the  new  skin  should  be  whi/er  than  the  old,  and  so  lead  the  people  to 
suspect  that  he  was  a  FcrinfrerA     At  other  times  their  terror,  in  that 

hypocrisy  invisible,  except  to  Hod  alone"  and  themselves,  was  almost 
sublime  :— an  anonymous  missionary,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison, 
preferred  to  die  in  his  bonds  ^aiher  than  bo  indebted  for  his  liberty  to 
Europeans  on  the  coast,  whose  interference  in  his  behalf  mijrht  <rive 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  connected  with  them.t  It  reininds  us 
ot  (,arnet,  anxious  to  the  last  moment  for  the  fame  of  his  Companv— 
cquivocatinfi:  to  the  very  judgment-seat  of  God.  The  sublimity  of  the 
Iiing^is  like  that  of  Milton's  Satan-impelled  with  one  absorbing 
'Idea  —and  lurking  in  Eden  amidst  the  beasts  in  congregation, 

" liirnself  now  one, 

Now  other,  ns  their  shiipo  served  best  his  end." 

It  rnay  be  taken  for  granted,  that  when  Christian  missionaries  as- 
sumed  the  orange  cloth  and  the  tiger's  skin  to  sit  on,  in  their  audiences 
with  the  native  princes,  and  professed  by  the  most  evident  implication, 
It  not  by  positive  assertion  (probable  enough),  to  have  sprung  from  the 
head  of  the  divine  Brahma;  it  maybe  taken  for  granted  with  such 
premises,  that  they  must  have  allowed  in  their  followers  a  like  conform- 
ity to  the  superstitions  of  the  country,  even  although  Father  Tremblay 
has  asserted  in  the  most  confident  terms,  that  a  native  Christian  could 
scarcely  endure  so  much  as  to  look  upon  an  idol— an  edifying  result 
^r  the  curious,  but  unthinking,  all-swallowing  devotees  of  Europe. 
ISow  let  us  assist  at  a  grand  Christian  solemnity  contrived  bv  the  Jesuit- 
mind.  •' 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1700,  the  Jesuits  of  Pondicherry  celebrated 
the  lestival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Marv.  No  expense  was 
spared  on  the  glorious  occasion.  The  drums,  hautboys,  trumpets,  and 
other  instruments  were  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  patrodas;  the 
musicians  were  the  same  as  played  before  Brahma,  Shiva,  Vishnu, 
and  the  remarkable  Hindoo  goddess  Marid,  among  the  myriad  of  divi- 
nities  of  this  sacred  humanity.  The  day's  grand  doings  terminated  with 
a  nocturnal  procession.  An  immense  car  approaches,  covered  with  silk 
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awnings,  and  gaudily  decked  with  fruit  and  flowers.  It  is  dragged 
slowly  on  its  creaking  wheels  by  a  lumultuoua  crowd,  and  surmounii-d 
by  a  female  figure.  She  has  over  her  head  the  ThtilxiHhl,  or  five  re- 
splendent  arches,  in  conntneinoration  of  the  deed  which  Shiva  performed 
when  the  moon  was  extricated  from  her  unfortunate  darkness  and  ma- 
lediction. On  each  side  of  the  image  are  men  with  parasols  in  their 
hands,  and  one  holds  a  napkin,  with  which  he  carefully  drives  away 
the  musquiloes.  The  car  is  preceded  by  dancers,  half  naked,  and 
streaked  with  sandal-wood  and  vermilion.  Wild  shouts  ring  throun;h 
the  sky,  and  the  air  is  stunned  with  atonfused  din  of  horns,  trumpets, 
tom-toms,  or  drums,  kettle-drums,  and  other  instruments  of  music.  It 
is  night;  but,  amid  the  grand  illumination  and  the  blaze  of  innumerable 
torches,  rockets,  wheels,  Roman  candles,  and  other  "  flaming  dragons," 
shoot  up  in  every  direction.  The  crowd  is  of  the  usual  motley  descrip- 
tion— all  Hindoos,  presided  over  by  Father  Dolu — and  with  all  the 
characteristic  marks  of  ^India's  exuberant  idolatry.  The  car  is  the  gift 
of  a  heathen  prince — the  dancers,  and  many  of  the  musicians,  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  nearest  pagoda — the  spectators  idolaters;  but  the  wo- 
man represents  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Rome,  and  the  actors  in  this  scan- 
dalous scene  are  the  Christian  angels  of  Madura.* 

If  in  excuse  of  these  disgusting  mockeries  of  Christianity,  we  are 
reminded  of  examples  in  the  Bible,  connected  with  the  names  of  Miriam 
and  David  before  the  Ark,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel,  on  certain  festive 
occasions,  without  condescending  to  point  out  the  impossible  similitude, 
we  may  boldly,  heartily,  and  righteously  ask — are  we  to  copy  every 
sample  recorded  in  the  Bible?  It  is,  in  truth,  a  bitter  experience,  that 
man's  worst  selfishness  and  vilest  passions  shrink  not  from  appealing 
to  deeds,  which  a  false  interpretation  confounds  with  the  principles  of 
Christian  uprightness,  sufBcienlly  salient  in  the  book,  without  requir- 
ing any  other  medium  than  each  individual  nature,  through  mind  and 
heart  enlightened,  to  promote  right  action. 

How  lovingly  the  Christians  and  the  heathens  associated  together  on 
such  occasions.  Father  Martin  tells  us,  alluding  to  another  festival— 
not  that  of  "  Mary,"  but  of  "  Jesus !"     "  The  chief  man  of  the  place 

*  Norbert,  i.  64,  ef  sc^.  ;  Mackay,  p.  25.  The  Abbe  Dubois,  himself  a  more  modern 
missionary,  thus  writes  on  the  suliject  in  1823,  showing  how  the  "  custom"  had  de- 
scended and  was  still  in  vigor:  "  The  Hindoo  pageantry  is  chieHy  seen  in  the  festivals 
celebrated  by  the  native  Cliristians.  Their  processions  in  the  streets,  always  performed 
in  the  night  time,  have  indeed  been  to  me,  at  all  times,  a  sul)ject  of  shame.  Accom- 
panied with  hundreds  of /om-^oms  (small  drums),  trumpets,  and  all  the  discordant  noisy 
music  of  the  country, — with  numberless  torches,  and  fire-works, — the  statue  of  the 
saint  placed  on  a  car  which  is  laden  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  other  gaudy  orna- 
ments, according  to  the  taste  of  the  country, — the  car  slowly  dragged  by  a  multitude 
shouting  all  along  the  march, — the  congregation  surrounding  the  car  all  in  confusion, 
several  among  them  dancing,  or  playing  with  small  sticks,  or  with  naked  swords: 
some  wrestling,  some  playing  the  fool,  all  shouting,  or  conversing  with  each  other, 
without  any  one  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  respect  or  devotion — such  ia  the  mode  in 
which  the  Hindoo  Christians  of  the  inland  country  celebrate  their  festivals."  In  fact, 
Dubois  e.jpiessly  says  that  "the  first  missionaries,"  i.e.  the  Jesuits,  "  incumbered 
the  Catholic  worship  with  an  additional  superstruction  of  outward  show,  unknown 
in  Europe,  which,  in  many  instances,  does  not  differ  much  from  that  prevailing  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  which  is  far  from  provin^j  a  subject  of  edification  to  many  a  good  and 
sincere  Roman  Catholic." — Dubois,  Letters,  pp.  69,  70. 
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etiH  who  were  present  in  the 


with  all  his  family,  and  tho  other  heaffi 

procession,  prostrated  themselves  thr.. ..,„,,  „„,  „„„„,,  «,  j^e 

risen  Jesus,  and  o,hre,l  it  in  a  manner  which  happily  blend'ed  them 
with  the  most  fervent  of  the  Christians!"  The  usual  procession,  with 
trmmphal  car.  vviis  not  dispensed  with^'Mhey  placed  in  it  the  imaffe 
ot  thii^aviour  ni^en  asrain,  and  the  car  was  led  three  times  round  th.i 
church,  to  the  sound  of  many  instruments.  The  illuminations,  flying 
fusees,  rockets,  wheels  and  other  fire-worUs,  in  which  the  Hindoos  ex- 
eel,  rendered  the  festival  magnilicent."* 

A  great  number  of  baptisms  followed  this  striking  exhibition,  to 
show  to  the  pagans,  that  there  was  really  very  little  difference  between 
the  two  religious  systems  in  question;  "at  this  festival  thev  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  they  could  no  longer  resist  the  interior  voice 
which  pressed  them  to  yie!d"-at  the  sight  of  a  miserable  figure  repre- 
senting  the  resurrection,  amid  all  the  merriment  usual  in  the  de^radinff 
ceremonies  of  a  pagan  festival.  '^         ^ 

It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  Jesuits  applied  their  inventive 
faculties  to  the  construction  of  curious  and  edifying  contrivances,  in 
India,  as  elsewhere.  The  traveller,  Mandelslo,  at  Goa,  in  1039  de- 
scribes an  entertainment  given  by  the  fathers,  at  which  the  archbishop 
or  the  colony  was  present: —  "^ 

"  At  the  upper  end  of  the  pillar  came  out  a  flower,  made  like  a  tulip, 
which  opened  of  itself,  while  they  danced,  till  at  last  there  came  out  of  it 
ani7na^:reof  the  blessed  Virgin  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  the 
pillar  Itself  opened  in  three  several  places  to  cast  out  perfumed  waters 
like  a  fountain.  The  Jesuits  told  us,  that  by  that  invention  thev  repre- 
sented the  pains  they  had  taken  in  planting,  among  the  pagans  and 
Mahometans  of  those  parts,  the  Church  of  God,  whereof  our  Saviour  is 
the  only  pillar,  or  corner  stone.  There  came  in  also  one  man  alone, 
who  was  covered  with  birds'  nests,  and  clothed  and  masked  according 
to  the  Spanish  mode,  who  began  the  farce  of  this  comedy  by  ridiculous 
and  fantastic  postures;  and  the  dance  was  concluded  with  the  coming 
m  of  twelve  boys,  dressed  like  apes,  which  they  imitated  in  their  cries 
and  postures.  As  we  took  leave  of  our  entertainers,  they  told  us  that 
7n!ri  "^^  °^  ^^^^^  divertisements,  as  well  to  reduce  the  pagans 
and  Mahometans  of  those  parts  to  the  embracing  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion  by  that  kind  of  modern  devotion,  as  to  amuse  the  children,  and 
divert  them  after  their  studies."t  This  contrivance  throws  some  light 
on  the  miraculous  water  issuing  from  "  St.  Thomas's  Cross,"  before 
described,  with  its  changing  colors,  cloud,  and  profuse  perspiration,  as 
minutely  described  by  the  Jesuit  Tachard. 

*  Lett,  Edif.  xi.  148.    "  La  nuit  du  samedi  au  dimanche,  je  Ha  preparer  un  petit  char 

L        ft'^"^""""  "'■""'""^  ''"  P'^'^^^'^^  «°''d«  fleursetdeLts/oryplaca 
hmage  du  Sauveur  ressusc.te,  et  le  char  fut  conduit  en  triomphe  par  trois  fois  aStour 

UnrA'P  ■*'!  '""•'^^  plusieurs jnstruments.   Les  illuminations,  les  fusees  volantes,  les 

enda  ent  K'r?  «""""^.f^'  «'  ^''^'^  ""'^"^  '"""  ^'«^»ifi<=«  ""^  '««  !"«!'«"«  excellent 
renda.ent  la  fete  magnifique Le  seigneur  de  la  pouplade  avec  toute  sa  fatnille 

d    annw.  Jfr'"' "^"^ '"''!''"".*  ^  l^  processionrse'prosternferent  par  tS  foU 
iZTy^:^"!"~tl.^T'^^^^^^  /'arfor^renf  d'une  manifere  qui  les  confondaient 

..__i — c.ii..nt  „,ei,  icB  vniciiciiB  ius  plus  rcrvens." 

T  Mandelslo,  Travels  into  the  Indies,  Book  ii.j  Mackay,  p.  26. 
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The  (lancers  attracted  also  tho  special  admiration  of  the  devout  Ca- 
tholic nobleman  Pietro  Delia  Valle,  visiting  Goa  it)  1024;  and  fine 
showy  fellows  they  were.  Naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  with  painted 
bodies  and  gold  bracelets  and  necklaces;  with  flowers  in  their  turbans, 
gay  parti-colored  hose,  and  gallant  streamers  hanging  below  the  kneei 
"  so  that,"  says  Delia  Valle,  "  in  the  festivities  made  at  Goa  for  the 
canonisation  of  Sts.  Ignatius  and  Xavier,  though  in  other  things  they 
were  most  solemn  and  sumptuous,  yet  in  my  conceit  there  was  nothing 
more  worthy  to  be  seen  for  delight  than  the  nany  pretty  and  jovial 
dances  which  intervened  in  the  tragedy."* 

Usages  of  the  country,  doubtless;  manners  of  the  age:  be  it  so; 
but  what  were  the  consequences  ?  Turn  to  an  open  and  veritable  pro- 
cession of  idolaters.  Who  are  those  in  the  throng,  with  cymbal  and 
trumpets,  with  kettle-drum  and  horn, as  loud  as  any  in  the  idol-worship? 
They  are  the  Christians  of  Madura.  What !  those  angels  who  rarely 
Commit  a  venial  sin,  and,  from  their  horror  of  idolatry,  scruple  to  pass 
by  a  heathen  temple?  Even  so:--they  are  round  the  idol,  as  loud 
and  as  busy  as  the  most  zealous  of  its  worshippers.  And  Father  Bou- 
chet  and  Father  Bartolde  deplore  the  scandal,  but  cannot  promise  the 
apostolic  legate  that  it  shall  cease.  What  can  they  do,  indeed  ?  It  is 
the  custom.  Vain  are  threats  :  vain  are  fulminations.  The  legate  dies 
in  a  foreign  pricon,  and  Father  Bouchet  and  Bartolde  go  to  tlieir  last 
account ;  but  sixty  years  afterwards  \h\s  "  Christian"  practice  is  in  full 
vigor.  Fra  Bartolomeo  tells  of  "a  diabolical  nocturnal  orgy,"  during 
which  the  statue  of  Shiva  is  carried  round,  with  the  Lingmn  before 
him.  At  this  festival  the  Christians  of  the  country  are  required  to  be 
present;  and  there  is  a  dance,  to  which  the  Christian  women  are 
invited — those  that  do  not  go  voluntarily  being  compelled  to  attend. 
Fra  Bartolomeo  applied  to  the  heathen  magistrate  to  prevent  the  over- 
seers of  the  temple  from  compelling  the  Christians  to  be  partakers  in 
this  detestable  festival.  "  The  overseers,  however,"  says  he,  "  found 
means  to  make  a  thousand  excuses,  and  always  referred  to  ancient 
usage. "t 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  distinction  of  castes  was  rigorously  observed. 
The  Pariahs  had  separate  churches,  fonts,  confessionals,  and  commu- 
nion-tables. Marriages  were  celebrated  between  children  seven  years 
old,  and  with  nearly  the  Avhole  idolatrous  ceremonial  of  the  heathens. 
The  wives  of  the  Christians  had  suspended  from  their  necks  the  inde- 
cent 7'ali/,  representing  the  god  PoHear,  the  disgusting  Priaptis  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Brahmin  retained  his  poita;  the  sandal-wood  and  the 
ashes  of  cow's  dung  were  applied,  and  charmed  the  body  as  before,  by 
the  virtue  of  the  goddess  Lakshmi — cleansing  from  sin.  These  ashes 
were  blessed  by  the  missionaries,  and  used  by  the  Christians  of  Madura. 
When  they  rubbed  the  powder  on  the  head  and  forehead,  they  ust'd 
the  formula — "  May  the  god  Si*iva  be  within  my  head  !"  When  they 
rubbed  it  on  the  chest,  they  saia — "  May  the  god  Rudren  be  in  my 

*  Travels  into  the  East  Indies,  p.  IC5  ;  Mackay,  id  anteH. 
t  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  p,  119 ;  Mackay,  p.  27. 
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iTnll  P'^  w'i  ""^^'''{'^  [^'  l^r^^  they  snid-"  May  Ishuron  be  in 

my  shoulders  !  In  like  manner  there  is  a  distinct  god,  and  a  distinct 
invocation  for  the  arms,  the  ears,  the  eyes,  the  ffroin,  the  back  the 
stomach,  the  legs,  the  knees,  and  feet ;  and  they  co^nclude  a  1  the  "^  rZ 

Xt  rfn  ?^  T^'^l^^  *"'*^^  °/  '^'  "^'^^'^  '"'°  ^»^->  mouths,  say  ng- 
"By  this  last  action  1  declare  that  all  is  finished  as  it  ought  to  be  "* 

And  the  results  of  this  extraordinary  mission-scheme-what  were 

they  numerically?     The  real  number  of'the  Jesuit-converts  is  invXed 

n.  .mpenetrable  mystery.     In  the  sixteenth  centurv,  the  converts  of 

Xavier  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  half  a  million.     In  the  beginning 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  native  Christians  in  Madura  are  rSoned 

by  lather  Martm  to  amount  to  150,000.     He  also  tells  us  that  each 

missionary  baptised  at  least  1000  annually,  and  that  some  of  them  much 

xceeded  that  number;  for  instance.  Father  Bouchet  baptised  ml^han 

.K, 000  souls  m  twelve  years.t     Father  Lainez,  in  Maravas,  "  tinned 

Tt  in  iUwh!  ^    .''■'  "'''u^"'  'r?  ""'"'S^'  ^''''''''  •"  the  mission; 
but  in  17o0  they  had  lu  southern  India  upwards  of  twenty.     Taking 

ten  only  as  a  fair  mean,  we  cannot  put  down  the  yearly  increase  by 
conversion  a  less  than  30,000;  and  these,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  were 
adulls  for  father  Martin  assures  us  that  the  missionaries  "oni;  bap! 
tise  after  hard  probation,  and  three  or  four  months'  instruction."  Now 
allowing  that  the  births  and  deaths  merely  counterbalanced  each  other,' 
there  should  have  been,  in  1770,  about  the  time  the  Jesuits  left  the 
mission  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  native  Christians  in  Maravas 
and  Madura.  To  this  must  be  added  the  increase  in  Xavier's  half  a 
rjlr  ^T^'ilyr  i''  ^"'^i^'^f^  during  a  period  of  three  hundred 
^Z  ,  ^''^,' A"  ^  ^^^'  ^  ""^  P"°^'"°  da  San  Bartolomeo  found  but  18  000 
m  Madura,  10,000  in  Tanjore,  and  in  Carnada  20,000.§ 

+  S?clif!"x'!^'i'.^^^'  vi.47,.^s.5.;  Mackay,  pp,  26,  35. 
J  Macka;,  p.  24; 'Bartolomeo,  p.  65.     Forster,  the  German  tranitJJ'i"f 'liSolo 
S,4Tnn?u'"°'^'  "i^'"''  ««t'""'''°"  «rthe  number  of  the  Roman  Catholifchrir 
an    (4S,000    .s  certainly  too   high,  even  if  we  should   forget  how  the  mi    ionaHes  of 

fvir'   l^^'""'^  '^'"'"'?  '".'""^"'■'^  '"  *''^'^  «o.calledconvtrts.   They  irn  a  e  the^. 

scl  cs  a    phy8...ans  ,nto  the  houses  of  the  Indians;  draw  a  wet  cloth  oer  the  leTd 

.nd  forehead  of  a  e.ck  person,  even  when   at  the  point  of  death  ;  mut  rnrivatel v  to 

l-emselves  the  bapt.sm  service  ;   and  think  they  have  made  one  Christian  nuo  who  is 

nmed.ately  added  to  the  l,st."     In  dFcct,  Father  de  Hourges  says,  ' '  Whon  U  c  chi 

inn"nrth" '^""^""  "'^^T'"'  ""■■  ''^•■'^''^"  '«  '°  »'"P'i««  them  without  aski^te  perm 
sion  of  their  parents,  which  would  certainly  be  refused.     The  catechists  a,  d    l^e^ri 
va  e  Chnstmns  are  well  ncMuainte.i  with  the  formula  of  baptlm,  andtCy  colfl    it^o^^^ 

Hthcr  Bouchet  mentions  one  woman  "  whose  knowledge   of  the  pulse   and     f   h^ 
mptoms  of  approaching  death,  was  .0  unerring,  that  ^f  more  t  an   /rLlanrf 

Sr   xii'i  ti""  A,'-^'1  ''--'»■ '•"Pti'^-'.  not  more  than  two  escaped  deat,.'l-Zf. 

M,t.  XII.  64.     Again,  during  a   famine  in  the  Carnatic,  in    1737,  Father   Tremhiav 

tales  the   number  of  such   baptisms  to  be   upwards  of   12,000       lie  adds     tha    ft 

.rlZl'-7n\^,!^^  '•■""•'  P^'^tice   is  copied   in  China  at  thft 

m(..,y^—^^  I  ,i^vc  before  stated,  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Besv,  of  Aankin  namely 

pretex  to'i'\"H"'"''";  "^  P'°"'  ^J^'""^'  'T^^^''  ^'^n^'^'nted  "vith  ii.^dicine"  wl  o,  uTde^ 
E,  nn  .h  "k"'!""'''  ^«'^f'^'«^«  t"  the  dying  infants  of  the  pagans,  wil  be  able  to 
confer  on  the«i  baptism. »-^«na/s  of  the  Propagation,  v.  328,  Anno  1844 
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The  Rev.  W.  S.  Mackay  shall  sum  up  this  curious  and  edifying 
mission : — 

"  Reader !  is  it  not  a  glorious  picture  ?  Behold  the  heavenly  Chris- 
tians of  Madura.  Behold  their  sinless  and  angelic  lives,  their  pure  and 
spiritual  worship  of  God,  their  zealous  dread  of  the  very  appearance 
of  idolatry.  Behold  how  the  devils  tre.nble  before  the  weakest  of  that 
revered  band,  and  the  tigers  slink  cowering  aside,  and  grin  with  impo- 
tent  malice.  Behold  how  miracles  are  as  daily  food,  and  all  is  so  fair, 
so  pure,  so  holy,  that  we  doubt  whether  heaven  or  earth  is  set  before 
us  in  the  modest  pages  of  the  apostolic  laborers  in  this  rich  vineyard. 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  there  ?  Who  would  not  exclaim,  with 
Father  Lopez—'  Ah !  how  happy  you  are,  my  dear  Father  Martin ! 
Would  that  I  might  accompany  you !  But,  alas  !  I  am  unworthy  ever 
to  associate  with  that  band  of  saints  who  labor  there.'  Insensibly  the 
mind  wanders  back  to  the  golden  age,  to  the  fabled  El  Dorado  of 
enthusiasts,  to  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Cloud-land,  to  the  poet's  dream 
of  beauty,  too  bright,  too  delicate,  too  ethereal,  ever  to  be  reahsed  on 
this  lower  earth,  amidst  the  strife  of  human  passions.  And,  as  when 
on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  temple,  and  palace,  and  tower,  rise  in  their 
exceeding  loveliness  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  we  know  that 
they  are  urireal,and  fear  to  move  even  an  eyelid,  lest  the  glorious  show 
should  vanish,  and  nought  remain  but  common  rock  and  sea :  so,  amidst 
these  glowing  descriptions,  something  seems  to  warn  us  not  to  approach 
too  close,  lest  this  Jesuitical  paradise  should  vanish  into  the  air,  and 
leave  behind,  not  apostles  and  angels,  but  a  paganised  Christianity,  and 
wicked  and  crafty  men.  And  even  so  it  is  !  The  high  born  Robert 
de'  Nobili,  and  the  martyred  Britto,  over  whose  head  hangs  canoni- 
sation suspended  by  but  a  single  hair.  Father  Tachard,\nd  wily 
Bishop  Lainez,  Fathers  Bouchet,  Martin,  Turpin,  De  Bourges,  Mauduit, 
Calmetle,  the  learned  Beschi,  the  noble  De  la  Fontaine,  and  the  veteran 
P6re  Le  Gac — in  a  word,  every  Jesuit  who  entered  within  these  unholy 
bounds,  bade  adieu  to  principle  and  truth — all  became  perjured  impos- 
tors; and  the  lives  of  all  ever  afterwards  were  but  one  long,  perse- 
vering, toilsome  lie.  Upon  the  success  of  a  lie  their  mission  depended. 
Its  discovery  (we  have  it  under  their  own  hands)  was  fraught  with 
certain  and  irremediable  ruin.  Yet  they  persevered.  Suspected  by 
the  heathen,  they  persevered.  Through  toils,  austerities,  and  mortifi- 
cations almost  intolerable  to  human  nature,  disowned  and  refused  com- 
munion by  their  brother-missionaries,  condemned  by  their  own  general, 
stricken  by  pope  after  pope  with  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  knowing 
that  tiie  apostolic  damnation  had  gone  forth  against  all  who '  do  evil 
that  good  may  come,' — yet  they  persevered.  For  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  was  enacted  this  prodigious  falsehood,  continually  spreading 
and  swelling  into  more  portentous  dimensions,  and  engulfing  within 
its  fatal  vortex,  zeal,  talents,  self-denial,  and  devotion,  unsurpassed  in 
modern  times.  Men  calling  themselves  the  servants  of  the  true  God, 
went  forth  clad  in  the  armor  of  hell;  and,  sowing  perjury  and  false- 
hood, they  expected  to  reap  holiness  and  truth*  Thus  were  the  Jesuits 
guilty  of  that  very  crime  which  Dr.  Wiseman  most  falsely  ascribes  to 
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rooted  than  ever.     And  L^the  Jesuit/  bUnHZ'  ""''"  "'"f  ^^^P'^ 
of  their  usual  prudence      ThrLlh^l'        ^^  ^^  '."'^'^^'«'  '^^^  sight 

almost  universally  siven  tothievin^    '  nni     '^^''{'  ^T'''''''''''^  ^^'^ 

Jesuit  confessor,  was  powerful.     Hebert  was  recallpH  in   :»•  ^ 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  vpnr  I7ni   ar«»« 

labored,  long  and  zealously,  for  the  conve  i  of  th^  -  Jh  hi  "''^^'"•^^"''  ''^"^ 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  anH  «!r>ni»r„  i  i  i  ^  ,  ^  teachable  and  uncorrupted 
ruining  their  industriot  ^fe  nosintS' '"^ ''"'^ ''''"  perfectly  succeeded  in 
tornal  dissension,  and  ZgustiS  all  Xfr  linaHv^  ^^  '°  'Tr^  aggression,  and  in- 
hand,  the  Catholic  reliSn  eSs  o  K  °  e?Zl/  supported  them.  But,  on  the  other 
which  allows  it  to  takfholdrei,J?«ta^^^^^^^^^  efficacy  peculiar  to  itself, 

"onably  !  And  it  is  this  very  versadntvTh1?hlfT''^'''^  ""^  situation.''  Unques-' 
fooling  mankind  with  Dead  Sea  Ses-^!'"'-^^^^  "  '"  '''^''""'  speculation. 

tion.  And  is  there  a  sTngle  coS  v^  whlT/  "','"'°"''  ''"'  '''""'"  ^^''^^  ^«  '"g^^- 
l-rought  to  bear,  withourSmducin^ '^^nH^  Rome's  missionary  scheme  has  been 

>vord8,  vol.  i.  p.'  197)-riiserv  of  P^v^rv  ni'?r'l^^^      ^"^  disputes"  (the  doctor'sowi, 
^ave  s'een,  to  aitest  the  uSiabr/cTnv'iSifn^  Dr'w!s"et""fl?  only  £„^^nrf,  as  we 
scorns  the  Protestant  missioners  "  go^n^w Uh  the^r  J;rr„  ?Ji^  ''""'''^'"^ 

t  Platel,  Mem.  Hist.  i.  40,  ed.  Beaaacon  jMackay,  p!29 
VOL.  II.  tjg 
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tian,  who  represented  St.  George  in  a  religious  tragedy  got  up  by  the 
Jesuits.  Father  Tachard  assures  us  that  twelve  thousand  Christians 
stood  firm  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  endured  the  most  cruel  sufferings 
for  the  faith.*  On  the  contrary,  Norbert  assures  the  pope  that,  to  the 
shame  of  their  Christian  profession,  not  one  was  ready  to  seal  his  faith 
with  his  blood ;  and  that,  while  a  few  families  fled  to  the  coast  for 
shelter,  the  Christians  of  Tanjore  flocked  by  thousands  to  the  pagodas, 
to  renounce  Christ,  and  receive  the  indelible  mark  of  Vishnu,  branded 
on  their  shoulders.  Two  Jesuits  were  captured:  one  died  in  prison, 
the  other  was  liberated  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  kingdom: — the 
mission  of  Tanjore  was  utterly  ruined,  the  Christian  worship  being 
utterly  prohibited.! 

And  then  the  famous  struggle  began  respecting  the  Malabar  rites. 
In  their  conduct  towards  the  monkish  missionaries,  the  Jesuits  in  India 
had  exhibited  the  same  exclusiveness  which  embittered  the  English 
mission.;]:  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  no  good  feeling  existed 
between  the  religious  rivals;  but  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  attribute 
the  representations  against  the  objectionable  rites  merely  to  "  motives 
of  envy  and  jealousy  against  the  Jesuits,  rather  than  a  true  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion."  At  all  events,  these  representations 
took  effect,  notwithstanding  the  strong  appeals  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  defence  of  their  practices.  Their  reasons  appeared  futile  and  merely 
evasive  in  the  opinion  of  the  Holy  See;  and  the  Jesuits  were  peremp- 
torily ordered  to  preach  the  Catholic  religion  in  all  its  purity,  and  alto- 
gether to  suppress  the  superstiiious  practices,  till  then  tolerated  among 
the  neophytes.  The  Jesuits,  seeing  that  their  compliance  with  such 
directions  would  not  only  put  a  stop  to  all  further  conversions,  but  also 
occasion  the  apostacy  of  a  great  many  proselytes,  before  they  gave  up 
the  point,  sent  deputations  to  Rome,  in  order  to  enlighten  the  Holy  See 
on  the  subject.  This  disgusting  contest  was  carried  on  in  several  in- 
stances  with  much  acrimony,  and  lasted  more  than  forty  years  before  it 
was  concluded.  At  length,  the  reigning  pope,  Clement  XL,  anxious 
to  finish  the  business,  sent  Cardinal  De  Tournon  to  India,  with  the  title 
of  apostolic  legate,  to  make  personal  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  report 
all  the  details  to  the  Holy  See.  On  his  arrival,  Tournon  denounced 
the  practices  by  a  public  censure;  but  was  induced  by  the  Jesuits, 
with  Tachard  at  their  head,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  decree  for 
a  time,  until  gradual  reformation  could  be  effected.  Meanwhile,  they 
stnt  round  among  the  missionaries,  for  signature,  a  document  which 
declared  all  the  superstitious  practices  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  mission.  The  Jesuit  Bouchet  actually  made  oath  to 
his  general,  that  he  believed  no  alteration  could  be  permitted  without 
"  evident  danger  to  the  salvation  and  the  souls  of  the  neophytes." 
Other  Jesuits  took  the  same  oath,  which  was  attested  by  their  signa- 
tures.    Bouchet  and  Lainez  proceeded  to  Rome  \vh\\  the  document; 


*  Lett.  Edif.  x.  317;  Mackay,  p.  29. 
t  Plate!,  !.  74,  et  seq. 

i  See  Plate),  i.  72,  for  an  instance  with  regard  to  the  Capuchins,  whom  they  strove 
to  dislodge  from  Tanjore.  y 
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the  Jesuits  in  India  made  everv  pfTnrt  tn.  «.,»  a        .l 

zr;[„°attVc^rrpe^!r.^ 

..on,a„dapro.iae  of  sub^l.l  ,o  i.'^  r^X"  ft^luZZ: 
These  orders  were  reluctantly  complied  with  j  and  llie  result  at  o„r. 

^  V^Z^:--^  '5tci^r?j:iafr£?? 
came  od.ous  to  the  Hindoos  now  that  it  was  no  longe     rraftef  on  t^; 
t.me.honored  rues  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shivf     &  card^^^^^^^^^ 
thus  crumbling  of  itself,  was  utterly  given  to  the  winds  bv  the  hunfr^ 
wars  wh.ch  supervened  at  the  very  time,  between  the  French  S 
nans  and  the  English  Christians  struggling  for  supretnacv  in  Ind  a 
The  Europeans,  til  then  almost  entirelfunk^wnto^the  natives  of  thj 
Dtenor-the  angehc  Madura-now  introduced  themselves  in  severa! 
ways,  and  under  various  denominations,  into  every  part  of  the  countrv 
Then  came  to  pass  a  crushing  retribution.     The  Hindoos  soon  fS 
bat  those  missionaries,  whom  their  color,  their  talents"'  d  other  qualU 
nes,  had  induced  them  to  regard  as  such   extraordinary   beincrras 
men  coming  from  another  world-were  in  fact,  nothing  b^ut  d  s.m^S 

oniinable  /'mng-e..;  and  that  their  country  their  rdigion,  a°nd  ori- 
g.nal  education,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  vile,Semptible 
Feringees  who  were  now  invading  their  country.     This  was  theTnLi 
;ng  stroke  to  the  gigantic  falsehood  of  the  Je'suit-mis^r    No  m  ^e" 

onversions"  were  made.     Apostacy  became  almost  general  in  several 
quarters.     "  Chnstianiiy"  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  contemo 

wnTo'Z'H-'T""".  '^  '''  ^"^°P^^"  rnanners\ecame  S 
known  to  the  Hindoos,  who,  to  r  '  intents  and  purposes,  were  bet  er 
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"  In  order  to  give  you,"  says  the  Abbe  Dubois,  "  a  striking  idea  of 
the  religious  dispositions  of  the  Hindoo,  and  as  a  strong  instance  of 
what  I  asserted  above,  that  there  was  to  be  found  among  them,  nothing 
else  but  a  vain  phantom  of  Christianity,  without  any  real  or  practical 
faith,  I  will  with  shame  and  confusion,  quote  the  following  scandalous 
instance.  When  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  sought  to  extend  his  own  reli- 
gious creed  all  over  his  dominions,  and  make  by  little  and  little  all  the 
inhabitants  in  Mysore,  converts  to  Islamism,  he  wished  to  begin  this 
fanatical  undertaking  with  the  native  Christians  living  in  his  country, 
as  the  most  odious  to  him,  on  the  score  of  their  religion.  In  conse- 
quence, in  the  year  1784,  he  gave  secret  orders  to  his  officers  in  the 
different  districts,  to  make  the  most  diligent  inquiries  after  the  places 
where  the  Christians  were  to  be  found,  and  to  cause  the  whole  of  them 
to  be  seized  on  the  same  day,  and  conducted  under  strong  escorts  to 
Seringapatam.  This  order  was  punctually  carried  into  execution: 
very  few  of  them  escaped ;  and  we  have  it  from  good  authority,  that 
the  aggregated  number  of  the  persons  seized  in  this  manner,  amounted 
to  more  than  60,000.  Some  time  after  their  arrival  at  Seringapatam, 
Tippoo  ordered  the  whole  to  undergo  the  rites  of  circumcision,  and  be 
made  converts  to  Mahometanism.  The  Christians  were  put  together 
during  the  several  days  that  the  ceremony  lasted  :  and,  oh  shame  !  oh 
scandal !  will  it  be  believed  in  the  Christian  world?  no  one,  not  a  single 
individual  among  so  many  thousands,  had  courage  enough  to  confess 
his  faith  under  this  trying  circumstance,  and  become  a  martyr  to  his 
religion.  The  whole  apostatised  en  masse,  and  without  resistance,  or 
protestations,  tamely  underwent  the  operation— -no  one  among  them 
possessing  resolution  enough  to  say, '  I  am  a  Christian,  and  will  rather 
die  than  renounce  my  religion !'  So  general  a  defection,  so  dastardly 
an  apostacy,  is,  I  believe,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  Christianity. 
After  the  fall  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  most  of  these  apostates  came  back  to 
be  reconciled  to  their  former  religion,  saying  that  their  apostacy  had 
been  only  external,  and  they  always  kept,  in  their  hearts,  the  true  faith 
in  Christ.  About  two  thousand  of  them  fell  in  my  way,  and  nearly 
20,000  returned  to  the  Mangalore  district,  whence  they  had  been  car- 
ried away,  and  rebuilt  their  former  places  of  worship.  God  preserve 
them  all  from  being  exposed  in  future  to  the  same  trials ;  for  should  this 
happen,  I  have  every  reason  (notwithstanding  their  solemn  protesta- 
tions when  again  reconciled  to  Christianity),  to  apprehend  the  same 
sad  results,  that  is  to  say,  a  tame  submission,  and  a  general  apostacy."* 
Elsewhere,  after  a  sketch  of  the  several  missions  in  India,  Dubois 

declares  : "  You  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  neophytes,  although 

reduced  to  no  more  than  a  third  of  what  it  was  about  seventy  years 
ago,  is  yet  considerable ;  and  it  would  afford  some  consolation,  if  at  least 
a  due  proportion  amongst  them  were  real  and  unfeigned  Christians. 
But,  alas  !  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  greater,  the  far  greater 
number  exhibit  nothing  but  a  vain  phantom,  an  empty  shade  of  Chris- 
tianity.    In  fact,  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  that  I  have  fami- 

*  Dubois,  Letters,  pp.  73,  76. 
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Iiarly  conversed  with  them,  lived  among  them  as  their  religious  teacher 
and  spiritual  guide,  I  would  hardly  dare  to  affirm  that  I  have  anywhere 
met  a  sincere  and  undisguised  Christian.  In  embracing  the  Christian 
religion,  they  very  seldom  heartily  renounce  their  leading  supersti- 
tions, towards  which  they  always  entertain  a  secret  bent,  which  does 
not  fail  to  manifest  itself  in  the  several  occurrences  of  life,  and  in  many 
circunistances  where  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  are  found 
to  be  in  opposition  to  their  leading  usages,  they  rarely  scruple  to  over- 
look the  former,  and  conform  themselves  to  the  latter."* 

Such  then  was  the  fate  of  the  gorgeous  mission  founded  by  Robert 
de  Nobili,  and  forming  a  large  section  of  the  mendacious  absurdities 
which  generally  make  up  the  Edifying  and  Curious  Letters  of  the 
Jesuits.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  fate  nearly  chanced  before, 
at  the  denunciation  of  the  three  catechists.  It  was  then  forfended  by 
Bouchet  s  unblushing  effrontery  and  heaven-defying  falsehood  :  but  it 
came  at  last— as  every  other  retribution  on  the  Jesuits.t 

Tournon's  apostolic  visit  to  China,  for  the  investigation  of  the  Chinese 
Customs,  was  followed  by  the  same  result,  their  proscription  being  in- 
eluded  m  the  papal  bull  which  prohibited  the  rites  of  Malabar.    These 
objectionable  customs  related  at  first  to  the  worship  accorded  to  their 
ancestors  by  the  Chinamen,— particularly  the  veneration  of  Confucius. 
The  Dominicans  appealed  to  Rome  against  these  ceremonies  ;  the  Je- 
suits defended  them  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  mission. 
Still,  in  the  midst  of  the  incessant  bickerings  of  the  preachers,  the  reli- 
gion  inculcated  by  the  missionaries  was  allowed  to  flourish:  the  autho- 
rities finding  the  Jesuits  very  learned,  skilful,  and  generally  useful 
servants.     But  it  seems  that  the  Chinese  were  permitted  to  observe  all 
their  other  peculiar  customs,  or  the  most  important;  and  that  the  nomi- 
nal  Christians  were  merely  disciples  of  the  learned  Jesuits,  who  were 
pleased  to  consider  the  pagan  customs  mere  civil  observances.    Cer- 
tainly  from  the  "doubts"  proposed  by  Navarette,  at  Rome,  in  1674,  as 
to  the  objectionable  practices  of  the  Chinese  Christians,  the  conclusion 
is  obvious  that  it  was  as  easy  for  a  pagan  to  be  a  Christian  in  China, 
as  it  was  in  Malabar.^     The  multitudinous  details  which  were  thrown 
before  the  world,  during  the  party-discussion  of  the  question,  present 
no  feature  of  interest :— the  charges  on  the  part  of  the  rival  missioners 

*  Dubois,  Letters,  pp.  62,  63. 

t  For  a  full  and  well-compiled  account  of  the  Jesuits  in  India,  see  Mr.  Mackays 
pamphlet  before  named,  which  I  have  found  very  useful  and  strictly  correct,  with  the 
single  exception  stated  in  a  former  note.  It  is  published  under  the  title  of  «  A  Warn- 
ing from  the  East;  or,  The  Jesuits  as  Missionaries  in  India,"  by  Cotes:  London.  The 
tamous  Norbert  or  Platel  is  very  voluminous,  but  still  interesting  on  the  subject;  his 
m^n  quarto  volumes  are  rich  in  facts,  set  forth  with  energy,  and  always  probable  from 
the  admitted  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  undeniable  conduct  in  other  careers, 
fiatel  was  fiercely  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  driven  from  country  to  country, 
until  he  took  refuge  in  Portugal.  The  Jesuit  Feller  has  given  him  a  bitter  notice  in 
nis  Universal  Biography,  stating,  among  other  disparagements,  that  he  was  condemned 
6y  the  Bishop  of  Sisteron:  but  he  takes  good  care  not  to  state  that  this  Bishop  of  Sis- 
eron  was  a  Jesuit— and  a  most  despicable  creature  of  the  infamous  Cardinal  Dubois, 
hibiled^^  ^*^  ^^  '^"*  himself  with  base  devotedness,  as  shall  be  presently  ex- 

t  See  Morale  Pratique,  t.  vi. 
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were  met  by  the  Jesuits  with  their  usual  hardihood  ;  when,  at  length, 
Benedict  XIV.,  in  1744,  "  resolved  all  doubts,"  says  Cretineau,  "cut 
short  all  difficulties,  and  sacrificed  the  uncertain  to  the  certain,  the 
hopes  of  the  future  to  the  realities  of  the  present," — by  an  universal 
proscription  of  every  rite  and  practice,  which  had  hitherto  formed  the 
necessary  conditions  on  which  the  Chinamen  had  given  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  rivals  of  the  bonzas,  the  astronomers,  the  astrologers,  me- 
chanicians, philosophers,  and  statesmen  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  This 
was  the  second  fulmination  of  the  Vatican,  the  first,  in  1715,  not  having 
taken  due  eflfect, — for  whilst  the  papal  interference  with  the  religious 
concerns  of  the  Chinamen,  had  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  rival  mis- 
sionaries, the  Jesuits  had  been  wisely  retained  by  the  emperor  as  men 
whom  he  could  not  dispense  with,  due  regard  being  had  to  their  versa- 
tile talents  and  useful  qualifications.  Twenty  learned  Jesuits,  with  the 
admirable  Parrenin,  basked  in  the  uncertain  rays  of  royal  favor,  whilst 
their  less  gifted,  less  qualified,  if  not  less  accommodating  rivals  in  the 
mission,  were  banished  the  country.  This  "singular  position,"  as 
Cretineau  calls  it,  is  thus  described  by  Father  Gaubil  in  a  letter  from 
Pekin,  in  1726: — "The  Jesuits  have  here  three  large  churches:  they 
baptise  annually  3000  exposed  infants.  To  judge  from  the  confessions 
and  communions,  there  are  about  3000  male  communicants,  and  about 
4000  female  Christians.  In  this  number  there  are  only  four  or  five 
small  mandarins,  two  or  three  literati :  the  rest  are  poor  people.  I  do 
not  know  the  number  of  the  literati  and  mandarins  who,  being  Chris- 
tians, do  not  frequent  the  sacraments ;  and  I  do  not  exactly  see  how, 
in  the  circumstances,  a  mandarin  or  any  of  the  literati  can  do  so  and 
comply  with  the  decrees  of  our  holy  father  the  pope.  The  Christian 
princes,  whose  fervor  and  misfortunes  you  witnessed,  with  two  other 
princes,  have  renounced  their  dignities  and  appointments  to  live  as 
Christians.*  Thus  we  baptise  only  poor  people.  The  literati  and 
official  personages  who  might  wish  to  become  Christians,  quit  us  as 
soon  as  ever  we  publish  the  decrees  to  them — even  with  the  permis- 
sions conceded  by  the  Patriarch  Mezzabarba.     The  emperor  does  not 

*  Voltaire  makes  some  sensible  remarks  on  this  proscription.  The  emperor  told 
the  Jesuits:  "  If  you  have  been  able  to  deceive  my  father,  don't  expect  to  deceive  me 
in  liiie  manner."  "  In  spite  of  the  wise  commands  of  the  emperor,"  says  Voltaire, 
"some  Jesuits  returned  secretly  into  the  provinces: — they  were  condemned  to  death 
for  having  manifestly  violated  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Thus  we  execute  the  Huguenot 
preachers  in  France,  who  come  to  make  their  gatherings,  in  spite  of  the  king's  orders. 
This  fury  of  proselytism  is  the  peculiar  distemper  of  our  climates  : — it  has  been  always 
unknown  in  Upper  Asia.  Those  nations  have  never  sent  missionaries  into  Europe. 
Our  nations  alone  have  desired  to  drive  their  opinions,  like  their  commerce,  to  the  two 
extremities  of  the  globe.  The  Jesuits  even  brought  down  death  upon  several  China- 
men, especially  on  two  princes  of  the  blood,  who  favored  them.  Was  it  not  very 
•wretched  to  come  from  the  further  end  of  the  world  in  order  to  fling  confusion  into  the 
imperial  family,  and  cause  the  death  of  two  princes  by  public  execution  ?  They  thought 
they  could  render  their  mission  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  pretending  that 
God  sided  with  them,  and  that  He  had  caused  to  appear  four  crosses  in  the  skies,  over 
the  horizon  of  China.  They  engraved  the  figures  of  these  crosses  in  the  Edifying  and 
Curious  Letters:  but  if  God  had  wished  that  China  should  be  Christian,  would  He 
have  only  put  crosses  in  the  air  ?  Would  He  not  have  placed  them  in  the  heart  of  the 
Chinamen  ?" — Steele  de  Louis  XIV.,  p.  503. 
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like  our  religion.  The  great  and  the  princes  avoid  us  accordingly.  We 
seldom  appear  at  the  court.  The  emperor  needs  our  services  for  the  tri- 
bunal  of  the  mathematics—for  the  affairs  of  the  Muscovites— and  for  the 
instruments  and  other  things  which  come  from  Europe.  He  fears  that 
should  he  drive  us  hence  and  from  Canton,  the  merchants  will  not  con- 
tinue to  visit  that  city:— these  are  the  reasons  why  he  permits  us  to 
remain  here  and  at  Canton,  and,  from  time  to  time,  even  accords  us 
certain  favors  and  extraordinary  honors.  In  one  word,  he  suspects  us: 
—a  thousand  secret  enemies  speak  to  him  against  us.  The  past  dis- 
putes, the  visitations  of  the  two  patriarchs,  the  generally  diffused  idea 
that  we  are  not  loyal,  and  that  we  have  no  fixity  in  our  laws— all  this 
renders  the  missionaries  contemptible.  If  we  continue  in  this  condition 
three  or  four  years  consecutively,  my  reverend  father,  it  will  be  all  over 
with  the  cause— our  religion  will  be  ruined  here— lost  without  resource. 
....  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  in  China  and  Tartary,  more  than 
300,000  Christians.*  In  Tartary,  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six 
thousand.  It  is  useless  to  fill  your  heart  with  bitterness  in  assuring 
you  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  past  disputes,  there  would  have  been 
four  or  five  millions  of  Christians  in  China. "t 

These  were  splendid  prospects  to  be  realized  by  the  baptism  of  ex- 
posed  infants— the  frightful  practice  of  the  Chinese  as  rife  as  ever. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  in  two  years  thus  "Vent  to  heaven" 

sont  alles  au  del;  and  but  for  the  persecution,  the  work  would  have 
been  regularly  set  on  foot  in  several  large  towns,  and  in  a  few  years, 
"we  would  have  sent  to  heaven  more  than  20,000  little  children /jcr 
anmim--on  aurait  envoye  par  an  dans  le  del  plus  de  vinst  mille  »e- 
tits  enfans."X  ^  f 

Parrenin  had  continued  the  functions  of  grand  mandarin  and  medi- 
ator between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  as  usual.  Bouvet,  the  im- 
perial geographer,  plied  his  compasses  as  before.  Gaubil  was  the  im- 
perial interpreter  of  Europe  at  the  Court  of  China,  and  had  succeeded 
to  Parrenin  as  director  of  the  college  for  the  young  Manchous,  after  the 
death  of  the  grand  mandarin.  His  multitudinous  labors  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor  were  not  interrupted.  The  Chinaman  consented  to  re- 
ceive  the  Jesuits  as  artists  and  mathematicians,  whilst  he  rejected  or 
proscribed  them  as  missionaries.§  And  nothing  could  be  more  reason- 
able than  the  reply  made  by  the  emperor's  brother  to  Parrenin,  respect- 
ing the  proscription  of  the  religion  in  question.  The  Jesuit  candidly 
published  the  reply  :— "  Your  affkirs,"  said  the  prince, »  embarrass  me. 
I  have  read  the  charges  against  you.  Your  continual  quarrels  with 
the  other  Europeans,  respecting  the  rites  of  China,  have  injured  your 
cause  immensely.  What  would  you  say.  if,  transporting  ourselves  to 
Europe,  we  were  to  do  what  you  do  here  ?  Candidly,  would  you  put 
up  with  it  ?"  It  was  difficult  to  reply  to  that  question. ||  So  they  had 
contented  themselves,  in  their  rejection  as  missioners,  with  fulfilling 
their  imperial  duties  as  astronomers,  mathematicians,  annalists,  ffeo^ra- 

*  Butler  says  only  100,000.— Jtfarfi/rs  of  China,  Feb.  5. 
t  Apud  Cretineau,  v.  74.  J  lb   76 

II  Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  p.  502. 
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phers,  physicians,  painters  and  clockmakers — besides  "sending  to  hea- 
ven" a  great  number  of  foundlings,  not  without  danger  of  punishment 
from  the  Chinese  Tribunal  of  Rites,  which  objected  to  this  interference 
with  the  established  process  by  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of 
souls  from  one  body  to  another  after  death.*    About  four-and-twenty 
years  had  passed  in  this  fashion,  three  or  four  of  which,  according  uo 
Gaubil,  were  enough  to  ruin   the  mission  completely.    Everything 
tended  to  aggravate  the  proscription.     The  Chinese  constantly  dreaded 
the  innovations  that  might  be  introduced  by  the  men  who  came  with  a 
"  national  sanction"  to  promote  the  comir>ercial  views  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  horrible  reverses  of  the  Church  of  Japan,  connected  with  similar 
practices,  as  shall  be  presently  related  ;  the  extirpation  of  the  "Christ- 
ian" religion  in  Tonquin  ;  the  interminable  differences  of  the  Christians 
among  themselves ;  in  fine,  the  striking  fact,  that  the  Dutch,  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  English  traders  at  Macao  differed  in  religion  with  the  Chi- 
nese Christians  at  Macao,  though  taught  by  Europeans— all  these  facts 
were  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  the  jealous,  and  shrewd,  and  reflect- 
ing Chinamen,  when  Benedict  XIV.  fulminated  the  last  bull  against  the 
Chinese  rites,  which  the  lapse  of  four-and-twenty  years  had  ripened 
again  in  the  hot-bed  of  the  missionary  scheme.     "  After  the  Bull,  i/x 
ilia  die,"  said  the  pope  to  the  Jesuits,  "  by  which  Clement  XI.  thought 
he  had  put  an  end  to  the  disputes,  it  seemed  just  and  proper  that  those 
who  nriake  special  profession  of  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  should  sub- 
mit with  humility  and  simplicity  to  that  solemn  decree,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  we  should  see  them  creating  new  obstacles.    Never- 
theless, disobedient  and  specious  men  have  thought  of  evading  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Bull,  as  though  it  were  only  a  simple  ecclesiastical 
precept,  or  else  as  though  it  had  been  weakened  by  certain  permissions 
granted  by  the  patriarch  Mezzabarba,  when  he  performed  the  functions 
of  apostolic  visitor  in  these  countries."     The  terrible  Bull,  Omnium  so- 
Hcitudinum,  rushed  forth  as  the  exterminating  angel  of  the  mission. 
The  clamors  of  envy  or  the  sting  of  resisted  authority — and  the  defer- 
ence to  public  opinion  in  Europe — roused  the  popedom  to  an  expedient 
interference  in  the  equivocal  method  of  the  Jesuits.     As  philosophers, 
the  latter  defended  their  Chinese  scheme  of  Christianity ;  and  philoso- 
phically we  are  compelled  to  award  them  the  glory  of  unlimited  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  institutions  of  the  pagans,  on  whom  they 
would  engraft  the  religion  of  Rome.     Based  on  this  undeniable  founda- 
tiori,  they  were,  perhaps,  more  than  a  match  for  their  opponents— their 
logic  ought  to  have  been  triumphant — but  they  were  condemned.    On 
the  former  occasion  they  had  made  signs  of  resistance.     "  The  men  the 
most  devoted  to  the  authority  of  Rome,"  says  Cretineau,  "  were  about 
to  wage  against  it  a  war  for  the  settlement  of  evangelical  duties  and 
moral  principles  :"t  but  now,  in  the  eventful  epoch   of  crisis  for  the 
Company,  they  submitted  to  the  papal  mandate,  which  pronounced  the 

*  Cretineau,  v.  80.    The  Jesuits  thus  convicted  of  baptising  the  foundlings  were  in 
danger  of  the  law.     Pai  renin  himself  interceded   in  vain  :   but  the  Jesuit  lay-brother, 


engravmffs. 


uaiigcroi  uie  law.  j-ai  renin  nimseii  interceded  in  vain  :  but  the  Jesuit  lay-brother, 
Castiglione,  the  emperor's  pam/er,  was  successful,  and  the  baptists  wore  ep^rp-d.—Cre. 
tineau,  ib.  t  Cretineau,  v.  50. 
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doom  of  the  China  mission.     And  it  was  shattered  to  pieces,  as  the 
i     brnlh.r  r'"*-     ^}%'^'!='f-''^^^  with  their  rites  and  ceremonies 

empie  marched  forth  ,n  the  usual  Christian'style  in  self-vindication. 

ni    ^'^  J««""^^d,  foreseen."  says  their  latest  historian.  "  their  defer! 

ence  to  the  pontifical  judgment  was  the  signal  of  the  fall  of  Christianity 

on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Ganges.     The  missionaries  were 

ZVJ'Zi^  rT^'il""'  ^°"f'^"^^.  '0  destruction."  Several  Jesuits 
Here  put  to  death.  The  mandarms  in  the  provinces,  stimulated  bv  the 
bonzas.  jomed  ,n  the  reaction  :  the  proscription  spread  like  a  conflagra- 

In  J.  1  n.^  •^°'''!  sacrifice,  which  those  rites  and  ceremonies  sup- 
ff  no!  ?hl     ^*^y'^^'«"'^y  of  the  mission,  thus  ingrafted  on  Paganism  ; 

hlf  ,n?K  TJ^'''^  is  to  "save  appearances."     But  it  is  highly  honora- 
ItZl      Chinamen  that  they  confined  their  greatest  severities  to  the 
«^en/*.  and  did  not  extend  them  to  the  patients  of  the  scheme :  thev 
seized  and  punished  the  teachers,  and  spared  the  misguided  disciples. 
At  Pekin,  however,  the  emperor  kept  his  astronomers  and  diplomalists. 
1  he  missionary  scheme  was  expiring  in  China,  as  everywhere  else:  the 
Jesuits  strove  to  place  it  under  the  safeguard  of  the  sciences.    "  Honored 
with  the  imperial  favor  as  literary  men,  execrated  as  Catholic  priests,  thev 
conformed  to  the  conditions  traced  out  for  them  by  circumstances,"  says 
their  latest  historian.     Father  De  Ventavon  resided  at  the  court  in  the 
capacity  of  mechanician  to  the  emperor.     The  lay-brothers.  Castiglione 
and  Attiret.  were  his  favorite  painters.     Father  Hallerstein  presided 
over  the  tribunal  of  the  mathematics.     Some  of  the  Jesuits  made  clocks 
with  moving  figures  ;  others  applied  to  the  fine  arts,  or  the  mechanical 
arts,  lor  inventions  that  might  be  worthy  to  please  Kiang-Louncr :  all 
tortured  their  wits  to  devise  some  means  of  averting  the  storm  that 
growled  over  the  heads  of  the  Christians.     Father  Michael  Benoit  ap- 
pi.ed  the  principles  of  hydraulics.     The  spurting  water,  whose  scien- 
tihc  management  was  as  yet  unknown  in  China,  excited  the  applause 
ot  the  emperor  and  his  court.     He  desired  to  multiply  the  prodiffv  in 
bis  gardens,  and  Benoit  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  works. 
He  thus  gained  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  emperor,  in  order 
to  overcome  his  prejudices  against  the  Christians  and  Europeans.     Be- 
noit set  to  the  work  :  he  did  more,  with  the  same  good  intention,— he 
studied  the  art  of  engraving  in  copper :  he  trained  artists,  and  produced 
engravings.     He  initiated  the  emperor  in  the  use  of  the  telescope  and 
the  mystery  of  the  air-pump.     On  the  23d  of  October,  1774,  Benoit 
succumbed  under  his  labors.    An  artist  by  day,  in  order  to  be  able  dur- 
ing the  night  to  fortify  the  perseverance  of  his  catechumens,  he  died, 
to  the  regret  of  the  emperor  and  that  of  the  Jesuits.     Fathers  D'Arocha 
and  bikelport  were  the  last  props  of  that  mission.     In  generous  but 
Darren  efforts,  the  Jesuits  exhausted  their  energies.     At  Tonquin,  in 
the  Madura,  m  Cochin  China,  the  Fathers  Alvarez,  D'Abreu,  and 

•  Cretineau,  v.  83. 
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D'Acunhn,  fell  under  the  sword  of  the  executionor;  and  others,  wan- 
dering hopeless,  abandoned  by  their  flocks,  beheld  iheir  hurd-wroujrht 
missions  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  vanishing  into  nought  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Company  of  Jesus  was  hurrying  to  her  final  crisis— the 
penumbra  of  fatal  eclipse  fringing  the  satellite  of  Rome  !* 

The  Dominicans,  who  took  up  the  (Chinese  mission  with  reformed 
rigidity,  only  made  a  few  fanatical  martyrs,  molested  the  nation— and 
then  there  was  an  end  of  that  "  Chrislianily."t  Neither  iMatteo  Uicci 
nor  Adam  Schall  would  have  made  martyrs  of  the  Chinamen.  These 
Jesuits  and  their  learned  followers  evidently  had  a  favorable  notion  of 
the  Chinese  religious  system— as  may  be  evident  from  the  figure  of  one 
of  their  altars  lately  discovered  at  Shanghai.  It  certainly  very  empha- 
tically attests  the  extent  to  which  the  accommodating  Jesuits  ingrafted 
their  religion  on  that  of  the  pagans— on  their  very  altar  of  sacrifice 
uniting  the  heathen  symbol  of  the  Dragon,  and  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  with 
the  Cross,  the  I.  H.  S.  and  nails  of  the  Company.;]: 

In  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  Jesuits  achieve  such  success  as  in 
Japan;  ot  all  events,  in  their  own  numerical  results.  Judge  from  thr' 
asserted  fact,  that  from  KJOa  to  UVZ2,  they  converted  exactly  2:J9,;W9 
Japanese;  and  seven  years  after  they  numbered  upwards  ol  400,000. 
Every  encouragement  had  been  granted  them  by  this  very  tolerant 
nation:  they  availed  themselves  of  the  fact,  and  flourished  accordmgly. 
United  to  'the  Portuguese  they  made  commerce  subservient  to  the 
scheme  of  reducing  the  whole  country  to  the  faith,  apparently  with  thf 
view  of  establishing  a  thoroughly  Romish  dynasty  in  the  East,  or  in 
order  to  effectuate  such  a  majority  of  partisans  in  the  country,  as 
would  easily  transfer  the  kingdom  to  Spain.  The  traders  of  Portugal, 
then  subject  to  Spain,  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  trade  with  any 
natives  but  such  as  were  Christians— a  curious  invention  to  influence 
the  cupidity  of  the  nation,  particularly  as  the  commerce  of  the  Portu- 
guese was  a  source  of  certain  wealth.  Meanwhile  the  Jesuits  had 
gained  great  influence  with  the  people;  and  it  was  on  the  increase,  in 
spite  of^occasional  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  nobles. 
The  bonzas  were,  of  course,  sworn  foes  of  their  rivals  in  influence:  bui 
the  increasing  multitude  of  the  Christians  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  emperor  of  Japan.     An  unprincipled  Dutchman  fired  this  reason- 

♦  Cretineau,  v.  83,  et  seq. 

t  Four  Dominicans  were  put  to  death,  with  a  bishop  of  the  same  Order,  and  I'npt 
Benedict  had  the  satisfaction  of  pronouncing  an  eulogy  "  o-  I  prenops  death  of  this 
holy  bishop,"  thus  "sent  to  heav.  n  •  by  the  horns  of  his  m\\  --lluler,  Martyn  [i 
China,  Feb.  5.  The  Dominicans  entered  China  as  early  ■  ■-  i'w  ,  .^  by  163  J  '•  - 
converted  the  great  part  of  the  province  of  Fokien  to  th.  h  -  -E:-;ter,  ibid.  Ihr 
Dominicans  made  "  martyrs,"  but  the  Jesuits  in  China  contented  themselves  will, 
attesting  their  ceaseless  industry  and  talents  — the  best  kind  of  martyrdom  unqucs- 

'  t  This  altar  now  stands  in  a  cottage  near  Shanghai,  one  of  the  five  Chinese  port- 
opened  to  foreigners  bv  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Br'-sh  The  drawing  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  T.  M'Clatchie,  one  of  the  two  mission- 
ar"-d  svj  ;t  by  th'!  Church  Missionary  Society  to  China.  Mr.  M'Clatchio  remarks  tliai 
onc^  c'  '.p  Tr->f<t  prominent  objects  in  the  altar  is  the  heathen  symbol  of  the  dragon, 
a<!opte=l  ,n  ojder  to  gain  converts.— from  the  Church  Missionary  Faper,  iNo.  cxxii,. 
1616. 
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e  anxiety  into  dospernte  nxociition.    The  onth  oxQctrd  from  the  I^ 


or- 


tuRnese  to  trnd.'  only  with  "  Cliristinna,"  hud  op.Talcd  unto  ••  conver- 
sions" so  generally,  that  the  Duich-lu'retic  traders  found  themselves 
shunned  by  the  natives,  who,  besides  the  bund  of  the  faith,  were  longer 
ocquainled  with  the  Portuguese,  and,  moreover,  discovered  by  expe- 
r'"nce  that  they  were  more  honorable  traders  than  the  Dutch.  The 
president  of  the  Dutch  Company  in  Japan  resolved  to  ruin  the  credit 
of  the  I'oriuguese  with  the  government:  he  forged  a  letter  in  Portu- 
guese, detailing  the  plan  of  n  general  insurrection  among  the  Christians 
of  Japan,  agamst  the  emperor.  This  document  was  duly  conveyed  to 
the  emperor,  accompanied  with  representations  still  more  calculated  to 
exasperate  his  growing  mistrust  of  the  Christians.  Unfortunately  the 
Jesuits  themselves  accelerated  the  coming  thunderbolt.* 

The  fithcrs  had  converted  one  of  the  Japanese  nobles  and  his  family : 
his  youngest  son  was  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  seminary. 
Th  Jesuits  persuaded  this  nobleman  to  give  them  one  of  his  houses 
for  the  use  of  the  catechumens.  They  subsequently  cured  one  of  his 
children:  he  redoubled  his  favors  to  them,— but  died  soon  after,  when 
his  eldest  sens,  at  the  court,  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  house  in 
question,  from  the  Jesuits.  By  the  law  of  the  land  they  could  claim 
the  tenement,  as  the  father  was  not  permitted  to  alienate  his  property 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  children.  The  Jesuits  refused  to  surrender  the 
donation.  The  inheritors  appealed  to  the  emperor,  already  suspicious 
of  the  Jesuits  and  their  Christians:  the  Dutchmen  aggravated  the  inci- 
dent,—gave  them  the  forged  letter  before  mentioned;  they  showed  it  to 
the  emperor.  Roused  to  action  by  the  supposed  plot  in  contemplation, 
he  forthwith  commanded  the  extirpation  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  na- 
tive Christians.! 

Their  concealed  partisans  at  the  court  notified  the  impending  cala- 
mity, and  the  Christians  were  roused  to  defend  their  lives  and  their 
innocence  in  the  approaching  assault.  Two  noblemen  headed  the  de- 
voted victims— an  army  of  40,000  men  and  upwards.  An  imperial 
army  was  sent  forth  to  crush  the  rebels :  the  Christians  made  representa- 
tions to  the  emperor,  protesting  their  readiness  to  throw  down  their 
arms,  if  their  sovereign  would  consent  to  listen  to  their  defence.  One 
of  the  Christians  leaders  volunteered  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  the 
imperial  general:  he  was  seized  and  hanged  in  the  sight  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  were  forthwith  attacked  with  impetuosity.  The  two  armies 
were  actually  commanded  by  brothers — the  sons  of  the  nobleman  who 
gave  the  calamitous  house  to  the  Jesuits.  In  the  deadliest  of  the  strife, 
the  imperial  leaders  sought  out  their  Christian  brothers,  whilst  the 
latter  strove  to  avoid  their  unnatural  antagonists.  Fierce  and  desperate 
was  the  struggle  of  the  Christians:  they  outflanked  and  then  surround- 
ed the  enemy,  whom  they  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  utter 
extermination  of  the  Christians  was  then  resolved.  Another  engage- 
ment ensued,  and  the  Christians  were  again  victorious,  but  with  incal- 

*  Tavernier,  Voyages,  Relation  du  Jupun ;  Moruie  Pratique,  ii.  270,  et  seq. 
t  Tavernier,  ubi  suprH, 
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culable  loss  on  both  sides;  for  the  emperor  had  commanded  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the  vanquished.  In  a  third  battle  the  idola- 
ters were  routed.   Numbers  were  then  poured  upon  them  on  all  sides 

their  general  was  killed — they  were  de''eated  and  cut  to  pieces. 

Then  began  that  frightful  persecmion  which  lias  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory, if  all  its  horrors  be  facts.  The  Christians  were  crucified  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prolong  life,  whilst  horrible  torments  were  applied  to 
compel  apostacy.  Every  variety  of  slaughter  was  applied  to  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Christians.  In  a  work  published  by  the  Jesuits,  in 
Europe,  during  the  persecution  in  Japan,  they  have  given  engravings 
of  all  these  horrible  methods,  just  as  they  did  with  regard  to  the  per- 
secution in  England;  and  as  the  representations  of  the  latter  were 
manifest  exaggerations,  we  may  trust  that  the  persecution  in  Japan, 
though  awfully  conclusive  in  its  result,  was  attended  with  only  half  the 
atrocities  detailed  by  the  Jesuits, — such  as  bruising  the  feel  of  the 
Christians  between  logs  of  wood, — cutting  off  or  squeezing  their  limbs 
one  after  another, — applying  red-hot  irons  or  slow  fires, — flaying  off 
the  skin  of  the  fingers, — putting  burning  coals  to  their  hands, — tearing 
off  the  flesh  with  pincers,  or  thrusting  reeds  into  all  parts  of  their 
bodies,  until  they  should  consent  to  forsake  their  faith  :  all  which,  in- 
numerable persons,  say  the  Jesuits,  and  even  children,  bore  with  in- 
vincible constancy  till  death.  The  elaborate  Jesuit  production,  by  Father 
Trigault,  entitled  "The  Triumph  of  the  Martyrs  of  Japan,"  with  fright- 
ful, but  somewhat  ridiculous  engravings,  published  in  1628,  seems  to 
have  been  the  source  of  all  other  accounts  of  the  persecution,  written 
by  Protestants  or  Catholics.'* 

*  The  Latin  title  of  the  work  is  Be  Ckrisfianis  apud  Japonios  TriuTr.phis,kc.  Mo- 
nachii,  1623.  "  I  do  not  intend,"  says  Tavernier,  "  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these 
various  modes  of  martyrdom  : — there  are  many  special  narratives  in  which  those  writ- 
ers, in  order  to  do  honor  to  their  Company,  have  introduced  many  fabulous  particulars: 
but  even  to  judge  from  the  facts  stated  by  the  Dutch  themselves,  it  would  be  true  to 
say  that  the  Church  never  sufl'ered,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  cruel  a  persecution."  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  appointed  a  day  in  their  Saints'  Calendar,  to  honor  the  memory 
of  "the  martyrs  of  Japan,"  and  "the  martyrs  of  China" — all  of  them  contributions 
either  by  the  Jesuits  or  Pope  Benedict  XIV., — with  the  usual  blasphemous  incrimina- 
tion of"  Divine  Providence,"  and  the  "  permission"  of  God  Almighty.  It  seems  that 
heaven,  as  well  as  earth,  must  be  ruled  and  regulated  by  the  whims  and  pernicious 
notions  of  "  religious  people"  who,  in  all  times  since  the  Reformation,  will  meddle 
with  the  concerns  of  distant  nations; — striving  to  force  upon  them  that  religion  which, 
if  it  were  purely  practised  among  them,  would  need  no  societies  nor  propaganda  to 
induce  its  reception;  but  which,  in  the  universal  system  adopted,  only  serves  to  per- 
petuate affliction,  and  tax  the  credulous  subscribers  of  Europe — whilst  hungry  and 
naked  fellow-Christians  cry  for  a  helping  hand  around  us.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Heaven  approves  of  any  of  those  rival  schemes  and  speculations — necessarily  abortive 
by  the  fact  so  evident  to  the  heathen,  that  their  would-be  teachers  and  leaders  to 
heaven,  consign  each  other  to  the  opposite  place  merely  for  differing  in  articles  of  the 
very  faith  which  is  promulgated  as  the  Christianity.  Christiana  should  agree  among 
themselves  before  they  attempt  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  pagans.  They  should, 
moreover,  reflect  on  all  that  the  pagan  must  change  in  his  manners  and  customs  before 
he  can  be  a  Christian.  In  this  matter  halves  will  not  do:  he  is  perhaps  a  much  more 
acceptable  i.ian  to  his  Creator,  as  a  pagan,  than  as  a  half-Christian,  or  such  as  mission- 
aries "  report"  annually,  and  boast  of  in  their  "  Propagation  Annals."  It  is  all  very 
fine  for  devotees  to  read  these  wretched  romances ;  but  when  we  put  qupslinns  to 
travellers,  and  converse  with  those  who  habitually  visit  the  scenes  of  the  alleged 
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One  of  the  Jesuits,  Ferreyra,  abjured  the  faith  to  escape  death,  and 
was  raised  to  preside  over  one  of  the  tribunals  for  making  martyrs. 
Five  Jesuits  were  subsequently  brought  before  him.  "  Who  are  you  ?" 
he  asked.  "Priests  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,"  was  the  reply.  "Ab- 
jure your  faith,"  said  the  renegade,  "  and  you  shall  be  rich  and  raised 
to  honor."  But  these  Jesuits  intimated  that  "  martyrdom"  was  their 
object.— and  they  died  accordingly.  It  is  said  that  Ferreyra  repented 
in  hi.«  old  age,  recanted  his  recantation,  and  died  a  martyr;  but  this 
may  be  only  an  invention  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Company.* 

Nowhere  else  was  such  a  decisive  destruction  of  the  mission  scheme 
effected.  It  had  lived  a  century,  and  perished  utterly  in  1049.  It 
perished  by  the  same  method  which  thi'  Jesuits  recommended  in  Ger- 
many for  the  destruction  of  Protestantism— namely,  by  the  secular  arm. 
Pere  La  Chaise  and  Louis  XIV.  did  the  same,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
the  Huguenots  of  France.  The  only  difference  was,  that  the  Japanese 
authorities  thought  that  their  reign  was  at  stake  in  the  increase  of  the 
proselytes:  and  there  is  no  positive  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  perse- 
cution swelled  the  martyrology  of  Rome:  but  the  Jesuit  Solier  never- 
theless excessively  blames  the  violence  of  the  Japanese ;  and  a  certain 
abbe,  in  his  History  of  the  Japanese  Church,  "  wonders  at  the  depth  of 
God's  judgments,  that  he  should  hs-ve  permitted  the  blood  of  so  many  mar- 
tyrs to  be  shed,  without  its  having  served,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  as  a  fruitful  seed  for  the  forming  or  producing  new  Christ- 
ians."t  *'  Without  presuming  :o  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  the  Di- 
vine Wisdom  may  have  for  permitting  at  one  time  what  it  does  not  permit 

triumphs  of  faith,  bitter  convictions  ensue,  and  we  arc  compelled  to  believe  that  Jesuit- 
ism is  universal. 

By  Xavier's  own  account,  it  is  evident  that  the  bonzas  of  Japan  were  a  match  for  the 
missioner  in  argumentation  ;  and  in  the  Conferences  between  the  Danish  Missionaries, 
&c.,  p.  341,  there  is  a  letter  from  a  heathen  to  one  of  these  missionaries,  wherein  the 
heathen  gives  the  reasons  why  the  Indians  reject  the  Christian  religion.  "  You  are 
much  astonished,"  eays  the  heathen,  "  at  our  infidelity.  But  give  us  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  you  have  not  sufficiently  proved  our  law  to  be  false,  and  altogether  erroneous ;  nor 
so  clearly  and  evidently  proved  the  truth  of  your  own,  that  we  should  inconsiderately 
change  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  for  that  of  foreigners  and  sojourners  in  our  land. 
For,  I  would  have  you  know,  that  as  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans  derive  their 
laws  from  God, — so  do  we  : — for  certainly,  you  cannot  imagine  that  we  hammered  and 
forged  a  religion  to  ourselves,  any  more  than  you  did  yourselves.  The  Mohammedan 
will  have  his  religion  to  be  absolutely  the  best :  the  Christians  condemn  all  but  them- 
selves; and  we  Malabarians  think  our  religion  to  be  the  best  for  us;  and  question  not 
but  that  the  Christians  may  be  saved,  if  they  lead  lives  conformable  to  the  precepts  of 
their  religion.  Which  is  the  best  religion,  is  a  difficult  task  to  know;  for  even  among 
ourselves  we  have  many  difterent  opinionn, — some  affirming  that  Brahma  is  the  supreme 
God,  others  stand  up  for  Vishnu  ;  and  there  are  as  many  learned  men  who  plead  for 
the  God  Shiva;  and  I  think  'tis  prudence  not  to  trouble  myself  with  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  your  religion,  till  I  first  know  which  is  the  truest  of  the  many  opinions  relating  to 
religion  that  we  entertain  here  among  ourselves."  Lockman  very  candidly  asks  here- 
upon :  "  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  an  European,  who  had  gone  through  a  regular 
course  of  education,  to  have  answered  more  pertinently?"  The  reply  is,  decidedly 
not — but  instead  of  such  an  answer,  a  volley  of  clap-trap  controversy,  or  misinterpreted 
texts  from  the  Bible,  would  be  the  prelude  to  rancorous  denunciation  as  a  heretic, 
infidel,  deist,  .itheist,— -if  we  be  not  "converted."  For  the  above  letter,  see  Lock- 
man's  Travels  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  430,  note. 

*  Cretineau,  iii.  203,  et  seq. 

t  Journal  des  Savans,  1689;  Bayle,  vi.  366  [F] . 
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at  another^it  may  be  said  that  the  Christianity  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  no  right  to  hope  for  the  same  favor,  and  the  same  protection  frotn 
God,  as  the  Christianity  of  the  three  first  centuries.  The  latter  was  a 
benign,  gentle,  and  patient  rehgion,  which  recommended  to  subiecis 
submission  to  their  sovereigns,  and  did  not  endeavor  to  raise  itself  to 
the  throne  by  rebellions.     But  the  Christianity  which  was  preached  to 

the  infidels  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  very  dilFerent : it  was  a 

bloody,  murderous  religion,  which  had  been  used  to  slaughter  for  five 
or  six  hundred  years.  It  had  contracted  a  very  long  habit°of  maintain- 
ing and  aggrandising  itself,  by  putting  to  the  sword  all  who  resisted  it. 
Fines,  executions,  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  crusades' 
bulls  exciting  subjects  to  rebellion,  seditious  preachers,  conspiracies] 
assassinations  of  princes,  were  the  ordinary  methods  employed  ai/ainst 
those  who  refused  submission  to  its  orders.  Could  these  Christians 
promise  themselves  the  blessing  which  Heaven  had  granted  the  primi- 
tive Church,  to  the  gospel  of  peace,  patience,  and  gentleness  ?  The 
best  choice  the  Japanese  had  to  make  was,  to  become  converts  to  the 
true  God  ;  but  not  having  knowledge  sufficient  to  renounce  their  false 
religion,  they  then  had  no  other  choice  to  make  but  an  active  or  passive 
persecution.  They  could  not  preserve  their  ancient  government  nor 
their  ancient  worship,  but  by  getting  rid  of  the  Christians.  These,  one 
time  or  other,  would  have  destroyed  both:  they  would  have  armed  all 
their  new  converts,  would  have  introduced  into  Japan  the  soldiers  and 
cruel  maxims  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  hanging  and  slaughtering,  as 
in  America,  would  have  enslaved  ail  Japan.  Thus,  to  consider  things 
only  in  a  political  view,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persecution  which 
the  Christians  suffered  in  that  country  was  a  prudent  means  to  prevent 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  plundering  of  a  state.  The  in- 
genuous confession  of  a  Spaniard  justifies  the  precautions  which  these 
infidels  took  to  insure  their  independence: — it  furnished  the  bonzas 
with  a  specious  pretence  for  exercising  their  hatred,  and  solicitino-  the 
extirpation  of  the  Christians.  "  Being  asked  by  the  King  of  Tossa, 
how  the  King  of  Spain  got  possession  of  so  great  an  extent  of  country 
in  both  hemispheres,  the  Spaniard  answered  too  frankly,  that  he  used 
to  send  friars  to  preach  the  gospel  to  foreign  nations ;  and  that  after 
having  converted  a  considerable  number  of  heathens,  he  used  to  send 
his  forces,  which,  joining  with  the  new  converts  to  Christianity,  by  that 
means  conquered  the  country.  The  Christians  paid  dearly  for  this  in- 
discreet confession."* 

The  four  hundred  thousand  proselytes  of  the  Jesuits,  after  swelling 
the  martyrology  with  considerable  contributions,  became  safe  subjects 
of  the  emperor  of  Japan  ;  and  the  most  effectual  means  were  taken  to 
secure  them  for  the  future.  At  the  commencement  of  every  year  the 
search  after  Christians  was  renewed,  and  all  the  heads  of  families  and 
individuals  of  the  nation  had  to  sign  a  declaration,  not  only  that  they 
were  not  Christians,  but  also  that  they  knew  of  no  Christian,  and  that 

*  Sayle,  vi.  305  [E] .     The  Spaniard's  confession  in  from  the  Hist,  des  Ouvrages  des 
Savans,  Sept.  1691,  pp.  13,  14. 
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tliey  abhorred  and   detested  Christianity  as  a  religion   hostile  to  the 
state.*     From  this  contemplation  let  us  turn  to  a  field  more  admirable. 
By  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  Jesuits  had 
penetrated  far  and  wide  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  the  me- 
mory of  the  "  Black  Robes,"  as  they  were  called,  was  destined  long  to 
linger  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indians.     "  On  some  moss-grown  tree  they 
pointed  out  the  traces  of  their  work,  and  in  wonder  the  traveller  deci- 
phered, carved  side  by  side  on  its  trunk,  the  emblem  of  our  salvation 
and  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons.     Amid  the  snows  of  Hudson's  Bay — 
among  the  woody  islands  and  beautiful  inlets  of  the  St.  Lawrence — by 
the  Council-fires  of  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins — at  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi,  where,  first  of  the  white  men,  their  eyes  looked  upon 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  then   traced  down  the  course  of  the 
bounding  river,  as  it  rushed  onward  to  earn  its  title  of  'Father  of 
Waters,' — on  the  vast  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Missouri — among  the 
blue  hills  which  hem  in  the  salubrious  dwellings  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
in  the  thick  cane-brakes  of  Louisiana — everywhere  were  found  the 
members  of  the  '  Society  of  Jesus.'     Marquette,  Joliet,  Brebeuf,  Jogues, 
Lallemand,  Rasles,  and  Marest,  are  the  names  which  the  West  should 
ever  hold  in  remembrance.     But  it  was  only  by  suffering  and  trial  that 
these  early  laborers  won  their  triumphs.     Many  of  them  too  were  men 
who  had  stood  high  in  camps  and  courts,  and  could  contrast  their  deso- 
late state  in  the  solitary  wigwam  with  the  refinement  and  anluence 
which  had  waited  on  their  early  years.     But  now  all  these  were  gone. 
Home,  the  love  of  kindred,  the  golden  ties  of  relationship,  all  were  to 
be  forgotten  by  these  stern  and  high-wrought  men,  and  they  were  often 
to  go  forth  into  the  wilderness,  without  an  adviser  on  their  way,  save 
their  God.     Through  long  and  sorrowful  years  they  were  obliged  to 
'sow  in  tears'  before  they  could  'reap  in  joy.'      Every  self-denial 
gathered  around  them  which  could  wear  upon  the  spirit  and  cause  the 
heart  to  fail.     Mighty  forests  were  to  be  threaded  on  foot,  and  the  great 
lakes  of  the  West  passed  in  the  feeble  bark  canoe.     Hunger,  and  cold, 
and  disease,  were  to  be  encountered,  until  nothing  but  the  burning  zeal 
within  could  keep  alive  the  wasted  and  sinking  frame.     But  worse 
than  all  were  those  spiritual  evils  which  forced  them  to  weep  and  pray 
in  darkness.     They  had  to  endure  the  contradiction  of  those  they  came 
to  save,  who  often,  after  listening  for  months  with  apparent  interest,  to 

*  Tavernier,  ut  anteU.  In  the  Morale  Pratique  des  Jesuites,  ii.,  there  are  copious  de- 
tails respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  China  and  Japan.  It  will  there  be  evi- 
dent that  the  usual  troubles  and  divisions  existed  between  them  and  the  other  mission- 
aries. Ineffectual  complaints  to  the  pope  had  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
Jesuits  continued  their  vexations.  The  end  of  the  scheme  was  like  its  progress.  "In 
Japan,"  says  M.  Martin  (Voyage  de  Duquesnc,  t.  iii.  84),  "  the  persecution  caused  by 
the  fault  of  the  Jesuits,  has  so   effectually  banished  Christianity,  that  no  one  can  there 

be  received  before  he  has  thrown  down  and  trampled  upon  a  crucifix The  Jesuits, 

unwilling  to  resign  their  hold  in  the  country,  or  to  give  up  their  commerce  in  that  em- 
pire, still  continue  their  visits,  and  perform  the  ceremony  of  trampling  upon  the  cru- 
cifix ;  they  pretend  that  they  only  insult  the  metal,  without  ceasing  to  respect  the  ob- 
ioct  it  repreHci!!s""-fhn  rprfa  intrvtio  of  the  casuists.  M.  Martin  affirms  the  fact  as 
undeniable,  on  the  authority  of  persons  on  the  spot.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Supplement 
aux  Reflections  d'u/i  Portugais  (No.  99).    See  Hist,  abregee  des  Jesuites,  ii.  89,  et  seq. 
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that  the  Jesuit  began  to  hope  they  would  soon  be  numbered  with  his 
converts,  suddenly  quitted  him  with  cold  and  derisive  words,  and  turned 
again  to  the  superstitions  of  their  tribe.  Most  of  them,  too,  were  mar- 
tyrs to  their  faith.  Few  of  their  number  ♦  died  the  common  death  of 
men,'  or  slept  at  last  in  the  grounds  which  their  church  had  conse- 
crated. Some,  like  Jogues,  and  Du  Poisson,  and  Souel,  sank  beneath 
the  blows  of  the  infuriated  savages,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  out 
to  feed  the  vulture,  whose  shriek,  as  he  flapped  his  wings  above  them, 
had  been  their  only  requiem.  Others,  like  Brebeuf,  and  Lallemand] 
and  Sanat,  died  at  the  stake,  and  their  ashes  '  flew  no  marble  tells  us 
whither,'  while  the  dusky  sons  of  the  forest  stood  around,  and  mingled 
their  wild  yells  of  triumph  with  the  martyr's  dying  prayers.  Others, 
again,  like  the  aged  Marquette,  sinking  beneath  years  of  toil,  fell  asleep 
in  the  wilderness,  and  their  sorrowing  companions  dug  their  graves  in 
the  green  turf,  where  for  many  years  the  rude  forest-ranger  stopped  to 
invoke  their  names,  and  bow  in  prayer  before  the  cross  which  marked 
the  sacred  spot.  But  did  these  things  stop  the  progress  of  the  Jesuits? 
The  sons  of  Loyola  never  retreated.  The  mission  they  founded  in  a 
tribe  ended  only  with  the  extinction  of  the  tribe  itself.  Their  lives 
were  made  up  of  fearless  devotedness  and  heroic  self-sacrifice.  Though 
sorrowing  for  the  dead,  they  pressed  forward  at  once  to  occupy  their 
places,  and,  if  needs  be,  share  their  fate.  'Nothing,'  wrote  Father  Le 
Petit,  after  describing  the  martyrdom  of  two  of  his  brethren — '  nothing 
has  happened  to  these  two  excellent  missionaries  for  which  they  were 
not  prepared  when  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Indian  missions.' 
If  the  flesh  trembled,  the  spirit  seemed  never  to  falter.  Each  one,  in- 
deed, felt  that  he  was  '  baptised  for  the  dead,'  and  that  his  own  blood, 
poured  out  in  the  mighty  forests  of  the  west,  would  bring  down  per- 
haps greater  blessings  on  those  for  whom  he  died  than  he  could  win  for 
them  by  the  labors  of  a  life.  He  realised  that  he  was  '  appointed  unto 
death.'  '  Ibo,  et  non  redibo — I  will  go,  and  will  not  return,'  were  the 
prophetic  words  of  Father  Jogues,  when,  for  the  last  time,  he  departed 
to  the  Mohawks.  When  Lallemand  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  for 
seventeen  hours  his  excruciating  agonies  were  prolonged,  his  words  of 
encouragement  to  his  companion  were — '  Brother !  we  are  made  a 
spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.'  When  Mar- 
quette was  setting  out  for  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
friendly  Indians  who  had  known  him  wished  to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose,  by  declaring  '  that  those  distant*  nations  never  spared  the 
strangers,'  the  calm  reply  of  the  missionary  was — '  I  shall  gladly  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  salvation  of  souls.'  And  then  the  red  sons  of  the 
wilderness  bowed  with  him  in  prayer,  and  before  the  simple  cross  of 
cedar,  and  among  the  stately  groves  of  elm  and  maple  which  line  the 
St.  Lawrence,  there  arose  that  old  chant  which  the  aged  man  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  in  the  distant  cathedrals  of  his  own  land : — 

'  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt — 
Fulget  Crucis  mysterium.'* 
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"  The  banners  of  Heaven's  King  advance, 
The  mystery  of  the  Cross  shines  fortli." 
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But  how  little  is  known  of  all  these  men  !  The  history  of  their  bravery 
and  suffering  tonchmg  as  it  is,  has  been  comparatively  neglected  "*^ 
miS  in  NonulT-  ''"'Tf'^  cidightfufdescripilfon  o'f  the tsuit- 
Letters  whicl  t  hn  ?'  '?  ?'.''"''?  ^""""^  '^'  ^'^j^^^'^'"  «'^''  ^^'^ous 
the  hilrirnf  J.  ^  \'l^.'^^^^^  ^nd  published  -  as  a  Contribution  to 
the  historical  records  of  his  country."  The  followincr  verv  ffranhic 
and  very  interesting  narrative  of  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  S4  com! 

fc  :  oTmO  .:;''"";'  "^'"  ""^^?  ^  corresponintVoThe 'LonZ 
Magazine  o  1700,  "permit  me  to  give  the  world  some  particulars  of  a 
son  of  Loyola,  which  will  prove  that  Society's  attempts  to  foSnd  Jesuit- 
Commonwealths,  have  not  been  confined  \o  South  America;  but  that 
they  intended  also  to  extend  their  sway  over  the  copper-colored  ribes 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  Continent,  and,  perhapsVthe  seeds  of  dig. 
gust  sowed  amongst  the  Cherokeesand  Creeks,  at  the  time  I  4  abou 
10  mention,  may  have  had  a  more  baneful  effect  than  k^ou  d?at  that 
time,  enter  into  the  wisest  heads  to  conceive. 

rlrr'""  W  \^^^  ^"^  ^°''^y  ^•^""^*  Oglethorpe  commanded  in 
Georgia,  and   by  his  extensive  influence  over  the  Indian  nations  around 

S  Mar.ri74f  '^'.T.T  ^"'"J^'^'P  ""^  ^^^^J^'^^'""  '^  'his  crown     and 
in  March   174.},  whilst  he,  with  a  detachment  of  his  indefatigable  red- 

.T  'oTst  'iT    °'^  ''  ''tT^  "^^  ^"^^'"^  -  .ncursion  tf  the  ve'r^ 

gales  of  St.  Augustine,  one  Preber,  a  German  Jesuit,  as  he  afterwards 

appeared  to  be,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Frederica,  by  ckptain  Kent  who 

commanded  at  Fort  Augusta-on-the-Main.    Captain  Ke^nt  had,  fo  'some 

.me  before,  perceived  a  remarkable  intractability  in  the  Creel     nd  a^s! 

n  matters  of  trade,  and  a  sulkiness  in  that  generous  nation,  which  be 

kened  no  good  to  the  English.     After  a  wi^e  and  secret  inquiry,  and 

from  proper  inte  ligence,  he  had  great  reason  to  suspect  some  ill-humors 

were  stirred  up  in  these  people,  by  a  white  man,  who  had  residedsZe 

Cherokees,  who  always  showed  him  the  utmost  deference.  Upon  these 
b  sT.iV^''/'"'  P^r^^'y  ^^.i^^d,  and  conveyed,  without 'noise  0? 
imlh  h  F  1''''^' '''^''  imagining  the  importance  of  his  capture; 
lliough  the  Indians,  missing  him,  made  it  very  apparent,  bv  their  cla- 
mors, that  they  were  not  a  little  interested  in  his  safety.     The  general 

whn'Vn""'"'7''  l^/PV^'^J'  »P""  examination,  to  find  in  this  prisoner,' 
who  appeared  m  h,s  dress  a  perfect  Indian,  a  man  of  politeness  and 

S  2'."^  1°  'f°''' wu''"'  ^''""'^^  ^P^"'«h'  ^»d  Germai  fluently,  and 
English  brokenly  What  passed  at  his  several  examinations  1  am  un- 
me  to  say;  but  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  detained  a  prisoner, 

744°  Tt'"'''  '''r'"  1^"^^  '^^  "°'°"y'  ^'  'he  beginning  of  the  yea^ 
1744  which  was  after  his  Excellency  returned  to  Encriand. 

nnpn  ^^  '  ""^  '°  ^"  ?^'''°"'  '''^'  ""  'hort,  dapper  man,  with  a  pleasincr, 
open  countenance,  and  a  most  penetrating  look.  His  dress  was  a  dee?- 
skn  jacket,  a  flap  before  and  behind,  with  mor^<rl,sons,  or  deer-skin 
pumps  or  sandals,  which  were  laced  in  the  Indian  manner,  on  his  feet 
and  ankles,     1  he  place  of  his  confinement  was  the  barracks,  where  he 

♦  The  Rev.  William  Ingraham  Kip.    The  Early  Jesuit  Missions,  i.  Preface. 
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had  a  room,  and  a  sentry  at  his  door  day  and  night.  The  philosophi- 
cal ease  with  which  he  bore  his  confinement,  the  communicative  dis- 
position he  seemed  possessed  of,  and  his  politeness,  which  his  dress 
and  imprisonment  could  not  disguise,  attracted  the  notice  of  every  gen- 
tleman at  Frederica,  and  gained  him  the  favor  of  many  visits  and  con- 
versations. 

"  His  economy  was  admirable.  From  his  allowance  of  fish,  flesh, 
and  bread,  he  always  spared,  until  he  had  by  him  a  quantity  on  which 
he  could  regale,  even  with  gluttony,  when  he  allowed  himself  that 
liberty.  '  It  is  folly,'  he  would  say, '  to  repine  at  one's  lot  in  life.  My 
mind  soars  above  misfortune:  in  this  cell  I  can  enjoy  more  real  happi- 
ness  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life.  Reflections 
upon  past  events,  digesting  former  studies,  keep  me  fully  employed, 
whilst  health  and  abundant  spirits  allow  me  no  anxious,  no  uneasy  mo- 
ments.    I  sufler — though  a  friend  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind 

though  an  enemy  to  tyranny,  usurpation,  and  oppression — and,  what  is 
more,  I  can  forgive  and  pray  for  those  that  injure  me.  I  am  a  Christ- 
ian, and  Christian  principles  always  promote  internal  felicity.' 

"  Sentiments  like  these,  often  expressed,  attracted  my  particular  no- 
tice, and  I  endeavored  to  cultivate  a  confidence  which  he  seemed  to 
repose  in  me,  more  especially,  by  every  kind  office  in  my  power.  In- 
deed, had  nothing  else  been  my  reward,  the  pleasing  entertainment  his 
conversation  imparted,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  recompense.  He 
had  read  much,  was  conversant  in  most  arts  and  sciences ;  but  in  all 
greatly  wedded  to  system  and  hypothesis. 

"  After  some  months'  intercourse,  I  had,  from  his  own  mouth,  a  con- 
fession of  his  designs  in  America,  which  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  bring  about  a  confederation  amongst  all  the  Southern  Indians, 
to  inspire  them  with  industry,  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  necessary  to 
the  commodity  of  life;  and,  in  short,  to  engage  them  to  throw  ofl^  the 
yoke  of  their  European  allies,  of  all  nations.  For  this  purpose  he  had, 
for  many  years,  accommodated  himself  to  their  opinions,  prejudices, 
and  practices,  had  been  their  leader  in  war,  and  their  priest  and  legis- 
lator in  peace,  interlarding  (like  his  brethren  in  China)  some  of  the 
most  alluring  Romish  rites  with  their  own  superstitions,  and  inculcating 
such  maxims  of  policy  as  were  not  utterly  repugnant  to  their  own,  and 
yet  were  admirably  calculated  to  subserve  the  views  he  had  upon  them. 
Hence  they  began  already  to  be  more  acute  in  their  dealings  with  the 
English  and  French,  and  to  look  down  upon  those  nations  as  interlopers, 
and  invaders  of  their  just  rights.  The  Spaniards,  I  found,  he  looked 
upon  with  a  more  favorable  eye.  '  They,'  said  he,  '  are  good  Christians, 
that  is  (with  a  smiling  sneer),  such  subjects  as  may  be  worked  upon  to 
do  anything  for  the  sake  of  converting  their  neighbors:  with  them  my 
people  would  incorporate  and  become  one  nation — a  bull,  a  breve,  a 
dispensation  will  bring  them  to  anything.' 

"  When  I  hinted  at  the  bloodshed  which  his  scheme  would  produce, 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  and  the  many  years  it  would  re- 
quire to  establish  this  government  over  the  Indians,  he  answered  in 
this  remarkable  manner  :    '  Proceeding  properly,  many  of  these  evils 
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agents  to  take  up  the  work  as  fast  as  others  leave  it.  We  never  lose 
sight  of  a  favonte  po,nt--.nor  are  we  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  1  af- 
ty,  in  the  means,  when  the  end  we  pursue  is  laudable.  If  we  err.  our 
general  ,s  to  blame,  and  we  have  a  merciful  God  to  pardon  us!  But 
believe  me-before  the  century  is  past,  the  Europeans  wiUhavei 
venj  small  footing  on  this  continent:  ^ 

nf.rJh  "!'  i^1,^^'^'''  °'  "''''"■■y  ■"  ^'^^^^  ^"'•^s,  expressed  himself,  and 
ften  hinted  that  there  were  many  more  of  his  bre  hren  who  were  vet 
laboring  amongst  the  Indians  for  the  same  purposes.  ^ 

"  ^ne  adv^"t«res  of  this  remarkable  man  were  extraordinary ---at 
present,  I  shal  conclude  this  letter  with  one  striking  instance  of  hfs 
presence  of  mind  and  fortitude.  ^   instance  oi  nis 

"On  the  22d  of  March,  1744,  the  large  magazine  of  bombs,  and  a 
small  magazine  of  powder,  at  Frederica.  by  so.ne  accident  were  set  on 
fire  and  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion.     In  a  moment  the  tovvn 
wore  all  the  appearance  of  a  bombardment,  the  inhabitants  left  their 
houses,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  consternation  into  the  adjacent  woods 
and  savannahs,  whilst  splinters  of  the  bursting  shells  flew  in  the  air  to 
?.,!r'n'r^  distance,  considering  they  were  not  projected  from  the 
TnrL        u'^T  °^  '^'"''Tr-     ^^^'  ™hy  and  humane  Captain 
fooS'I  °  '•^'"  <^omm^nded  in  the  garrison,  immediately  opened  the 
hPml.f  ^^1?°"''?^"'''"/"?''""  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  bade 
tnoP      t'  l^'"^''^]'':     A  message  was  sent  to  Preber  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  he  politely  refused  to  comply  with,  and  in  the  hurrv 
e  was  soon  forgotton.     The  bombs  were  well  bedded,  as  it  provided 
ally  happened,  and,  starting  at  intervals,  were  some  hours  in  discharg- 
g  themselves.     When  the  explosion  began  to  languish,  some  of  us 
thought  of  the  Jesuit,  and  went  to  his  apartment,  which,  by  the  way 
was  not  twenty  paces  from  the  bomb-house.     After  calling  some  time! 
he  put  forth  his  head  from  under  his  feather-bed,  with  which  he  had 
prudently  covered  himself,  and  cried,  *  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  all's  over 
-for  my  part,  I  reasoned  thus  :     The  bombs  will  rise  perpendicularly; 

n  fJb.T'h  Af  ^°^'^°"^f  y  ;-therefore,  with  this  trusty  Covering, 
tP  hS  fl  ^.^^\^''}^'  f,t^"l^he  storm  here,  than  hazard  a  knock  on  the 
SA  ^'"^  "^'5  u-  ^^'.'r'^"'  said  with  the  same  ease  that  he 
nould  have  expressed  himself  at  a  banquet,  and  he  continued  the  con- 
versation with  his  usual  vein  of  pleasantry,  to  the  end  of  an  explosion 
that  was  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  firmest  breast."* 

Whilst  this  interesting  Indian-Jesuit,  with  his  band  of  "patriots," 
was  agitating  the  North  of  the  Continent,  their  brethren  in  the  South 
were  rapidly  carrying  out  the  scheme-as  they  thought,  with  every 
hope  of  final  achievement.  Such,  however,  was  not  destined  to  chance, 
n  the  very  system  of  the  Paraguay  reductions  there  was  elemental  de- 
iJi.u  ?  f  V^^  P'"«<^tical  fallacy  of  "  Community  of  goods,"  ihe  labor- 
wealth  of  the  Indians  enriched  the  Company  whose  slaves  they  were; 
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— llu'ir  minds  biMiij::  miulo  to  ncc|uiosc«  in  that  "  imlilfcrcncft  to  nil 
lliinj^a"  which  was  ihc  (icvolional  llu'ory  incnlcalcd  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  Indiana  wen"  indilU'rciil  to  properly;  and  the  falliers  Canned  tlio 
produce  of  llu'ir  ceascdess  toil.  VVhal  lilial  respect  could  exist  under 
the  systoin  of  espionap^e  and  r(d)nKe,  which  the  Jesuits  applied  to  tlio 
f);overnnu'nt  of  the  people,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  They  forced 
marriatfes  u|)on  the  Indians,  seldom  leavitiff  the  parlies  to  choose  for 
themselves;  lh(>y  thus  produced  th()  natural  consetpienco  of  indiller- 
ence  l)etween  man  and  wife.  The  Indian  husbands  wen^  indifferent 
towards  tlu'ir  wives,  the  wives  towards  their  husbands,  both  towards 
their  children,  ami  thesi;  towards  their  parents  ;  but  all  were  bound  to 
the  Jesuits.     For  ihi^  Jesuits  tlu'y  lived;   in  them  they  had  their  beinrr. 

An  nnportant  result  ensued.  It  was  u  notorious  I'ac.t,  that  the  popu- 
lation tended  to  iv  natural  decreas(? :  the  rapidity  of  new  accessions 
concealed  the  fact  for  a  time  ;  but  at  the  period  of  their  most  lloinisli- 
ing  condition,  the  fad  forced  ils(df  on  the  notice  of  the  Jesuits,  who' 
ihouirht  they  could,  as  in  everythintf  else,  devise  u  method  for  niecliaiii- 
cally  i)romoiin<r  what  they  naturally  hindered.* 

The  "  perfect  e(piality"  enforced  was,  j)erha|)s,  out!  of  the  most  act- 
ive (dements  of  internal  decay.  Man's  lowest  instincts  miirjit,  lor  a 
time,  relish  such  a  slate  of  things  ;  but  force  would  liniilly  be  necessary 
to  maintain  it  in  vigor, — for  it  nssunu's  a  moral  stagnalion,  of  which 


which,  alter  al 


IS 


there  is  no  example  in  nature — excepting  in  death, 
but  another  state  of  elemental  agitation. 

Now  the  (ino  fanciful  description  of  the  Paraguay  Indians  in  their 
holiday-attire  for  exhibition,  however  necessary  it  n»ay  be  lo  copy  ii  iti 
a  history  of  the  Jesuits,  still  net'ds  correction.  "One  of  the  greatest 
points  with  the  Jesuits,"  says  Doblas,  "  perhaps  the  greatest  |)oiiit  was 
to  keep  up  a  perfect  ecjualily  among  all  the  Indians,  as  well  in  matters 
of  dress,  as  in  regular  allendance  at  work  :  so  that  the  lord  and   lady- 


m 


ayoress  were  reipiired  to  be  the  first  at  tiie  spot  sidected  for  that  day's 
labor,  and  they  were  joined  by  tho  other  workmen  : — thus  it  was  also 

*  Tliiw  oxtriiordiiiary  Josuit-infitliod  to  proinoto  tlie  incrpsiao  of  |)0|)iiliUi()ii,  is  atntnd 
by  Dolihis,  jiovoiiior  <il' llio  proviiico  of  "  (MHici'pliDii,"  one  of  tlic!  missions,  in  17S1. 
Tlio  lollowiiiir  iH  ;i  Liilin  liMiisinlioii  oCllio  ciiiioiis  |);iss;i^c,  hy  Mr.  llnlicrlson  (l,<'tl(^iH, 
ii.  7!),  iioto)  :  "  t^hiii  iiiidiit'iii,"  sayH  DoIiIiih,  "  lioris  divi-rsiH  iiocth,  lytii|niiinin  piils.iii, 
ct  pra)(:i|)ll^  ad  atirorani  cxiiriiMitt^rn,  iri(|iiisivi  i|ui>rt<iiin  hie.  Honitiis  ?  I)ix<ininl.  inilii, 
BPinpcr  consuclimt  esse  totain  },'cnt(Mn,  scimmuIuiii  (iiiiel(;ni,  cridiro  Kuscitaic; :  liiijiiH  iisiis 
origiiicin  copnosccro  volciili,  r<'.sp<)iidcriint  inilii,  propter  iKitaiii  indohMu  dcsidiosaiir 
liKloriiMi,  (pii,  lal)oro  (piotidiano  (icffSHi,  iiiciiiil  loctiiin,  t\t  per  noctotn  lotam  doriniunt 
— Iiiic  iiiodo  offiriis  ronjuiriililnis  mm  funclis — Ji'siiitas  luaiidassc!  iionniillis  lioris  iioetil, 
tyiiipaiiimi  piilsari  hoc  inodo  incilnre  iiiaritos.''''  I  liavt;  taken  tlm  lilierty  partially  to 
corrc<'t  the  translation,  which  is  still,  however,  not  what  the  .Fesuits  wonhl  have  niveii, 
liad  they  inentiontul  this  stran<,'(!  (Ie\ii;e  in  iheir  annnal  lett<!rs.  TIk;  ori>;inid  is  in  the 
Meiiwria  unhre  las  il//.s,v/();j('(j,  pnlilished  at  HueiioH  Ayres  in  ISIiti,  hy  Don  I'edro  de 
Angcli.i.  Speakinp;  of  DoMas,  who  was  novernt)r  of  tho  "  Conception"  in  17Sl,Mr. 
llobertson  says  :  "  This  was  only  fourteen  years  alYer  the  ex|)ulsion  of  the  .Jesuits ;  so 
that  the  fjovcrnor  liad  the  hest  opportniiity  lor  ohtainin^;  correct  inlorniatioii.  The 
acntciicss  of  his  mind,  the  siinplirity  ol'  his  narrative,  and  the  im[)artiality  of  his  jiidfr- 
ment,  all  render  him,  in  my  opinion,  out;  of  tlu;  best  anthorities,  and  most  entertaiiiiiig 
writers  on  the  Af/.'Js/oHA'?.  'I'li(>  narrative  of  what  he  ohserved  is  lanientahly  correct 
and  amusinu;  lint  his  well-intentiontMl  siff,'frestiona  for  amelioration  were  Bjieeuhitive 
and  iu)practicable." — Letters  on  Paraguay,  ii.  71,  note. 
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wiih  tho  nMorinon  and  thnr  wives.  Not  ono  of  thom  vvns  nllowrd  to 
w.-ur  8l)oes-n,.r  uny  ,l.,sii„ctiv„  La.ljro  ..f  cl.,tl,in^r_noi  rvc,  to  vary 
^  tl.,.  fronornl  ino.lo  of  wiMirm^  what  th.-y  Iwul  :-«ll  vvcr.^  put  ui.o..  a  foot- 
ing  of  perfect  ...|ual.ty.  Thr  only  di.siinction  conc,-.!,..!  to  ih.-  lord  mayor 
a...  nldcrmcn  wa«  u  pmni.s.sion,  on  days  of  puhlic  frsiiviiy,  to  carry 
tlu'ir  black  wands  an.l  to  dross  m  suits  Icopt  l,y  tho  fatluTs  mulor  lock 
niul  key,  cxprfssly  („r  such  occasions,  and  for  thoso  ordy.  'I'},,,  ca- 
ci.p.ea.  or  nafMral  rhhfs  wore  jr.'norally  th.'  .n.,sl  mis.-ral.lo  of  tho  whole 
comnuui.ty,  und  v.-ry  ruro  it  was  to  iind  ono  of  then  who  could  r.-ad. 
1  hoy  never  p:ave  then,  any  puhlic  odice,  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  on  oc- 
ca.sions  lew  an.Mar  hetween.  It  was  shown,  at  the  tiau^  of  tho  expul- 
Mon  ol  he  Jesuits,  that  I  u-ro  wore  foun.l  only  thr.-e  cacirjue  n.ayors  in 
1«.^  thirty  reductions.  No  doubt  the  fathers  feared  that  if  they  added 
10  the  veneration  enterlaine<|  by  the  people  for  their  caci.iu.^s.'by  con- 
erring  on  thorn  honorable  odices,  they  might  as,,ire  to  more  authority 

t  mri  was  at  that  lime  altogether  convenL-nt The  conse.|uence8 

ol  this  n'giine  couhl  bo  hi<l.|..n  n.-ith.-r  from  the  curates  nor  their  sun,., 
riors  ;  but  their  private  inteivsts  occupie.l  the  place  of  first  importance 
"  ;«ll  they  did  ;  and  thus  they  udopte.l  a  m.'lhod  of  th.ur  own,  the  gran.l 
obj.rt  of  which  was  to  keep  th...  Indians  aloof  from  every  thin-  that 
could  tend  to  rescue  them  from  ignorance  and  d.-gradation.  When  men 
acted  upon  this  regime,  and  upon  th.-so  principles  of  political  ..conomy. 
It  cannot  b..  matter  of  surprise,  that  in  th..  course  of  a  hundred  and 
lilly  years,  the  period  sine;  these  establish.n.'nts  wenj  formed,  .snch 
immense  vveulth  should  have  been  found  in  the  churches,  as  in  that 
-md  called  uho  fund  of  the  community.'  For  my  part,  I  am  not  as- 
tonislied  at  this,  when  1  consider  the  vast  fertility  of  this  province-  th.' 
completo  subjugation  of  the  Indians;  that  they  were  absolutely  shut 
out  from  al  intercourse  with  the;  Spaniards:  an.l"  thai,  knowing  no  other 
;mlhority  than  that  of  the  J(,suits,  they  became  mer.!  tools  in  their 
Hands.  ' 

Property  was  rendered  a  d.uid-weight  and  eml)arrassmenl  to  the  In- 
•liuns.  »  Suppose  an  In.lian,  not  spell-bound  by  the  impressions  made 
on  us  countrymen,  as  a  result  of  their  training  and  education  :  suppose 
such  an  Indian  to  be  of  an  active  laborious  disposition :  suppose  that, 
stimulated  by  a  spirit  of  industry,  as  W(dl  as  by  the  advantages  accorded 
to  him  by  his  township,  of  a  fn,.,-  grant  of  arable  land,  and  of  bullocks 
to  plough  It,— he  desires,  by  working  on  iIk;  days  allowed  him  by  'the 
tommumty  for  this  purpose,  to  make  the  f.;rlility  of  ih,,  soil  subserv- 
uml  to  the  amelioration  of  his  condition  in  life.  Well,  h(!  j)lou<rhs  up 
and  prepares  a  largo  space  of  land,  and  sows  it  with  such  seeds'^as  he 
knows  will  yield  him  the  largest  return  of  produce.  The  year  is  pro- 
pitious; and  in  due  season,  after  much  personal  labor  and  pains— be- 
cause  he  has  not  been  able  to  hire  the  laborers  of  'the  community'  to 
assist  him— because  his  wife,  being  also  employ.'d  by  'the  communi- 
ty,  cannot  help  him— and  because  he  himself  is  obliged  to  labor  the 
liall  of  his  time  for  '  the  community,'— y.-t,  in  du.^  season,  he  reaps 
a  crop  three  or  lour  tim<>s  greater  than  he  recpjires  for  the  maintenance 
ot  himself  and  family,  during  the  whole  year.     Now,  what  is  ho  to  do 
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with  the  surplus  of  this  crop  ?  Sell  it  to  others.  Who  are  these  others  ? 
The  Indians  of  his  own  town,  or  of  other  towns  i  And  these  Indians, 
what  are  they  to  give  him  in  exchange  for  his  produce?  They  have 
nothing  of  their  own,  except  some  grain  or  vegetables  precisely  the  same 
of  which  the  industrious  Indian  has  already  too  much.  He  cannot  export 
his  produce  from  the  province,  either  because  he  has  not  the  means,  or 
because  the  expense  of  doing  so  would  exceed  the  return.  Seeing  now  the 
failure  he  has  made  the  first  year,  but  still  unwilling  to  live  in  idleness, 
ihe  Indian,  instead  of  sowing  grain,  determines  the  second  year  to  plant 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco — because  he  knows  that  cotton,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  are  all  articles  of  commerce.  He  puts  his  design  in  exe- 
cution, and  sees  his  crops  all  thriving.  The  cotton-plant  and  sugar- 
cane yield  no  produce,  or  very  little,  the  first  year;  and  for  the  tobacco, 
it  is  necessary,  from  the  moment  it  begins  to  ripen  till  it  is  completely 
seasoned,  and  made  ready  for  sale,  not  to  leave  it  for  an  instant.  But 
our  industrious  and  enterprising  Indian  must  at  this  very  time  give  his 
labor  to  '  the  community.'  So  the  tobacco  which  he  has  gathered  in 
on  the  days  allowed  him,  is  lost  during  those  on  which  he  must  serve 
the  fathers ;  and  in  the  end  he  collects  nothing,  or,  if  he  does  get  a 
Jittle,  it  is  of  bad  quality.  In  the  following  year,  when  he  had  ex- 
pected to  reap  some  benefit  from  his  cotton  and  sugar-cane  plantations, 
he  is  sent  off'  as  a  herd  to  the  estancias,  as  a  peon  to  the  yerba-planta- 
tions,  or  as  something  else  to  some  other  place,  in  which  he  is  con- 
strained to  remain  for  some  time.  His  whole  labor  has  been  in  vain: 
he  goes — he  must  go — wherever  he  is  commanded;  and  all  on  which 
he  had  placed  his  hope  is  abandoned,  and  all  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart  is  lost.  Cattle  the  Indian  could  neither  possess  nor  breed — be- 
cause, in  consequence  of  his  continually-required  services  to  'the  com- 
munity,' he  cannot  herd  them,  and  because  all  the  other  Indians,  being 
subject  to  similar  regulations,  he  can  hire  no  man  as  a  substitute."* 

If  American  slavery  be  a  desirable  regime  for  men,  then  the  Jesuit- 
regime  in  Paraguay  may  be  deemed  a  model  for  governments.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  required  the  utmost  vigilance  to  keep  it  in  its  integrity,  if 
the  term  can  be  applied  to  the  system.  One  superior  general  presided 
as  monarch  over  all  the  Missiones.  He  resided  at  Candilaria,  as  being 
a  central  point,  from  which  he  could  readily  visit  the  other  establish- 
ments around  him.  He  had  two  vice-superiors  or  iieutenants,  under 
him,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  the  other  on  those  of  the  Uruguay. 
In  addition  to  these  functionaries,  who  conducted  the  more  important 
business  of  "the  community,"  each  township  had  its  own  curate  or  pai, 
assisted  by  another  priest,  and  sometimes  two,  as  I  have  stated,  accord- 
ing to  its  extent  and  population.  The  curates  superintended  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  affairs — one  ministering  at  the  altar,  and  teaching 
the  neophytes  to  read  and  write  ;  the  other  presiding  over  the  agricul- 
tural department,  the  herding  of  the  cattle,  and  the  tradesmen.! 

Though  the  civil  government  of  the  Indians  was  nominally  vested 

*  Doblas,  Memoria  sobre  las  Missiones,  apud  Robertson,  Letters  on  Paraguay,  ii.  p. 
70,  et  seq. 

t  Robertson,  Letters,  ii.  69. 
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in  themselves,  it  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the  curate  of  pai.  With- 
out  the  consent  of  this  personage,  not  one  single  thing  could  be  done. 
1  he  court  of  Common  Council,  as  it  were,  met  every  day ;  gave  in 
their  report  to  the  omnipotent  paT,  and  receiving  his  instructions  as  to 
what  they  should  do,  proceeded  to  give  them  rigid  fulhlment.* 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  see  whether  all  this  trouble  of  the  Jesuits 
was  worth  their  while,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view— in  other  words, 
whether  the  speculation  "  paid." 

"  No  Jesuit  over  took  in  hand 
To  plant  a  Church  in  barren  land.'> 

There  were  no  mines  of  gold  in  Paraguay:  but  there  was  amine  of 
labor— perhaps  the  best,  and  in  the  long  run,  most  profitable  mine  in 
the  economy  of  Providence. 

"  As  for  liie  property  possessed  by  the  Jesuits,  great  as  it  was,  it  has, 
1  am  convinced,  always  been  underrated  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  those 
who  made  the  estimates,  never  took  into  account  the  value  of  the  In- 
dians. In  the  Indians  consisted  the  chief  wealth;  and  froni  their  la- 
bor was  derived,  it  may  be  said,  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue  of  the 
mission-establishments.  To  overlook  this  point  is  to  misconceive  the 
whole  matter. 

"There  were  100,000  Indian  inhabitants  in  the  missions,  includ- 
ing men,  women,  and  children.      I  value  them  at  40/.  a-head,  on  this 
principle:— supposing  only  30,000  of  these  to  be  workintr  men,  and 
that  they  earned  only  20/.  a-year,  each;  and  of  which  10/.  went  for 
their  own  subsistence  and  clothing,  and  10/.  to  'the  community'  of  the 
Jesuits,  these  men  earned,  by  the  labor  of  their  slaves,  300,000/.  per 
annum :  that  is,  the  clear  gain  arising  from  the  labor  of  30,000  work- 
ing men  at  10/.  each,  being  300,000/.     Now,  if  you  take  the  whole 
Indian  population  at  100,000,  and  value  them,  as  property,  at  40/.  a- 
head,  this  will  give  the  sum  of  4,000,000/.    An  interest  of  30,000/. 
upon  this,  amounts  only  to  seven-and-a-half  per  cent.,  which,  in  that 
country,  is  a  low  interest.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Jesuits  <Tot  a 
great  deal  more,  when  all  their  mercantile  profits  arising  from  the  la- 
bors of  the  Indians  are  taken  into  account ;  but  allowing  the  statement 
to  stand  simply  thus,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  correct,  and  by 
no  means  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  Jesuitical  body  in 
the  towns  of  Missiones.     There  were  thirty  of  these  towns.     Some  of 
them  were  on  the  eastern,  some  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Parana. 
Candilaria  was  the  capital;  but  if  we  take  the  establishment  of  San 
Ignacio  Mini,  in  the  territory  of  Entrerios,  as  an  average  of  them,  both 
with  regard  to  population  and  other  property,  by  finding  the  value  of 
that  establishment,  and  by  multiplying  the  result  by  30,  we  shall  come 
to  as  near  a  demonstration  as  figures  can  afford  of  the  whole  missions, 
at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.     On  this  principle,  the  fol- 
lowing calculation  will  be  found  very  accurate: — 

*  Ubi  suprity  p.  70. 
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VALUE  or  Tlir,  MIMION^RY  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SAN  lONACIO  MIKI. 
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So  that  the  value  of  this  Mission  or  Establishment  was         . 

Now  multiply  this  by  30,  and  what  will  bo  the  result  ?    Why,    5,641,200 

••More  than  five  million  and  a-half  of  our  money  ;  whicyi  was  truly 
the  capital  possessed  by  the  Jesuits  in  Missions  alone :  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vahie  of  their  sumptuous  Casas  de  lernporulidades  and  churches 
in  every  town  of  America.  Now  this  was  certainly  too  great  a  capital 
for  any  body  of  men  to  possess  in  that  comparatively  poor  country,  espe- 
cially as  the  influence  arising  from  it  was  increased  by  religious  awe, 
political  importance,  and  the  means  of  physical  resistance.  Consider- 
ing that  the  most  wealthy  merchants  in  Assumption  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds;  the  shop-keepers 
not  more  than  four  or  five  thousand;  the  landed  proprietors  not  more 
than  three  or  four  ;  seeing  that  all  these,  bent  upon  their  own  indivi- 
dual aggrandisement,  were  incapable  of  being  appreciated,  as  a  bodj', 
for  any  purpose  of  national  resistance,  especially  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  fortunes,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  a  large  portion  of  them  were 
absolutely  in  league  with  the  Jesuits ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  lat- 
ter had  a  great  deal  more  than  their  due  share  of  influence  in  the  coun- 
try. Every  year  was  adding  new  proselytes  to  their  sect,  and  fresh 
adherents  to  their  party;  so  that  what  by  their  wealth,  their  religious 
and  political  sway,  and  their  growing  interest  with  private  individuals, 
the  measure  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  if  at  first  it  appear  to  have 
been  harsh,  will  not  perhaps  be  found,  upon  reflection,  to  have  been 
either  uncalled  for,  or  premature."* 

*  Robertson,  Letfera  on  Paraguay,  ii,  50,  c^  seq.  From  a  statistical  tabic  of  the 
missionary  towns  of  the  Jesuits,  drawn  up  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion,  it  appears 
that  the  items  of  their  temporalities  in  man  and  beast,  were  as  follows  : — 21,036  fa- 
milies; 88,864  souls;  724,903  tame  cattle  (the  wild  being  innumerable);  46,936  oxen; 
34,72;")  horses  ;  64,353  mares;  13,905  mules;  7505  asses;  230,384  sheep;  592  goats 
— all  in  thirty  towns,  ranging  over  three  degrees  of  latitude, — from  26"  53'  S.  to  29° 
48'  S.    See  the  table,  apud  Robertson,  ubi  supra,  ii.  Appendix. 


BOOK  IX.  OR,  CODUlilUS. 


The  matchless  ofTorts,  success,  and  reverses  which  we  have  hitherto 
contemplated  throughout  the  heathen  world  of  Jesuit-adventure,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eiMiteenth 
century,  have  had  their  counterpart  in  the  contemporaneous  expansion 
01  the  Company  in  Europe.  Men,  such  as  we  have  seen  at  their  work, 
went  lorth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  crossing  every  sea;  and  created 
power  for  the  Company;  and  they  were  adapted  for  their  enterprise, 
but  they  left  their  equals  behind,— men  equally  adapted  for  theirs,— 
which  was  not  Jess  comprehensive. 

And  how  were  these  men  qualified  for  their  achievements?  What 
was  the  mental-training  of  which  every  Jesuit  might  take  advantage, 
m  order  to  qualify  himself  to  perform  his  part  in  that  drama,  which  the 
Company  of  Jesus  was  exhibiting  to  the  wondering  universe  ?  Let  us 
accompany  a  Jesuit  through  his  "  Education." 

An  examination  preceded  the  admission  of  every  pupil  to  the  benches 
of  the  Company.  The  Jesuits  tested  the  quahty  of  the  metal  before 
they  undertook  to  com  their  circulating  medium.  When  the  celebrated 
Clavius  was  admitted  into  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  passed  through 
the  ordea-failed  in  all  points,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  dismissed 
as  a  hopeless  blockhead,  when  one  of  the  Jesuits  tried  him  in  creome- 
try.  Nature  responded:  Clavius  remained  on  the  benches;  and  became 
one  ot  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  age— having  a  share  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  and  sending  forth  his  pupil  Matteo 
Kicci,to  repeat  his  lessons  to  the  Chinese,  and  build  a  Mission  on  lines, 
curves,  and  angles.  This  preliminary  scrutiny,  and  sagacity  in  the 
discrimination  of  individual  talent,  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  exalta- 
tion ot  the  Company.* 

rnl'fr?"?'  ^"^^'^"j/'"*""  this  manner  of  education  is  that  which  prevails  in  our  own 
country  !  '  says  Addison ;  "  where  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  forty  or  fifty  boys 
nnnn  Z  '''^^^'  tcnipers,  and  inclinations,  ranged  together  in  the  same  class,  employed 
Tv  he  tlf""^  """iT,''  T^  '"i"'"'^  ""^  ^"'"^  '^'^'-  Whatever  their  natural  genius 
TlL^H'tn  ^^  ^1,''"  *°  ^"^  '"'^''  P°^*''  '"i^tofi-ins,  and  orators  alike.  They  are  all 
samf  norL,r„'r  '^^\^^?^^^^y~^^  bring  the  same  tale  of  verse,  and  to  furnish  the 
of  his7orm  %rZ\  .  V«'-y.^°y  'Abound  to  have  as  good  a  memory  as  the  captain 
01  n  s  lorm.     To  be   brief,  instead  of  adantinir  Rfn.Iipa  to  iUn  pa'-'i'^-ilar  "-ni—  of  a 

conftC'!»'''Pr'  '''■°'"  1''*"  ^u"'  .'^  '''""'''  "'•''P'^  his  genius  to  his  studies,  fhis/l  must 
contebs,  18  not  so  much  to  be  imputed  to  the  instructor,  as  to  the  parent,  who  will 
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The  future  Jesuit  had  to  pass  through  five  schools  or  grades  of «'  in- 
ferior studies," — as  ti.ey  were  named  ;  but  still,  consisting  of  three  gra- 
dations in  grammar,  the  "  Humanity,"  and  Rhetoric— one  entire  year 
for  each  of  the  five,  unless  evident  competence  justified  an  ascension 
or  "  skip"  into  a  higher  school  or  crrade.  The  lowest  class  of  grammar 
was  confined  to  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  pupil's  me- 
mory was  practised  by  the  lessons  he  repeated,  and  there  was  an  ap- 
pointed hour  for  a  contest  {concertulio)  between  the  master  and  the 
pupils,  or  among  the  pupils  themselves  on  the  day's  lessons,  when 
their  judgment  was  exercised.  On  Saturdays,  all  the  lessons  of  the 
week  were  repeated,  followed  by  a  contest.  The  pupils  had  to  trans- 
late from  iheir  vernacular  into  Latin,  or  from  Latin  into  their  vernacu- 
lar— with  constant  examination  as  to  the  details  of  grammar — declen- 
sions, conjugations,  and  the  simple  rules  of  syntax.*  The  middle  class 
of  grammar  occupied  another  year,  v/ith  a  wider  range  of  reading  in 
Cicero's  Epistles,  or  Ovid,  and  an  advance  in  Greek  grammar,  when 
the  Company's  Greek  Catechism  might  be  read: — of  course,  the  same 
method  as  to  memory,  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  was  practised.  In 
the  highest  class  of  grammar,  the  whole  scheme  of  Latin,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Greek  grammar  were  compassed.  Cicero's  Epistles, 
IJe  Amicitid,  De  Scnectute,  Paradoxa,  and  the  like.  .  h  expurgated 
selections  from  Ovid's  elegies  and  epistles,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Proper- 
tius,  Virgil's  eclogues;  in  Greek,  Chrysostom,  iEsop,  Agapetus,  and 
the  like.  The  same  exercise  of  memory  and  judgment,  as  before,  was 
now  enhanced  by  a  ''  Pr select io,'^  which  required  the  pupil  to  compose, 
on  a  given  argument  in  Latin  and  his  vernacular:  he  then  gave  the 
Latin  of  his  vernacular  composition;  lastly,  he  was  required  to  explain 
and  elucidate  the  meaning  of  passages  by  one  or  two  examples  from 
the  author  he  construed.  He  had  to  develop  and  explain  his  transla- 
tion, and  briefly  notice  his  historical  or  scientific  allusions.  The  metri- 
cal art  was  rigidly  inculcated,  and  Cicero  was  the  model  of  Latinity, in 
his  beautiful  epistles.  It  is  evident  that  a  thorough  grounding  i.i  the 
languages  is  the  main  object  of  these  three  years.  The  humanity-class 
to  which  he  ascended  was  the  soil  of  eloquence — veluti  solum  eloi/uen- 
tiae.  The  ethical  treatises  of  Cicero,  the  historical  works  of  Coesar, 
Sallust,  Livy,  Curtius,  and  the  like,  with  parts  of  Virgil,  selections 
from  Horace,  and  the  elegiac  and  epigrammatic  poems  of  the  ancients, 
"  purged  from  all  obscenity,"  tended  to  expand  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  giving  him  facility  and  copious  expression,  which,  in  the  last 
half  year  of  the  term,  was  further  promoted  by  a  selection  from  Cicero's 
orations.  The  usual  contests,  praelections,  and  weekly  repetitions, 
were  constantly  practised.  The  theory  of  rhetoric  was  thoroughly 
learnt  and  applied.  For  his  Greek,  the  pupil  read  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  like.  "  Rhetoric"  proper  then  succeeded, 
"  to  mould  the  pupil  unto  perfect  eloquence;" — it  included  poetry  and 

never  be  brought  to  believe,  that  his  son  is  not  capable  of  perfoi,.iing  as  much  as  his 
neighbor's,  and  that  he  may  not  make  him  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to." — Spectator, 
No.  307. 
*  Ratio  Studiorum,  Reg.  Prof.  Inf.  Class.  Gram. 
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oratory ;  Its  result  must  be  proficiency  in  the  theory  of  eloquence,  style 
and  erudition.  Cicero's  rhetorical  books,  and  Aristotle's  Rhetorics  and 
1  oetics  furnished  the  rules  of  useful  art  and  ornament.  Meanwhile, 
religious  instruction  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  courses  throutrhouf 
the  pupils  heard  mass  every  day,  had  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine, 
and  pious  exhortations  on  stated  days;  the  worahip  of  the  Virgin  was 
a  promment  object,  with  that  of  the  Angel  Guardian.  The  Lives  of  the 
baintsiormed  their  spiritual  reading;  the  pupils  were  bound  to  ffo  fo 
confession  once  a  month. 

Premiums  for  composition  were  awarded,  and  great  display  attended 
the  proclamation  of  the  successful  competitors— whilst  private  and  pub- 
lic .eclamalions  stimulated  as  effectually  the  Loyolan  efforts  to  reach 
pertection.  Nor  was  a  prefect  of  the  whip  or  public  corrector,  wantincr. 
Ihose  pupils  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  rod,  were  forced— if  it  coufd 
be  done  with  safety— a/  lulo  posdnt;  "  big  boys"  were  to  be  expelled 
tne  benches.  FeduQ;ogues,  or  advanced  students  appointed  as  teachers, 
prepared  the  students  below  them  for  the  classes ;  there  was  a  public 
Censor,  "or  if  that  name  did  not  please,"  a  Decurio  Maximus,  or  Prte- 
tor,  appointed  from  among  the  boys,  to  keep  them  in  order;  whilst  a 
general  Prefect  ruled  and  managed  the  whole  mass  of  juvenile  intellect 
and  morality,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Rector,  who  was  under 
the  Provincial,  over  whom  the  General  at  Rome  had  authority.* 

Mathematics  succeeded  with  Euclid  for  its  basis.  After  two  months' 
grounding  in  the  abstract,  the  pupil  was  led  to  the  concrete,  "  somewhat 
of  geography  and  the  sphere"  and  the  like,  being  united  to  Euclid. 
Every  month,  or  every  other  month  at  least,  in  a  great  concourse  of 
philosophers  and  theologians,  some  fomous  mathematical  problem  was 
solved  by  the  pupil,  and  followed  by  an  argumentation. 

Thus  prepared,  the  pupil  entered  upon  Moral  Philosophy.  He  was 
initiated  in  Aristotle's  ethics,  and  the  mysteries  of  metaphysics— all 
"  well-shaken"  by  frequent  disputations  among  the  students.t 

Three  years  of  Philosophy,  properly  so  called,  ensued  :— intermina- 
ble Logic  agitated  the  first  year,  with  its  praec'icaments,  tropes,  syllo- 
gisms, fallacies,  and  sophism;  Physics  occupied  the  second,  with  all 
their  curious  experiments,  as  set  forth  by  the  inexhaustible  Kircher, 
not  excepting  Generation  according  to  the  views  of  Aristotle:  the  Theory 
ot  the  Sou  I,  and  the  higher  metaphysics,  in  a  searching  study  of  Aris- 
totle,  completed  the  third  year  of  Philosophy.  Monthly  disputations, 
as  usual,  clenched  the  acquisition.  Then  might  you  hear  the  Ne^o 
majorem,  the  Comedo  minorem,  and  the  everlasting  nistiniruo.f 

Such  was  the  training  given  to  every  student  of  the  Jesuit-schools, 
during  a  period  of  ten  years.  At  its  completion,  with  the  novitiate 
duly  intervening  at  the  time  appointed,  the  professional  courts  of  the 
Jesuit  commenced.  Scholastic  Theology  unfolded  unto  him  "the  solid 
subtlety  of  disputation  together  with  the  orthodox  faith  and  piety." 
four  long  years  were  required  to  build  up  the  ponderous  edifice.     Be- 
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ginning  with  the  Nature  of  Angels,  through  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
Justice,  Right,  Reh'gion,  and  the  Incarnation,— the  Sacraments  in  gene- 
ral, Scripture,  Tradition,  the  Church,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Restitution, 
and  Usury  and  Contracts,  the  Jesuit-mind  advanced  to  hard  Controversy 
for  the  heretics,  and  soft  Casuistry  for  the  orthodox.* 

The  method  with  the  last  was  as  follows: — the  students  prepared 
themselves  for  the  consultation  by  "reading  up"  the  "cases"--iust 
like  a  medical  student  for  his  lecture.  When  they  assembled,  the 
teacher  briefly  delivered  his  opinion  on  a  case:  the  students  expressed 
their  several  views  of  the  matter;  and  he  "collected  the  safer  and  more 
probable  doctrine."!  Thus,  amidst  the  multitudinous  expositions  of 
the  Jesuit  casuists,  the  science  was  still,  apparently,  subject  to  fluc- 
tuations, according  to  individual  organisations  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
day. 

Fourteen  years  might  prepare  the  Jesuit  for  his  enterprise  :  but  the 

ordeal  was  not  necessarily  confined  to  that  period  of  indoctrination : 

it  was  still  longer  protracted  if  the  student  did  not,  in  the  given  period, 
attain  the  requisite  proficiency.  None  were  permitted  to  advance  to 
Philosophy  without  a  competence  in  Rhetoric,  nor  to  Theology  without 
acquiring  more  than  mediocrity  in  Philosophy.^ 

If  any  one,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  was  found  to  be  incompetent 
for  Philosophy  or  Theology,  he  was  transferred  to  the  dissecting-room 
of  Casuistry,  or  made  a  teacher  of  the  inferior  studies. §  Thus°it  ap- 
pears, that  a  casuist  needed  neither  philosophy,  nor  theology  to  guide 
him  in  the  concoction  of  those  "  safe"  and  "  probable"  opinions  which 
guided  the  consciences  of  men. 

To  enter  into  further  details  on  Jesuit  education  might  be  interesting; 
but  sufiicient  has  been  said  to  "  give  an  idea"  of  the  important  fact— 
namely,  hovy  the  Jesuit  was  manufactured.  Such  a  pains-taking  method 
could  not  fail  to  send  forth  the  wonderful  workers  whose  achievements 
we  have  witnessed;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
had  produced  numberless  authors  to  attest,  at  least,  that  indefatigable 
spirit  of  industry  generated  by  Jesuit-education.  And,  if  it  have  no 
other  merit,  to  have  inspired  this  spirit  of  industry  was  to  fulfil  one  of 
the  highest  aims  of  education — and  the  very  highest  in  a  practical 
point  of  view;  for  it  includes  all  the  happy  results  of  education,  if  dis- 
connected from  party-dogmatism,  and  professional  warping. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Company  had  pro- 
duced works  in  all  the  languages,  ancient  and  modern— Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  &c.,  English,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Spanish,  Hungarian, 
Illyrian,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Polish,  in  the  languages  of  India,  and 
those  of  the  savage-tribes  of  America,  where  the  Jesuits  actually  created 
a  vernacular— that  which  was  common  to  all  the  Paraguay  reductions. 
Upwards  of  seventy  Jesuits  had  already  treated  on  grammar  in  all  lan- 
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giiages,  and  of  every  tongue:  more  than  twenty  had  illustrated  philo- 
logy and  the  art  of  criticism:  as  many  had  elucidated  the  art  and  theory 
of  versification,  to  be  subsequently  farther  promoted  by  the  Jesuit  Aler 
with  his  still  enduring   Gmdus  ad  Pamassum-,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  poets  scampered  up  the  steps,  if  they  never  got  admission  to 
Parnassus.     Andrew  Denys  with  his  "  Allurements  of  Love  Divine ;" 
Frusius  with  his  "  Epigrams  against  the  Heretics  ;"  a  tragedy  on  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, by  Brunner  ;  a  poem  on  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  by  Antonio 
de  Escobar  ;  the  "Convert  Martin,  a  tragi-comedy,"  by  Sempervivus; 
and  "Joseph  the  Chaste,  a  simple  comedy,"  by  Cornelius  Crocus; 
Campion's  "  Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  a  tragedy,"  and  Southwell's  beau- 
Uful  "Peter's  Plaint,"  with  endless  elegies,  lyrics,  epics,  heroics,  on 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  the  Saints,  and   every  possible  subject  that  can  be 
miagined,  from  the  "Pious  Desires"  of  humanity  to  "the  Death  of 
Henry^IV.  King  of  France,"  and  the  "Martyrs  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,"  laid  the  very  extensive  foundations  of  the  Jesuit-Parnassus. 
Most  of  these  poems  were  illustrated  with  exceedingly  curious  emblems, 
displaying  the  liveliest  fancy  and   invention.     Nothing  can   be  more 
amusing  than  the  emblems  of  the  Dutch  Jesuit,  William  Hesus,  in  his 
pious  work  entitled  "  Sacred  Emblems  on  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity." 
An  Angel  gazing  at  his  shadow—"  seeing  what  he  does  not  see,"— 
shows  how  "faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,"  Heb.  xi.  1.     A  bird  in  a  cage,  supposed  to  be  sina- 
ing  merrily  in  the  ignorance  of  her  captivity,  typifies  the  words  of  Peter: 
"  Though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable," 1  Pet.  i.  8.     An  angel  walking  on  the  tight  rope  embodies 
the  words  of  Paul:  "  And  thou  standest  by  faith.    Be  not  high-minded, 
but  fear,"  Rom.  xi.  20.    To  show  how  we  lose  faith  by  desiring  ocular 
demonstration,  we  behold  a  curious  angel  opening  a  vessel  and  a  bird 
escaping,  to  his  evident  affliction,  saying,  "Blessed  arc  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed,"  John  xx.  29.     And  to  show  how  irre- 
sistible is  faith,  in  Latin,  Fides,  this  Dutchman  exhibits  a  dapper  little 
angel  playing  thejiddle  before  a  door,  with  prominent  hinges,  to  show 
that  It  is  intended  to  open,  as  conveyed  by  the  following  v^  -es. 

"  If  faith  remain,  thou  needst  not  die — 
Faith,  life's  support  and  company  : 

Strike  up  a  tune, 

And  very  soon 
Belike  they'll  ope  that  door  to  thee."* 

Hope  is  very  strikingly  typified  by  a  kettle  on  a  blazing  fire: 
"whilst  Chanty,  which  is  patient,"  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  cob- 
bier  s  work,  pierced  and  threaded  on  all  sides,  with  a  vigorous  little 
angel  and  the  verses  below. 


*  "  Cur  tamen  hie  moriere,  fides  si  vivida  restat! 
Ilia  comes  vitaj,  subsidiumque  fides. 
Tende  fidem,  et  digitis  impelle  fideliter  istis ; 
Credibiie  hanc  clausas  pandere  posse  tores." — 

Jlesi  Emblem.,  lib.  i.  Emb.  xxiv. 
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— Patientia  mater  amantium  est. 
Quid,  6  deliciose,  deliciite, 
Ictos  ferre  times,  amoris  ictus? 
Non  his  Crnngitur  ille,  sed  ligatur; 
Neu  dissolvitur,  at  redintegratur, 
Jungunt  vulnera  cara  dissidcntcs; 
Et  unum  poteris  timere  punctum  ?* 

Think  not,  however,  that  the  Jesuit-mind  confined  itself  to  these 
pleasing,  though  somewhat  irreverent  symbols.  The  Jesuit-spiritual- 
ists aimed  at  effect:  by  emblems,  they  captivated  attention:  hence  the 
numberless  pious  books  which  they  accompanied  with  illustrations. 
Whilst  Hesus  tickled  the  fancy,  the  awful  Drexelius  struck  terror  into 
the  stoutest  heart  by  his  pictures  of  "  Hell,  the  Prison,  and  Fire  of  the 
Damned. "t  No  adequate  idea  can  be  given  of  this  horrible  and  pre- 
sumptuous concoction.  "  Two-fold,"  says  he,  "  is  the  darkness  of 
hell.  I  call  the  one  the  body's  darkness,  and  exterior,  the  other  is  that 
of  the  soul  and  interior.  Those  of  the  body  far  exceed  the  horrible, 
thickest,  palpable  darkness  of  Egypt.  Fire  in  hell  can  burn,  but  it 
cannot  give  light.  What  Wisdom  said  of  the  Egyptian  darkness,  must 
be  said  of  infernal  darkness:  they  shall  be  bound  altogether  with  one 
chain  of  darkness, — clausi  tenebris  et  careers  cseco.\ 

"  Your  love-songs  and  lascivious  warblings — your  choral  dances 
shall  be  expiated:  instead  of  them  an  eternal  Wo!  Wo!  Wo!  shall 
resound.  The  damned  will  curse  God,  the  saints,  themselves,  and  all 
the  companions  of  their  sins — the  son  will  execrate  his  parent,  the 
parent  his  son,  the  daughter  her  mother,  the  mother  the  daughter — 
all  will  whelm  with  malediction  the  days  and  years  of  their  life,  and 
the  day  of  their  birth. "§ 

He  assumes  the  number  of  the  damned  to  be  about  one  hundred 
thousand  millions,  all  confined  in  a  flaming  prison,  only  one  German 
mile  in  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  gives  a  scene  to  illustrate  the 
seventh  torment  of  hell — that  of  "  the  j}lace  and  company,  above  mea- 
sure wretched  and  rery  detestable." || 

One  more  sample  from  this  Jesuit-demonologist:  it  is  "  The  inexpli- 
cable or  ninth  torment  of  the  damned."  After  stating  the  ten  plagues 
of  Egypt,  Drexelius  proceeds:  "  Though  God  afflicts  his  enemies  in 
hell  with  nine  most  grievous  torments,  he  never  adds  a  tenth  whereby 
to  end  their  existence.  No  end — no  death — no  destruction !  Yea,  as 
Gregory  saith,  death  without  death,  and  end  without  end,  because  that 
death  still  lives,  and  that  end  is  always  beginning, — an  eclipse  whose 
darkness  cannot  diminish.  What  was  the  greatest  torment  of  the 
Egyptians,  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  to  the  damned — namely,  to 
have  their  throats  c\xi—jugidari,  and  be  utterly  « done  for'  at  last — 
funditus  tolli."^ 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  ridiculous  in  its  horror? — 
Yes;  and  the  Jesuit-philosopher  Kircher  supplies  it.     In  his  work  on 

*  Hesi  Emblem.,  lib.  iii.  emb.  vii. 

t  Infernus  Damnatorum  Career  et  Rogus,  ab  Hier.  Drexebo,  Soc.  .lesu,  1632. 
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the  Magnetic  JJrt,  he  argues  that  the  spherical  is  the  only  form  that 
"fire,  water,  sand,  and  other  liquid  bodies,"  can  assume  at  the  centre 
ot  the  earth.  Hereupon  he  builds  a  conjecture.  "  If  it  be  true,"  says 
Kircher,  "  as  it  is  most  true,  which  is  handed  down  by  the  almost 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  holy  fathers,  namely,  that  hell  has  been 
placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  earth  by  God— so  that  those  who  have 
removed  themselves  furthest  from  God  by  the  gravity  of  their  sins, 
should  deservedly  hold  the  last  and  remotest  place  in  nature,  which 
place  can  be  no  other  than  that  vast  whirlpool  of  the  fiery  crater  round 
the  earth's  centre :  now,  certainly,  it  clearly  follows  from  the  preceding 
demonstrations,  that  after  the  universal  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  all  the 
bodies  of  the  damned  are  to  be  heaped  into  a  ball,  because  no  super 
Jicies  but  the  circular  can  there  be  conceived.  Thus  they  will  endure 
their  punishment,  as  long  as  God  shall  be  God,  for  endless  eternities— 
roled  up  and  jammed  even  as  herrings  in  a  tub—quemadmodum 
lialeces  m  dolus.''''* 

»  Hence,"  says  the  Jesuit,  "  the  Christian  soul  may  learn  to  depart 
froni  sm,"— lest  they  be  jammed  for  ever  even  as  herrino-s  in  a  tub' 
Such  were  the  pious  notions  inculcated  by  these  interesting  Jesuits  of 
old,  and  even  now  admired— for  there  is  a  ''Protestant''  translation  of 
a  part  of  Drexelius's  Infernus. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  Art  Rhetoric  was  copiously  cultivated  by 
the  Jesuits  :  upwards  of  twenty  disputed  the  palm  with  Cicero,  or,  at 
all  events,  borrowed  his  glorious  title  of  Be  Oratore,  either  collectively 
or  in  detail,  discursively  evolving  all  the  principles  of  Tully's  art  in  all 
Its  branches  ;  and  as  many  more  Loyolans  gave  to  the  enlio-htened 
world  models  of  the  art,  in  the  shape  of  orations,  panegyrics°on  the 
saints,  the  kings,  and  nobles,  who  befriended  the  Company,  and  funeral 
laudations  m  immense  numbers,  which  points  at  once  to  the  credit  of 
the  "  fashionable  preachers."! 

Not  less  fruitful  were  the  Jesuit-schools  in  mathematicians.  At  the 
head  of  a  septuagint  of  Euclids,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  Chris- 
topher Clavius,  the  master  of  Matteo  Ricci.  Gregory  XIII.  chose 
Uavius  to  superintend  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  in  which  capa- 
city he  had  to  endure  and  reply  to  the  attacks  of  Joseph  Scaliger, 
yieta,  and  others  of  less  renown.  As  a  mathematical  writer,  Clavius 
IS  distinguished  by  the  number  of  his  works,  the  frequency  with  which 

*  Si  verum  est,  uti  est  verissimum,  quod  unanimi  ferfe  omnium  sanctorum  patrum 
consensu  traditur,  mfernum  in  infimo  terra;  loco  h  Deo  constitutiim,  ut  qui  peccatorum 
gravitate  k  Deo  se  quam  longissimt;  removerunt,  ultimum  merito,  et  remotissinium  in 
sensibili  natura  locum  occupent,  qui  cijm  alius  esse  non  possit,  quilm  ingens  ilia  ignei 
crateris  circa  centrum  universi  constituta  vorago ;  certfe  ex  prajmissis  luculenter  patet, 
post  universalem  carnis  resurrectionem,  damnatorum  corpora  omnia  in  unum  globum 
coacervanda,  cQm  nulla  ibi  superficies  nisi  circularis  concipi  possit.  Quemadmodum 
itaque  haleces  in  doHis,  ita  ea  conglobata  pinas  peccatis  suis  condignas,  quam  diu 
Ueus  erit  Deus,  id  est,  omnis  finis  expertes  tanto  acerbiores,  quanto  centre  terra?  fue- 
rint  propinquiores,  in  perpetuas  a;ternitates  sustinebunt.  Discat  hic  Christiana  mens  & 
peccatis  recedere,  &c.— De  Arte  Magn.,  lib.  iii.;  Physiol.  Kircheriana,  p.  4,  and  Drex- 
m.,ut  antra,  p.  ]?,0,  '  r     j 

t  See,  in  the  Bibl.  Scrip.  Soc.  Jesu,  a  list  of  these  orators,  extending  through  eight 
columns  folio,  pp.  630,  et  seq.  Bob 
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they  were  reprinted,  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  geometry  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  general  soundness  of  his  views.  The  most  learned  Germans 
resorted  to  Rome  to  converse  with  Clavius,  and  he  deserved  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Company ;  for  no  member  served  her 
more  indefatigably  than  Clavius.  His  works  extend  through  live 
volumes,  and  consist  of  commentaries  on  Euclid,  a  treatise  on  Arithme- 
tic, Gnomonics,  the  Astrolabe,  Algebra,  Practical  Geometry,  and  "  De- 
fences" against  those  who  attacked  him,  in  the  matter  of  the  Calendar, 
of  which  he  gives  an  account.  As  Clavius  did  not  possess  any  great 
original  talent,  his  works  are  now  of  little  consequence,  except  to  the 
mathematical  historian.  All  the  other  mathematicians  of  the  Company 
wrote  chiefly  on  the  practical  applications  of  the  science  to  Astronomy, 
Optics,  the  construction  of  clocks.  Music  ;  and  Paul  Guldin  sent  forth 
a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Earth's  Motion,  tending  to  change  its  Centre  of 
Gravity;"*  and  Wolfgang  Schonsleder  enlightened  the  Company  on 
the  art  of  Musical  Composition.! 

The  Company  could  boast  of  few  metaphysicians,  but  in  logic, 
physics,  philosophy  in  general,  ethics,  and  politics,  she  had  numbered 
more  than  a  hundred  writers.  Some  of  their  subjects  were  very  curious. 
"On  the  Magnetic  Ointment  and  its  Use  ;"t  on  "  Hydrology,  or  the  Art 
of  Navigation  ;"§  "  Flora,  or  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers;"  "On  the 
Cure  of  Wounds  by  Magnetism,  and  the  Armarian  Ointment  ;"||  and 
"  On  the  Birth  of  Infants  by  the  Caesarean  Operation."^  But  one  of 
the  most  curious  specimens  of  the  Jesuit-mind  is  Nieremberg's  ^^Curiosa 
FUosifia,  or  Curious  Philosophy  and  Treasury  of  Wonders."  Its  title 
admirably  beseems  the  work.  In  the  four  hundred  pages  of  a  small 
duodecimo,  he  has  heaped  together  an  immense  number  of  entertaining 
"  facts,"  with  a  copiousness  of  illustration  never  tedious.  He  enlarges 
on  Sympathy  and  Antipathy,  and  does  not  think  it  impossible  that 
music  has  an  effect  on  certain  plants,  and  he  deduces  the  hypothesis 
most  ingeniously.  There  are  plants  which  are  "sensitive,"  or  contract 
at  the  touch.  Now  philosophers  explain  musical  sounds  as  the  joint 
eflfect  of  aerial  vibrations.  Therefore,  when  the  air  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  sound,  it  touches  the  said  plants,  which  consequently  hear  music! 
And  what  is  his  object  in  the  book  ? — To  show  that  "  the  Sacraments 
are  typified  in  Nature  !"  All  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith  in  like  man- 
ner he  finds  figured  in  Nature — the  Incarnation,  Redemption,  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  the  Resurrection,  the  Vocation  of  the  Gentiles.**  In 
fact  Nieremberg  completely  levels  Faith  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and 
Jeaves  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  man  who  has  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to 
hear — for  everything  in  nature  proves  something  in  "religion."  Some- 
what in  the  same  track  went  Daniel  Bartoli  with  his  book  entitled 
"Geography  transported  to  Morality."     It  is  a  combination  of  geogra- 

*  Paul.  Goldin,  Dissertatio  de  Motu  Terra;  ad  Mutationetn  Centri  ipsius. 

t  De  Modo  Music?)  componendo  Architectonics  Mtisices  universalis. 

t  Caspar.  Wenckli,  Notae  Unguenti  Magnetic!  et  Unctionis  ejusdem. 

^  Georg.  Kournier,  Hydrologia,  seu  de  Arte  Navigandi,  lib.  xxiv. 

II  Joan.  Roberti  Tract.  IV.  De  Magneticfi  Vulnersitn  Curatione,  et  Unguento  Armario. 

IT  Raynaud,  De  Ortu  inlantium  per  Sectionem  Cajsariam. 

**  Curioaa  Filosofia,  c.  24,  f.  23,  et  seq.,  and  c.  66,  et  seq. 
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phical  emblems  without  plates.  The  "  Fortunate  Isles"  represent  in 
a  long  d.ssertaUon^;;court.favor."  The  "  Frozen  Ocean"  is  •' wTse  fear 
or  stupid  timid.ty  ;"  the  "  Dead  Sea"  is  "nobility  of  blood  lost  by  the 
corruption  of  morals  ;"  and  the  "  Holy  Land"  suggests  an  exhortat  on 
to  the  reader  to  make  his  own  house  Lrthy  of  thTname.*  St mnge 
vagaries  !  and  however  amusing,  well  adapted  to  render  the  object  in 
view  as  ridiculous  as  the  illustrations  employed.  ^ 

The  fields  of  the  Company's  operations  employed  many  pens  as 
wel  as  souls  and  bodies.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  Jesuits  had 
published  to  the  world  the  exploits  of  the  Company  in  theV™  /Lot. 
m/«of  the  Missions,  together  with  curious  information  on  he' ind- 
dentsof  travel,"  and  edifying  sentiments  and  inventions  for  the  devou 
Whithersoever  the  Jesuits  went,  they  were  discoverers.    In  China  Ihev 

S?  ns  TJt  f  '\''''T  ''  '''''  ^"^P''^^  '  -  I"dia  U^el-Hnves". 
ligations  in  all  the  branches  of  science  and  history,  were  more  or  less 

valuable  contributions  to  knowledge;   in   America  they  found  time 
amidst  their  gigantic  labors  to  interest  and  amuse  the  curious!  as  well 
as  edify  the  devotees  ot  Europe.     Paez,  who  figured  in  Abyssi^^a 
discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile.  ^oyssinia. 

In  history,  the  Company  shone  by  the  light  of  her  wayward  son 
Mariana,  the  historian  of  Spain;  and  hundreds  of  minor  lamps  shed 
feeble  rays  on  the  obscurities  of  the  past.  Orlandinus  and  Sacch  nus 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Company.f     The  Belgic  Province  put  for?h 

*  Delia  Geografia  tranaportata  al  Morale. 

tor  that  ot  the  century  in  cenera   "     Hi<j  lutmitv  or.j  „...i„  •    ''    .         ,"      •'' 

the  composition  of  his  history,  in  T'rotuo^^X  o  upon  t^/Sfn  ^0^,^ 
fltX  ^"■'"^  "'"■  "^""T^-  ^"'  ^^  nevertheless  passed  his  lif^  if  the  cmUeniS: 
Uon  of  the  great  events  of  the  world.  The  restoration  of  Cathol  cism  was  still  i^th^ 
most  vigorous  progress.     Sacchinus  felt  distinctly  the  one  grand  p^c^fiaritv  of  his 

oErn'^'r"'""'  '^'■'"'"  '"""^^^  '"  theenthusLmofortLdoxyf''b  which  was 
1T,«  ur  "!  '"''"^  '""'■^  grovelling  sentiments  in  the  vast  mJjority  of  U  ^^1™. 
p  ons      -  I  narrate  v  ars,"  says  Sacchinus,  «  not  those  of  nations  w/th  each  other   b^ 

curianus,up  to  1580;  each  in  one  volume  conta  n  ng  eight  books,  and  the  first  ten 

hlif  "^/l^'^v'va's  rule,  in  the  same  number  of  books.     His  work  makes  Lr  rather 

ttnd  ^n  n Io'"'n.',H'1,  T  ^"'""^^  ••.  nevertheless  he  apologises  for  being  so  bfef 

ve\r\nf  '" /^'O' P"b'>shed  a  con  inuation  of  Sacchinus,  comprising  the  last  fifteen 

"TheOrdt^pr.rin/r"':,'^^''''^'*'"''''""^^^  U  was' condemned  in  France,  a^d 
the  Order  even  entertained  the  intention,  at  onfi  tim^   of  hnvinsr  thi»  who!-  -i"-inH 

[o";625"'hi''""  '':'  T'^'^  of  Sacchinus."    Cordara  continued    hf  h?i;y'tm^76l6 
to  1625,  adhering  to  the  model  of  Sacchinus  :  "  but  the  spirit  of  the  earliS  Umes  was 
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the  famous  linnp^n  Prlmi  Str.cnli  Sor.ietntis  Je.su, — tho  ImngR  of  tho 
First  ('I'nliiry  oi' the  Company, — in  tho  year  U'yiO.  It  was  prepared 
to  Cflebrate  tho  fiioulredth  year  of  the  Company's  duration.  Several 
Jesuits  contributed  to  the  gigantic  production.  Tollenarius  was  the 
director,  assisted  by  Ilenscheiiius,  IJoilando,  Iloschius,  and  De  Poir- 
tres, — the  two  last  named  being  tho  poets  of  the  Image. 

No  enemy  of  the  .Fesuits  could  have  put  forth  a  more  damaging 
burlesfiue  of  the  Company.  Historically,  it  attests  that  bewilderment 
which,  at  the  period  in  question,  was  driving  the  Company  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Imagine  a  huge  folio  of  \)Wl  pages,  every  one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  a  fantastic  emblem  or  tho  most  extravagant  self-laudation.  "The 
Company,"  says  this  Imago,  "is  Israel's  chariot  of  lire,  whose  loss 
Elisha  mourned, — and  which  now,  by  a  special  grace  of  (lod,  both 
worlds  rejoice  to  see  brought  back  from  heaven  to  earth,  in  the  despe- 
rate condition  of  tho  Church.  In  this  chariot,  if  you  seek  the  armies 
and  soldiers  by  wliich  she  daily  multiplies  her  triumphs  with  new  vic- 
tories, you  will  find  (and  I  hope  you  will  take  it  in  good  part),  you 
will  find  a  chosen  troop  of  angels,  who  exhibit  under  the  forms  of  ani- 
mals, all  that  the  Supreme  Uuler  desires  in  this  chivalry."* 

"  As  tho  angels,  enlightened  by  the  splendors  of  God,  purge  our 
minds  of  ignorance,  sufTuse  them  with  light,  and  give  them  perfection 
— thus  the  Companions  of  Jesus,  copying  the  purity  of  angels,  and  all 
attached  to  their  origin,  which  is  God,  from  whom  they  derive  those 
fiery  and  llaming  movements  of  virtue,  with  rays  the  most  refulgent, 
putting  ofTthe  impurities  of  lust  in  that  furnace  of  supreme  and  chastest 
love,  in  which  they  are  consumed  (excoquuntur,  cooked), — until,  being 
illuminated  and  made  perfect,  they  can  impart  to  others  their  light 
mingled  with  ardor — being  not  less  illustrious  for  the  splendor  of  their 
virtue  than  tho  fervor  of  charity  with  which  they  are  divinely  in- 
flamed."t 

irrevocably  lost.  Cordara's  volumG  is  very  useful,  but  not  to  be  compared  in  freedom 
%r  power  with  its  older  predecessors,  or  even  with  Juvrici.  It  appeared  in  1750. 
Since  then,  the  Company  had  to  struggle  too  hard  for  ver\  existence  to  think  of  any 
continuation  of  its  history.  Moreover,  had  any  such  been  produced,  it  would  have 
displayed  a  greatly  diminished  splendor."  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  histo- 
ries oi^  the  various  provinces,  such  as  Germany,  England,  Italy,  Portugal,  &c.  llar- 
toli's  enormous  six  folios  exhaust  the  subject  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  Jesuit-annalist  worth  reading  for  style.  Gioberti,  the  present  foe  of 
tho  Jesuits,  gives  Bartoli  more  praise  than  Tirahoschi  awards  to  his  brother-Jesuit. 

*  Imago,  lib.  iii.  p.  401.  "Hie  est  currus  ille  igneus  Israelis,  quem  Eliseus  oiiin 
plorabat  ereptum  ;  nunc  uterque  orbis,  singular!  Dei  beneficio,  atllictis  Ecclesia)  rebus, 
gaudet  ^  ccelis  adductum  :  in  i|uo  si  acies  quairas  et  milites,  quibus  triumphns  suos 
quotidianPi  accessione  multipllcat,  invenies  (iibsit  verbo  invidia)  delectum  Angeloruni, 
qui  sub  auimalium  formis  produnt  quod  ab  iis  Supremus  Imperator  in  hSc  militiS 
roquirat." 

t  Imago,  lib.  iii.  p.  401.  "  Itaque,  quemadmodum  beataj  illK  mentes,  magna;  illius 
Mentis  purissima;  quxdam  velut  scintilla;,  et  sempiterni  himinis  facibus  acceusie  .  .  . 
animos  noslroshrerum  aliquarum  ignoratione  purgnndi  vim  habent,  eosque  illuminandi 
et  cumulatissinife  perficicndi:  ita  Socii  Jesu,  angelica;  puritatis  icmuli,  totique  origini 
8U!P,  id  est  Deo,  afiixi.  H  quo  Igneos  et  rolprps  virtutis  motus,  splendidissimosquc  radios 
hauriunt,  absumptTi  voluptatum  colluvione,  in  fornace  ilia  supremi  et  castissimi  amoris 
excoquuntur,  donee  probi!  illuminali  et  perfect!,  luccm,  ardure  mixtam,  aliis  comniu- 
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rhoy  arc  angels  likn  Michael,  In  their  most  rlonnont  battles  with 
the  heretics- -hla,.  (  abriol   in  the  conversion  of  the  inlidels  i,     X 

they  are  1,1  e  liuphael,  .n  the  consolation  of  souls,  and  the  conversion 
of  s.nners  by  sermons,  and  the  confessional.     JJ/l  rush  with  promT- 
tude  and  ardor  to  hear  confessions,  to  catechise  the  poor,  and  d  i  dre 
as  well  as  to  gov.-rn  the  consciences  of  the  great  and  princes '-"^  a  J 

of  I  e  rn  nl  "%'^"'  t'''  "^'"'r'  ^"'^  ^isdon.-so  that  we  may  say 
of  t  0  Co,npany  what  Seneca  observes  in  his  :Wd  Epistle,  namely;  that 
here.s  an  inequality,,,  which  eminent  things  become  remarkable- 
but  that  vve  do  not  admire  a  tree  when  all  the  others  of  tho  same  foresi 
are  ecpmlly  h,gh.  Truly,  in  whatever  direction  you  cast  your  eve 
you  wil  discover  some  object  that  would  bo  supereminent,  if  the  sine' 
were  not  surrounded  by  ecjuals  in  eminence."* 

In  otiier  words,  each  Jesuit  was  neither  a  triton  arnono-  the  dolphins 
nor  a  whale  among  the  sprats.  °         uoipnms, 

In  a  similar  strain  we  are  told  that  the  Company's  advent  was  "  pre- 
dieted  by  the  prophet  Isuiah,"  when  he  said  ^^Ite,  Jin'^eli  vdocLL 
t-^o  forth,  yo  swift  messengers,"!  and  verily  it  may  be  so\  for  tho  whole 
passage  applies  most  strikingly  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  popedom-"  Woe 
to  the  land  shadowing  with  wings,  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethi- 
opia:  that  sendeth  ambassadors  by  the  sea,  even  in  vessels  of  bulrushes 
upon  the  waters,  saying.  Go,  yo  swift  messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered 
and />6cM  to  a  peope,  terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto.— a  nation 
meted  out  and  trodden  down,  whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled'" 
And  verily  again,  there  is  a  terrible  reminding  in  the  words  that  fol- 
low.  "1^ or,  afore  the  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect,  and  the  sour 
grape  is  ripening  in  the  flower.  He  shall  both  cut  off  the  sprigs  with 
pruning-hooks.  and  take  away  and  cut  down  the  branches.  Thev 
shall  be  left  together  unto  the  fowls  of  the  mountains,  and  to  the  beasts 
of  he  earth  ;  and  the  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the  beasts 
of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  them. "J 

Could  these  bewildered  Jesuits  have  possibly  chosen  a  more  unfoir 
tunate  text  to  prophesy  their  coming?  .    ^ 

Need  I  enlarge  in  quotations  from  this  stupendous  o//anor/m/«  of 
the  Jesuits  ?    Ihey  are  all  hons,  eagles,  heroes,  chosen  men,  thunder- 

cirftali^"""  "'""'  '""'"'^'   splendore  virtutis,  quam   divinitus  inflammati  fervore 

VnnlS!5?'r"''-  "'■  P-  '*°?-  ".J"^«"'«'«  in  »>«c  Societate,  qui  pro  Dei  sui  glorift,  et 
fent  Mi.,.".^)".""  r  '"I"  '""■'"r,'  "'  ^'^^"^'"''ticis  ore  et  cilamo  disertissi,^  deoer- 
ten      M.chaolem  hi  relerunt.     Alios  qui  ad  Indos  ....  tcrribiiibus  ci  ran  m  vail  a  toa 

RW,tl  '"r'''.-  •  •  •  ''''''''"''•"  '"'  '"^'""brant.  Alios  qui  pauper  m  sat  gunt! 
SnH  /  h'  i'"'''^?  r''"'r  •  •  ;••  UfJuodRomanus  sapiens' suo  more  prudent;; 
ror..2>2',vi"'^'''^'"'/  i«<^?«a/<a/m«czasm.  uhi  qu^B  eminent  nolabUiasunt: 
aZrnL,       -^     ^^  "f"  «'-*f.  "<«  "«  <"^ndem  altitudinem  tola  silva  surrexil.    Sanfe 

retur""       ""'""'*  ""'  """'■'■'''  '^""^  ""'"^'^  P"'""''  "'''  '""'^  .P""^  '^B«- 

ProtiTi'?'  "'"•  ^'a'  ^:  ^-  "^'.'^  '"''  ^•"■^'^ '"  ''"'  «=''»Pt«'  •""y  c^f'^'inly  be  applied' to 
bro  ,1,  'T;.'"  V^^\  to/o'np'^te  the  allegory:  "  I„%hat  time  shall  (he  pre.  rnt  be 
brought  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts,  of  a  people  scattered  and  peeled,"  &c.  &c.-/safaA, 
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bolts  of  war;  they  aro  born  with  holm  on  hend  ;  ouch  man  is  equal  to 
a  host.*  The  Company  is  n  great  miraclo.liko  the  world  ;  and  thcre- 
foro  she  need  not  ptTform  other  miracles.f 

Ignatius  is  greater  than  I'ompey,  ('a'8ar,or  Alexander, — yea,  greater 
than  all  the  conquerors  of  the  world.j^ 

The  Company  is  not  only  compared  to  '•  the  Church,"  but  to  Jesus 
Christ  himself; — in  fact,  the  whole  book  is  an  effort  to  show  how  the 
Jesuits  thought  they  had  equalled  the  (lod  whose  name  they  disgraced, 
and  condemned  to  everlasting  obloquy  in  the  word  Jesuit : — in  this 
word  they  certainly  carried  the  name  of  Jesus  to  the  uttermost  bounds 
of  the  earth,  and  have  left  it  everywhere  in  no  enviable  odor.§ 

Tho  Imaoo  is  pompously  dedicated  to  God  Almighty. 

The  Jesuit-editions  of  t)io  "  Fathers"  and  other  ancient  luminaries, 
have  long  enjoyed  a  merited  reputation.  About  sixty  Jesuits  were 
engaged  in  this  obstetric  department  of  the  enterprising  (Company. 
Fronto  Ducajus  edited,  amongst  others,  tho  voluminous  writings  of 

*   Imnno,  pp.  402,  410.  t  11..  p.  021.  |  lb.  p.  2fiO. 

^  111  AriiiiiiUl'B  Morale  Prntique  des  Jemites  (t.  i.  64 — 170),  thcro  is  iin  cxoolleiit 
analysis  of  tho  liniino,  with  very  iipposito  romnrka  niul  redcclioiis.  Tho  frontiH|)iticc 
to  tho  work  is  porhnpH  tho  most  nstoiindinft  part  of  tho  wiiolo  porformaiico — ns  it  wore 
tho  inininturo  of  tho  wholo  liiinnc.  Tlio  Conipnny  is  roprcaented  ns  a  young  Biri,  with 
three  iinnols  ahovo  hor  lioiul  crowning  lior  with  throe  dindonis — one  of  virginity,  tho 
other  of  learniii|i,  the  third  of  niiirtyrdoin.  On  hor  rijilit  sho  liiis  un  luigol  Hounding  a 
truini.et,  with  tho  words  Ignatius  has  mmhf.red  a  hundrrd  years;  and  on  tho  loll,  an- 
other angel  sounding  with  the  words  Let  him  Jill  the  whole  world.  Tho  female  figure 
has  tho  name  of  Jesus  on  her  hreoHt,  and  says :  Non  nobis  Donxine,  nan  nobis.  She 
has  a  pen  in  her  right  hand,  and  with  her  lett  sho  holds  a  croHs  in  Hainos.  On  the 
right,  at  her  feet,  is  tho  emblem  of  Time;  and  on  tho  loll,  also  at  her  feet,  arc  a  initrc 
and  ii  cardinal's  hat.  Along  tho  borders  of  tho  picture  there  aro  six  cmblemH,  cor- 
responding to  the  six  books  of  the  Imago — live  representing  tho  Company  in  general, 
and  tho  sixth  the  Holgic  I'rovince,  which  produced  the  work.  Tho  lirst  emblem  is  u 
name  of  Jesus  which  is  made  to  represent  a  sun,  and  a  now  moon,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, The  Company  born  of  Jesus — Societas  h  Jesu  nata  :  below,  another  states  that  She 
receives  nil  thi7ip;s  from  the  Sm/i — Omnia  soils  habot.  The  second  emblem  is  a  globe 
of  light,  with  this  inscription  above,  The  Company  spread  all  over  the  world;  and  below, 
She  shines  through  the  universe.  The  third  emblem  is  a  moon  at  midnight,  with  this 
device,  The  Company  does  good  to  all  the  world ;  and  below,  She  preserves  all  things  in 
the  middle  of  the  7iight.  The  fourth  is  the  moon  eclipsed  by  tho  interposing  earth 
Uwixt  herself  and  the  sun,  and  tho  upper  motto  is,  'The  Company  suffering  evils  from 
the  world;  the  lower  is.  The  Company  eclipsed  by  the  oj)position  of  the  earth.  Tho  fifth, 
— a  sun,  a  moon,  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  with  these  words  above,  The  Covtpany 
becomes  more  illustrious  by  persecutions ;  and  below.  The  shadow  only  serves  to  make  her 
more  beautiful.  The  sixth  is  the  province  of  Belgium ; — it  is  a  Lion  in  the  zodiac  Et 
hanc  1^0  Belgicus  ambit.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  columns  is  a  palm  tree,  to  show 
that  the  Company  will  flourish  forever :  on  the  other  side,  is  a  Phenix,  to  show  that  she 
will  flourish  like  a  Phenix.  There  are  two  little  angels  at  the  feet  of  the  image;  one 
holds  a  mirror  with  these  words,  Without  spot ;  the  other  has  tho  words  sine  are, 
Without  brass  !     But  the  emblems  signify  the  Company's  chastity  and  poverty. 

Exactly  in  the  same  vein  were  Tanner's  two  works,  entitled  Societas  Jesu  usque  ad 
Sanguinis  et  Vita  profusionem  militans,  giving  ail  her  martyrs ;  and  the  Societas  Jesu 
Apostolorum  Imitatrix,  which  is  lavish  with  her  professional  operations  throughout  tho 
universe.  Tanner  has  the  full  measure  of  Jesuit-vanity  and  impudence.  In  the  latter 
work  he  represents  Ignatius  in  a  cloud  on  high,  whence,  like  another  Messiah,  he 
scatters  over  the  universe  hia  mighty  mind  in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire.  All  the 
other  images  are  equally  extravagant  and  impious.  I  need  not  state  that  all  these 
T/nrks  werft  published  with  the  Company's  sanction  in  every  particular;  the  Iw.ago-,  in 
1640,  Tanner's  works  in  1676  and  1694". 
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ChrvHoslom,  (Jroprory  iNazianzen,  liusil  and  Clemont 
whilst  Andrew  Schotlus  mounted  not  less  than  twenty  of  these  preat 
guns  of  the  Church  for  the  arsenal  of  faith.     Jacob  (Jretser,  styled  by 
tho  Jesuits  "the  conqueror  and  sledjr,..hamrner  of  the  heretics,"  won 
iinmenso  consideration  in  this  department.     Such  was  tho  industry  of 
this  Jesuit,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  bodily  ailments,  that  within  the 
space  of  twenty  years  he  wrote  and  published  more  than  a  hundred 
works,  almost  all  ol  them  ajrainst  the  heretics,— besides  editing  about 
a  score  of  tho  antiques.     Nieremberg,  with  whom  the  reader  is  ac- 
quainted, published  extracts  from  all  tho  ancient  Fathers,  sacred  doc- 
tors, and  learned  writers  of  the  Church.*     This  must  be  a  very  useful 
work  to  tho  writers  of  spiritual  books,  and  sermons.     It  does  great 
credit  to  tho  mdustrious  Jesuit ;  for  tho  book  is  not  a  mere  tissue  of 
isolated  extracts,  but  all  the  extracts  are  selected  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  form  continuous  homilies  or  discourses,  each  of  which  is  tho  joint- 
production  of  at  least  a  do/en  antiques.     Without  admitting  that  it  re- 
quires as  much  genius  well  to  apply  a  ((uolation,  as  to  compose  the  sen- 
timent, still,  the  manner  in  which  Nieremberg  has  performed  his  task, 
IS  quite  equal  to  the  composition  of  the  most  original  production.     Ad- 
mirable order,  tact,  and  discrimination  everywhere  preside  over  the 
selection  of  his  materials.     'JVie  work  is  a  model  of  its  kind.     It  would 
be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  literature,  if  the  same  method  were  applied 
to  reproduce  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  our  Elizabethan  worthies, 
in  continuous  dissertations  all  contributing  to  uphold  some  strikino- 
argument.  ^ 

There  is  another  work  of  this  extraordinary  genius  which  really  de- 
serves notice.  It  is  entitled,  (Questions  of  Cimoits  lieading.f  Nierem- 
berg's  object  is  to  start  questions  on  various  passages  of  the  ancients 
unexplained,  and  to  offer  his  answers  or  conjectures  in  explanation.  It 
IS  divided  into  twenty-two  decades,  thus  proposing  220  "questions  of 
his  curious  reading;"  which  he  prefaces  with  some  very  solid  and  use- 
ful hints  to  all  readers.  "As  study,  without  results,  is  next  door  to 
ignorance,  so  is  useless  reading  not  far  from  idleness.  But  what  read- 
ing is  more  useless  than  that  which  we  do  not  understand  ?  He  who 
understands  as  he  goes  along,  reads  without  trouble.  The  hunting  of 
truths  is  a  literary  pursuit.  We  hunt  ideas  whilst  we  read  :  these  ni'ust 
be  pursued  and  caught.  Such  is  the  use  of  reading.  But,  as  in  other 
things,  we  are  intemperate  in  our  reading:  few  apply  literature  to  the 
benefit  of  the  mind;  we  pour  ourselves  out  on  unprofitable  trifles. [-  The 
object  of  some  readers  is  not  to  become  acquainted  with  books,  but  to  go 


* 
eru 


"  IIomilitD  Catenattc,  sivo  Collectanea:  ex  vetustis  Patribus,  aacris  doctoribuB,  ct 
diti3  scriptoribus."  Ant.  Kwl. 
t  Erotemata  Curiosce  Ledumis,  appended  to  tiio  work  just  noticed. 
t  Without  for  one  moment  questioning  the  ability  of  the  author,  still  the  most  popu- 
lar humorist  of  the  present  day  is  a  slrikinj?  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  So 
vast  IS  the  circulation  of  his  laughtcr-niakin!,'  productions,  that  his  last  work  could  not 
have  cost  the  public  less  than  i;30,000  !  Unquestionably  laughter  promotes  digestion, 
but  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  for  the  function  of  tickling,  does  seem,  in  a  philosophical 
point  oi  view,  very  absurd.     What  a  mass  of  solid,  digestible,  suggestive,  thought- 
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throiijrh  them  vorniiously,  to  turn  over  new  ones,  to  undorstand  none 

just  like  misers  who  covet  gold  which  they  nso  not.  We  should  use, 
and  not  abuse  erudition  by  excess.  We  should  not  scamper  over  words, 
but  investigate  their  meaning,  discussing  what  is  doubtful."  Such  is 
the  greater  part  of  Nieremberg's  preface  to  his  very  curious  and  sug- 
gestive production.  A  sample  or  two  may  be  interesting. 
■^  "Why  did  Orpheus  call  Jupiter  XpovoxupSiov,  that  is,  the  heart  of 
time?  Is  it  because  time  is  dead  when  it  is  passed  without  God  ? 
The  memory  of  God  is  the  fortune  of  life,  and  vital  is  the  day  which 
religion  occupies."* 

"Why  did  Orpheus  call  Hercules  djixd^opifov,  that  is,  of  various 

forms?     Is  it  because  the  patient  and  persevering  man  appears  in  a 

two-fold  aspect — the  one  being  a  certain  outward  mask  of  aHlictions, 

and  the  other  the  inward  face  of  true  felicity  ?    Perhaps  he  spoke  of 

him  in  the  same  sense,  saying, 

'0(  wipl  Kfari  <})0{li'f  hv,  Uetl  vCkt»  julXaivav. 

For  indeed  the  persevering  man  bears  alike  the  darkness  of  night,  and 
the  brightness  of  day.  To  him  reason  ever  shines  ;  amidst  the  darkness 
of  calamity  his  splendid  mind  is  illumed;  amidst  the  miseries  of  life  he 
knows  how  to  be  happy."t 

protJucing  information  might  have  been  laid  on  the  tables  of  the  people,  with  less  than 
a  fortieth  part  of  that  mi(,'hty  sum  !  But  then  there  is  no  taste  for  the  proposed  substi- 
tute, Is  the  reply.  And  how  comes  the  deficiency?  From  defective  fnr/j/ erfuca^'on. 
Accustomed  from  our  youth  upwards  to  kill  time — we  have  only  to  bury  our  intellect 
by  piece-meal,  throughout  that  period  of  this  mortal  pilgrimage  (so  delightful  if  we 
choose  to  make  it  so)  in  which  we  should  reap  the  fruits  of  early  sowing,  and  treasure 
up  the  crop  for  the  time  when  words  of  wisdom  shall  honor  the  venerable  locks  of 
age.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  *'  light  reading"  is  a  necessary  recreation — any  more 
than  tippling  or  dram-drinking  is  a  necessary  aid  to  the  stomach.  D'Aguesseau  said 
that  "  a  change  of  study  was  always  a  recreation  for  him" — and  every  hearty  student 
can  attest  the  fact, — which  results  from  the  healthy  vigor  and  desire  for  exercise  in 
each  faculty  of  every  well-constituted,  well-trained  intellect.  Now,  it  should  he  the 
object  of  education  to  arouse  and  stimulate  the  taste  or  desire  most  salient  in  the  in- 
tellect of  each  individual.  Thus  trained  he  will  have  «•'  something  to  do"  throughout 
existence,  and  he  will  abhor  to  "  kill  time"  almost  as  much  as  to  commit  any  other 
murder.  His  education  will  never  end  ;  each  day  and  hour  he  will  be  learning  some- 
thing new  to  him  ;  and  all  so  pleasantly  that  we  may  affirm  that  the  intellectual  activity 
which  results  from  a  sound  mental  constitution,  duly  trained  by  the  early  habit  of 
labor,  is  a  promoter  of  happiness  and  health,  by  God  appointed.  To  such  a  man  nothing 
without  or  within,  is  useless  or  without  it.s  application.  His  mind  clings  in  delight  to 
every  object  in  creation,  whose  beautiful  economy  is  suggested  through  endless  rami- 
fications even  by  the  sight  of  a  flower  or  a  leaf— ay,  by  the  very  grains  of  sand  which 
grit  beneath  his  feet.  And  the  joyous  consciousness  of  health — freedom  from  pain- 
keen  relish  for  all  God's  blessings  in  nature — the  constant  conviction  of  a  benign  pro- 
vidence over  all,  whose  every  design,  every  eff'ort,  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
every  creature — in  such  a  state  of  the  mind  we  have  no  time  to  "  pour  ourselves  out 
on  unprofitable  literary  trifles." 

*  "  Cur  Jovem  vocavit  Orpheus  ^fjmMafS'm,  id  est,  cor  tenporum  ?  An  quia  tempus 
est  mortuum,  quod  sine  Deo  transigitur?  Memoria  Dei  usum  vitaj  fortunat,  et  vitalis 
est  dies  quem  Religio  occupat." — Dec.  xvi.  No.  4. 

t  "  Cur  Orpheus  vocat  Herculem  liwi/w-ptr^,  hoc  est,  variformem?  An  quia  patentis 
et  constantis  viri  duplex  sit  species,  exterior  qua;dam  larva  terumnarum,  et  interior 
vera;  felicitatis  facies  ?     Fortasse  eodem  sensu  dc  illo  inquit — 
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Thus  always  intercstinpr,  Niert'tnberjr  performs  his  promise  in  his 
prt'fuce,  to  put  forlli  ctTtam  probk-rns  which  may,  perhaps,  be  useful 
to  some — tjuie  aliquorwnfortaniie  usui  servient. 

He  was  born  of  German  parents,  in  Madrid,  whore  he  seems  to  have 
passed  his  life.  In  the  Jesuit  college  at  Madrid  he  professed  Natural 
History,  and  subsequently  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  works  are  very 
numerous— among  the  rest  the  ''Vuronea  Iltimtres,''  or "  Illustrious  Men 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus,"  in  six  double-columned  folios,  and  in  choice 
Castihan,  which  always  compensates  for  the  absurdities  which  he  re- 
lates/^n/m/o/m//^— like  many  others,  without  half  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Juan  Eusebio  Nieremberg— a  thorough  German. 

Amongst  the  editors  of  the  Fathers,  was  Theophilus  llaynoldus,  a 
very  remarkable  Jesuit:  he  passed  sixty  years  in  the  Company,  although 
constantly  harassed  and  crossed  by  his  brethren,  and  in  spite  of  the 
solicitations  with  which  he  was  urged  to  leave  the  Society.  A  wild, 
expatiating  genius,  who  thought  for  himself  on  many  points— with  a 
penetrating  intellect,  brilliant  imagination,  and  a  prodigious  memory — 
one  of  the  few  which  find  it  difficult  to  cast  away,  not  to  retain,  what 
it  has  once  received. 

Apparently  the  mildest  of  men  in  domestic  intercourse,  pen  in  hand 
ho  was  a  very  savage  to  the  objects  of  his  vituperation.  Nothing  can 
exceed  his  biting  sarcasm  under  the  name  oi  Pretus  a  Valle  Claimd,  a 
satire  against  the  monks  of  St.  Dominic.  The  parliaments  of  Aix  and 
Toulouse  condemned  the  book  to  be  publicly  burnt — the  curious  me- 
thod then  in  vogue  for  burking  an  author— like  the  wholesale  denun- 
ciation of  our  modern  critics  when  they  have  "  good  reasons"  for  the 
process.  Raynaldus  subjected  himself  to  reproof  in  the  Company,  for 
certain  slighting  remarks  on  Ignatius — nay,  "injurious  and  opprobrious 
to  our  holy  father,"  as  the  general  wrote  to  the  whole  Company ;  but, 
luckily,  Theophilus  was  dead  at  the  time  when  the  treatise  appeared 
in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works.* 

As  a  sample  of  the  comical  turn  of  his  mind,  or  the  extraordinary 
perceptions  of  the  Jesuit,  and  the  originality  of  his  discursive  genius, 
in  one  of  his  treatises  he  heads  a  chapter  on  the  "Goodness  cf  Christ" 
as  follows:— Christus — bonus,  bona,  bonum — which  he  evolves  with 
all  the  fecundity  of  a  Nieremberg.  In  his  Heteroclita  SpirituaUa,  he 
denounces  fantastic  and  exotic  devotion,  as  repugnant  to  solid  piety  and 
good  taste. 

Many  of  his  works  were  put  on  the  Roman  Index, — that  is,  prohi- 
bited at  Rome,  on  account  of  their  free  opinions.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  the  author  should  write  a  work,  entitled,  "  Questions 

Pert  quidem  cunrcans  sibi  vir  diem  eerenum  et  noctem  nigratn.  Illucct  illi  semper 
ratio,  ciijus  inter  calamitatum  tenebras  fulget  spiendidus  animus,  et  i':ter  miscrais 
hujus  vitaj  scit  beari." — Dec.  xv.  No.  8. 

*  See  Bartoli,  Dell'  Ital.  lib.  iii.  p.  348,  The  title  of  the  tract  is:  "  De  exsoltitione 
?i  votis  Religionia  substantialibiis,"  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  works  of  Raynaldus. 
Bartoli  is  very  savage  with  Raynaldus  for  charging  him  with  having  transformed  Igna- 
tius/rom  a  father  into  an  executioner.  Raynaldus  was  annthor  Mariana  in  the  Company 
—only  he  wisely  contented  himself  with  expressing  his  opinions  on  abuses. 
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concerning  Good  and  Bad  Books," — Erotema'a  de  bonis  et  malis 
Libris. 

All  his  works  were  published  collectively  in  1665,  two  years  after 
he  died,  aged  eighty  years.  They  filled  twenty  volumes  in  folio;  but 
the  sale  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  publisher,  Boissat,  was  ruined,  and 
died  at  the  hospital.* 

In  the  biographical  and  hagiographical  department  of  literature,  the 
Jesuits  were  most  prolific.  About  240  writers  on  these  subjects  were 
produced  by  the  Company  ere  she  numbered  her  hundredth  year.  It 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  famous  Bol- 
landist  speculation  was  conceived.  The  Jesuit  Rosweyde  was  the  first 
to  imagine  the  enterprise ;  he  began  the  task,  but  left  it  to  John  Bollandi, 
who,  in  1643,  published,  at  Anvers,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  or  Lives  of  the  Saints.  It  was  a  gigantic  undertaking, 
and  a  generation  of  hagiographers  were  needed  to  ensure  success. 
Two  other  Jesuits  joined  Bollandi — Henschen  and  Papebroek.  These 
erudites  are  the  famous  Bollandists  to  whom  the  leader's  name  was 
justly  given.  They  died;  but  their  spirit  lived  in  the  successors  which 
the  Company  incessantly  gave  to  every  enterprise : — she  flung  her  men, 
just  like  Napoleon,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Fourteen  other  Je- 
suits continued  the  work — chiefly  Germans,  as  may  be  supposed. 
Such  was  the  success  of  the  work  that,  at  the  suppression  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  capital  realised  by  the  publication  amounted  to  136,000 
florins,  about  13,600/., — yielding  an  interest  of  about  900/.  per  annum, 
subject  to  an  annual  augmentation  of  240/.  by  the  yearly  continuation 
of  the  work.  In  its  present  state  it  consists  of  forty-four  enormously 
thick  folios,  with  numerous  plates — not,  however,  in  the  best  style  of 
the  art.  Of  course  all  this  capital  and  property  were  confiscated  at  the 
suppression  of  the  Company.t 

Always  insisting  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  more  than  a  hundred 

*  Feller,  xvii.  139.  As  the  "  spirit"  of  a  publisher  is  the  result  of  a  certain  success 
following  his  tact  and  discernment,  in  catering  for  the  public  taste,  these  voluminous 
and  thoughtful  publications  of  former  times  stand  in  the  most  striking  contrast  with 
our  modern  literary  issues.  The  ponderous  folio  dwindled  to  the  quarto,  where  it 
lingered  awhile,  and  then  the  triple  octavo  became  sacred  to  fiction,  whilst  to  the 
Muse  of  History  the  now  stately  Demy  Octavo  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  typographical  ad- 
venture. If  the  innumerable  publications  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  taken  as  a  test  that  they  "paid,"  and  considering 
that  all  these  publications  were  of  an  intellectual  cast,  how  the  contrast  with  the  pre- 
sent age  of  publication  is  deepened  !  Unquestionably  it  was  the  Reformation  which 
gave  the  impulse  to  education;  but  the  gigantic  educational  scheme  of  the  Jesuits  pro- 
moted the  intellect  of  the  age,  and  created  numerous  tastes  which  their  numerous 
authors  gratified  with  wonderful  fecundity.  At  the  present  day  the  public  generally 
lead  the  author  and  certainly  the  publisher;  but  perhaps,  with  some  tact  and  manage- 
ment, a  spirited  publisher,  with  commensurate  literary  aid,  might  lead  that  public 
taste,  which  is  now  imperious.  And  if  educators  would  promote  a  healthier  develop- 
ment of  mentality  in  their  nupils,  it  would  only  require  a  single  generation  to  display 
the  most  cheering  results  to  humanity.  The  public  taste  which  has  been  systematically 
vitiated  since  the  days  of  Walter  Scott  (admirable  as  he  was),  might  be  restored  uni- 
versally to  that  healthy  stito  which  is  the  object,  or  certainly  the  effect,  in  giving 
solid  food  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

t  Mem.  sur  les  Bollandistes  et  leurs  Travaux,  by  Gachard,  archivist  of  Belgium, 
1835;  Cretineau,  iv.  307. 
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Jesuits  celebrated  Mary  in  prose  and  verse,  in  every  possible  view  of 
the  Roman  image,— whilst  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the  incidents  of  the 
Passion  did  not  occupy  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  number.  Mystic 
theology,  collections  of  prayers,  and  meditations,  ascetic  or  spiritual 
books,  went  forth  in  immense  profusion—many  of  them  illustrated, 
like  those  of  Drexelius.  From  three  to  four  hundred  Jesuits  were 
employed  in  feeding  the  minds  of  their  devotees— "Goads  to  Sinners," 
"the  Worm  of  a  Bad  Conscience,"  "the  Fount  of  Spiritual  Delights," 
and  hundreds  of  similar  "catching"  titles,  everywhere  recommended 
the  fashionable  confessors  of  the  Company.  In  polemics  or  controversy, 
the  Jesuits  were  of  course  immensely  prolific :— the  number  bf  their 
productions  in  this  department  equalled  that  of  their  devotional  lucu- 
jjrations,  which  they  backed  with  numberless  catechisms  for  the  young 
in  various  languages. 

Nearly  a  hundred  casuists  were  engaged  on  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  an  equal  number  on  scholastic  theology,  whilst  double  the  number 
sent  forth  voluminous  commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
every  book,  chapter  and  verse  of  which,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation, 
were  learnedly  expounded  by  the  Jesuits.* 

Such  was  Jesuit  education,  and  such  were  its  results,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  epoch.  Numerous  followers  expanded  the  scheme  with 
indefatigable  energy— so  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  a  single  subject 
which  a  Jesuit-pen  has  not  attempted. 

In  the  mathematics  the  Company  ever  continued  to  produce  minds 
of  the  highest  order,  although  few,  if  any,  of  them,  enjoy  at  the  present 
day,  that  reputation  which  they  so  justly  won  in  the  times  of  the  Com- 
pany's glory.  Need  I  repeat  the  mere  names  of  these  authors  without 
a  description  of  their  labors  ?  The  history  of  Jesuit-literature  would 
itself  fill  volumes— and  not  without  interest  and  profit. 

Galileo  was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  though  thwarted  by  some  of 
the  body,  still  the  Jesuits  Riccioli  and  Grimakli  verified  and  support- 
ed his  "  hypothesis."  Astronomers,  philosophers,  and  geometricians, 
they  investigated  gravitation.  Riccioli,  with  immense  erudition,  put 
forth  a  work,  in  which  he  combined  all  that  had  been  contributed  to 
the  science  of  astronomy  by  the  ancients  and  the  moderns :  he  dis- 
covered and  named  the  spots  in  the  moon,  whilst  Grimaldi  added  five 
hundred  stars  to  the  catalogue  of  Kepler.  Grimaldi  put  forth  his 
treatise  on  light  and  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,t  and  the  Jesuits  claim 
the  honor  of  having  thus  suggested  to  Newton  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  his  optics.  The  Jesuit  L'Hoste,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  royal  school  of  Toulon,  having  passed  much  of  his  time  on  ship- 
board as  chaplain,  gave  the  world  the  results  of  his  experience  in  useful 
treatises  on  navigation,  naval  architecture,  naval  evolutions,  and  a  com- 
pendium of  mathematics  most  necessary  to  an  officer.  For  n^ore  than 
a  century  his  treatises  were  indispensable  in  the  navies  of  France, 
Holland,  and  England.     The  British  midshipman  thumbed  this  "  Je- 

*  See  the  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Jcsii  for  the  list  of  the  Company's  writers. 
T  "  De  Lumine  et  Coloribus  Iridis," 
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miil'H  hook."  iin  ii  wtiw  ciilli'il,  williniH  nninitifr  iiiiv  link  nroonvrrnion. 
(lllli'C  minim'  .IrNiiiln  niiili'ii    in  (lie  uiiki>  (il    I/IIohIc;   nniitiig  Ihn  wni 

•'•;»»'• I'l''"  «lu  t'litil.-lliiid  «iivo  Ihhiy  yp»r«  nl'  hir*  liln  In  tlio  lniiiiiii|' 

or  Ihfi  yomif)  (jiiKi'iln  or  ili(>  ntynl   niiMiiic.     ChiulcH   ltnr|{(M<|ii(<i(liiii<i 
llio  "  Art  ol  l''iMli!itMi(ioii  mill  (lir  I^i'Ii'ihm'  nl   I'Iiiitb." 

AlliiiiiiiNiiiB  Kiifhm'  li-O  iiiidiinjf  iiiiiiiiiil.  Dcrply  iniliiiliul  in  Ih-lupw 
liml  nllim-  I'liiNlmn  Iiuihiiii«i'w,  Iio  Nliimmpil  ovnr  llii'  HUiliu'n  nC  nil  (lir 
fH'inm'i'N,  mil  williniit  iti'i'MHiniiiil  drplli  niiil  |M-m'lniliiMi  :  |ii<|'Iiii|in  ho 
mUiidIiIimI  on  Nrwioii'w  Hiuviliilion.  ( M'  rxii-iiHivn  iiiiil  vuiicil  i<rm|ilioii 
III'  wiiB  II  oopioiiM  wriliM'i  lull  hin  jmluinoni  \vn«  ildi-i'livo :  jm  liii'knd 
orilii'iMn>.  nml  iiinippil  loo  IimnIiIv  nl  roiii'limioiiN,  hh  wo  Iiiivp  «rni  willi 
rcynnl  lo  Iiim  inrciiiiil  liy|iollii<(iiM  in  llm  ciitdrn  ci'iilri'.  Il  In  hiiIiI  llmi 
III'  rniiciiMl  lip  coiilil  ii'Bolvi'  liny  i|iii'r«lioii.  Vi'iv  i'ii'iIiiIoiih,  iin  ninnl  of 
llio  li'iiiiH'il  .IrHiiilf.  Iiin  woiKb  pri'Hnil  ii  Mlrnnni!  innllry  ol"  iiRi<riil 
knowicilHi',  iippliciililo  liinln,  rulit-iiloiiB  iiolionn  iiml  ilrvolionul  pjnii- 
tndcn—timl  yot  inli'iTwIiny  iIiioiihIioiH,  {Voni  llio  iiiiinlicrlnMN  niiioiiN 
oxpi'iinu'iitn  wliicli  lie  ilrmMihcK  willi  llii'  iitmoMl  pn-ciNioii.  IIjh  piipd 
KcNili-r  ptiMiMlu'd  llio  Hiiin  ol'  nil  lim  pliiloHoplnnd  woikH  in  n  rulm 
voliiini',  i-nlidi'd  i'/ii/siolmiia  Mirftrrinna  /l.v/inimrtthi/is,  wlii<<li  in 
worth  piMiiMid — n  tninNhilion  ol'  ilio  work,  willi  roiirclionfi,  would  Im< 
liifjldy  iidvmiliigooiiH  lo  yoiilli,  hy  diri'i'liiiH  thrir  nirioMily  lo  oh\,r\H  n\ 
Hpiciiot'.  Il  \H  illiiNlriilcd  lliioii^honl.  KindiiM-  i-oIIimMimI  ii  viihiiililc 
iiuiKiMini  ol"  tinlniiiilirs,  wliiidi  lin  Inl'i  lo  llin  Uoniiin  Collcfjc.  hi 
Krulh'i's  Compcndiiim,  hcroic-ntuiu'd,  llimi'  jm  »  !idl  di-Hciiplion  nl  il, 
wilh  illiiNlriilioiiM.  In  hin  I'oli/tiroii/nti,  or  iho  Arliliro  ol'  l,iiii(^iiiinr«] 
ho  iiiiliddH  ti  nirlliod  "  ^vll"|•l>lly  tiny  oin<.  wilh  only  IiIh  iiiiilrniid  Inn- 
K<i!>«<'.  iiiijjIiI  oorirMpomI  with  the  iialivrN  ol'  iiitiny  olhrr  roiinlrirR." 
Orooinsc  {\h\  "  7\)tt'n' of  /hi/nl"  niKiifji'd  IiIm  iilli-'nlioii,  lojrrlhcr  willi 
Xoii/i's  ,ii'h,  wlioHc  iiiciiili'ciiin'  mid  coiiHlriiclion  ho  doNcnlicH  in  rmir 
hooks.  »iip('i!iddiiij(  "iMirii  UN  invi'MliynlioiiM  loiioliiii);  ihp  hIiiIo  ol'  ihiii^rM 
hrloro  tho  Doliijii',  iliinnu  <hi'  l>i'lii«i>.  mid  idlor  ih(<  |)(-|iik<'" — nil  inn 
pomloioiiH  hdio.'  in  llio  ooiiino  ol  ulmiil  lorly  yoiiiH.  ho  widln  iiiid 
piililLsIu'd  inoio  ihiin  I'oily  voIiiiiioh — niiiiiy  of  ilioni  in  I'olio  ;  mid  diod 
al  Konio  in  IdHO.  ngi'd  f<ovoiily-oi|,>hl.  TiioHo  piihliniliotiH  did  nol  iim- 
li'iially  inlcirorc  in  Iiin  (Mlnciiliomil  nvoi'iilimi  im  u  proloNHof  ol'  philoHo- 
nliy  tiiul  orionlid  ImimmgoN  al  Wiir/hor^;.  mid  ol'  niiilhoniiilii-M  in  llir 
lioinan  ( 'idlest-:  iIiin  tdiair  ho  iiilnl  lor  oikIiI  yotiiM.  mid  llicii  iCHii^nod 
il  lo  dcvoli'  hini.MoircxtdiiHivcly  lo  Ihn  I'uvoiilo  HliidioH.  Hini/ioniiv  nwA 
i\  sinking  Hoir-roniplan'iH'y  aro  llii-  proininnil  oxproNHioiiH  of  Ihh  ox- 
pandod  (Jornnin  phyHioynoiny.  as  t'xhihilrd  in  his  |toiiriiil. 

And  Ihc  Coiiipiiny  liiid  lirr  ailiHlH  \\h  well — i>ainloiH,  NculploiH,  arclii- 
tiHMN.  JaciinoH  ConrloiH  painlod  IiuIIIch,  Aiidiow  Po/,/,o  and  oIIicim  iii- 
vosliga.od  ll'.i-  nilcs  of  pi-iHpi<rlivi>;  and  even  to  llio  proHont  hnin  *' Tlio 

*   111  llin  tlionry  nl'  unlvnrmil  limmmno,  KioOirc  ii|i|ilir>ii  liix  nicihoil  lo  l.iiliii,  Kiilinii, 

Kirncli.  SutmiNh,  ninl  (;oriniiM.      Tlic  vnriiliuliu y  wlinh  lin  iiivciili'il  iihininIn   nl'  iil I 

eiixl<i<Mi  i.iiihlrod  \mhiIn.  mill  lui  (>\|ih'nni'n  liy  ni^iin  In  liit  iihiciiiI  u|iiiii,  iImi  viiriiililo 
t'niniH  of  vi'iJiM  iiiiil  noiiiiN.  'I'lio  si'.ino  wiuk  hivch  ii  IrniliKi'  mi  Sti'iinniniilni  oi  Slmrt- 
lirtiul  Wnlinu.  Uiiiuh  nilii  iioIiIcm  iinili'il  In  ihninI  IIiih  iiiil<<rnliiiiilili>  .Ii'nihI,  iiiiiI  cvi'Ii 
I'lotCKliiiit  |)iMH<(>H  Hii|ipll(Ml  liilll  with  iiioiiry  liti  Hid  |iinNi<i'lltlnii  of  Iiin  iiX|i«illlll<illU, 
bcKiklus  ooiitnliiiliiim  (**  'ai^  iiiiin<miiii  nil  (lie  (MiijoNttioN  tli<7  coiilil  oollttcl. 
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BOOK  X.  on.  BROUET. 


In  1640,  the  Company  had  celebrated  her  "secular  year,"  or  cen- 
tennial anniversary — "  an  infant  of  a  hundred  years."  Vast  were  the 
rejoicings  of  the  members  on  that  festive  occasion.  Numberless  ex- 
travagant poems,  emblems,  allegories,  besides  the  Imago,  glorified  the 
event  with  pomp  and  magnificence — all  the  world  was  forced  to  open 
its  million  eyes  to  the  wealth,  talent,  and  therefore  power,  of  the  im- 
perial Company. 

On  that  occasion,  Vitelleschi,  the  general,  addressed  to  the  fathers 
and  brothers  of  the  Company  a  memorable  episde.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  occasion  of  triumph — a  glorious  jubilee  for  all;  but  proph'^tic 
sounds  boomed,  with  the  stifled  muttering  of  the  muffled  horn  sound- 
ing the  dismal  alarm  in  the  morning  watch  of  the  camp,  when  the 
scouts  have  announced  the  enemy  at  hand. 

After  feelingly  bewailing  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  make  all  the 
members  of  a  body  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  a  few,  he  urges  the 
necessity  to  act  upon  the  maxim;  quoting  the  words  of  Augustin — 
"What  thou  doest,  the  Society  does,  on  whose  account  thou  doest  it, 
and  whose  son  thou  art."  With  strong  words  of  earnest  impeachment 
— and  yet  so  cautiously  that  he  prefers  to  quote  old  dead  authors  and 
Scripture,  rather  than  bring  a  pointed  accusation — he  insists  that  the 
primeval  ardor  and  spirit  of  the  Society  must  be  restored. 

"Thy  youth  shall  be  renewed  as  the  eagle's."  On  this  theme  he 
quotes  a  curious  exposition  of  Augustin,  giving  the  diagnosis  of  the 
eagle's  disease;  to  the  effect  that  there  happens  to  have  grown  on  the 
tip  of  the  beak  of  this  queen  of  the  birds  a  stony  induration,  the  upper 
and  lower  beak  being  united  by  a  sort  of  fleshy  tie  or  membrane,  so 
that  they  cannot  open  to  feed  :  hence,  says  he,  she  is  sorely  distressed 
by  the  languor  of  old  age,  and  pines  away  for  the  want  of  food.  But, 
he  adds,  she  is  instructed  by  nature  to  retrieve  her  better  days;  for 
striking,  and  worrying,  and  rubbing  the  excrescence  of  her  crooked 
beak  against  a  stone,  she  wears  away  by  degrees  the  morbid  obstruc- 
tion, and  at  length  opens  a  way  for  food.  Then  she  sets  to,  in  right 
good  earnest,  enjoys  her  meal ;  the  vigor  of  all  her  members  returns 
— her  feathers  shine  agaiii ;  with  llic  rudder  of  her  wings  she  cleaves 
the  upper  air  as  before ;  she  becomes,  after  her  old  age,  a  young  eagle. 
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Vilelleschi  continues  : — "  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  these  observa- 
tions  ;  let  the  authors  whom  Augustin  reads  answer  for  it.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  somehow  in  this  manner,  whether  by  the  infirmity  of  age  or  some 
carelessness  on  our  part,  an  indescribable  mass  of  afl'ections,  curved 
to  the  earth,  and  desires,  is  gathering  on  the  lips  of  our  hearts — whence, 
as  it  were  by  fleshy  curbs,*  the  mouths  of  the  mind  are  violently  closed, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  opened  to  heaven,  and  be  refreshed  by  Divine 
food.  The  royal  prophet  lamented  the  same  affliction  in  a  diflferent 
figure : — '  I  am  stricken  as  hay,  and  my  heart  is  dried  up.'t  Behold 
our  languor  and  old  age  !  But  what  is  the  cause  ?  '  Because  I  have 
forgotten  to  eat  my  breadJ'"  *  *  *  * 

"  But  whence  can  we  suspect  the  cause  of  our  insipidity  in  Divine 
things  ?--our  laborious  irksomeness  in  recollection  ? — in  checking  the 
wanderings  of  our  vague  imaginings,  frequently  tending  to  that  direc- 
tion which  is  least  to  be  desired,  because  we  have  not  repressed  them 
when  we  could  ?  What  is  that  tenacious  and  entangling  love|  of  the 
lowest  objects— the  world,  honor,  parents,  and  worldly  comforts? 
That  greater  authority  conceded  to  the  rebellious  flesh  and  blood,  rather 
than  to  the  spirit — in  actions,  for  I  care  nothing  for  words — that  ener- 
vated, exhausted  weakness  in  resisting  the  petitions  of  the  adversary 
in  our  conflicts  with  the  domestic  enemy — perhaps  not  entirely  yield- 
ing, but  still  not  evidencing  that  alacrity  and  exaltation  of  mind  to 
which  the  name  of  victory  is  given  ?  These  are  the  fruits  of  tepidity 
and  of  a  dissolute  spirit ;  which,  unless  it  is  raised  betimes  and  warmed 
anew,  is  ;learly  approaching  a  fall  and  destruction."§ 

Remissness  in  the  superiors — the  fear  of  giving  oflfence  to  the  in- 
feriors; too  great  indulgence,  favoritism,  self-love,  self-interest  ;||  ex- 
cessive care  and  solicitude  in  worldly  matters — such  are  the  notes  of 
preparation  prophetic  of  a  fall,  that  Vitelleschi  kindly  and  considerately 
alludes  to  in  this  curious  epistle, — "  which,"  he  says,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  "  has  been  ploughed  out  of  his  own  and  inmost  heart, 
and  the  very  blood  of  his  soul — for  it  would  be  his  last  to  the  Com- 
pany-"1f  The  conclusion  is  strong  and  urgent:  "I  eagerly  call  all  to 
witness,  and  proclaim  to  them  that,  with  Bernard,  I  expect  an  answer 
to  this  epistle — but  an  answer  of  deeds,  not  words."**  The  letter  is 
dated  Nov.  15,  1639. 

What  a  lamentable  contrast  is  this  letter  to  its  contemporary,  the 
Imago,  whose  representations  of  the  Company  we  have  just  perused  ! 

The  exhortation  had  no  effect: — the  torrent  was  rushing  on;  no 
human  power  could  check  or  resist  its  violence. 

From  1645  to  1649,  the  virtuous  general  of  the  Company,  Vincenzo 

*  "  Jarneis  Jupatis." 

t  The  reader  will  remark  this  forced  application  of  the  text. 

X  "  Tenax  amor  et  viscatus." 

^  Epist.  4,  Mutii  Vitelleschi ;  ed.  Antwerp.     1665. 

II  «'  Privatus  in  seipsum  amor  cum  proprii  nominis,  et  commoditatum  acriore  studio 
conjunctus." 

II  "  Utique  scripia  ex  pccuiiari  meo  et  intimo  eeiisu,  et  unimi  sanguine  exarata." 

**  "  Omnes  cum  B.  Bernardo  impatientiiis  obtestor,  iisque  denuntio  expectare  me  ad 
hanc  epistolam  benignitatis  vestrse  responsum  ;  sed  responsum  facti,  non  verba." 
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CarafTa,  strove  in  like  manner,  and  in  vain,  to  forefend  impending  ruin 
"Caraffa  was  a  man  of  little  learning,  but  of  extraordinary  piety  and 
devotion.  He  would  never  have  a  carriage  for  his  use,  nor  be  treated 
in  any  respect  differently,  as  to  food  or  raiment,  from  the  humblest  of 
the  brethren  .—-as  for  others,  he  wished  that  the  Jesuit-fathers  would 
truly  lead  the  lives  of  religious  men,  ceasing  to  meddle  in  politics  and 
to  frequent  courts.  The  insurmountable  difficulties  he  encountered 
in  trying  to  effect  this,  were  the  primary  cause  of  his  death."* 

Caraffa  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Company,  exhorting  the  fathers  and 
brothers  to  "a  preservation  of  the  primeval  spirit  of  the  Company." 
He  pointedly  alludes  to  infractions  of  the  vow  of  poverty,  dividing  the 
various  delinquents  into  five  classes,  and  throwing  some  light  on  the 
various  animal  instincts  which  prevailed  among  the  members.  He 
indirectly  alludes  to  the  indiscriminate  literary  pursuits  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Order;— "for  how  monstrous  will  it  be 
to  consign  the  chalice,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  altar,  to  profane  uses, 
following  the  example  of  the  sacrilegious  Balthasar  !  But  the  matter 
is  not  a  little  more  serious  when  the  mind  of  a  religious  man  is  defiled 
by  the  refined  knowledge  of  empty  topics."  The  following  passage 
is  very  striking : — 

"  If  you  ask  me,  what  it  is  to  read  unchaste  books  ;  books  conceived 
by  the  instinct  of  the  evil  spirit,  composed  and  published  in  his  own 
type,  to  indicate  to  men  the  way  of  destruction,  as  if  it  was  not  already 
known  and  precipitous  ?  [If  you  ask  me  this  question]  you  will  hear 
me  repeat  that  it  is  to  drink  to  the  devil  in  the  sacred  cup  !  It  is  to 
labor  to  gratify  the  devil  and  afllict  God,  as  far  as  possible.  For,  if 
this  proscribed  reading  of  such  books  prevails  in  the  world,  how  much 
more  detestable  is  it  in  a  religious  man— -in  a  Jesuitt— in  a  student  of 
the  sacred  pages— in  one  who  is  appointed  for  the  conversion  of  souls, 
and,  by  the  function  of  his  institute,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  !  Nor 
does  the  excuse  avail,  namely,  the  language  and  eloquence  of  such 
books,  whose  brilliancy  some  allege  as  a  cause  of  their  reading— to 
acquire  that  recommendation. "t 

After  pointing  out  the  mighty  evils  that  overwhelm  the  spirit  by  this 
practice,  and  alluding  to  profane,  wordly  conversation  in  general,  Ca- 
raffa says : — 

"  Nor  can  I  possibly  pass  over  in  silence,  that  these  errors  result,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  the  error  of  the  superiors."§ 

That  the  practice  existed,  may  be  evident  from  the  following: 

"I  speak  particularly  to  our  younger  scholars,  and  I  wish  this  ex- 
hortation to  penetrate  deeply  in  their  minds;  but  I  enjoin  the  superiors, 
that,  if  they  detect  any  one  (which  Heaven  forbid !)  reading  such  books, 
or  having  them  in  his  possession,  let  them,  without  admitting  any  ex- 

*  Diario,  Deone,  12  Giugno,  1649,  apud  Ranke,  who  gives  the  original,  p.  307,  note, 
t  "  In  homine  de  Societate."  =       '  r 

t  "Nee  valet  excuaatio  linguarum  et  eloquentiie  quarum  inde  nitorem  se  petere 
nonnulh  causantur."  '^ 


**      ii    *'' 


Nee  posse  videor  tacitus  praeterire,  quiecunque  h£c  errantur,  magnam  partem 
Superiorum  errore  venire." 
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cuse  or  intercession,  send  him  at  once  back  to  the  novitiate,  there  to 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  religious  virtue,  which  he  has  not  hitherto  tasted." 
i5ome  pertinent  advice  follows,  such  as  to  refrain  from  all  worldly 
affairs—"  they  are  not  ours,  they  are  foreign  -.''—nostra  non  sunt,  aliena 
sunt.* 

"Our  procurators,"  he  says,  "should  be  more  cautious;  for  although 
they  seek  what  is  just,  by  lawful  right,  still  they  seem  to  seek  it  with 
avarice  and  cupidity ;  and  exhibit  too  much  avidity  that  smells  of  the 
world. "t 

Nevertheless,  I  find  in  the  "Instructio  pro  Procuratore"  the  follow- 
ing very  pertinent  language— in  reading  it,  one  fancies  it  is  the  character 
ot  a  griping  attorney.     "  The  office  of  procurator  is  defined  under  five 
heads.     1st.  He  must  preserve  the  goods  and  rights  of  the  college, 
idly.  He  must  take  care  that  the  revenues  do  not  decrease,  but  rather 
be  augmented.     3dly.  He  must  exact  with  the  greatest  diligence  the 
debts  that  are  owed  to  the  college.    4thly.  He  must  see  that  the  goods 
and  moneys  be  properly  disposed  of.     5thly.  He  must  take  care  to  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  received  or  delivered.    Whence 
It  is  especially  evident  that  to  this  function  should  be  destined  a  very 
prudent,  skilful,  and  faithful  man,  one  who  is  not  engaged  in  any  other 
occupation  which  can  impede  his  duty."     After  this  summary,  a  mi- 
nute detail  IS  given,  most  cleverly  enumerating  all  the  particulars  to 
which  he  has  to  attend  in  his  farming-book— the  number  of  acres,  quality 
of  land,  products  of  wheat,  wine,  olives,  fodder,  and  wood,  &c.     "He 
must  be  present  when  the  products  are  measured,  sown,  and  collected, 
and  when  the  vintage  takes  place,  and  the  olives  are  pressed ;  and  must 
not  trust  too  much  to  the  rustics.     At  the  same  time  he  must  get  back 
what  he  has  lent  to  the  laborers,  and  must  recover  from  other  debtors 
at  stated  times,  and   must  not  be  too  indulgent,— for  by  conceding  a 
long  delay  m  the  payment  of  debts,  it  comes  to  pass  at  length  that  they 
are  not  paid  at  all."     And  yet,  this  griping  Procurator  is,  in  the  three 
last  lines,  told  to  confide  in  "Divine  Providence"  !|    CarafTa  concludes 
his  epistle  before  quoted,  in  the  following  urgent  obtestation  :— 
"I  can  add  nothing  more  to  this  epistle,  for  if  this  be  done,  it  is  suf- 

*  "  Sunt  nee  toti  spirituales, 
Sunt  nee  toti  seculares, 
Sed  in  omnibus  xquales. 

"  Eminent  inter  clericos, 
Imperant  inter  laicos, 
Excellunt  inter  aulicoe." 
Jesuito-graphia,  in  Elixir  Jesuiticum.    Annoprimi  Jtibilai  Jesuit ici,  1645. 

t  Avare  et  cupide  videntur  petere. 
"  Sunt  periti  mendieantes, 
Sunt  quasi  nihil  habentes, 
Et  omnia  possidentes. 

"  Opulentes  civitates, 
Ubi  sunt  commoditates, 
Semper  qua:runt  isti  Patrcs."=-0&?'  supr^. 

X  Instruct,  pro  Administratione,  &c.— Pro  Procuratore.  Corp.  Instit.  Soc.  Jesu,  ii. 
p.  243,  et  seq. 
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fidmt, — si  hoc  fiat,  sufficit, — to  renew  the  Society,  and  to  restore  her 
to  her  primitive  complexion  and  health:  but  I  again  and  again  desire  that 
these  words  should  not  vanish  into  air,  but  be  ratified  by  deeds."  To 
aid  them  in  this  object,  he  strongly  recommends  "  all  to  renovate  and 
bring  to  perfection  their  piety  in  the  worship  of  the  most  holy  motlier 
of  God."*  They  had  praised  her  so  much  with  their  endless  poems 
and  treatises,  that  they  "got  sick  of  the  subject."t 

Piccolomini  succeeded  to  Caraffa.  Instead  of  striving  to  stem  the 
torrent,  he  anxiously  shunned  all  vigorous  and  decisive  measures, 
though  naturally  inclined  to  severity.  He  was  frightened  into  sub- 
mission to  his  aristocratical  subjects,  and  only  pondered  how  he  ..light 
give  satisfaction  to  his  brethren  of  the  Company.  For  by  this  time  it 
was  no  longer  advisable  to  attempt  any  change  in  the  Order.  Alessan- 
dro  Goffredi,  who  succeeded  in  1651,  would  fain  have  done  this,  and 
strove  at  least  to  set  bounds  to  the  aspiring  ambition  of  the  members  ; 
but  the  two  months  of  his  tenure  of  office  were  enough  to  bring  upon 
him  the  universal  detestation  of  the  Company: — the  Jesuits  hailed  his 
death  as  a  release  from  tyranny.  Still  greater  was  the  aversion  which 
the  next  general,  Goswin  Nickel,  drew  down  on  himself.  He  could 
not  be  charged  with  contemplating  any  very  sweeping  measures  of  re- 
form :  he  left  things,  on  the  whole,  to  go  on  as  they  were :  only  he  was 
accustomed  to  adhere  obstinately  to  opinions  once  adopted,  and  his  de- 
meanor was  rude,  discourteous,  and  repulsive;  but  this  was  enough  to 
■wound  the  self-love  of  powerful  members  of  the  Order  so  deeply  and 
so  keenly,  that  the  General  Congregation  of  1661  proceeded  to  mea- 
sures against  him,  the  possibility  of  which  we  could  scarcely  anticipate 
from  the  monarchical  theory  of  the  Constitutions.  They  first  begged 
permission  of  Pope  Alexander  VH.  to  associate  with  their  general,  a 
vicar  with  the  right  of  succession.  It  was  granted  ;  and  the  Roman 
Court  pointed  out  Oliva  for  the  office,  and  the  Order  complacently 
elected  that  favorite  of  the  palace.  After  some  discussion  as  to  the 
power  which  Oliva  was  to  wield,  it  was  decided  that  the  general,  Nickel, 
had  forfeited  all  his  authority,  which  was  to  be  entirely  transferred  to 
the  vicar ;  and  then  they  inserted  a  mendacious  decree  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Congregations,  stating  that  Nickel  had  voluntarily  asked  to  re- 

*  Epist.  R.  P.  N.  Vincent.  Caraffaj.  Inst.  Soc.  Jesu,  ii. 

t  It  waa  at  this  time  that  the  Jesuit  Melchoir  Inchofer  petitioned  the  pope  to  effect 
a  reformation  in  the  Order,  instancing  twenty-nine  abuses  of  various  kinds.  The  pope 
suggested  the  matter  to  the  Congregation  which  elected  Caraffa,  but  nothing  was  done. 
Soon  after  there  appeared  a  worit  entitled  Monarchia  SoUpsorum,!  or,  the  Monarchy  of 
Themselves  o/one,  allegorically  but  most  systematically  dissecting  the  whole  state  of  the 
Jesuit-Order.  It  is  an  admirable  performance,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
one  not  a  Jesuit  of  considerable  standing  in  the  Company.  Its  effect  was  immense, 
and  stirred  the  Jesuits  with  suspicions  of  a  traitor.  Suspicion  fell  on  Inchofer,  whom 
they  resolved  to  banish  and  carry  off  to  some  distant  locality.  He  was  treacherously 
seized  and  hurried  away  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Jesuits:  but  the  pope  being  informed 
of  the  matter,  summoned  Caraffa,  who  doubtless  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  as  he 
stated.  Still,  the  pope  commanded  the  immediate  restoration  of  Inchofer,  which  was 
done  accordingly.  Of  course,  the  Jesuit  apoiogists  deny  the  deed,  but  their  argu- 
jnentation  is  not  conclusive  against  the  fact.  See  the  preface  to  the  Monarchic  des 
Solipses:  Amsterdam,  1721. 
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dience,  itself  deno  ed   ^01,;//  ^7'  P""'''P'«  ^^^  unconditional  obe' 

..ame  0  decen  V  i^av  a^ffe«  r  n,  ;r''V''''  P"-!"' ""J"  the  false 
who  perform  snleS^„.,l'  '  "I'^J','"!'"-'  '"«<■■>'  ™ore  easily  those 
ecrls  of  priices  "  "''  ^■■"'"'"^'"^y  "'ose  who  freqttent  the 

UcrrpClLrptiT  tti".i^"-'  eomfor.s-i„e,,a,lo„  ,o  par- 

0"  e\:!;:^lrth°e;i;ap;e:?L-rer"'"  •""''"•  ^"^  "■-  "'f™-  '""^ 

JhT5»nS^„i"e;,';CZ'ji  ^fl'*'  "f  their  rela,ives-i.s  sad  effeets 
"  lint  what  of  ihnl^         <1  sease-are  feehngly  brought  forward. 

field  ;dof^hirUt°;t?.r;h'"^''■''  ™"t  'f  *»  '-'J'' 

worldly  affairs  r     '""«"'"'"•  '""'  "lemselves  to  the  negotiation  of 
unfoSSy  "\rept  l^""  '''""''  '"  °PP°^"=  "-•  --'-•  '»»•  has 

vicr'o?"Lr,,'a,re)"wi';h''r' n*"'  '?"■""' "'  '■^"'  -^  «*  (""= 

whilst  they  are^'Tp  „g^  *!„";™?,  °f  '""""'"y  and  frugality,  and 

wnere,  and  lament  the  penury  of  the  establishment."§  ' 

*  Dec.  XL  Congr.  dec.  L  f  Ranke,  with  contemporary  vouchers,  p.  307. 

t    '  Cum  hoc  fastu  dignitatis 
Juiigo  Totum  paupertatis, 
.   „  .      .   „  ^^  decus  humilitatis." 

>)  Epist.  1.  R.  p.  N.  G.  Nickel. 
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Throo  VPars  after,  Niokel  had  written  a  desperate  and  stirring  mani- 
festo "to  the  fathers  and  brothers,"  respecting  "the  pernicious  provin- 
cial and  national  spirit"  which  had  spread  disunion  in  the  Company. 
Nickel  justifies  the  severity  of  his  animadversions  by  the  numerous 
letters, — non  unis  Uteris,— wh'wh  he  had  received  on  the  subject,  and 
admits  his  belief  that  the  complaints  and  representations  were  substan- 
tially correct.*  The  forced  resignation  and  real  deposition  of  the  gene- 
ral ensued  as  the  result  of  these  animadversions,  which  were  discour- 
teous to  die  lordly  aristocracy. 

General  Oliva  was  a  man  who  loved  outward  repose,  good  living, 
and  political  intrigue — and  was,  therefore,  just  the  man  for  the  Com- 
pany. He  had  a  villa  not  far  from  Albano,  where  he  cultivated  the 
rarept  foreign  plants,  doubUess  supplied  by  his  numerous  apostles  all 
the  world  over.  Even  when  in  the  city,  he  used  to  retire  from  lime 
to  time,  to  the  novitiate-house  of  Santo  Andrea,  where  he  gave  audi- 
ences to  no  one  whatever.  His  table  was  furnished  with  none  but  the 
choicest  meats. 

"  Indiic  gnlli,  capones, 
Turdi,  lepores,  pavones, 
Sunt  horum  patrum  buconcs. 

*'  Pingui  came  vitulina, 
Non  bovina  seri  ovina, 
1  ■  Horum  plena  est  culina." 

He  never  went  abroad  on  foot ;  in  his  dwelling  comfort  was  carried  to 
an  excessive  degree  of  refinement. 

"Claras  tEdes,  bonum  vinum, 
BoDum  pancm,  bonum  linum, 
Et  pallium  tempestivum." 

He  enjoyed  his  position  and  his  power : — assuredly  such  a  man 
was  not  fitted  to  revive  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Company.  In  fact, 
the  Company  was  now  daily  departing  from  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.t 

<'Vivunt  un?l  joviales, 
Agunt  dies  feriales 
Quot  optarent  esse  tales  ?t 

<<  Solicit!  de  gloriii 
Semper  et  de  pecunift 
Et  augenda  familiS." 

The  members  of  the  colleges  had  often  more  leisure  than  their  rela- 
tives who  were  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life  : — these  members 
managed  their  business  for  them,  collected  their  money,  and  carried  on 
their  lawsuits.  But  the  mercantile  spirit  seized  the  colleges  as  well 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  we  have  seen  with  regard  to  the  English 
College  at  Rome.    The  Jesuits  wished  to  secure  their  prosperity  ;  and, 

*  ««  Ego  quoque  Bubesse  aliquid,  idque  non  /eu/s  jnomenh',  tot  querelis,  scriptioni- 
busqiie  suspicer."— £pts^  ii.  Gos.  Nickel:  Corp.  Instit.  Soc.  Jesu,  ii. 

t  Ranke,  p.  308.  .  ,      .^.  „ 

I  In  a  tract  entitled  F.prcimens  of  Jesuit-Enjoyments— Dehcinrum  Jemiticarum  t>pe- 
cimina,  there  is  a  glorious  account  of  one  of  their  banquets  at  the  German  College. 
"  Sic  Uur  ad  astra,"  &c.     See  Arcana,  Soc.  Jesu,  p.  254,  et  seq. 
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as  argo  donation^,  were  no  longer  made  to  them,  they  endeavored  to 
make  up  lor  them  by  means  of  trade.     Easily  they  found  a  "  probable 
opimon     to  juHiijy  their  departure  from  their  vows  and  Constitutions. 
Ihe  earliest  monks  had  increased  their  wealth  by  tilling  the  ground, 
and  so  the  Company  might  multiply  her  gold  by  trade  and  banking, 
llie     Koman  College"  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  at  Macc- 
rata,  at  hrst  only  for  its  own  use,  then  for  that  of  all  the  colleges  i,  the 
provmce,  and  hnally  for  the  public.     Their  agents  aiter.ded  the  fairs. 
1  heir  close  connection  between  the  several  colle^'  s  gave  rise  to  a 
money-changing  traffic  or  banking.     'J'ho  Portogucse  ambassador  at 
Kome  was  directed  to  draw  upon  the  Jesuits  of  his  own  country      The 
transactions  m  the  colonies  were  particularly  prosperous  ;  the  commer- 
cial connections  of  the  order  spread  like  a  net  over  the  two  continents, 
having  Its  centre  in   Lisbon.     Wherever  there  was  a  province,  or  a 
mission,  there  was  Jesuit-traffic.     This  was  a  spirit  which,  when  once 
evoked,  necessarily  aflectod  the  entire  economy  of  the  Order  * 

Still  the  Company  held  up  the  principle  of  giving  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. 1  resents,  however,  were  accepted  on  the  admission  of  pupils,  as 
Irom  the  first,  according  to  the  distinct  assertion  of  HasenmuiJer  On 
certain  festival  occasions,  occurring  twice  a  year  at  least,  wealthy  pupils 
were  welcomed  by  preference.  On  the  benches  there  was  always  a 
marked  distinction  shown  to  the  nobles— as  expressly  enjoined  in  the 
Ratio  Sludiorum.]  Now  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  these 
youths  felt  a  proportionate  consciousness  of  independence,  and  would 
no  longer  submit  to  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  discipline. 

A  Jesuit  who  raised  his  slick  against  his  pupil  was  stabbed  by  him 
with  a  poniard.  A  young  man  in  Gubbio,  who  was  treated  too  harshly 
by  the  Father  Prefect,  killed  him.  Even  in  Rome,  the  commotions  in 
the  college  were  the  incessant  theme  of  conversation  in  the  city  and 
the  palace.  The  Jesuit-leachers  were  once  actually  imprisoned  a 
whole  day  by  their  pupils  !  The  demand  of  these  young  insurgents 
was  complied  with— their  rector  was  actually  dismissed  to  please  "the 
boys;"  for  the  Jesuit-authorities  had  compromised  themselves  by 
many  an  act  of  base  subservience,  and  they  could  not  resist  the  autho- 
rity thereby  acquired  over  them  by  their  pupils.  In  a  word  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits  had  passed  its  meridian  ;— they  had  taught  mankind 
to  suspect  them  of  the  basest  motives  in  their  pursuits  and  measures.! 
The  violences  of  their  college-pupils  in  Poland  were  frightful  and  no- 
torious. 

Low  tricks  and  cunning  then,  more  than  ever,  promoted  the  tran- 
fiipnt  objects  of  the  Jesuits.  They  strove  to  operate  on  all  ranks  of 
society,  by  means  of  agents  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Company 
—men  and  women  who  bound  themselves  by  vow,  like  the  English 
priest,  to  some  particular  member  or  the  whole  Company,  to  be  guided 
m  all  their  actions  by  that  authority,  always  ready  to  execute  any  com- 

*  Ranke,  p.  308 ;  Quesnel,  i. ;  Discours  Prelim.  97,  et  seq. 

t  Reg.  Prof.  Siiidior.  iul".  29.  «  Nobiiibiis  commodiora  suSsetlia." 

t  Ranke,  p.  308. 
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mnnd.*  Tlmy  wore,  for  tho  niOHt  pnrt,  pcrHons  of  tlio  middle  nnd 
upper  rankH, — widows,  atul  tuerciiiiiilH  (tnauy  of  wlioin  were  veritalile 
liiy-brollierH),  and  were  cnabiiul  liy  iheir  totally  Hecular  exterior,  with 
the  Hoeret  instniclioMH  imparted  hy  the  JeHiiitH,  to  hriiij,'  about  tlionc 
delijrhtfnl  windfallH,  in  tli(!  siiapi;  of  donatioim  or  lej^at-ies,  wliieli  mijrlit 
bo  pioiiHly  Hot  forth  as  "  the  hlcHsiiijrH  of  a  Hpccial  Providence,"  evjir 
watchful  for  the;  wanlH  of  the  fatlu^rH.  MeniherH  who,  for  any  jjarli- 
eular  purpoHo  or  by  any  nireHHity,  were  separated  froni  the  hody,  and 
still  corilinucMl  under  itH  patronaj![e,  eame  under  tho  8am<!  (hinomina- 
lion.  ThuH,  Father  Maiml)Ourj,s  one  of  the  hent  liiHiorieal  writers  of 
the  Company,  wrote;  a|j;ainHt  the  court  of  Home,  in  favor  of  the  rreiich 
clerjjy,  tln-n  Hirujmlinjr  ajraiuHi.  the  papal  preteiisiona.  To  punish  tho 
man,  l*opo  Innocent  XI.  commanded  the  jroneral  to  expel  Maimhourfr, 
who  thenceforward,  with  a  pension  from  the  Fresnch  kiiiff,  and  the 
Compatiy's  patronajre,  became  a  secidarised  Jesuii.t 

There  was  another  class  of  men  en^ai^'ed  in  tho  pay  of  the  Company, 
ronsiHtinf:;  of  persons  for  whom  the  Jesuits  obtained  pensions,  livinfrs, 
or  abbacies.  Dispersed  over  ICurope  in  every  court,  these  men  were 
of  i^reat  service  in  building  up  tho  .lesuit-monarehy,  and  tho  constant 
agents  in  that  systematic  rsinontiij^e  which  enai)le(i  tho  Jesuits  to  be 
always  prepared  for  tho  disastrous  events  which  were  unavoidable. 

*  In  tho  oarly  pnrt  ol"  the  17th  contiiry  num  were  nmused  with  tho  concoction  of  ii 
now  Orilor  of  roligioiiH  Indies,  hy  tho  nsHlHtiinco  of  tho  Jesuit  RoKer  Lee— iinotiicr 
utlliction  to  tlin  ICnRliah  iniHBion.  Their  projtuH  who  to  live  in  coniiMunity,  under  cnrlain 
voWB,  but  without  any  ohligation  ofoncloHure, — to  InHtruct  youn^  Indies, — and  to  ranihlo 
0¥or  tho  country ;  nny,  even  to  the  Turits  nnd  inlidels,  in  order  to  '<  (jiiin  souls."  No 
wonder  that  "  tho  Jesuits  mainly  supported  their  cuuso,  and  took  ^rreat  pains  to  obtain 
them  an  establishment."  Tliey  becanio  notorious,  and  went  i>y  various  names,  such 
us  Knglish  Jcsuitesses,  Wardists,  from  n  Mrs.  Ward,  their  foundress  j  nls),  Kxpectatives, 
from  their  expecting  the  papal  approval  of  their  Order;  nnd  lastly,  thoy  rejoiced  in  the 
appellntion  of"  Apostolic  Viragoes,"  nnd  "  Gttllopini^  Uirh,"  with  reference  tociirtain 
"  improper  behavior  in  those  who  were  permitted  to  ramble  abroad,  upon  tho  protenco 
of  carrying  on  their  interest."  Itappearu  that  these  Jesuitesses  of  England  knew  how 
to  enjoy  life  nnd  dignity, as  well  as  mako  vov.'s  and  win  souls.  "  Mrs.  Mary  Alcock," 
says  Tierney,"  tho  first  mother-minister  of  this  institute,  speaking  of  Mrs,  Ward,  says: 
'  She  cnme  like  a  duchess  to  visit  the  Ignntian  prisoners  at  Wisbcacli,  in  a  coach,  attend- 
ed with  two  pages  riding  with  her  in  the  said  coach,  and  two  orthrco  attendants  of  her 
own  sex;'  nnd  she  adds, — '  tt  is  notorious  that  Mrs.  Ward  nnd  her  company  lived  at 
Hungerford  ffouso,  in  the  Strand,  very  riotously,  with  oxcessivo  charge  both  for  costly 
garments  nnd  dainty  faro;  not  omittinjf  to  dress  herself  nnd  the  rest  in  the  newest  and 
most  fantastical  manner.'  "  In  fact,  it  seoms  that  they  were  a  scandal  to  the  mission, 
and  justified  tho  worst  suspicions  against  them,  when  tho  English  clergy  memorialised 
the  pope  on  tho  subject — not  failing  to  urge  the  fact  *'  that  tho  Jesuits  were  expressly 
forbidden  by  their  rules  to  meddle  or  mix  in  the  government  of  women,  and  yet  the 
Jcsuitesses  make  use  of  the  Jesuits  alone,  in  all  their  concerns,  in  England  and  abroad, 
80  that  they  seem  to  think  it  a  crime  to  permit  any  other  priest  to  hear  tho  secrets  of 
their  conscience  in  confession."  In  spite  of  opposition  they  besieged  the  pope  with 
petitions  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Order;  and  it  was  then  that  they  oifered  the 
"  fourth  vow"  in  behalf  of  the  Turks  and  infidels  :  but  so  many  ««  odd  histories"  were 
told  of  them,  tlint  Tope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630,  suppressed  the  sisterhood,  and  sent  the 
ladies  to  the  world  ngain,  which,  doubtless,  they  had  never  lel\.— T/ernev.iv.  Append. 
p.  ccxxix.  et  seq.,  and  p.  Ill,  note. 

t  This  happened  in  1682.  Feller,  xiii.  351.  In  the  following  year  appeared  a  clever 
work  entitled  Le  Jisuite  Sicularisi,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Maimbourg  and 
a  friend  who  bitterly  denounces  the  Jesuits.  Tho  book  took  effect,  and  the  Jesuits 
soon  put  forth  a  denunciation  of  the  stinging  wasp. 
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HO  llmt  "  tho  ,^n,'au.r  part  or  alltho  InniHu.uionH  inChriHt^rnioni'^taZd 
throiifrh  Ihr  huiidH  oi  iho  Ji-huiI«  ;  and  iho«o  only  Huccuoded  which  were 
not  opposed  by  the  JeNiiilH."* 

AmoM^  the  maniiHcriptH  of  the   Uritinh  Mnsci.m,  there  in  a  pasuport 

f.'nn'-wi^  '  '.'';*"""  !"  '^''^''  '*"■'  ^''"'  <"""«'d"nUion  of  2()0,()(K)  /lorinii 
U'M'OO/.  ,  to  ll.ppohte  Hnwni,  at  (;and,  promiHing  "  to  defend  him 
afrinmi  all  mlernal  p..wers  that  might  attempt  on  his  person,  Iuh  «ouI. 
hiH  goodH,  and  meanH."t  ' 

III  positive  faet,  the  enormous  privileges  granted,  at  their  reqnost,  to 
the  .lesuils  by  mimeroiiH  popeH,  aecelorated  their  downfall  hy  faeili- 
tatiiig  abuse  and  perversion.  'J'he  .IrH.iitH  might  abHolve  sinners  from 
any  and  every  erime-from  all  ecelesiastical  censnreH,  pains,  and  penal- 
tK'H,  with  only  two  exceptions,  of  no  material  diminution  to  their 
power.]. 

They  might  build  ehurehes,  ehapels,  houses,  anywhere  and  every- 
where,  and  no  one  was  to  molest  them  in  the  (iiilcrprise.  'J'hey  miirht 
«ell,  exehange,  or  otherwise  transfer  all  their  property,  moveables,  and 
immoveables,  present  and  to  (^ome,  pro  ilUynm  i;tilit/vtk  hch  hccchh. 
talc-~[or  their  utility  and  nitecssitics,  to  any  ])ersons,  of  every  rank  and 
condition— 111  other  words,  thoy  might  tradv,  tratli,.,  barter,  and  sdl.^ 

J  hey  might  exeommunicate  those  who  presumed  to  leave  the  Com- 
pany, as  we  have  seen.     'I'lu-re  is  no  appeal  from  the  chastising  power 
ol  the  Com|)any.     Powers  before  confined  to  bishops,  such  as  the  con- 
secration ol  churches,  vestments,  and  the  like,  were  conc(;ded  to  the 
Jesmts.     Whoever  seized  the  goods  or  money  of  the  Company,  or  be- 
ongiiig  to  p.irsons  connected  with  it,  whedier  colleges  or  houses   un- 
less restoration  be  made  in  three  days,  incurred  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication.    The  .Jesuits  might  commute  or  compound  for  all  vows- 
might  "relax"  each  other's  oaths,  "  without  prejudice  of  a  third  party" 
—a  i)roviso  left  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  absolvent.     'J'hey  might 
impose  censures,  penalties,  even  pecuniary  fines  on  all  who  rebelled 
against  them  or  otherwise  offended,  when  they  were  constituted  judges 
and  conservators— they  might  even   place  a  coiintrv  under  an  "inter- 
dict   or  minor  excommunication.     Their  power  to  absolve  in  cases  of 
Jiomicide,  and  to  grant  dispensations  in  downright  murder,  has  been 

ft?  7         '■f',^"":'"- ,  '»  "'f :«  '""•  "'"  ^vholo  n;gimc  oftl.o  Je«uil9,  towards  (he  end  of 
the  17ll),  iind  bc(,'innin>r  of  tho  hSili  contury. 

dc.'^n!^JL"ji',"  !''"■'•  '''"''m^  ^-  ''*•'•   "  ^"'"''  «""««iKn.;s,  protcstons  ot  promcUoriH  on  foi 

^  r  .^n)  ''"  ?"'V'r"'.'  """""■•'  "''■''"'""  "■■''"'"'  l*'^''"'''''  ""  •'-•"i'  «"»«  ^'^  protection, 
et  promol  do  lo  dofondro  contre  toutos  puissances  infcrnalos  (jiii  pourruiont  attcnte? 

nlr'^iTir.""''"!'  '""'?'  '''"'""•  "'f "  "'"y"""'  '!"«  """«  conjurons  et  conjurero.is 
pour  cet  eflct,  employan8  diuiH  ce  cas,  I'autoritc  ot  credit  du  Sur.lniasirnn  |>rinco  notro 
lomlateur  pour  ,.(ro  Ic  dit  Lc  Uracm  par  lui  prcsente  an  bionhourcux  chefdos  apfttros, 
:,mi^'n  '"i^  r  I"  '  ""^  d'oxactitutlo  commo  notro  ditc  Con.paKnie  lui  est  extrr-mcmen? 
n  m.T''.  r  ."  I  :io"^r"'  ^rT  "'''""^  ^''''  ''^  y  "l'''*""^  '"  '=•'<='"''  '^^  '••'  Coinpasnie. 
F  Mi  .«./"«*'' '"  "?  ^I"^«v''"»-  .•^^r^''''*  '""•  '«  ^^■'^"^"^  «^''^""  «^  '^^^'^  W^'tres 
■  7  r  „.  nnJ-  ""Y.fi"  r'^''^""^  ll'>««iocurneatin  hi.  valuable  Hist,  of  the  ifilh  and 
I  /in  I  cntunoH,  n.  43o,  note. 

t  Coinpend  Trivileg.  Absolutio.  ^  m  suprH,  Alienatio. 
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already  quoted.  In  the  matter  of  the  tender  passions  they  had  im- 
portant powers  of  dispensation.*  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  that, 
according  to  Escobar, "  a  dispensation  is  an  act  of  jurisdiction,  whereby 
any  one  is  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  a  law,  or  by  which  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  law  is  suspended."  Immunity  was  granted  to  all  who 
took  refuge  in  their  chnrches,  and  all  percons  were  prohibited  from 
laying  hands  on  such  fugitives,  under  penalty  of  excommunication.  In 
the  word  churches,  says  the  privilege,  are  included  colleges,  houses, 
gardens,  ofTices,  all  places. 

Numerous  indulgences  were  granted  to  the  Jesuits  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  most  trivial  actions ;  also  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
Jesuits,  were  they  even  in  Purgatory, — in  Purgatorio  exisfentes. 

Under  penalty  of  excommunication  all  are  forbidden  to  impugn  the 
"Constitutions,"  &c. 

Even  during  the  time  of  an  Interdict,  the  Jesuits  could  open  their 
doors,  say  mass,  hear  confessions,  &c. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  their  conduct  in  resisting  the  Venetian  go- 
vernment was  not  a  necessity  on  them,  as  papal  subjects. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  privileges  of  the  Company.!  The  Jesuits 
had  all  the  strong  passions  of  men,  as  we  have  seen  affirmed  by  their 
own  generals  as  well  as  by  facts ;  they  had  the  power  of  bishops  in 
their  professional  march  through  the  world;  they  were  omnipotent  in 
the  confessional  by  their  specious  and  accommodating  casuistry.  And 
now  those  extravagant  opinions  of  the  Jesuit-teachers  arrested  attention. 

In  1651,  Piccolomini  sent  forth  his  Ordinatio  respecting  the  ques- 
tions that  might  and  might  not  be  mooted  by  Jesuits.  In  the  introduc* 
tion  to  this  mandate,  he  says : — 

"There  are  not  wanting  serious  complaints  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces, respecting  certain  teachers  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  both  in 
the  Eighth  and  Ninth  congregation. "J 

A  list  of  permitted  and  forbidden  topics  is  subjoined — all  curiously 
illustrative  of  "the  activity  of  the  Jesuit-mind"  at  that  period — mere 
trifles  and  momentous  questions  following  each  other  in  admirable  con- 
fusion :  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  motion  of  the  planets 
being  among  the  proscribed  topics.  The  "  hypothesis"  had  not  yet 
become  a  "  theory." 

Six  "  other  propositions"  are  superadded — not  that  he  believes  any 
member  of  the  Society  has  taught  them— but  because  they  have  been 
"  brought  forward  by  the  deputies  "  The  first  proposition  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "God  is  the  cause  of  sin."  All  the  other  five  propositions 
refer  to  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity.     The  general  continues : — 

"  However,  we  do  not  at  all  censure  all  the  aforesaid  propositions ; 
but  we  only  forbid  them  to  be  taught  in  our  schools — for  the  sake  of 
greater  uniformity,  and  more  solid  and  copious  fruit  in  the  hearers: 

*  "  Dispensnre  ad  petendum  debitum  ciUii  iis  qui  consangtiineum  aut  consanguine.im 
sui  coiijiigis,  post  matrimonium  carnaliter,"  &c. — Ubi  svpril,  Dispensatio,8;  see  also 
9,  10, 

+  See  the  Compendium  Privilegiorum,  Corpus  Instil.  Soc.  Jesu.  ii. 

I  Ordinatio  pro  Studiis  Superioribus. 
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nor  should  the  authority  of  any  authors  be  alleged,  if  perchance  any  of 
these  propositions  be  found  in  their  works,  or  in  the  books  already  pub- 
lished by  our  men,  even  with  some  approbation — for  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  many  of  the  Jievisors  had  been  more  diligent  and  severe.''* 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  read,  that  the  conscientious  or  more 
prudent  members  of  the  Society  were  seriously  alarmed  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  opinions  that  had  begun  to  characterise  the  Jesuits. 

The  Jesuits  are  fond  of  quoting  Voltaire  in  their  defence.  The 
authority  is  suspicious:  it  has  just  about  as  much  weight  in  the  ques- 
tion as  the  authority  of  .Jack  Slieppard  would  have  when  quoted  by  a 
highwayman  in  his  own  defence.  In  a  letter  which  Voltaire  wrote  to 
a  Reverend  Father,  alluding  with  considerable  pungency  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Letters  of  Pascal,  he  says  : — 

"  De  bonne  foi,  is  it  by  the  ingenious  satire  of  the  Provincial  Letters 
that  we  should  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits?  Assuredly,  it  is 
by  Father  Bourdaloue,  by  Father  Cheminais,  by  their  other  preachers, 
by  their  missionaries."! 

I  would  agree  with  Voltaire,  if  I  could  permit  myself  the  mental  re- 
servation, subinfelligendo,  as  to  the  public  mnrility  of  the  Jesuits. 

Was  it  at  all  likely  that  a  public  preacher  would  dare  to  hold  forth, 
in  the  pulpit,  such  doctrines  as  Escobar,  Ilurtado,  Salas,  Busembaum, 
&c.,  infused  into  the  young  confessors  of  the  Society  for  inculcation  in 
the  confessional? 

Herein  is  the  terrible  peculiarity  of  this  Society;  that  its  moral  needle, 
turning  on  the  pivot  of  expediency,  points  to  heaven  and  hell,  as  steadily 
as  the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  north  and  south. 

It  is  the  good  inextricably  blended  with  the  evil  that  stamps  the  Je- 
suit-system with  its  unenviable  originality. 

Again,  if  the  men  whose  immoral  opinions  and  permissions  were  de- 
nounced, had  been  projligate  in  their  outward  conduct,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  overlook  the  evil,  as  bereft  of  influence;  thus  rendered, 
comparatively,  impotent  by  the  acknowledged  character  of  the  authors. 
But  the  case  is  different.  The  Jesuit-casuists  were  men  of  "character" 
in  the  Society:  Escobar  died  an  "exemplary"  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus! 

What  reason  could  an  "exemplary"  teacher  have  for  inculcating 
"rather  lax  opinions?"     He  shall  tell  you  himself. 

"  But  if  I  often  seem  to  adhere  to  rather  lax  opinions,  that  is  not  to 
define  what  I  think  myself,  but  to  put  forth  what  the  learned  shall  be 
able  to  apply  practically,  without  a  scruple,  whenever  it  shall  seem 
expedient  to  quiet  the  minds  of  their  penitents." 

Another  question — what  proof  have  we  that  others  before  him  incul- 
cated these  "rather  lax  opinions?" 

Again  he  shall  answer : — 

"This  I  candidly  declare,  that  I  have  written  nothing  in  the  whole 
book  that  I  have  not  received  from  some  Doctor  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.'" 


AM 


*  Ibid,  ut  anted. 


t  Letlre  de  Volt,  au  P6re  La  Tour. 
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CoiiMpciiK'ntly  liis  l)ook  has  llio  "  Approbalion,  MconHo,  Consent,  and 
IVrniissicsn"  ol"  llio  rcHpoctivo  runctionarios,  and  prolbsHoa  to  Im  an  cx- 
posilion  of  tin;  opinionH,  in  vauvs  ol"  ronHcicncu)  or  easniHtry,  of /;<»t7//j/ 

dofioia  of  tlio  Sofifty,  for  the  instruction  of  yonnj;  confcsBors in 

Qncslions  and  Answers, 

In  this  stajre  of  the  ('onipany,  it  was  no  lon^ror  lior  aim  to  sn!)in{,'a(o 
the  world,  or  (o  inihuo  it  with  the  spirit  of  nilif^ion:  rather  had  their 
own   spirit   slooprd  to  the  world's  ways ;   tlnnr  only  ondeavor  was  In 
niakt;  themselves  indispenaalile  to  mankind,  ellect  it  how  they  niiffht. 
And   straiij,M'   it  was  to  seis  that,  by   the  very  tribunal  of  confeHsion, 
which  hail  Ix^en  their  lirst  fulernm  of  power,  they  befran  their  universal 
downfall.     To  say  that  the  o/ijcct  of  tin;  Jesuits  was  to  corrupt  num- 
kind,  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  is  improbable:  but  that  such  must  be 
the  result  if  thtiir  confessional  tloctrines  were  carried  into  pratrlici!,  is 
beyond  all  contradiction.     IJniiuestionably,  such  principles  as  the  casu- 
ists incuhiate,  very  often  lead  mankind  ;  but  far  from  strivinjj  to  set  such 
consciences  at  rest,  the  iriuirdians  of  reliirion  should  ever  uphold  the 
strictest  and  simplest  doctrine  of   moral   intcj^rity — leaviuj,'   the  con- 
sciences of  imiividuals  to  themselves  and   their  ('reator.     Now,  "ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  thi!  .lesuits,"  says  llanke,  "it  is  enoui>h  only 
not  to  will  the  commission  of  a  sin  an  such:  the  sinner  has  tlu;  more 
reason  to  hope  for  pardon,  the  less  he  thonj^ht  of  (Jod  in  the  jjcrpctra- 
tion  of  his  evil  iltHul,  and  the  more  violent  was  the  passion  by  which 
he  felt  himself  impelled:  custom,  and  even  bad  example,  inasmuch  as 
they  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  will,  avail  in  excuse.     What  a  uar- 
rowinjT  is  this  of  the  range  of  transgression!     Surely  no  one  loves  sin 
for  its  own  sake.     Hut,  besides  this,  they  admit  other  grounds  of  ex- 
cuse.    Duelling,  for  instance,  is  by  all  means  forbidden  by  the  Church; 
nevertheless,  the  Jesuits  are  of  opinion,  that  if  any  one  incur  the  risk 
of  being  deemed  a  coward,  or  of  losing  a  place,  or  the  favor  of  liis 
sovereign,  by  avoiding  a  duel;  in  that  case  he  is  not  to  be  eondenmed, 
if  he  tight.*     To  take  a  ialse  oath  were  in  itself  a  grievous  sin:  but, 
say  the  Jesuits,  he  who  only  swears  outwardly,  without  inwardly  in- 
tending it,  is  not  bonnil  by  his  oath  ;  for  he  does  not  swear,  but  jests.t 
These  doctrines  are  laid  down  in  books  which  expressly  profess  to  be 
moderate.     Now  that  their  day  is  past  who  would  seek  to  explore  the 
further  perversions  of  ingenuity  to  tin    annihilation  of  all  morality,  in 
which  the  propounders  of  these  doctrines  vied,  with  literary  emulation, 
in  outdoing  each  other  ?     IJut  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  most  repuls- 
ive tenets  of  individual  doctors  were  rendered  very  dangerous  through 
another  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  namely,  their  doctrine  of '  probability.' 
They  maintained  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  man  might  act  upon  an  opin- 
ion, of  the  truth  of  which  he  was  not  convinced,  provided  it  was  vin- 
dicated by  an  author  of  credit. J     They  not  only  held  it  allowable  to 
follow  the  most  indulgent  teachers,  but  they  even  counselled  it.     Scru- 

*  Rusembaiim,  lib.  iii.  tract,  iv.  cap.  1,  club.  5,  art.  l,ii.  6. 

t  "  Qui  extcriiis  tantmu  jiiravit  sine  aninio  inramli,  iioii  oblicatiir,  nisi,  forte,  ratione 
scanciali,  cum  non  juraverit,  sod  luserit," — liuscmt).  lib.  iii.  tract,  ii.  dub.  4,  n.  S. 
I  Eni.  Sa,  Apiiorisin.  Coiit'ess. 
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j)I(!H  ol  conHcioncfi  vvero  to  \m  doHpiHod ;  nay,  the  trno  way  to  get  rid  of 

llHMn,  waH  to  lollow  iIh;  caHicMt  opinionH,  even  thongli  llu:ir  HonndncHH 

was  not  very  cortain.*     How  Htron)ir|y  did  all  tliiH  tend  to  convort  ilu, 

most  niwiud  and  Hocrct  protr.ptin/rs  of  ronmtionro  into  rnoro  ontward 

dfc'd.     In  tin;  (iasniHtic  niannalu  of  tin:  JcsuitH  all  poBwiblo  continKon- 

CK.'H  ol   li((!  aro  tr(ia((!d  of,  nciarly  in  tlio  eanio  way  as  \h  usnal  in  the 

syHtonis  ol  civd  law,  and  isxaniincd  with  rcfrard  to  tlioir  dofrrcc  of  vcni- 

ality:  one  nnods  hnt  to  open  onn  of  tlicnc  books,  and  rofrulatc  liiniHcif 

in  u'.:(;ordanco  with  what  lio  lindH  tlKsrr,  withont  any  conviction  of  liiu 

own  mind,  to   he  Hnro  of  uhnohition  from   (;od  and  the  Chnrch.     A 

•slight  turn  ol  thought  nnhnrthened  Inun  all  guilt  wliaUiver.     With  Home 

soit  ol   decency,  the  Jcsuiln   tlMMnselvea   occaHionally  marvelled  how 

oaHy  the  yoke  ol  (^hriHt  was  rend(;r(!(l  hy  their  doctrines  !"t 

And  such   was  the  turn   of  events.     'J'h:it   Company,"  which    wont 
lorth  to   Histore   Catholicism,  became  at  length   the   corrupter  of  all 
inorahly— led  away  by  that  mental  extravagance  which  was  the  result 
ol   the   position    m  which  she   was   placed    by  events  and  her  bruited 
sncccsses.     How  strangely  sound  the   following  sentiments,  from  the 
lip3.o|  a  member  of  that  (Jompany  which  undertook  to  present  models 
ol    ascetic   |)erlcclion  !     J^isK-n   to   Fathcir   hemoine   painting   a  rigid 
Christian  ol  the  sc-hool  which  opposed  the  Jesuits.     "He  is  without 
eyes  lor  the  beaulirs  of  art  and  nature.     He  would  believe  that  he  has 
laden   liimsell  with  an   irksome   burthen,  if  he   has   indulged   in  any 
pleasure.     On  lestival  days  he  walks  among  the   tombs.     He  prefers 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  grotto,  to  a  i)alace  or  a  throne.     As  for  alfronts 
and  injuries,  he  is  as   insensible   to  them  as  if  he  had   the   eyes   and 
cars  ol  a  statue.     Honor  and  glory  are  idols  which  he  knows  "not,  and 
lo  which  ho  has  no  imiense  to  offer.     A  beautiful  woman  is  a  spectre 
to  his  eyes.     And  those   imperious  and  haughty  visages,  those  agree- 
able tyrants  who  everywhere  make  voluntary  slaves.and  without  chains 
iiave  the  same  power  over  his  eyes  as  the  sun  has  over  those  of  the 
owl.   I 

Nine  editions  of  Escobar's  objectionable  casuistry,  entitled  Moral 
Jhcofogi/,  rapidly  succeeded  each  otlier,-.an  evidence  that  they  were 
adapted  to  the  age,— and,  perhaps,  that  the  Jesuits  were  preparing 
those  moral  convulsions  which  ended  in  the  Revolution,  to  continue 
ever  after  down  to  the  present  epoch  of  French  history.  What  an  ex- 
ample  to  Itevivo.l  Catholicism  was  that,  when  the  Jesuit  Cheminot, 
confessor  to  Charles  IV.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  permitted  his  ducal  peni- 
tent to  have  two  wives  together  !  J\ay,  he  boldly  did  more.  In  the 
face  of  pul)lic  scandal,  he  stubl)ornly  defended  his  conduct  with  argu- 
ment; persisted,  in  defiance  of  papal  mandates  and  the  repeated  re- 
monstrances of  Vitelleschi,  to  live  at  the  ducal  court,  with  the  bold 
voluptuary  and  his  concubine.     At  last  he  was  excommunicated,  and 

*  niiseml).  lib   i.e.  2.     "Remedia  conscientiiE  Bcrupulosa;  sunt  1.  Scrupulos  con- 
rernnere      Assuelacere  se  ad  eequendas  sententiaa  initiores  et  minus  etiam  cnrtas." 
T  iiankfi,  .5()!!. 

t  See  Capefigiie  on  this  Bul.ject  for  a  very  fantastic  view  of  Jesuit-casuistry.     Ha 
<]uote8  Lemoine  in  support  of  his  view.— Louis  XIV.  i.  chap,  5, 
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he  submitted  to  the  general, — but  not  before  six  long  years  had  con- 
tinued to  brand  his  Company  with  indelible  disgrace.  It  was  cnr- 
rendy  affirmed  that  fourteen  Jesuit-doctors  had  sided  with  the  duke 
and  his  accommodating  confessor: — nor  have  we  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  probability,  considering  the  immoral  extravagance  of  the  casuistical 
notions  then  prevailing  in  the  Company.* 

Under  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  the  glorious  king  of  ginger-bread  and 
tinsel,  the  Jesuit  La  Chaise-,  his  confessor,  winked  at  the  voluptuary's 
disorders,  and  by  position,  at  least,  exhibited  the  horrible  connexion 
between  religion  and  vice.  They  called  him  an  "easy  chair,"  punning 
on  his  name,  but  really  asserting  an  evident  fact — for  there  was  the 
king  wallowing  in  adulterous  profligacy,  with  his  Jesuit-confessor  al- 
ways at  hand,  excepting  when  he  was  enjoyinr  his  delightful  villa  at 
Menilmontant,  where,  like  the  general  Oliva,  he  cultivated  his  rarest 
plants,  strawberries  from  the  east,  beautiful  peaches  of  Bagdad,  and 
pears  from  England. 

His  noble  figure,  so  interesting  to  behold,  his  soft  and  pliant  charac- 
ter, polished  and  insinuating,  that  apparent  simplicity  and  candor 
which  concealed  the  politician,  captivated  the  king,  over  whom  La 
Chaise  achieved  a  lordly  ^.scendant.  In  recompense  for  his  method  of 
morality,  which  "conciliated  salvation  with  that  life  of  weakness  and 
propensity  which  God  has  left  in  the  heart  of  man,"  the  king  yielded 
every  temporal  blessing  to  the  Company  which  had  vouchsafed  him 
such  a  guide  to  heaven,  through  the  swamps  of  sensuality.  Whilst 
he  presided  over  the  royal  distribution  of  all  the  benefices,  he  procured 
for  his  Company  a  multitude  of  very  rich  ones,  often  without  the  usual 
formalities — a  vivse  vocis  oraculum  being  sufficient  to  enrich  the  ex- 
cessively poor  and  needy  Jesuits,  and  displayed  himself  a  brilliant 
equipage,  with  sumptuous  banquets — not  without  criminal  gallantry,  if 
contemporary  descriptions  may  be  credited  to  the  extent  which  the 
Jesuits  demand  for  their  "edifying  and  curious  letters."! 

Never,  throughout  man's  history,  was  there  moral  relaxation  with- 
out its  counteracting  rigor  of  conduct  and  inculcation.  The  Puritans 
in  England  were  justly  roused  by  the  abuses  of  a  Protestant  Church 
Establishment  sinking  more  and  more  into  Romanism : — a  weak-minded 
king,  incessanUy  tampering  with  Rome,  as  proved  by  the  memoirs  of 
Panzani,  the  papal  envoy  to  England,  paid  the  penalty  of  prevarication 
with  his  death  on  the  scafl^old.:]:  Thus  the  Jansenists  of  France,  with 
their  rigid  conduct  and  maxims,  rose  up  to  oppose  the  lax  morality  of 
the  Jesuits.     It  was  then  that  Pascal  transfixed  the  Jesuits  with  the 


*  See  Cretineaujiii.  455,  et  seq,,  for  an  account  of  the  transaction,  which  he  endea- 
vors to  shift  from  the  Company  to  the  member  exclusively. 

t  See  the  "  History  of  Father  La  Chaise,"  vol.  ii.,"  containing  the  most  secret  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  :  his  amours  with  several  ladies  of  the  highest  quality  |  and  the 
pleasant  adventures  that  befell  him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  gallantries."  "  From 
the  French  original."     London,  1695. 

t  See  "  Berington's  Memoirs  of  Panzani,"  for  a  full  account  of  the  transactions  and 
the  doings  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  machination — their  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  clergy  of  their  own  communion— just  as  iu  the  days  of  Par- 
sons. 
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slashing  sword  of  his  Provincial  Letters,  which  may  be  styled  the 
•'  hand-writingr  on  the  wall"  against  the  Company  of  Jesus.*  But  bit- 
terly did  the  Port-Royalists  feel  the  vengeance  of  their  rivals,  in  pos- 
session of  the  king's  bad  conscience.  The  very  nuns  whom  they  di- 
rected, were  included  in  one  vast  and  whelming  destruction.  Unsa- 
t^ated  by  the  calamities  of  the  nuns,  the  vengeance  of  the  enemies  of 
Port-Royal  was  directed  against  the  very  buildings  where  they  had 
dwelt,  the  sacred  edifice  where  they  had  worshipped,  and  the  silent 
tombs  in  which  their  dead  had  been  interred.  The  monastery  and  the 
adjacent  church  were  overthrown  from  their  foundations.  Workmen, 
prepared  by  hard  drinking  for  their  mission,  broke  open  the  graves  in 
which  the  nuns  and  recluses  of  former  times  had  been  treasured  in 
their  rest.  With  obscene  ribaldry,  and  outrages  too  disgusting  to  be 
repeated,  they  piled  up  a  loathsome  heap  of  bones  and  corpses,  on 
which  the  dogs  were  permitted  to  feed.  What  remained  was  thrown 
into  a  pit,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  near  the  neighboring  church-yard 
of  St.  Lambert.  A  wooden  cross,  erected  by  the  villagers,  marked  the 
spot  where  many  a  pilgrim  resorted,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted, and  for  his  own.  At  length  no  trace  remained  of  the  fortress 
of  Jansenism  to  offend  the  eye  of  the  Jesuits,  or  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  with  whom  they  had  so  long  contended.! 
Was  there  no  retribution  thereupon  made  necessary  ? 

And  thus  had  the  Jesuits  done,  throughout  their  career  in  every  region 
of  the  globe.  One  of  their  most  recent  persecutions,  before  that  trans- 
action, was  the  fate  of  the  venerable  Palafox,  a  Catholic  bishop,  who 
resisted  their  practices  in  their  missions.  In  bitterness  of  heart  and 
from  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  he  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  craving 
justice  and  defence — driven  from  his  diocese  by  the  Jesuits,  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  the  mountains.^ 

And  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Royal  voluptuary.  Madame 
de  Malntenon  converted  him  when  his  passions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
When  Peter  the  Great,  on  his  visit  at  Paris,  got  leave  to  visit  this  wo- 
man in  her  decrepit  old  age,  he  merely  drew  aside  her  bed-curtain, 
gazed  upon  her — and  turned  upon  his  heels,  uttering  never  a  word. 
Her  character  is,  indeed,  a  mystery  still;  and  if,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
Feller,  her  glorious  exaltation  was  predicted  to  her  by  an  astrological 
stone-mason,  it  is  another  instance  of  "  celestial"  ends  brought  about  by 
human  nature.  The  frightful  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  with  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes— civil  degradation,  social  proscrip- 
tion, ruin,  and  expatriation — these  were  results  which  the  Jesuits  might 
exult  in— but  another  doom  impended  thereupon— the  tree  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  planted  long  before,  and  now  it  was  growing,  nurtured 
by  the  Jesuits — for,  to  quote  a  writer  who  gives  the  Jesuits  credit  for 
policy  in  their  moralities,— what  did  Pascal  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Com- 

*  For  an  admirable  description  of  the  Provincial  Letters,  see  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," vol,  Ixxiii.  p.  341. 

t  Rfiiiclilin,  Geschicte   von  Port-Royal,  "Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  Isxiii.  p.  361. 
The  reader  will  find  in  that  article  a  full  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  subject. 
I  See  Vie  du  Venerable  Dom  Jean  de  Palafox,  ^^assm.  Ed.  Cologne,  1767. 
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pany?  "He  reproaches  the  Jesuits  for  not  enjoining  rigid  fastings, 
macerations,  evcrhisting  penances — for  permitting  loans  on  interest, 
vast  commercial  gains,  the  propensities  of  the  heart  indulged  in  a  life 
■where  all  is  propensity;  for  not  rigidly  enforcing  the  Christian  law, 
when  all  the  principles  of  social  life  consisted  in  a  mere  approximation 
of  man's  sensualism  to  that  inflexii)le  law.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
illiberal  than  the  Provincial  Letters,  the  meditations  of  a  mind  which 
declaims  against  the  morals  of  the  age."*  Now  the  whole  of  these 
points  were  directly  signalising  the  propensities  which  evolved  the 
French  Jievolution.  And  they  were  promoted,  encouraged  by  the 
Jesuits,  quondam  restorers  of  Catholicism : — when  subsequently  a 
Jesuit  predicted  the  downfall  of  religion  in  France,  'mid  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  a  sort  of  providential  conviction  from  the  lips  of 
a  member  of  that  Company,  whose  wildness  of  intellectual  extrava- 
gance, and  moral  inculcations  had  made  the  religion  of  the  land  a  scof- 
fing and  a  jest.t 

La  Chaise  died.  The  Jesuit  Le  Tellier  stepped  into  his  place,  and 
undertook  the  royal  conscience.  Dark,  gloomy, — ardent,  inflexible, 
impetuous,—  "lading  his  violence  beneath  a  cold  exterior — full  of  roguish 
contrivance; — such  was  Jje  Tellier.  He  persecuted  and  tormented  the 
Cardinal  de  Noailles  for  his  repugnance  to  the  Company  ;  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  faiu,  Maintenon  turned  her  back  upon  her  friend,  and  left 
him  at  the  mercy  of  the  Jesuit  in  the  conscience  of  the  king.  Le  Tel- 
lier procured  the  fiimous  Bull  Unigeniliis  to  be  demanded  from  the 
pope  by  Louis  XIV.,  whose  only  effect  was  to  exasperate  the  dissen- 
sions in  the  Galilean  Church,  adding  to  the  growing  contempt  in  the 
nation's  intellect,  for  the  religion  of  the  land.  It  was  Le  Tellier  whose 
ferocious  mind  drove  the  plough  over  the  ruins  of  Port  Royal,  and 
roused  a  tempest  of  foes  against  his  Company — never  to  be  satisfied 
until  she  sank  in  the  gulf  of  a  whelming  retribution.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  "  Roguery  of  Douay,  or  the  false  Arnauld — La  fourberie 
de  Bouai,  ou  le  faux  Arnauld  /"     Le  Tellier  was  its  contriver.;}: 


*  Capefigue,  Louis  XIV.  i.  200.  +  See  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  i.  c.  ii. 

}  In  1G90,  during  a  dispute,  M.  do  Ligny,  Professor  of  Piiiiosophy  at  the  lloyal  Col- 
lege at  Douay,  fell  out  with  Father  Deckuian,  a  Jesuit-professor.  Driven  to  extremi- 
ties in  the  argument,  he  menaced  his  opponent  with  revenge,  saying  :  Ego  tejlagellabo 
— I'll  give  you  a  whipping.  Fifteen  days  after,  Ligny  received  a  letter  under  the  false  sig- 
nature oi'  Ant oine  ^i  ♦  *  *  ;  tliat  is,  Antoine  Arnauld,  with  an  address  for  tiie  expected 
answer.  Arnauld  was  the  great  Jansenist  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  joint  author  in  the 
Morale Pratiqice,  which  dissects  tlie  Comp:'ny  with  searching  acuteness,  numerous  facts, 
and  general  fairness.  Now,  the  professor.  Haltered  by  the  honor  of  receiving  a  letter  from 
so  famous  a  man  as  Arnauld,  replied  to  the  letter,  and  continued  the  correspondence 
— so  that  at  last,  the  impostor,  under  the  name  of  Arnauld,  drew  from  Ligny  the  names 
of  those  who  opposed  the  Jesuits,  all  of  them  doctors  and  professors  in  theology.  The 
impostor  thereupog^iregan  and  continued  a  correspondence  with  these  doctors,  who 
supposed  they  were  writing  to  the  true  Arnauld,  the  staunch  opponent  of  Jesuit-doc- 
trine. Ligny  even  begged  the  invisible  Arnauld  to  be  his  spiritu  i!  director,  and  sent 
him  a  general  confession  of  the  state  of  his  conscience.  HereupiHi  Jm)  was  induced  to 
leave  his  chair,  his  benefice,  and  to  send  all  his  papers  to  the  iiiii>i.stor,  whilst  he  set 
out,  by  the  same  command,  to  a  place  appointed,  which  was  P  ris.  He  went  to  St. 
Magloire,  but  found  no  Anuuild,  proceeded  from  place  to  place  ,  until  at  last  the  simple 
i'lemmg  found  that  hew;.,-  duped.  Meanwhile,  howev.;; ,  aii  the  pro/essors  before 
alluded  to  were  denounced  by  the  Jesuit  Le  Tellier,  and  t,  died  to  various  towns  of 
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In  England,  Catholicism  won  a  sort  of  support  in  Jamos  II.  Jeanit- 
schools  were  opened:  the  Jesuit  Petre  was  actually  made  a  privy 
councillor:  the  pope  was  requested  urgently  by  the  king  to  make  the 
Jesuit  a  bishop,  but  the  pope  rejected  the  supplication.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Protestantism  came  over  very  soon  after,  and  James 
took  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  devout  King  of  France,  and  there 
he  died  "  in  the  odor  of  sanctity." 

Let  the  scene  be  shifted  once  more.  The  evening  is  come :  night 
will  soon  follow  ;  and  after  that  a  morning  will  return  to  the  Company. 

I  have  studied  the  quarrel  of  Jansenism,  and  have  found  nothing  in 
It  adapted  to  develop  the  object  of  this  work:  namely,  the  system  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  Provincial  Letters  only  accelerated  events  which 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  unwittingly,  had  been  preparing  during  the 
•course  of  the  preceding  century.  They  had  given  an  impulse  to  the 
age  by  their  universal  development  of  education  ;  intellectuality  was  in 
the  ascendant.  A  similar  process  has,  in  the  present  age,  been  in  ope- 
ration for  the  last  fifty  years  or  more.  The  idea  of  universal  equality, 
or  the  "  levelling"  mania,  is  one  of  the  abuses  of  intellect,  trained  with- 
out the  moral  sentiments  being  raised  to  pilot  the  adventurous  bark  on 
the  trackless  ocean  of  mind.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  after  the 
example,  or  under  the  sanction  of  the  great  educators,  had  become  a 
mama:  the  result  was  that  yearning  after  change  which  flatters  the 
heart  wi'h  the  accomplishment  of  every  desire.  At  the  present  day, 
are  we  not  hurrying  to  the  same  result  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  novelty  had  lost  its  charm  ;  Escobar, 
Busembaum,  and  other  "  moralists"  of  the  Society  had  been  made  to 
cover  the  Jesuits  with  shame  or  suspicion,— the  finger  of  scorn  was 
raised  with  impunity.  Their  name  became  a  term  of  reproach  ;  every 
language  had  consecrated  it  to  fraud,  cunning,  and  duplicity.  It  is 
hard  to  battle  against  ridicule  and  evil  fame  when  deserved. 

Portugal  was  the  first  kingdom  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
became  paramount :  it  was  the  first  efl'ectually  to  strike  it  down.  If 
Philip  II.  humbled  Portugal  by  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,*  the  vengeance 
of  Pombal  was  a  fearful  retribution— such  as  may  be  ever  and  anon 
recognised  in  the  history  of  man,  and  especially  in  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits. 

In  1753,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  made  an  exchange  of  pro- 
vinces in  South  America :  the  inhabitants  respectively  were  to  change 
territories.  The  religious  subjects  of  the  Jesuits  refused  to  obey.  I 
applaud  the  conduct  of  these  men,  if  they  thought  they  could  resist 
with  effect;  for,  unquestionably,  the  mandate  was  tyrannical.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  "  moth^ountry"  would 
enforce  the  demand;  and  the  result  was  the  destructiii«f  this  Jesuit- 
republic.  The  Jesuits  deny  that  they  aided  the  Indians  with  their 
advice  and  martial  science ;  they  deny  that  they  stimulated  them  to 

France  ;  and  Ligny  himself  was  sent  to  Tours.  Of  course  the  affair  made  a  great  noise: 
the  Jesuits  denied  their  share,  of  course  ;  but  it  is  now  even  admitted  by  the  Jesua 
l-eller  in  his  "  Universal  Biography,"  art.  Le  Tellier, 
*  Rabbe  et  Chatelain,  Hist,  de  Portug. 
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resistance ; — if  there  was  no  chance  of  success,  the  denial  is  probably 
correct. 

Pomhal  followed  up  this  first  assault.  Strange  !  that  such  a  man 
should  proclaim,  as  the  motive  of  his  persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
•'  they  liad  remained  less  faithful  than  their  predecessors  to  the  princi- 
pies  of  Ifriiatius  !"* 

'J'lie  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Portugal  and  its  dependencies.  In 
1728  they  had  been  banished  from  Savoy. 

The  Jesuits  lent  themselves  to  the  infamous  Abbe  Dubois,  whose 
promotions  they  worked  for  like  hearty  servants,  and  scandalised  the 
world  by  making  a  bishop  and  a  cardinal  of  the  Catholic  Church,  out 
of  an  unscrupulous  libertine  and  unprincipled  intriguer.  The  Jesuits 
Lafitau  and  the  bishop  of  Sisterou  were  the  man's  emissaries  at  Rome, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  in  disgusting  baseness  their  practices  on  the 
wretched  pope,  whom  they  menaced  and  bribed  alternately.  All  the 
prince. of  Europe  were  stirred  to  get  the  abbu  made  a  cardinal — among 
the  rest  his  Britannic  Majesty,  George  I.t 

In  1764,  the  sons  of  Ignatius  were  expelled  from  France.  This 
event  is  certainly  connected  with  an  offended  woman,  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  Her  confessor  De  Sacy,  a  Jesuit,  refused  to  sanction 
what  she  styled  her  "  purest  attachment  for  the  king,  Louis  XV."  The 
reader,  who  is  aware  that  Father  Cotton,  another  Jesuit,  was  confessor 
to  the  tender-hearted  Henry  IV.,  and  who  has  probably  read  the  curi- 
ous Historiettefi  of  Tallement  des  Reaux,  will  be  pleased  to  see  this 
contrast  of  affairs.  The  lady  resolved  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Order, 
and  was  successful.  Previously  io  this,  the  Company  had  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  Paris  by  the  affair  of  Father  Gerard,  one  of  the 
Jesuit-rectors,  in  the  case  of  a  misguided  woman  whose  ambition  was 
to  rival  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  with  her  stigmata  or  sympathetic 
wounds.  She  accused  the  father  of  immoral  conduct  towards  her — in 
fact,  seduction  ;  a  trial  took  place ;  the  Jesuit  was  acquitted  by  the 
majority  of  a  single  vote.  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  upon  his 
innocence  or  his  guilt  from  the  accounts  set  forth  in  thiily-eight  me- 
moirs, and  printed  in  a  huge  folio,  bound  in  calf,  with  gilt  edges. 
Great  must  have  been  the  interest  excited,  to  warrant  so  expensive  a 
publication.  Pamphlets,  songs,  logic,  and  sarcasm,  swarmed  like  a 
nest  of  hornets — the  Jesuits  were  become  contemptible.  Voltaire,  a 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  D'Alembert,  all  the  "  philosophers"  were  in  the 
zenith  of  their  fame.  The  Jesuits  cannot  speak  of  their  downfall  with- 
out stigmatising  the  "philosophers;"  for  my  part,  I  believe  thav  the 

*  Saint  Priest,  Fall  of  the  Jesuits. 

t  See  MemoireeJJBrfetes  du  Cardinal  Dubois,  par  M.  De  Sevelinges,  t.  i.  pp.  275  and 
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297.  "  II  me  s^jBPfhpossible,"  writes  Destouches  from  the  English  Court,  "  de  vous 
exprimer  I'emprWement  de  milord  Stanhope  Ji  exdcuter  ce  que  vous  avcz  souhaite,  et 
la  joie  avec  laquelle  le  roi  de  la  Grande  liretagne  s'est  employe  en  cela  pour  votre 
satisfaction.  En  verite,  le  mattre  et  les  ministres  vousaiment  de  toutleur  canir,  et  ne 
sent  jamais  plus  ravis  que  lorsqu'ils  peuvent  vous  le  temoigner ;  mais  il  faut  avouer 
que  vous  avez  en  milord  Stanhope  un  ami,  dont  le  zele  et  I'attachement  pour  vous 
Bont  sans  borne,"  &c.,  addressed  to  Dubois,  30th  Jan.,  1720.  Throughout  the  work, 
the  Jesuit  Sisteron  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  His  letters  to  Dubois  are  very  curious, 
but  not  edifying. 
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Jesuits  prepared  iheir  own  destruction:  they  have  the  merit  of  having 
nuned  ihemMelvcs.  Besides,  their  Fathers  Uerruyer  and  Ilardouin 
and  many  others  had  roused  incre(hdity  by  their  extravagances— -and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  their  intellectual  education  with  its  external 
devotions. 

The  a(T\)ir  of  Lavalette  supervened, — another  lever  of  destruction. 
This  Lavalette  was  the  Jesuit-procurator  of  the  West  India  missions. 
Jesuit-missionaries  in  South  America  had  endeavored  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor  African,  but  Lavalette  owned  slaves  in  Dominica. 
An  epidemic  disease  broke  out  among  his  negroes,  and  several  died. 
In  addition  to  this  the  English  cruisers  took  his  freighted  ships— he 
became  a  bankrupt  for  a  large  sum,  which  the  Society  refused  to  pay. 
This  was  a  fatal  imprudence  in  the  Jesuits,  or  the  result  of  deception  ; 
Ihey  suflered  the  matter  to  go  before  the  French  Parliament,  and  were 
condemned  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  debt. 

Louis  XV.,  "wearied  out  rather  than  convinced,"  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  Choiseul,  his  minister; 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled. 

In  1767,  the  Jesuits  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  driven  out  of 
Spain  by  Charles  III.,  a  pious,  zealous,  most  Catholic  sovereign,  if 
history  is  to  be  credited.  This  act  took  the  Jesuits  totally  to  wind- 
ward—it mysiified  even  them  ;  and  to  this  day  the  motives  that  dictated 
their  expulsion  from  Spain  remain  inexplicable,  if  we  may  not  believe 
the  exclamation  of  the  king,  alluding  to  a  frivolous  revolt  some  time 
before,  which  the  Jesuits  suppressed  so  easily  that  they  were  suspected 
of  having  fomented  it.  The  king  is  said  to  have  declared  "that  if  he 
had  any  cause  for  self-reproach,  it  was  for  having  been  too  lenient  to 
so  dangerous  a  body  ;"  and  then,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  he  added,  "  I 
have  learned  to  know  them  too  well  !"* 

I  pass  over  the  sufferings  of  the  Jesuits;  their  utter  dereliction  by 
all  who  had  before  been  served  by  them,  when  on  the  same  day,  and 
at  the  same  hour,— in  Spain,  in  the  north  and  south  of  Afric  a,  in  Asia 
and  America,  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Spanish  monarchy— tne  alcades 
of  the  towns  opened  the  dispatches  which  they  received  from  Madrid, 
commanding  them,  under  penally  of  death,  to  enter  the  establishments 
of  the  Jesuits,  armed,  to  take  possession,  to  expel  them,  and  transport 
them,  within  twenty-four  hours,  as  prisoners,  to  such  port  as  was 
mentioned.  The  latter  were  to  embark  instantly,  leaving  their  papers 
under  seal,  and  carrying  away  with  them  only  a  breviary,  a  purse,  and 
some  apparel.  "  Nearly  six  thousand  priests,  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions—men illustrious  by  birth  and  learning— old  men  oppressed  with 
infirmities,  despoiled  even  of  the  most  indispensablMMquisites — were 
stowed   away  in   the  hold  of  a  ship,  and   sent  ad^BttP"  the  ocean, 
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with  no  determinate  object,  and  without  any  fixed  direB|n."t  They 
neared  the  coast  of  Italy;  the  pope  refused  to  receive  them.  What 
were  his  motives  for  this  apparently  unchristian  act  in  the  father  of 

*  Dispatches  of  the  Marq.  of  Ossun  to  Choiseul,  quoted  by  Saint  Priest.— FaK  0/ Me 
Jesuits. 

t  Saint  Priest. 
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the  faithful  ?  Perhaps  their  numbers  suggested  the  fear  of  famine  !  If 
Ricci,  their  /rnncral,  as  is  alleged,  joined  in  or  suggested  the  refusal,  it 
was  a  sad  indiscretion  at  a  time  when  the  reputation  of  the  Society 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.* , 

The  Courts  of  France  and  Spain  now  determined  to  efTeotuato  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Society  of  .Tesus,  by  the  pope  himself! 

After  long  and  t  "!■>'!,  ::  ;,Mti!itions  on  the  part  of  the  respective 
potentates,  nothing  was  dono  in  the  matter;  the  death  of  the  [)ope 
(/lement  XIII.  raised  the  Ijopes  of  those  princes  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits. 

The  election  of  Clement  XIV.,  which  followed  in  due  time,  was 
efTected  by  these  princes.     This  is  not  denied  by  any  party.     The 

*  "  Of  course  the  utmost  secrecy  was  ohscrvRd  in  the  execution  of  the  mandate,  and 
it  is  a  well  autlieniicated  fact,  that  in  I'ciu,  with  the  excei)ti.)/i  of  the  viceroy  and  his 
agents,  no  one  knew  anything  of  the  alfair.  But  the  same  ship  which  conveyed  the 
king's  commands  to  the  viceroy,  had  on  board  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  vicar- 
general  in  Lima,  from  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid,  who  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  king's  design.  The  preparatory  arrangements  were  made  under  the  seal  of 
perfect  secrecy,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  viceroy  assembled  his  council,  and 
communicated  to  them  the  royal  commands.  It  was  determined  that  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  council-chamber  until  the  blow  was  struck.  At  midnight  some 
confidential  officers,  with  the  requisite  assistance,  wore  dispatched  to  arrest  the  Jesuits, 
an  accurate  list  of  whose  names  lay  on  the  table  before  the  viceroy.  The  patrols 
knocked  at  the  gate  of  San  Pedro,  the  Colegio  Maximo  of  the  Jesuits,  an  establishment 
possessed  of  enormous  revenues,  for  all  the  finest  plantations  and  best  houses  in  Lima 
were  the  property  of  the  Order.  The  gate  was  immediately  opened.  The  command- 
ing oflicer  desired  to  see  the  vicar-general,  and  the  porter  ushered  him  into  the  great 
hall  of  the  convent,  where  all  the  members  of  the  Order  were  assembled,  evidently  ex- 
pecting his  visit.  The  holy  brethren  were  prepared  for  immediate  departure,  each  be- 
ing provided  with  a  bag  or  trunk  containing  such  articles  as  were  requisite  on  a  sea- 
voyage.  Similar  preparations  had  been  made  in  all  the  other  houses  of  the  Jesuits. — 
The  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  viceroy  on  receiving  this  information,  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  described.  Without  delay,  he  ordered  the  whole  brother- 
hood to  he  conducted  under  a  strong  escort  to  Callao,  where  they  embarked.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  inventories  were  made  of  the  effects  in  the  houses.  At  San 
Pedro  it  was  expected  that  vast  treasures  in  specie  would  be  found;  but  how  great  was 
the  dismay,  when,  instead  of  the  millions  which  it  was  well  known  the  Order  possessed, 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  could  be  collected  7  All  the  keys,  even  of  the  treasury, 
were  politely  laid  out  in  the  chamber  of  the  superior.  This  was  a  cruel  mockery  ! — 
The  Jesuits  could  not  have  taken  a  more  ample  revenge  on  the  treachery  which  had 
been  practised  on  them.  It  was  suspected  that  the  treasures  were  concealed  partly  in 
the  house  of  San  Pedro,  and  partly  in  the  plantations.  According  to  the  evidence  of 
an  old  negro  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  the  convent,  he,  together  with  some  of  his 
comrades,  were  employed  during  several  nights  in  carrying  heavy  bags  of  money  into 
the  vaults  of  the  house.  Their  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  they  were  conducted  by  two 
of  the  brethren,  who  helped  them  to  raise  and  set  down  the  bags.  The  negro,  more- 
over, declared  his  conviction  that  there  was  a  subterraneous  spring  near  the  spot  where 
the  treasure  was  deposited.  The  searches  hitherto  made  have  been  very  superficial, 
and  it  seems  not  impossible  that,  by  dint  of  more  active  exertions,  this  concealed 
wealth  may  yet  baJI|^htto  light." — Tschudi,  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  67.  Hut  there  can 
be  no  doubt  thaU^^Kuits  have  long  since  managed  to  abstract  their  concealed  trea- 
sure. This  faoSBffne  preparation,  like  many  others,  shows  why  no  money  of  any 
amount  worth  naming,  and  no  damaging  documents,  were  even  found  in  the  suppressed 
houses.  All  had  been  carefully  put  out  of  harm's  way  by  the  wily  fathers.  In  the 
Reflections  of  a  Portuguese,  the  English  reader  will  find  an  ample  account  of  the  causes 
which  directly  conspired  to  the  destructionof  the  Company — in  truth,  the  cup  was  full 
— and  the  world's  vengeance  came  as  a  whirlwind  demanding  satisfaction.  See  also 
Robertson,  Letters  on  Paraguay,  ii.  p.  80,  ei  seq.,-  Sinitn'o  Mem.  of  Pombal,  i.  16S,  d 
seq.,  and  George  Moore,  Lives  of  Alberoni,  Ripperda  and  Pombal,  p.  295,  et  seq. 
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princes  of  the  earth  placed  in  the  papal  chair  a  man  who  was  to  MfW 
a  written  promise  to  suppress  the  Jesuits.  So  the;  viceporent  of  the 
Redcemer--.the  exponent  of  councils  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  pre- 

pontifilat'el  '"  '  P'"^'  '"^  '^'  P'''''  ^''«  ^^e  honor  of 'Ihe 

llicci  was  the  last  general  of  the  Jesuits  before  tl.o  suppression.     If 

he  accounts  respecting  the  doings  at  Rome,  during  the  period  in  ques- 

tni'heVxXl'h-'^''  T?  'r  b'"«rly  humbled  b/his  farmer  frleS; 
still  he  exerted  h.msef  to  his  utmost  in  endeavoring  to  avert  the  ruin 

Sel^/r''  ^"rf"'"'^-  ^'•'"g^"'^"*  ••'^^"'ned  the  tiara;  and  after 
the  most  disgraceful  tergiversations,  displaying  a  degree  of  weakupss 
that  would  cover  the  pettiest  prince  of  Europe  with  sc«r„-the  Pope 
k  niiTAr  ?."'^*'"'  Jesuits-the  Pope  did  this-compelled  by  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  whom  his  predecessors  had  tra.npled  to  the  ,lust  • 

^niro^VTiTV''^'''^K   The  breve  of  Suppression  was  ready 

ami  Redeemer  •'"'^'  '''''  "^'^  ''^""  ""''''''  '^^  'v-d«.-"Our  Lor5 

Dread  must  have  been  the  anxiety  of  the  Jesuits  whilst  that  conclave 

was  prepanng  their  destruction  !     If  the  authorities  of  Count  Alexis 

uJT'  7"''Al*''"'""^'''  '"""'  ^°  ^^  ''»"  •'"P^'-^'^l  historian),  the 
last  struggles  of  the  Jesuits  were  truly  sysfematic,  that  is,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  theory  by  these  pages  unfolded. 

Father  Delci  started  for  Leghorn,  with  the  treasures  of  the  Order 

mlu"  flighT  ^''"'^°'^  '^""  *""  ^"^''""^ '  •""'  ^''''  ''°PP"^  ^^'  pusillani- 
The  fortune  of  Cromwell  was  decided,  the  star  of  Napoleon  was 
made  a  sun,  by  that  supernatural  boldness  inspired  by  the  emergencv 
of  life  or  death       Ricci  put  forth  his  character,  or  rafher.  heTosfwTth 
the  occasion      Anxious,  disturbed,  he  was  seen  hurrying  from  place 
to  place;-" one  while  mingling  in  the  numerous  bodies  of  the  ciarda 
Nobile,  the  pompous  escort  of  the  dinners  of  the  cardinals,  which  are 
carried  through  the  city  in  rich  litters  ;  at  another  time,  miiing  in  the 
groups  of  the  grave  Trasteverini,  or  the  motley  crowds  of  cattle-drivers 
and  peasants  assembled  from  the  Sabine  territory,  Tivoli,  Albano  and 
every  part  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  to  witness  the  grand  ceremony 
At  tlaybreak  Ricci  was  on  foot,  traversing  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
from  Ponte-Mola  to  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran."^  The  Jesuits  de  cm- 
stderahon  {so  styled  m  a  contemporary  document),  imitating  the  example 
of  their  chief,  were  continually  engaged  in  paying  visits  fo  the  confes- 
sors  and  friends  of  the  cardinals;  whilst,  loaded  with  presents,  they 
humbled  thems.     es  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  princes  and  ladies  of  rank 
i^or  was  all  this  attention  superfluous:  the  current  o^i|blic  favor  had 
already  been  diverted  from  the  Jesuits;  and,  amongsML  fatal  prog- 
nostics,  the  Prince  de  Piombino,  a  partisan  of  Spain,  hHWithdrawn 
rom  the  use  ot  the  general  the  carriage  which  his  family  had  for  more 
than  a  century  placed  at  his  disposal."     The  last  general  of  this  re- 
doubtable  Society  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  cardinals;  and  in 

,     .^.•m.ne..v...a  h,  tHcU  jiruiucuon  mat  Society  which  had  been 

approved  by  so  many  pontifi"s,  and  sanctioned  by  a  general  council— 
VOL.  II.  30  /      &  " 
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Ihe  ('oiinril  of  'I'mnl:  ho  roruiiuloil  i\\v  ciirdinalH  of  liia  uprvices,  and 
claiUHMl  llic  meril  of  tlutni,  wilhout  caHtinjj  l^limio  upon  any  court  or 
cabinnt.  Tlu-n,  in  an  nndor  lono,  and  in  llii!  frt'iuloni  of  nccrol  conftir- 
enco,  he  roprestinled  to  iho  priiiccH  of  tho  chiirtdi  llie  inthgnity  of  ihn 
yok<!  whioh  iheso  courts  w«.'ro  «li(Mn|)iiiiK  to  impoMO  upon  them."* 
JJut  tho  lionor  of  the  popcihini  wan  Hold  and  houtfht ;  Jiulan,  the  Is- 
cariot,  with  tho  priro  of  hU)od  in  his  liunds,  nut  Ptter  in  ropuntuifCo, 
was  now  to  bo  tho  pa|)nl  nuuhd ! 

JoHeph  II.,  of  Austria,  wouUl  bo  present  at  Rome  on  that  pregnant 
occasion.  On  this  straw  of  royalty  the  Jesuits  fondly  relied  :  he  stooped 
to  insult  the  men  who  eould  not  resent  tho  injury!  •  He;  paid  a  visit  to 
tho  (Iran  (lesit,  a  "house"  of  the  Order,  and  a  perfect  marvel  of  mag- 
nificence and  bad  taste.  The  treneral  approached  tho  emperor,  pros- 
tratinfT  himself  before  liim  with  profound  humility.  Jos('|)h,  widiout 
giving  him  time  to  speak,  asked  him  coldly  when  ho  was  going  to  re- 
linquish his  habit?  Hicci  turned  pale,  and  muttered  a  few  inarticulate 
words :  ho  conftissed  that  the  limes  were  very  hani  for  his  brethren, 
but  added  that  they  placed  their  trust  in  (»od  and  in  tho  holy  father, 
whose  infallibility  would  be  forever  compromised  if  he  destroyed  an 
Order  which  had  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  emperor  smiled,  and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  fixing 
his  eye  upon  the  tabernacle,  ho  stopped  before  the  statue  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, of  massive  silver  and  glittering  with  precious  stones,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  prodigious  sum  which  it  must  have  cost.  "Sire,"  stam- 
mered the  father-general,  "  this  statue  has  been  erected  with  the  money 
of  tho  friends  of  the  Society."  "  Say  rather,"  replies  Joseph,  "with 
fhe  profits  of  the  Indies  !"'t 

Clement  XIV.  died.  Very  suspicious  symptoms  attended  his  death  ; 
he  was  probably  poisoned  :  but  I  can  find  no  proof  that  the  Jesuits 
promoted  the  crime,  though  such  is  the  implied  accusation.  Nay, 
Ricci,  the  general,  is  said  to  have  visited  the  "prophetess"  v/\\o  fore- 
told the  pope's  death  \X 

*  Saint  Priest.  +  Saint  Priest,  Fall  of  tho  Jesuits. 

t  Snini  Priest.  In  the  Doruments  roncernans  la  Compngnie  de  Ji'sus,  there  is  a  fright- 
ful account  of  the  pope's  hornl)le  disease.  The  oljoct  of  the  Jesuit  writer  is  to  im- 
press the  idea  of  a  Divine.juclKment,  but  on  rending  it,  I  fell  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  Clement  XIV.  was  poisoned.  Sec  Documents,  t.  iii.  Ej:tinction  de  la  Cornp.  Cre- 
tineau  published  last  year  an  account  of  the  suppression,  entitled  Clement  XIV.  et  les 
Jcsuites.  He  brings  forth  nothing  more  of  importance  on  the  subject — except  addi- 
tional proofs  of  tho  baseness  of  the  Roman  Court— thug  disgracing  his  Church  to  shield 
the  Jesuits — the  usual  process  when  no  other  offers  itself.  Ricci,  the  bishop  of  Pistoie 
and  Prato,  states  his  belief  that  Clement  XIV.  was  poisoned.  This  bishop  was  related 
to  the  grnenil  oj^he  Jesuits,  but  by  no  means  blind  to  tho  corruption  of  the  Company. 
See  his  Mt  moifJKm  Dei  Potter,  i.  23,  and  p.  151,  for  the  nccount  of  tho  pope's  malady 
and  death,  st-^HPiB  Spanish  minister  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  See  also  p.  198,  e/w^. 
for  the  exau^BPhn  of  the  ex-general.  De  Potter  observes:  "However  guilty  were 
both  Ricci  ana  his  CompHny  (a  (act  which  wc  can  no  longer  doubt),  still,  he  had  the 
right  to  be  treated  legally,  without  there  being  secret  and  inquisitorial  interrogatoricn, 
and  extra-judicial  measures  of  rigor,  to  give  all  the  appearance  of  a  persecution  to  a 
procedure  which  had  become  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  all  Catholic 
governments. "—Lffitstf/iril,  p.  30.    Saint  Priest's  work,  H«s/ojre  de /a  Cliute  des  Jisuites, 

:.  lU.  >.».«   |>.>f>k     !"-    'I'"     oiinnruDoInn         Thora     in     nn    IT.nirlii^K    trnnaltltion    which  is  very 

correct. 
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What  a  strikiiifr  niolaiuorpliosis  of  that  vigorous  eagle  whicn,  two 
huiulrod  ami  tliirty  years  biiforo,  arose  on  ardent  j)inions  from  the 
centre  of  ('atholicisni,  Happed  her  resounding  wings  over  the  universe, 
alighting  where  she  listed!  What  was  the  object  of  the  Ignalian 
scheme?  To  restore  ('atholicism— to  win  back  all  tiiat  the  popedom 
luul  lost — to  achieve  a  complete  restoration  of  the  ancient  faith.  We 
have  witnessed  the  ellorts  of  the  Jesuits — we  have  seen  their  triumplis 
— and  now,  what  is  the  fact — the  mighty  fact  which  stared  them  in  the 
face  ?  Wliy,  that  their  downfall  was  the  most  undeniable  evidence 
that  the  popedom  was  sunk  in  hopeless  degradation — t!io  spirit  of 
Catholicism  scarcely  anywhere  unalloyed  by  doubt,  or  indifference— 
the  Catholic  kingdoms  of  Europe  shorn  (vf  their  greatness— whilst 
the  Protestant  dynasties  (the  object  of  Jesuit-machination  from  the 
beginning)  soared  triumphant  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  deriving  their 
l)ower,  wealth,  and  glory,  from  the  expanding  energies  of  Protestantism. 

Their  missionary  schemes  were  totally  ruined  or  completely  unpro- 
ductive oi  the  results  specified  in  the  charter  of  their  apostolate,  as  the 
one  tiling  needful — all  had  vanished,  though  the  Curious  and  Edifying 
Letters  may  continue  to  mystify  a  portion  of  mankind  for  ever. 

Their  educational-scheme,  so  universal,  that  it  absorbed  the  children 
of  all  ranks,  from  the  scions  of  royalty  to  the  sons  of  the  peasant,  had 
only  stimulated  the  spirit  of  transition  by  the  nurture  of  intellect  amid 
the  formalities  of  fantastic  devotion.  In  truth,  the  Jesuits  boast  of 
many  a  great  name,  whose  bearer  had  conned  liis  lessons  on  their 
benches.  This  could  not  be  otherwise  when  they  so  efTectually  pushed 
themselves  forward,  that  all  rivals  shrank  before  them  and  resigned  the 
monopoly  of^ucation  to  the  fashionable  Jesuits.  From  their  own 
Company  \mlfiox\\\  the  writers  who  unsettled  the  minds  of  mankind, 
— from  thoJ^Tenches  a  boy,  predicted  by  his  Jesuit-master  to  become 
"the  standard  of  Deism  in  France," — Fran(,^ois  Marie  Arouet,  a/ifls 
Voltaire.  These  were  unfortunate  coincidences — and  there  were  many 
others ;  but  they  are  facts  for  consideration  nevertheless.*  WI:ose 
names  were  more  freaucntlv  repeated  during  that  highly-intellectual 


*  See  Alison^  Europe,  I.  p.  136,  for  an  interesting  account  of  Voltaire. 
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. u  ensual  a^o  ban  those  of  the  Jesuits  J/unlouin  an.l  Jierruyer/ 
I  hough  Jesuits,  that  is,  professionally  orthodox,  these  writers  seeondei! 
he  growing  seept.e.siu  of  the  age,  and  sanctioned  its  extravagance  re- 
« peetively.  Ilardouin  put  lorili  ridiculous  doubts  as  to  the  aulheiilicitv 
o  the  ancient  classics,  excepting  only  Cicero,  I'liny's  Natural  History, 
po  tions  of  lloracre  and  the  (ieorgics  of  Virgil-extending  his  doubts 
publicly  even  to  the  (.'ouncils  of  the  Church.     La  Cro.e,  a  P  ofostn 

doubt  that   he  spirit  of  religious  doubt  was  intimately  connected  will. 

hese  in tellectual  vagaries  of  the  Jesuits.     Their  Father  Petar  ,.7 
learned  theologian  of  the  (Jompany,  n.aintaine.l  opinions  which  ind  ce 
h.8  readers  to  rank  bun  among  the  Socinians,  whilst  the  same  Ilardouin 
w loml  bave  mentioned,  maintained   the  most  fantastical  notions     n 

be  J  rinity,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  'I'estanienl.  ^     'J'o  sav  thit 
I  ardoum  was  censured  by  the  general  is  quite  beside  the  .,uesth,n-- 

.H  opinions  went  fortb-tbe  world  received  tbem-and  they  were  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age-in  France,  at  le:.sl,  whore 
the  niigh ty  sooia  volcano  was  about  to  explode.  The  Jesuit  Herruyer 
publisbod  bis  Jhston,  oftkr  reopU  of  God,  being  the  History  of  [l  c' 
Uible  1  I  ave  read  bis  work  with  no  edification  whatever.  uL  object 
18  evidently  to  assimilate  the  sentiments  and  motives  of  the  scrintl  nl 
characters  with  the  sentiments  and  motives  of  tho  ago  for  which  lie 
wrote-substitnting  the  concoctions  of  bis  extravagant  imagination  for 
the  simp  icily  of  the  Hible-narrative.  His  Jews  are  fantasUc  iJn'h- 
men,  and  his  ang<!  s  are  argumenlalive  Jesuits.  The  book  was  lauirhed 
at,  and  condemned  by  tbe  pope-but  slill  the  original  ellect  was  unim- 

with  the  .Insula  "  '  ''■"'^''  '  ^""^~""''  "'"^''"'  ^-''  ''''^^^'^ 
JNow,  in  the  midst  of  these  results,  the  Jesuits,  as  a  body,  adhered 
unswerviijgly  to  the  doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  subor^i- 
na  ion.  Whatever  was  at  variance  with  these,  wh(;ther  actual  unbe- 
lief,  .lanseiust  -lotions  or  reforming  tendencies,  all  alike  met  with  their 
uncompromising  condemnation.  This  was  in  accordance  with  pro- 
Icss.onal  instinct:  it  was  an  infatuation;  for  their  moral  inculcations 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  completely  accommodated  to  the  spirit  (,f  the 
age.  I  bus  they  contributed  to  tbe  motive  power  of  society,  and  vet 
would  clog  and  stop  its  wheels,  now  rushing  to  a  .consummation,  wbi.cb 
the  two  preceding  centuries  of  "religious"  strife,  aini.lst  profligacy  and 
despotism,  rendered  one  of  the  most  natural  results  in  the  history  of 
mankind.      1  he  Churchmen,  ever  buttressed  with  abuses,  became  niore 


*  It  was  my  intention  to  examine  more  comnrohcnaivclv  tlic  worlts  nf  il.lu  nv.,.„„ 
tis  conscript."    Anno  Virginei partus,MDCLXn.      ""•'•'•  ^ """""''     eju«  bocicta- 
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or  less  contemptible  in  the  generation  which  followed  Bossnet.  They 
had  "got  rid"  of  the  Huguenots;  "the  Church"  seemed  triuir.phant— 
they  enjoyed  the  mock-security.  The  "philosophers"  sprang  up: 
there  was  no  talent  in  the  Church  to  meet  them  with  argument.  In 
this  deficiency,  they  nevertheless  annoyed,  insulted,  exasperated  the 
spiHt  of  liberalism  around  them.  The  Jesuits  especially  drew  upon 
themselves  marked  hatred  and  opprobrium.  The  battle  deepened. 
The  first  attack  made  on  them  was  in  the  domain  of  thought  and  litera- 
ture. They  opposed  to  the  multitude  and  vigor  of  their  assailants  ra- 
ther a  stubborn  tenacity  to  doctrines  once  adopted,  than  the  genuine 
weapons  of  intellectual  warfare.  "  It  is  incomprehensible,"  observes 
Ranke,  "  that  neither  they  themselves,  nor  any  of  their  colleagues  in 
the  faith,  produced  a  single  original  and  efl'cctive  !)ook  in  defence  of 
their  cause,  whilst  the  works  of  their  antagonists  inundated  the  world, 
and  fixed  the  character  of  public  opinion." 

Once  defeated  in  the  field  of  doctrine,  of  science,  and  of  intellect,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  long  to  maintain  their  hold  of  power — which 
was  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Jesuits  and  ecclesias- 
tical domination  were  arrayed  against  liberalism  and  political  ambition 
— exav.lly  the  position  of  Europe  ivhen  their  Compam/  was  esta- 
blished. This  is  a  striking  fact,  and  completely  attests  the  failure  of 
Loyola's  scheme,  in  its  leading  motive. 

Now,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  during  the  struggle  of 
thf'so  two  tendencies,  reforming  ministers  came  to  the  helm  in  almost 
all  the  Catholic  states  of  Europe: — in  France,  Choiseul, — in  Spain, 
Wail  and  Squillace, — in  Naples,  Tanucci, — in  Portugal,  Pombal;  all 
of  them  men  who  had  made  it  the  great  aim  of  their  lives  to  bring  down 
the  R;fcenilancy  of  the  Church  and  its  principles.  In  these  politicians 
tltc  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  domination  obtained  representatives: 
their  personal  position  was  founded  on  that  opposition ;  open  warfare 
was  the  more  unavoidable,  since  the  Jesuits  obstructed  them  by  per- 
sonal counteraction,  and  by  their  influence  in  the  highest  circles.* 

Meanwhile  the  history  of  the  Jesuits,  through  more  than  two  cen- 
turies of  endless  inter''  .once,  aflliction  to  humanity,  was  before  the 
world.  'I'lie  abuses  of  the  Company  were  prominent;  she  would  con- 
sent to  no  reformation:  she  refused  to  yield  a  hair's  (ireadlh,  and  dog- 
gedly rejected  every  compromise  which  bore  the  slightest  appearance 
of  reform,  in  her  intolerable  pride  and  self-sufTiciency.  Thus  she  pro- 
nounced her  doom — and  Pope  Clement  XIV.  expressed  it  as  follows: 
"  Inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  we  trust,  urged  by  the  duty  of  re- 
storing concord  to  the  Church,  convinced  that  the  Company  of  Jesus 
can  no  longer  .direct  those  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded,  and 
moved  Ijy  othifer  motives  of  prudence  and  wise  government  which  we 
keep  locked  in  our  own  breust,  we  abolish,  and  annul  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  its  oflices,  houses,  and  institutions."!  The  Jesuits  had  been 
expelled  from  more  than  thirty  j)lac'.'s  and  countries  during  their  career; 
the  Company  now   possessed,  all  over  ihe  world.  39  Provinces,  24 


Raiikc,  p.  324. 


t  Ranke,  p.  327. 
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Honsos  for  tho  ProfoBsod,  009  Colloffos.fil  Noviiiatos,  176  Seminnrie, 

(h  .on  the  Popo  o    Rome  abandoned  the  Company  to  the  Catholic  re- 
action  ajramat  eodesiastical  domination.  i^«'«o"C  re 

Unquostionably,  this  triumph  was  a  dreadful   blow  to  Catholicism. 
De  eci.on  from  the  Church  spread  more  and  more-yea,  even  Aus trfa 
w.th  us  Joseph  I  .,  shook  on-  many  of  the  papal  shakes     and  even 
Naples  obliterated  the  last  traces  of  feudal  connection  wuh  tl^  see  of 

The  .Tesnits  and  their  friends  ascribe  the  French  Revolution  to  their 

o  ^niS^o'  Vr\  T""'"?  "'',  ^''^''''y  -^  '''^«"--'  '"  ^his  assertion 
wbE  7      !       ^  '^""'''"^'  ""'"'"^^  ^«^"''''^'  'f'«  n»mb.rless  causes 

winch  produ,.ed  that  scourge  of  humanity  .--diseases  of  royalty,  dis- 
oa«es  o    nobd.ty,  diseases  of  the  Church,  diseases  in  the  public  mind, 

ra.isesol  ihelrench  Revolution;  and  had  the  .Jesuits  existed  as  a 
Company  dunufr  the  sixteen  years  after  the  suppression,  thev  would 
unquestionably  have  deepened  the  frightful  contL't,  and  Enhanced  the 
horrors  of  that  vietory  which  they  could  never  have  prevented.* 

I  be  ex-Jesuits  were  dispersed  ovvv  the  world  as  chaplains,  teachers, 
professors,  ant   authors,  whilst  the  English  members  went  on  as  usual. 
Indeed,  it  wou  d  appear  from  a  letter  of  ]»ombal,  that  tlu;  J<:nglish  mn- 
ernment  ser-retly  patmnised  the  .Jesuits,  for  political  purposes.     Saint 
Pn.st  pub-isbes  the  letter:   if  its  statement  be  false,  i't  s.ill  shows  that 
J_  ombal  feared     the  immense  power  of  the  .Jesuits."!     Of  course   the 
.  esuits  made   no  demonslralion  against  the  blow  which  struck  them 
down:-,t  would   have  been  utterly  useless  ;-nay,   would  have  ag- 
gravated  tbe.r  calamity.    One  of  them,  in  the  foreign  missions,  dropped 
down  dead  on  the  spot  when  the  suppnssion  was  announced  to  him. 
I'rederiek,  the  Protestant  king  of  i'russia,  with  whom  the  ex-general 
Kicci  had  corresponded,  craving  bis  protection,  gave  the  Jesuits  an  -.sy- 
lum  m  Sdesia.     He  had  annexed  that  (Jatholic  province   to  his  domi- 
nions, and  he  thought  the  .Jesuits  would   conciliate  the   minds  of  the 
people  to  sulijection,  since  the  Jesuits  generally  seconded  the  powers 
which  befriended   them:  besides,  the  Jesuits  were  still   influential  in 
1  oland,  and  Frederick  thought  he  had  better  make  friends  of  them,  to 
suit  his  purposes. I 

And  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  received  the  .Jesuits.  She  gave  them 
an  establishment  in  the  Polish  province  of  the  empire.  Her  motive 
was  political ;  the  Jesuits  gave  her  powerful  support  in  her  designs  on 
I  olaml  n  1772,  when  the  first  division  of  Poland  was  made,  the 
Jesuits  had  at  Polotsk  a  magnificent  college,  surrounded  with  vast  do- 
mains, and  possessed,  as  serfs,  10,000  peasants,  a  part  of  whom  were 
on  the  left  bank,  and  the  rest  on  the  right  of  the  Dwina.  Over  the 
whole  counlry  they  had  immense  influence.  When  the  pope  sun- 
pressed  the  Company,  they  passed  over  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina, 

+  f«;  Alison,  Europe,  I.  c,  ii.  for  ample  details  on  the  suljrct. 

t      Chute  des  Je«u.tC8,"  Append.  I.  t  Sa.nt  Priest,  ut  anted,  p.  25. 
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which  was  Polish,  to  the  right,  wliich  was  already  Russian, — and  swore 
fidelity  lo  Catherine.  At  their  instigation  the  publication  of  the  IJreve 
of  Suppression  was  prohibited  in  all  the  Russias  ;  and  they  maintained 
their  position  exactly  as  though  the  Company  had  not  been  abolished 
by  the  popedom.  Strange  that  the  Jesuits  themselves  should  give  an 
example  to  the  world  of  disobedience  to  that  power  which  they  were 
established  to  obey  implicitly,  and  defend  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
Nay,  they  set  up,  or  at  all  events  supported,  a  Catholic  primate  or  pa- 
triarch in  Russia.  The  man  had  been  a  Calvinist,  had  married,  and 
become  a  priest  of  doubtful  Catliolicity.  Yet  an  ex-Jesuit  became  his 
coadjutor;  and,  backed  by  Catherine,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  boldly 
and  haughtily  demanded  tiie  pallium  for  the  "Archbishop  of  Mohilow," 
as  the  creature  was  titled.  Pope  Pius  VI.  demurred  :  the  Jesuit,  Benis- 
lawski  by  name,  protested  he  would  not  leave  the  papal  antechamber 
until  his  demand  was  granted.  Pius  VI.  gave  way ;  then  a  luincio 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  the  pope  secretly  encouraged  the  Com- 
pany in  Russia,  whilst  he  maintained  its  suppression.  Strange  situa- 
tion for  a  religious  Order — rebellious  to  the  popedom — supported  by 
all  the  powers  separated  from  Ror.ie,  against  all  tiie  powers  connected 
with  its  religion, — and  still  more  strange  the  fact  that  the  popedom  was 
now  at  variance  with  itself, — condemning  and  yet  encouragii^g  the 
Company  at  the  same  time  !  Enough,  surely,  are  these  facts  for  the 
meditation  of  Catholics.* 

The  Jesuits  elected  one  Crouber  for  their  general,  and  e\erything 
went  on  as  usual.  The  numerous  literati  of  the  ex-Company  labored 
with  great  industry;  and  the  nriiost  lasting  works  of  the  Jesuits  were 
published  during  the  period  of  the  suppression.  Boscovich,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician,  astronomer,  and  poet,  flourished  in  those  days. 
It  is  curious  that  the  Royal  Society  of  London  recommended  this 
Jesuit  as  a  proper  person  to  be  appointed  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  California  ;  but  the  suppression  prevented  his  acceptance  of 
the  appointment.  The  ex-Jesuit  Andres  found  an  asylum  at  Mantua, 
under  the  roof  of  the  Marquis  Bianchi.  He  was  the  author  of  nume- 
rous works,  among  the  rest  a  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Actual  State  of  Universal  Literature,  in  seven  volumes  quarto.  It  is 
discursive;  and  bottomless  ;  but  still  a  aluable  contribution  to  the  '/ile- 
ratuve  of  his  Company.t  The  Jesuit  Tiraboschi  professed  rhetoric 
with  great  distinction  at  Milan,  and  was  subse<^uently  knighted,  and 
promoted  to  a  place  in  his  cabinet,  by  the  Duk«  of  Modena ;  whilst 
the  city  inscribed  his  name  iii  the  list  of  its  nobles.  He  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  his  "History  of  Italian  Literature,  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  is  a  work  of  immense  erudition,  admirably  written,  and  must 
ever  maintain  for  its  author  x  place  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
critics.     It  extends  to  thirteen  volumes  in  quarto. | 

Numerous  other  worko  were  published  by  the  ex-Jesuits,  among  the 
rest,  an    Universal  Biography,  by  De  Fdler,  which  was  a  clever 

*  Saint  Priest,  ut  avteti,  p,2ol,  ef  ^eq. 

i  '•  Deli"'  Originc,  cic-  rrogrcssi,  c  i>ciio  State  Attuaic  d'Ogni  Lottoratnra."'' 

X  "  Storia  dellii  Letteratura  Italiani,  del  Cavalier  3  A Lmte  Giiolamo  Tiraboschi." 
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scheme  of  Jesuitism  ;  for  it  enabled  them  to  do  as  they  liked  with  the 
diaracters  of  history  m  connection  with  that  of  their  own  Company! 

bvcruln""h,t'r'^i.^"^'''^'''°",^"  copied  from  a  similar '^or^k 
byLhaudon,  but  for  the  reason  above  given,  Feller's  Dictionary  is 
ull  ot  errors,  and  displays  a  revolting  partiality.  It  is  the  standard 
biographical  authority  of  the  Catholics,  and  has  gone  through  nume. 
rous  ed. lions,  considerably  enlarged  by  subsequent  editors. 

In  1814,  Pope  Pius  VII  restored  ihe  Jesuits  as  an  Order,  revoking 
he  breve  of  Clement  XIV  for  the  pope  whom  Napoleon  had  hum? 
bled  in  o  strange  steps  for  the  awful  Head  of  the  Church  to  take,  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  public  sanction  of  the  Company,  by  a  formal 
restoration,  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  Catholic  cause ;  but  consi- 
derable  resistance  was  made  to  the  restoration  in  Catholic  kingdoms  * 
fwo  years  alter  in  1810.  the  Emperor  Alexander  expelled  the  Je- 
suits from  Russia  lor  making  "  conversions."— which.  I  suppose,  were 
scrupulously  refrained  from  by  the  punitive  refugees  of  Jesuitism 

in  1824  the  Jesuits  met  with  a  formidable  opponent  in  the  Count 
de  Montlosier,  who  vigorously  denounced  the  Company  as  "  a  system 
religious  and  political,  tending  to  overturn  religioi;.  society,  and  the 
throne.  It  was  a  stand  against  Ultramontanism,  or  the  views  of  the 
papal  court-to  uphold  whicli  in  France  was  the  leading  motive  of 
Pius  VII.  iti  restoring  the  Jesuits.  MonUosier's  work  is  well-written, 
lorcetui,  and  highly  deserving  of  attentive  perusal.t 

Soon  after,  the  Abbe  De  la  Koche-Arnaud  published  his  "  Jesuites 
JNIodernes,  in  which  he  drew  a  frightful  picture  of  reviving  Jesuitism 
in  trance;  and  then  he  wrote  his  "Memoirs  of  a  Young  Jesuit"  de- 
tailing his  own  experience  among  the  fathers,  for  he  had  been  a  nr  ice 
at  Mont-Rouge.  Nothing  ca;,  exceed  tlu-  disgusting  things  he  relates 
oi  the  Jesuits  in  tlicir  private  conduct;  and  traces  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France  throughout  the  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  reigus, 
with  damaging  details,  if  true  :-but  Cretineau  says  that  the  author  re- 
pented, and  retracted  all  he  had  written;  a  fact  which  needs  better 
conhrmation  than  Jesuit  authority  .J 

Mi.helet  and  Quinet,  with  Eugene  Sue,  in  '845,  took  the  Jesuits  in 
hand,  with  great  effect— and  the  Company  was  expelled  from  France 
by  way  of  a  "retirement,"  commanded  by  the  General  Roothan! 
Just  before,  the  Jesuits  had  been  robbed  of  10,000/.  by  their  procura- 
tor, one  Aflnaer.  a  consum  nate  rogue,  who  falsified  their  accounts,  and 
spent  the  Jesuit-raoney  on  his  horses,  mistresses,  and  boon  compan- 
ions rtiis  large  loss  did  not  rum  them,  and  the  fact  is  mportant. 
m  meir  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  yet,  after  the  suppression, 
we  hnd  them  flourishing  in  abundance.  In  Ireland  they  bought  a 
majsion  lar  20,0^0/  It  is  difficult  to  account  tor  these  lige  means, 
without  taismg  At  lor  gi-anted,  that  the  Jesuits  were  wise  enough  ai  their 

•  «ee  Hist,  des  Joauites,  ii.  c.  xi.  for  a  8irikii>jt  summarv  of  F.us  VII.'s  Twntificatr 
-4  IUw|ittn.  In  Sooiotc,  ot  le  Trone,  mr  M.  ie  Comte  di,  ivr.,ntln«ier  » 
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^feneration  to  help  themselves,  before  they  permitted  their  needy  foes 
ID  clutch  ihoir  earnings. 

The  kte  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  their  biinishment  from  Bavaria,  Austria,  Naples,  and  Home 
itseify  for  siding  with  Austria,  an  event  which  in  former  times  would 
have  been  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history:  but  Pope  Pius  IX.  ex- 
pelled the  .Tesuils  without  the  slightest  difliculty,  and  they  have  taken 
refuge  in  England,  where,  with  their  general,  Roolhaan,  they  now  en- 
joy the  hospitality  of  a  Catholic  nobleman  in  one  of  his  mansions. 
Their  pupils  maltreated  them  when  they  left  the  Roman  College — 
an  event  disgraceful  to  the  pupils,  but  still  significant.  When  they 
lost  the  respect  of  their  pupils  in  former  times,  they  were  advancing 
to  their  downfall. 

The  rich  province  of  England  is  likely  to  be  the  general  refuge  of 
the  Company.  The  origin  of  the  Jesuit-wealth  in  England  is  interest- 
ing. When  their  colleges  at  St.  Omer,  Bruges,  and  Ghent  crumbled 
under  the  horns  of  the  Papal  bull,  the  establishment  at  Liege  was 
somehow  spared.  The  French  Revolution  supervened  :  that  avenger 
included  the  Jesuits  in  its  fearful  retribution  ;  the  college  at  Liege  was 
destroyed  ;  the  Jesuits  and  their  pupils  were  expelled.  This  misfor- 
tune was  the  harbinger  of  prosperity  to  the  Belgian  Jesuits.  They 
took  refuge  in  England  ;  and  the  generous  Thomas  Weld,  of  Lulworth 
Castle,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  presented  the  exiles  with  the  domain  of 
Stonyhurst.* 

It  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  the  number  of  the  modern  Jesuits; 
certainly  it  is  not  less  than  7,000  of  all  ranks  in  the  Company,  scattered 
and  lurkingover  France,  Italy,  Germany;  settled  in  various"  Missions" 
in  the  East  and  the  West,  whence  they  contribute  "  edifying  letters" 
for  the  "Annals  of  the  Propagation;"  but  these  letters  are  very  far 
from  being  as  "  curious"  as  those  of  old :  the  energy,  the  talent  of  the 
Company  passed  away  with  the  last  failures  of  the  original  Company. 
The  modern  Jesuits  may  have,  according  to  Gicberti,  all  the  craft  and 
cunning  of  their  forefathers,  but  neither  as  apostles,  nor  as  men  of 
science,  nor  £.s  authors,  nor  as  teachers,  can  they  claim  the  slightest 
right  to  be  named  with  the  Jesuits  of  old.t     It  was  to  me  a  most  re- 

•  For  details  on  Stonyhurst,  see  "  The  Novitiate,"  pp.  36,  et  seq.,  2d  edit. 

t  The  tbilowinR  summary  gives  the  numerical  force  of  the  Jesuits  in  1845. 

In  the  province  of  Turin,  the  number  of  the  Jesuits  increased  between  the  Ist  of 
.January,  18 il,  and  the  1st  of  Jarnury,  i 845,  from  379  to  428.  They  have  in  Turin 
a  "  noble"  college,  another  college  and  a  pensionnnt, '\nc.\ud\ng  81  Jesuits;  a  professed 
house  ai  Genoa  ;  novitiates  at  Chiari  and  at  Cagliari ;  colleges  and  pensionnats  at  Aosta, 
Chambery,  (.enoa,  Nice,  Novara,  Cagliari,  San  Ilemo  and  Voghera.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1S45,  a  new  college  has  been  opened  at  Massa. 

The  establishments  of  the  province  of  Spain  have  been  disorganised  by  the  political 
events  which  have  convulsed  that  country.  In  1845,  there  were  1 13  Jesuits  dissemi- 
nated in  Spain,  particularly  in  the  dioceses  of  Toledo,  Seville,  Pampeluna  and  Valen- 
cia. «Xhi8  province  has  a  "  residence"  at  Nivelle  in  Belgium,  and  another  at  Aire,  in 
France  j  it  has  nlK^  residences  in  South  America,  namely,  in  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  La 
Plata,  Hrazil,  New  tlrenada  and  Chili.  Another  list  gives 536  Jesuits  iu  Spain.  (Frank- 
fort Postamts  Zeitung.) 

At  the  comuiouceuient  of  1845,  the  province  of  Paris,  which  includes  the  northern 
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Zr^    h        '  '^''  '''^''''  "'•^!-  ^"thbert's  College  the  educational  sys. 
flZ.  L       "  "^'r  ''■''''"^  °"'  ^°  '''•'  "''""^^  ^^'^'^'nt  (as  1  can  attest 
tt  sort'ntT'"''r  ?'^'''/r'  nearly),  I  found  liitli  or  nothing  o 
hesorta  Stonyhurst;  and  the  pupils  who  had  passed  through  their 

cWbeTh'V'"y5^'^?    ^•"V'"'"'^^^"^'^'  "°^  ""^'■"^''^  ^he  acquirements  p' 
han  li.^  the  ^«/.o  .y/./rfeo,..m.     The  English  fathers  iannot  do  better 

than  strictly  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  educational  law,  as  laid  down 

with  the  sanction  of  the  glorious  Aquaviva. 

wn,  nir'^"'"'''  \^^  T'^'"^"^""'  "''"y«  ="  '■°'-  »h«  "  gratis-instruction" 
was  not  renovated  at  the  restoration  of  the  Company:    The  Collefre  of 

from^n.I'nfl  '"".f  '''"'?'  T  .^^  T"""^"'  ^^  '•^^^^  <''0«0'-  Ver  annum 
lrotnpupils:~the  number  being  about  iSiO,  at  40  guineas  per  annum, 
for  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  for  those  above  that  age.50  guineas 
ToiZT^Tf  '"  P^''°^°P^'  '0»  .-"'"^^a«-  Besides  this  th^  college 
K  r?  .V  '  ^"'""A  '°'"'  ^''""'""^  ^^'•^■^  °f  g°od  land,  over  which  one 
of  he  fathers  presides  as  procurator.  The  Jesuits  are  highly  esteemed 
in  he  rieighborhood  :  their  handsome  church  is  thronged  on  Sundays 
and  lest.vals ;  and  on  stated  occasions,  they  distribute  portions  of  meat 
0  the  poor,  besides  supporting  a  small  school  for  their  children.  Hence 
tL.T'  '"^"^"'«  1"  'hose  parts,  as  any  Member  of  Parliament  will 
hnd  to  his  cost  should  he  not  make  friends  with  the  Jesuits. 

I  he  ±.nghsh  fathers  have  no  less  than  thirty-three  establishrpn^.ts,or 
colleges,  residences,  and  missions  in  England.  Of  course  Stonyhurst 
IS  the  principal  establishment,  where  the  Provincial  of  England  resides. 

part  of  France,  numbered  420  Jesuits,  thus  giving  an  increase  of  129  from  the  year 

290  JesuitriM'H",r,^/rr"'  '"','."''"', ''"  ""'.''''''■"  P^""'  "''  ^/'•"'=«  '  '"  '841  it  contained 
nol,l7  Mnrip    iL   T  '1  ^-'''^••'""C'l.over  the  country-at  Lyons,  IJordeaux,  Dole,  Gre- 

♦  i„^^  the '=«'><^g««  «"■«  not  open  to  them  in  France,  they  have  founded  one  in  the  fron- 
tiers  o(  the  l<.ngfiom,  at  Urugelete,  in  Belgium.     The  French  provi   ce  ha    «  m  n  no- 

n  No  th' Tm^rlT  TJ'  "n  ""  T'"'""  "l  I'V"""'''''  '•""'  "^'^ '"  Chma  :  it  also  ptlesses, 
n  JNorth  America,  two  flourishing  estahlishments,  containing  nineteen  priests    thirtv' 

five  nov,ces,and  eleven  brothers.     These  arc  th    /.ovitiate  ofst.  Mary  an7t  e  c  J  ege 
ot  Louisville,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  '''  coiiege 

The  French  province  had  also  thirty-nine  .Jesuits  in  Africa,  namely,  at  Algiers  Oran 
and  Cons tantine;  also  twenty-two  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies-at  TrTch  no  oly  "n 
iaga'lc'r      "^       ^'"'"''  "'"^  '"  "''  '^"""'  "•"  ^"'''"^ '  '«"  '"  «^"^.  '"'^  six'in^ML" 

184?'',l,nrr'"*"'  "("«'«"""   i.«  on«  "''  the  most  flourishing  at  the  present  time.     In 
1841,  there  nere  319  .J*..u>ts  ,n  that  province;  there  are  riow  472.     The  novitiate  of 

W^  .r  N'mu-tire'T'     '"''^""^^  "'"^"^  '^^  ^^'"^*'  ^"'^-^P'  BrussX  Ghent 
J^ouvam,  Namu.,  Liege,  &c.:  residences  at  Bruges,  Courtray  and  Mons :  missions  at 

Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Nimeguen,  Dusseldorf,  and 'in  Guatemala,  in  America 

and  273''ri844      ^^""^"^  '"*='"^^«  Switzerland,  which  contained  245  Jesuits  in  1841, 

are^prieltr  ^'^^'y'^'^^'  "  ''°"«'^«"  '"  Germany,  containing  1000  Jesuits,  of  whom  400 

In  Columbia   Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Jesuits  have  found  a 
footmg-and  "  go   ahead"  in  «  ihe   land  of  the  Free  and  the  Brave,"  a"  cailv  as  aU 

"Bd^i'mo'reTMf ";'"';  'Tl^r""'     '"  "^^  ""'^'^"''^  y^'^'  '  ^^^ "-  "'t^ei'pr  - 
at   Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  whilst  on  mv  wqv  ir.  Vn.ri,nfi  (•.„„.  .i.„  nr_-.  i_.i:_j      ,,. 

wished  me  to  stay  and  enter  at  their  college--but,  in'sp.te  of  his  greaVkindness'l  Dt«. 
terred  my  original  destination,  and  went  to  St.  Cuthbert's.  Kinuness,  i  pr*. 


I'! 
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The  college  in  1845  contained  twenty  priests,  twenty-six  novices  and 
scholastics,  and  fourteen  lay-brothers.* 

Of  the  800  missionary  priests  in  Great  Britain,  including  bishops, 
the  Jesuits  alone  can  say  how  many  are  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
Ignatius,  though,  doubtless,  this  knowledge  is  shared  by  the  ♦'  Vicars- 
Apostolic"  of  the  various  districts  in  which  they  are  privileged  to  move 
unmolested.  The  Jesuits  are  muffled  in  England  ;  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  in  the  names  of  the  Catholic  lists  annually  published. 
They  have  established  a  classical  and  commercial  academy  at  Mount 
St.  Mary's,  near  Chesterfield ;  and  the  prospectus  of  the  establishment, 
after  describing  the  suit  of  clothes  that  the  pupils  are  to  bring,  not  for- 
getting the  ominous  "  Oxford  mixture"!— simply  informs  the  world  that 
the  "collegers  conducted  hy  gentlemen  connected  tvith  the  college  of 
Stonyhurat"  These  "  gentlemen"  are  generally  sent  out  in  pairs,  by 
the  provincial,  according  to  the  Constitutions,  and  thus  may  charm  by 
variety;  for  the  quantity  of  work  on  hand  in  the  various  Jesuit  missions 
in  England  is  by  no  means  so  evident  as  the  speculation  for  more,  by 
this  constitutional  provision.  The  secular  priests  are  doubled  and 
tripled  by  the  necessities  of  the  mission  ;  the  Jesuits  are  doubled, 
tripled,  and  quadrupled,  by  the  requirements  of  the  Constitutions,  and 
the  prospects  before  them. 

The  Jesuits  in  England  dress  as  any  clergyman,  or  any  gentleman: 
by  their  outward  man  you  cannot  tell  them.  Strange  notions  are  afloat 
respecting  these  men.  I  have  been  asked  if  I  do  not  think  that  there 
are  Jesuits  incognito  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  question  I 
cannot  undertake  to  answer.  Such  a  speculation  would  indeed  be  a 
bold  one,  even  in  the  Jesuits:  but  then,  consider  De'  Nobili,  licschi, 
&c.;  surely,  if  a  Jesuit  may  assume  the  Brahmin  and  Pariah,  in 
order  to  "  ingraft  Christianity  on  Paganism,"  he  may  assume  the  Pro- 
testant,  in  order  to  ingraft  Romanism  on  Protestantism,  firmly  con- 
vinced  of  Lucian's  axiom,  namely,  that  »  a  beginning  is  the  half  of 
everything.":]:  This  is  arguing  from  the  past  to  the  present — nothing 
more.§ 

A  letter  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  of  whose  authenticity  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  the  post  mark  with  the  cost  of  postage  being  duly  marked  on  the  face  of  it, 
and  the  whole  statement  presenting  not  a  single  feature  of  forgery.  It  is  addressed  to 
a  Count  de  Thuissey,  who,  during  the  French  Revolution,  was  in  a  merchant's  count- 
ing-house in  England.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
letter  is  written  in  English.  It  is  dated  April  2Cth,  182S,  English  College,  Rome.  The 
party  who  writes  the  letter  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  Catholic  priests  now  in  Eng- 
land. The  contents  are  very  curious.  It  is  an  account  of  the  writer's  applications  for 
admission  into  the  English  Company,  and  the  bargain  proposed  to  his  father,  by  the 
Jesuit-agent  (whose  nama  is  mentioned  in  the  letter)  in  a  consultation  after  the  appli- 
cation  for  admission.  His  father  was  induced  «  to  give  almost  half  his  property  in 
ready  money"  as  the  terms  of  admission.  The  youth,  as  he  states,  demurred  at  this, 
considering  the  condition  of  his  family.  The  agent  said  he  would  "  write  for  further 
instructions."  "It  was  not  long  before  I  did  receive  a  very  short  letter  from  him— ■ 
but  judge  of  my  disappointment  to  lind  by  it,  that  all  further  negotiation  was  to  be 
broken  off,  without  any  cause  being  assigned." 

t  Cath.  Direct,  p.  126—"  trousers  of  Oxford  mixture." 

Ci  "The  following  narr.itivs  is  ^.  trun  c.-.py  {-k.-n  frorn  the  registry  of  the  episcopal 
See  of  Rochester,  in  that  book  which  begins  Ann.  2  &  3,  Phil,  et  Mar.,  and  is  continued 
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Again  have  I  been  asked,  by  what  sign  can  one  distinguish  a  Jesuit' 
lerbaps  the  sign  whereby  you  may  know  the  Jesuits,  is  their  being 
better  housed,  better  clothed,  and  better  fed  than  most  other  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  This  sign  is,  of  course,  equivocal:  but  the  fact  is 
undeniable:  the  "missionary  funds"  of  the  Jesuits  are  liberally  ap- 
plied— to  their  members ;  » they  give  freely  what  they  have  freely 
received.  In  other  respects  the  Jesuits  show  themselves  by  "  results  " 
Ihey  dare  not  interfere  openly  in  missions  pre-occupied  by  the  secular 
clergy :  but  they  are  independent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  ex- 
cept  for  ordination,  which  is  a  matter  of  course.  Still,  perhaps  I  am 
justified  in  believing  that  their  movements  in  London  are  considered 
by  many  of  the  orthodox  as  somewhat  encroaching. 

If  these  "  doings"  in  London  are  "for  a  sign"  as  to  their  other 
localities,  they  are  not  idle.  Nine  years  ago,  there  were  only  two  Je- 
suits m  London  ;  there  are  now  at  least  four  in  one  "  residence;"  and 
It  their  great  church  in  Berkeley-square  be  now  finished,  there  must 
be  twelve  Jesuits  in  London,  to  «  serve"  their  metropolitan  speculation, 
as  was  intended.* 

Every  year  a  bill  is  proposed  to  Parliament  for  the  removal  of 
Catholic  disabilities,  including  a  clause  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits.  A 
cunning  minister  would  certainly  shake  hands  with  the  Jesuits,  be- 
cause  such  a  man  is  apt  to  overreach  himself;  an  honest,  prudent 
rninister  would,  m  the  present  state  of  all  parties,  take  time  and  con- 
sider  the  matter  and  the  men,  and  would,  perhaps,  die  undecided  what 

uXl  ^U^^lZ'  ^ViVT  ^^^h  ^S'"?  '^'^  ^'^^^"*''  "'"  Q"««"  Elizabeth,  one  Thomas 
Heth,  brother  of  Nicholas  Heth,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  time  of  Henrv  VIII 
came  to  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  n.ade  application  to  him  to  prescnrhim  to  SSod 
m  order  to  some  preferment.  The  dean  thought  it  fit  to  hear  the  sa^  Thols  Hefh 
Eon  '"I'''  ^'-^hedral  church,  before  he  would  Interest  himself  fn  his  behaTto  the 
hLSu  .  A^,«°';'^'"g'y.  he  appointed  him  to  preach  upon  the  21st  of  November,  when 
he  took  his  text  out  of  Acts  xii.  8  :  "  Peter,  therefore,  was  kept  in  prison,  but  prryer" 
were  made  without  ceasing  to  the  Church  of  God  for  him."  But  so  it  happened  ^ha? 
botil  ofT  P'^'^'^.'?'"?'  '^^'^fy  P.""i"g  out  his  handkerchief,  a  letter  dr'^'^tin  to  the 
bo  tom  of  the  pulpit,  directed  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Finne,  from  one  Sam 

":\^^^^lTtT\^f?^'''^^^^^  TheTeUerbebg  found 

n  the  pulpit,  by  Richard  Fisher,  sexton  of  the  cathedral,  he  carried  it  immediately  to 

if  that  «'J  w'h"P°"  P^'"^''^'.^*^"'  P'-e^ently  to  the  Rev.  Edmond  Gest,  then  the  bishop 
of  that  see  who  upon  reading  it,  instantly  caused  the  said  Heth  to  be  apprehended 
and  the  next  day  brought  him  to  examination.  The  letter  was  as  follows  :~"  Brothel 
Wr  Tnd"Tnhn  h"*''  ''^.''''y .^'"'^  thought  fit  to  send  you  David  George,  Theodorus 
Lp  ,f  ;n„v  hi  ?  '''  ^^^''  '^oHect'ons,  which  you  ma/distribute  wherever  you  may 
ZaI  I IJ  ^T  P^'P"'^.'  according  to  the  people's  inclination»-and  thus  con! 
eludes :  "  This  we  have  certified  to  the  council  and  cardinals,  that  there  is  no  other 

7ClZlZ'rT  '"."P  .'  "T  V"'"i"S  ''"'"'''=^'  '^"'1  '■«^  recalling'of  others  back  aga°n  to 
the  mother  Church,  than  by  the  diversities  of  doctrines.  We  all  wish  you  to  pmsSer 
-Madrid,  Oct.  28  1563.    Sam.  Malt."    «  Dr.  Nalson,  in  his  marginal  notes.Tsires 

tWs  maxim  Z?"f^  *"  °'^''7''  '^""''^^  ^''''^'''  P°P«'  '^"'^  '="<Ji"^'«.  have  la  d  down 
iv   a^H  r.^;;  S  iTT  ""'J  ««P"at'on«  are  the  most  effectual  way  to  introduce  pope- 
ry, and  ruin  the  Protestant  religion.'  "—London  Magazme,  April,  1761,  p.  192 
ft.,f  K^    u*"  """-^^ '""'  '!^'"i*'  "'  Norwich,  with  a  very  fine  chapel,  and  exceedingly  com- 
fortable -  residence."    Last  year  they  beautified  their  chapel,  and  gave  a  grand  open- 

Zvi  tn  r^nvr^''"?"-  ^\^  P'^l""""  ^^''^  '^«''°'«  hung  behind  the  altarfwas  uken 
i7,L*°  t  wr  •"  '^'- """^L'^^-  ?*'"''"8^'  •'"'  true-the  Jesuits  had  the  o  d  one  raf. 
fied;oT  .^t  half^a-crown  the  chance !     It  was  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross." 
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to  do— so  hard  is  all  Jesuit  matter  to  understand  in  all  its  bearings  •— 
but  your  slashing,  keep-pace-with-the-times  minister  would  use  Jesuits 
to  serve  his  purposes,  and  then  sacrifice  them,  as  every  other  friend  or 
foe,  to  expediency— if  the  Jesuits  would  be  simple  enough  to  be  caught 
a  second  Ume-tv/ncU  /,v  quite  poaaiblc  i—hx  it  is  astonishing  how  a 
Jittie  sunshine,  after  dull  weather,  deceives  the  ants,  bees,  ground- 
worms,  all  the  natural  barometers  of  earth ! 

On  the- other  hand,  would  not  a  general  toleration  be  much  more 
honest  and  honorable  than  the  present  connivance  at  an  open  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  land?  By  this  law,  the  Jesuits  who  come  into 
±.ngland  are  liable  to  transportation,  and  those  who  are  in  the  country 
are  bound  by  certain  penalties.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  to  prose- 
cute a  smuggler,  and  spare  a  Jesuit.  The  law  should  certainly  be 
repealed,  and  perfect,  toleration  granted,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
undermining  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church  in  England. 

In  general,  the  Romish  clergy  are  very  worthy  and  respectable  men- 
men  of  pleasing  manners,  placid,  mild,  charitable,  and  exceedindv 
well  informed- much  more  so  than  the  Jesuits,  whose  system  of  edu- 
cation  IS  by  no  means  as  good  as  that  pursued  by  the  other  Catholic 
collegiate  bodies  in  England.  According  to  Gioberti,  they  are  under 
the  same  disadvantage  in  Italy.  Among  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  England,  whose  conduct  is  reprehensible,  are  the  "  converts'' 
—the  Protestants  who  have  turned  priests.  These  men  are  the  very 
plagues  of  society.  Woe  to  the  poor  Protestant  wife  of  a  Catholic  with 
whom  these  zealous  individuals  may  be  acquainted!  she  will  be  pur- 
sued, without  respite,  until  she  surrenders  to  "  the  faith."  It  is  said 
that  that  propagandism  of  one's  belief  is  a  sign  of  its  sincerity;  but' 
unfortunately,  the  process  so  often  leads  to  affliction  that  we  may  be 
pernaitted  to  believe  it  one  of  the  most  dangerous  practices  of  our  modern 
Christianity. 

Still,  let  there  be  universal  toleration.  Let  there  be  no  difTerence 
whatever  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  except  what  each  shall 
achieve  by  his  manual  or  intellectual  industry.  It  is  a  disarace  to 
Protestants  to  fear  the  Church  of  Rome.  Look  to  facts.  In  the  time 
ot  Ji^lizabeth,  there  were  in  England,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  400 
priests.  Since  then  the  population  has  been  quadrupled,  and  yet  in 
all  Great  Britain  there  are  only  806  Catholic  priests-a  great  many  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth  or  doing  nothing  in  the 

S°  !^?"^l^°'l  "^^  ^^''^'  ^  ^^''^^^'  *^'^00  clergymen  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  dissenting  ministers  to 
meet  this  array  of  Romanism,  in  a  fair  intellectual  and  moral  battle, 
barely,  the  whole  moral  of  these  pages  must  declare  that  neither  mo- 
ney,  power,  craft,  nor  persecution,  can  uphold  a  set  of  opinions— and 
that,  by  letting  all  have  their  own  way,  those  who  are  the  greatest 
rogues  will  soonest  bring  about  their  own  destruction. 

In  addition  to  this  argument,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Catho- 
lic nobility  and  gentry  of  England  constitute  a  very  respectable  multi- 
tude ;  that  many  are  connected  by  marriage  with  Protestant  families  ; 
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and  not  a  few  in  Parliament.*  Unquestionably  the  time  is  come  when 
pyernments  and  "  parties"  must  see  that  the  human  mind  is  but  very 
little  induenced  hy  the  mere  interests  of  their  reHgious  teachers.  Per- 
feci  toleration  will  make  those  fall  who  are  upheld  only  by  vrivile<re 
and  position,  j     j  t  o 

The  English  province  has  twenty  missionaries  at  Calcutta,  and  a 
♦house,  or  residence,  in  Jamaica.  It  was  asserted,  in  1845,  that  the 
±.nglish  government  was  even  assisting  the  Jesuits,  at  that  time,  to 
lound  a  new  college,  especially  destined  for  China.  Assuredly  England 
IS  making  ample  amends  for  her  ancient  persecutions  of  the  Catholics 
and  Jesuits.  But  as  Divine  Providence  weighs  motives,  ml  actions, 
time  only  will  unravel  the  mystery.  The  Jesuits  will  serve  their  pa- 
irons,  and  'hey  will  serve  themselves,  and  the  history  to  come,  like  all 
history,  wi  .  have  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  past. 

Ihc  vice-province  of  Ireland  numbered  sixty-three  Jesuits  in  1841 
and  seventy-three  in  1844.     They  possess,  in  Ireland,  the  colleges  of 
Conglowes,  lollabey,  and  Dublin.     They  have  recently  established  a 
second  "  house"  in  the  last-mentioned  city. 

But  the  day  of  the  Jesuits  is  passed  for' ever.  Awhile  they  may  yet 
interfere  in  the  concerns  of  the  world  :  but  never  more  will  they  either 
rule  or  "convert"  kingdoms.  Men's  eyes  are  opened.  A  simple  faith 
aJone  will  be  admitted  between  man's  conscience  and  his  God.  Soon 
shall  we  have  reason  to  forget  that  Rome  ever  existed  as  a  popedom  • 
or  If  we  cannot  forget  the  awful  fact  in  Christendom,  the  remembrance 
will  bf  supportable  when  ecclesiastical  domination  of  every  possible 
kind  shall  cease,  and  the  sacred  name  of  religion  be  no  longer  obnoxious 
to  the  obloquy  of  men, 

■i«T?''^"'i^",'.  .'"1^^^'  ^"trancing  reality  of  the  Redeemer's  religion  • 
When  shall  it  bless  mankind  with  all  its  heavenly  gifts  '  Its  never- 
ceasing  faiih,  hope,  and  charity— love  that  strives  to  find  and  succeeds 
in  finding  motives  to  love  on,  in  all  that  is  man,  in  all  that  is  created— 
and  rises,  from  every  contemplation,  with  renewed  benevolence  that 
prompts  the  heart  to  attest  its  faith,  hope,  and  charily  by  deeds,  such 
as  a  God  vouchsafed  to  model  for  the  imitation  of  his  creature.  How 
simple,  and  yet  how  sublime  !  The  parching  blast  of  exclusive  opinions 
dries  up  the  heart;  but  the  gentle  glow  of  charily  makes  it  the  centre 
whence  a  thousand  rays  shall  diverge,  and  move  on  for  ever— refracted 
or  reflected— but  still  indestructible,  and  never  ceasing  to  fulfil  their 
destiny— good  to  all  whom  the  God  of  all  wills  us  to  cherish  as  friends 
as  brothers !  ' 

ti.h  n^^  .". Blackwood's  Magazine,"  Oct.  1838:  "The  Progress  of  Popery  in  the  Bri- 
t«h  Domm.ons  and  Elsewhere."     It  is  reprinted  by  Msbet,  Berners-street. 
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THE    END, 


